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PEBSONAL  HISTOET  AND  EXPEEIENCE 

DAVID  COPPEEFIELD  THE  YOUNGER 


CHAPTER  I 

A  LOfla. 


I  GOT  down  to  Yarmouth  in  the  eyening,  and  went  to  the 
inn.  I  knew  that  Peggott3r'8  spare  room — ^my  room — ^was 
likely  to  have  oocapation  enough  in  a  little  while,  if  that 
great  Visitor,  before  whose  presence  all  the  living  must  give 
place,  were  not  already  in  the  house ;  so  I  betook  myself  to 
the  inn,  and  dined  there,  and  engaged  my  bed. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  went  out.  Many  of  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  the  town  was  dulL  When  I  came  to  Omer 
and  Joram's,  I  found  the  shutters  up,  but  the  shop  door 
standing  open.  As  I  could  obtain  a  perspective  view  of  Mr. 
Omer  inside,  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  parlor-door,  I  entered, 
and  asked  him  how  he  was. 

"Why,  bless  my  life  and  soul ! "  said  Mr.  Omer,  "  how  do  you 
find  yourself  ?  Take  a  seat. — Smoke  not  disagreeable,  I  hope?'' 

"  By  no  means,"  said  I.  ''  I  like  it — ^in  somebody  else's 
pipe. 

"What,  not  in  your  own,  eh?"  Mr.  Omer  retnmedt 
laughing.  "  All  the  better,  sir.  Bad  habit  for  a  young  man. 
Take  a  seat.     I  smoke,  myself,  for  the  asthma." 

Mr.  Omer  had  made  room  for  me,  and  placed  a  chair.     He 

now  sat  down  again  veiy  much  out  of  breath,  gasping  at  hia 

pipe  as  if  it  contained  a  supply  of  that  necessaiy,  without 

which  he  must  perish. 
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'^  I  am  sorzy  to  haye  heard  bad  newB  of  Mr.  Barkis/' 
said  I. 

Mr.  Omer  looked  at  me  with  a  steady  oountenanoe,  and  shook 
his  head. 

''  Do  you  know  how  he  is  to-night  ?  "  I  aaked. 

"  The  very  question  I  should  have  put  to  you,  sir/'  retained 
Mr.  Omer,  ''  but  on  aocount  of  delicacy.  It 's  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  our  line  of  business.  When  a  party 's  ill,  we  can't 
ask  how  the  party  is." 

The  difficulty  had  not  occurred  to  me ;  though  I  had  had  my 
apprehensions  too,  whan  I  went  in,  of  hearing  the  old  tone. 
On  its  being  mentioned,  I  recognised  it,  howeyer,  and  said  as 
much. 

'^  Yes,  yes,  you  understand,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  nodding  his 
head.  ''  We  dursn't  do  it.  Bless  you,  it  would  be  a  shock 
that  the  generality  of  parties  mightn't  recoyer,  to  say  *  Omer 
and  Joram's  compliments,  and  how  do  you  find  yourself  this 
mormng  ?  '—or  this  afternoon — ^as  it  may  be." 

Mr.  Omer  and  I  nodded  at  each  other,  and  Mr.  Omer 
reomited  his  wind  by  Hie  aid  of  his  pipe. 

**  It'soneof  the  things  that  cut  the  trade  off  from  attentions 
Ihey  oould  often  wish  to  show,"  said  Ms.  Omer.  ''Take 
myself.  If  I  haye  known  Barkis  a  year,  to  moye  to  as  he 
went  by,  I  haye  known  him  forty  year.  But  I  can't  go  and 
say,  '  how  is  he  ? '  " 

I'  felt  it  was  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Omer,  and  I  told  him  so. 

'<  I  'm  not  more  self-interested,  I  hope,  than  another  man," 
said  Mr.  Omer.  ''  Look  at  me !  My  wind  may  fail  me  at  any 
moment,  and  it  ain't  likely  that,  to  my  own  knowledge,  I'd  be 
self-interested  under  such  droumstances.  I  say  it  ain't  likely, 
in  a  man  who  knows  his  wind  will  go,  when  it  does  go,  as  if 
a  pair  of  bellows  was  cut  open ;  and  that  man  a  grandfiEtther," 
said  Mr.  Omer. 

I  said,  "  Not  at  alL" 

"  It  ain't  that  I  complain  of  my  line  of  business,"  said  Mr. 
Omer.  *'  It  ain't  that.  Some  good  and  some  bad  goes,  no 
doubt,  to  all  callings.  What  I  wish  is,  that  parties  were 
brought  up  stronger-minded." 

Mr.  Omer,  with  a  yery  complacent  and  amiable  face,  took 
seyeral  pufiGs  in  silence;  and  then  said,  resuming  his  first 
point, 

"  Accordingly  we  're  obleeged,  in  ascertaining  how 
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goes  on,  to  limit  oorselyes  to  Em'ly.  She  knows  wliat  our 
real  objects  are,  and  she  don't  have  any  more  alarms  or  sus- 
picions about  us,  than  if  we  was  so  many  lambs.  Minnie 
and  Joram  have  just  stepped  down  to  the  house,  in  fact  (she  'a 
there,  after  hours,  helping  her  aunt  a  bit),  to  ask  her  how  he 
is  to  night ;  and  if  you  was  to  please  to  wait  till  they  come 
back,  they'd  giye  you  full  particlers.  Will  you  take  some- 
thing ?  A  glass  of  srub  and  water,  now  ?  I  smoke  on  srub  and 
water,  myself"  said  Mr.  Omer,  taking  up  his  glass,  **  because 
it 's  considered  softesung  to  the  passages,  by  which  tlds  trouble- 
some breath  of  mine  gets  into  action.  But,  Lord  bless  you," 
said  Mr.  Omer,  huskily,  ''  it  ain't  the  passages  that 's  out  of 
order !  '  Gits  me  breath  enough,'  says  I  to  my  daughter 
'  Minnie,  '  and  J'U  find  passages,  my  dear.' " 

He  really  had  no  breath  to  spare,  and  it  was  alarming  to 
see  him  laugh.  When  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to  be 
talked  to,  I  thanked  him  for  the  profiSered  refreshment,  which 
I  declined,  as  I  had  just  had  dinner;  and,  observing  that  I  would 
wait,  since  he  was  so  good  as  to  invite  me,  until  his  daughter 
and  his  son-in-law  came  back,  I  inquired  how  little  Emily 
was? 

**  Wen,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  removing  his  ppe,  that  he 
might  rub  his  chin;  '^  I  tell  you  truly,  I  shall  be  glad  when 
her  marriage  has  taken  place." 

"Why  so?"  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  she 's  unsettled  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  **  It 
ain't  that  she 's  not  as  pretty  as  ever,  for  she 's  prettier — I  do 
assure  you,  she  is  prettier.  It  ain't  that  she  don't  work  as 
well  as  ever,  for  she  does.  She  was  worth  any  six,  and  she  U 
worth  any  six.  But  somehow  she  wants  heart.  If  you 
understand,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  after  rubbing  his  chin  again, 
and  smoking  a  little,  "  what  I  mean  in  a  general  way  by  the 
expression,  '  A  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  puU  alto- 
gether, my  hearties,  hurrah ! '  I  should  say  to  you,  that  thai 
was — ^in  a  general  way — ^what  I  miss  in  Em'ly." 

Mr.  Omer's  face  and  manner  went  for  so  much,  that  I 
could  conscientioualy  nod  my  head,  as  divining  his  meaning. 
My  quickness  of  apprehension  seemed  to  please  him,  and  he 
want  on: 

"  Now,  I  oomsider  this  is  principally  on  account  of  her  being 

in  an  xmsettled  state,  you  see.     We  haye  talked  it  over  a  good 

deal,  her  unde  and  myself,  and  her  sweetheart  and  m3rself, 

b2 
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after  biisiness ;  and  I  consider  it  is  principally  on  account  of 
her  being  unsettled.  You  must  always  recollect  of  Em'ly/' 
fiaid  Mr.  Omer,  shaking  his  head  gendy,  ''  that  she  *b  a  most 
eztraordinaory  affectionate  little  thing.  The  proverb  says, 
^  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.'  W^,  I 
don't  know  about  that.  I  rather  think  you  may,  if  you  begin 
early  in  life.  She  has  made  a  home  out  of  that  old  boat,  sir, 
that  stone  and  marble  couldn't  beat." 

"  I  am  sure  she  has !  "  said  I. 

''  To  see  the  dingiDg  of  that  pretty  little  thing  to  her  undo," 
said  Mr.  Omer ;  '^  to  see  the  way  she  holds  on  to  him,  tighter 
and  tighter,  and  closer  and  closer,  every  day,  is  to  see  a 
sight.  Now,  you  know,  there 's  a  struggle  going  on  when 
that 's  the  case.  Why  should  it  be  made  a  longer  one  than  is 
needful?" 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  good  old  fbllow,  and  acquiesced, 
with  aU  my  heart,  in  what  he  said. 

**  Therefore,  I  mentioned  to  them,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  in  a 
comfortable,  easy-going  tone,  ''this.  I  said,  'Now,  don't 
consider  Em'ly  nailed  down  in  point  of  time,  at  all.  Make  it 
your  own  time.  Her  services  have  been  more  valuable  than 
was  supposed ;  her  learning  has  been  quicker  than  was  sup- 
posed; Omer  and  Joram  can  run  their  pen  through  what 
remains;  and  she's  fi:ee  when  you  wish.  If  she  likes  to 
make  any  little  arrangement,  aftmrards,  in  the  way  of  doing 
any  little  thing  for  us  at  home,  very  well.  If  she  don't,  very 
well  stilL  We  're  no  losers,  anyhow.'  For — don't  you  see," 
said  Mr.  Omer,  touching  me  with  his  pipe,  "  it  ain't  hkdj 
that  a  man  so  short  of  breath  as  myself,  and  a  grandfiskther  too, 
would  go  and  strain  points  with  a  little  bit  of  a  blue-eyed 
blossom,  like  her  f  " 

"  Not  at  all,  I  am  certain,"  said  I. 

"Not  at  all!  You're  right!"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "Well, 
sir,  her  cousin — ^yoii  know  it 's  a  cousin  she 's  going  to  be 
married  to?" 

^'Oh  yes,"  I  replied.     "  I  know  him  well." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Well,  sir !  Her 
cousin  being,  as  it  appears,  in  good  work,  and  well  to  do^ 
thanked  me  in  a  very  manly  sort  of  manner  for  this  (conducting 
himself  altogether,  I  must  say,  in  a  way  that  gives  me  a  high 
opinion  of  him),  and  went  and  took  as  comfortable  a  little  house 
as  you  or  I  could  wish  to  dap  eyes  on.     That  little  house  i^ 
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now  fdmifihed  right  through,  as  neat  and  complete  as  a  doll's 
parlor ;  and  but  for  Barkis's  illness  haying  taken  this  bad 
tui;n,'  poor  fellow,  they  would  have  been  man  and  wife — I 
dare  aay,  by  this  time.     As  it  is,  there 's  a  postponement." 

"  And  Emily,  Mr.  Omer  ?"  1  inquired.  "  Has  she  become 
more  settled?'' 

"  Why  that  you  know,"  he  returned,  rubbing  his  double 
chin  again,  ''can't  naturally  be  expected.  The  prospect  of 
the  change  and  separation,  and  all  that  is,  as  one  may  say, 
dose  to  her  and  far  away  from  her,  both  at  once.  Barkis's 
death  needn't  put  it  off  much,  but  his  lingering  might.  Any- 
way, it 's  an  uncertain  state  of  matters,  you  see." 

"  I  see,"  said  I. 

"  Consequently,"  pursued  Mr.  Omer,  "  Em'ly  's  still  a  little 
down  and  a  little  fluttered ;  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  she 's 
more  so  than  she  was.  Every  day  she  seems  to  get  fonder 
and  fonder  of  her  unde,  and  more  loth  to  part  from  all  of  us. 
A  kind  word  from  me  brings  the  tears  into  her  eyes ;  and  if 
you  was  to  see  her  with  my  daughter  Minnie's  little  girl^ 
you  'd  never  forget  it.  Bless  my  heart  alive ! "  said  Mr. 
Omer,  pondering,  "  how  she  loves  that  child ! " 

Having  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  Mr.  Omer,  before  our  conversation  should  be  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  whether  he 
knew  anything  of  Martha. 

"  Ah !  "  he  rejoined,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  very 
nmch  dejected.  "  No  good.  A  sad  story,  sir,  however  you 
come  to  know  it.  I  never  thought  there  was  harm  ia  the 
girL  I  wouldn't  wish  to  mention  it  before  my  daughter 
Minnie — ^for  she'd  take  me  up  directly — ^but  I  never  did. 
None  of  us  ever  did." 

Mr.  Omer,  hearing  his  daughter's  footstep  before  I  heard 
it,  touched  me  with  his  pipe,  and  shut  up  one  eye,  as  a 
caution.  She  and  her  husband  came  in  immediately 
afterwards. 

Their  report  was,  that  Mr.  Barkis  was  "  as  bad  as  bad 
could  be;"  that  he  was  quite  unconscious;  and  that  Mr. 
Chillip  had  mournfully  8€ud  in  the  kitchen,  on  going  away 
just  now,  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries'  Hall^  if  they  were  all  called  in 
together,  couldn't  help  him.  He  was  past  both  Colleges,  Mr. 
Chillip  said,  and  the  Hall  could  only  poison  him. 
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Heariiig  tliiSy  and  learning  that  Mr.  Feggotty  was  there,  I 
determined  to  go  to  the  house  at  once.  I  bade  good  night  to 
^Ir.  Omer,  an^  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joram ;  and  directed  my  steps 
thiiJier;  with  a  solemn  feeling,  which  made  Mr.  Barkis  quite  a 
new  and  different  creature. 

My  low  tap  at  the  door  was  answered  by  Mr.  Peggotty. 
He  was  not  so  much  surprised  to  see  me  as  I  had  expected. 

1  remarked  this  in  Peggotty,  too,  when  she  came  down ;  and 
I  have  seen  it  since ;  and  I  think,  in  the  expectation  of  that 
dread  surprise,  all  other  changes  and  surprises  dwindle  into 
nothing. 

I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Pdggotiy,  and  passed  into  the 
kitchen,  while  he  soMy  closed  the  door.  Little  Emily  was 
sitting  by  the  fire,  with  her  hands  before  her  face.  Ham  was 
standing  near  her. 

We  spoke  in  whispers ;  listening  between  whiles,  for  any 
sound  in  the  room  above.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  on  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit,  but  how  strange  it  was  to  me  now, 
to  miss  Mr.  Barkis  out  of  the  kitchen ! 

"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty. 

"  It  is  oncommon  kind,"  said  Ham. 

"  Em*ly,  my  dear,"  cried  Mr.  Peggotty.  "  See  here ! 
Here 's  Mas'r  JDavy  come  !  What,  cheer  up,  pretty !  Not  a 
wured  to  Mas'r  Davy  ?  " 

There  was  a  trembling  upon  her,  that  I  can  see  now.  The 
coldness  of  her  hand  when  I  touched  it,  I  can  feel  yet.  Its 
only  sign  of  animation  was  to  shrink  £rom  mine ;  and  then 
she  glided  from  the  chair,  and,  creeping  to  the  other  side  of 
her  imde,  bowed  herself,  silently  and  trembling  still,  upon  his 
breast. 

"It's  such  a  loving  art,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  smoothing 
her  rich  hair  with  his  great  hard  hand,  "  that  it  caa't  abear 
the  sorrer  of  this.  It 's  natural  in  young  folk,  Mas'r  Davy, 
when  they  're  new  to  these  here  liials,  and  timid,  like  my 
little  bird— it 's  nat'ral." 

She  dung  the  doser  to  him,  but  neither  lifted  up  her  faoe^ 
nor  spoke  a  word. 

"  It 's  getting  late,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  and 
here's  Ham  come  fva  to  take  you  home.  Theer!  Qo 
along  with  'tother  loving  art!  What,  Em'ly?  Eh,  my 
pretty?" 
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The  sound  of  her  voice  had  not  reached  me,  but  he  bent;  his 
head  as  if  he  listened  to  her,  and  then  said : 

''  Let  you  stay  with  your  nnde  ?  Why,  yon  doen't  xaean  to 
ask  me  tiiat !  Stay  with  yonr  nnde.  Moppet  ?  When  your 
husband  that  '11  be  so  soon,  is  here  ^  to  take  you  home  ? 
Now  a  person  wouldu't  think  it,  fur  to  see  this  little  thing 
alongside  a  rough-weather  chap  Uke  me,"  said  Mr.  "Peggoity^ 
lookiiig  round  at  both  of  us,  with  iufoiito  pride ;  '^  but  the  sea 
ain't  more  salt  in  it  than  she  has  fondness  in  her  for  her 
unde— a  fooHsh  little  Em'ly ! '' 

''  Em'ly  's  iQ  the  right  in  that^  Mas'r  Davy ! "  said  Ham. 
"  Lookee  liere  I  As  Emly  wishes  of  it,  and  as  she 's  hurried 
and  Mgphtened,  like,  besides,  I  'U  leave  her  till  mormng.  Let 
me  stay  too ! " 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "You  doen't  ought — a 
married  man  like  yon^— or  what's  as  good — to  take  and  hull 
away  a  day's  work.  And  you  doen't  ought  to  watch  and 
work  both.  That  won't  do.  You  go  home  and  turn  in.  You 
ain't  afeerd  of  Em'ly  not  being  took  good  care  on,  I  know." 

Ham  yielded  to  tiiis  persuasion,  and  took  his  hat  to  go. 
Even  when  he  kissed  her, — and  I  never  saw  him  approach 
her,  but  I  felt  that  nature  had  given  him  the  soul  of  a  gentle- 
man,— she  seemed  to  ding  closer  to  her  unde,  even  to  the 
avoidance  of  her  diosen  husband.  I  shut  the  door  after  him, 
that  it  might  cause  no  disturbance  of  the  quiet  that  prevailed ; 
and  when  I  tamed  back,  I  found  Mr.  Peggotty  stiU  taUdng  to 
her. 

"  Now,  I  'm  agoing  up  stairs  to  tell  your  aunt  as  Mas^r 
Davy 's  here,  and  that  'U  cheer  her  up  a  bit,"  he  said.  "  Sit 
ye  down  by  the  fire,  the  while,  my  dear,  and  warm  these 
mortal  cold  hands.  You  doen't  need  to  be  so  fearsome,  and 
take  on  so  much.  What  ?  You  '11  go  along  with  me  ? — ^Well !. 
come  along  with  me — come  !  If  her  unde  was  turned  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  forced  to  lay  down  in  a  dyke,  Mas'r 
Davy,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  no  less  pride  than  before, 
"  it 's  my  belief  she  'd  go  along  with  him,  now !  But  there  'U 
be  some  one  else,  soon, — some  one  else,  soon,  Em'ly ! " 

Afterwards,  when  I  went  up-stairs,  as  I  passed  the  door  of 
my  little  chamber,  which  was  dark,  I  had  an  indistinct 
impression  of  her  being  within  it,  cast  down  upon  the  floor. 
But,  whether  it  was  really  she,  or  whether  it  was  a  oonfiision 
of  Ihe  shadows  in  the  room,  I  don't  know  now* 
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I  had  leisure  to  think,  before  the  kitchen-fire,  of  pretty 
little  Em'ly's  dread  of  death — which,  added  to  what  Mr.  Omer 
had  told  me,  I  took  to  be  the  cause  of  her  being  so  unlike 
herself — and  I  had  leisure,  before  Peggotty  came  down,  evmi 
to  think  more  leniently  of  the  weakness  of  it :  as  I  sat  counting 
the  ticking  of  the  clo(^,  and  deepening  my  sense  of  the  solemn 
Lush  around  me.  Peggotty  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  blessed 
and  thanked  me  oyer  and  over  again  for  being  such  a  comfort 
to  her  (that  was  what  she  said)  in  her  distress.  She  then 
entreated  me  to  come  up-stairs,  sobbing  that  Mr.  Barkis  had 
always  liked  me  and  admired  me ;  that  he  had  often  talked  of 
me,  before  he  fell  into  a  stupor ;  and  that  she  belieYed,  in 
case  of  his  coming  to  himself  again,  he  would  brighten  up 
at  sight  of  me,  if  he  could  brighten  up  at  any  earthly 
thing. 

The  probability  of  his  ever  doing  so,  appeared  to  me,  when 
I  saw  him,  to  be  very  small.  He  was  lying  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  out  of  bed,  in  an  uncomfortable  attitude,  half 
resting  on  the  box  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pain  and 
trouble.  I  learned,  that,  when  he  was  past  creeping  out  of 
bed  to  open  it,  and  past  assuring  hiniiBelf  of  its  safety  by 
means  of  the  divining  rod  I  had  seen  him  use,  he  had  required 
to  have  it  placed  on  the  chair  at  the  bedside,  where  he  had 
ever  since  embraced  it,  night  and  day.  His  arm  lay  on  it 
now.  Time  and  the  world  were  slipping  £rom  benealh  him, 
but  the  box  was  there ;  and  the  last  words  he  had  uttered 
were  (in  an  explanatory  tone)  "  Old  clothes !  " 

''Barkis,  my  dear!"  said  Peggotty,  almost  cheerfully: 
bending  over  him,  while  her  brother  and  I  stood  at  the  bed's 
foot.  "Here's  my  dear  boy — ^my  dear  boy.  Master  Davy, 
who  brought  us  together,  Barkis!  That  you  sent  messages 
by,  you  know !     Won't  you  speak  to  Master  Davy  ?  " 

He  was  as  mute  and  senseless  as  the  box,  from  which  his 
form  derived  the  only  expression  it  had. 

"  He 's  a  going  out  with  the  tide,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty  to 
me,  behind  his  hand. 

My  eyes  were  dim,  and  so  were  Mr.  Peg^tty's;  but  I 
repeated  in  a  whisper,  "With  the  tide?" 

"  People  can't  die,  along  the  coast,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
"except  when  the  tide's  pretty  nigh  out.  They  can't  be 
bom,  unless  it 's  pretty  nigh  in — ^not  properly  bom,  till  flood. 
He 's  a  going  out  with  the  tide.     It 's  ebb  at  half  arter  three, 
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ahdc  water  half-an-liour.  If  he  lives  'till  it  tam%  lie  '11  hold 
his  own  till  past  the  flood,  and  go  out  with  the  n«ad;  tide." 

We  remained  there,  watching  him,  a  long  time — ^hours. 
What  myBteiious  inflnenoe  mj  presence  had  upon  him  in  that 
state  of  his  senses,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say ;  hut  when  he 
at  last  began  to  wander  feebly,  it  is  certain  he  was  muttering 
aboat  driying  me  to  school. 

"  He 's  coming  to  himself,"  said  Peggotty. 

Mr.  Peggotty  touched  me,  and  whispered  with  much  awe 
and  reyerence,  "  They  are  both  a  going  out  fast." 

"  Barkisy  my  dear ! "  said  Peg^tty. 

"C.  P.  Barkis,"  he  cried,  feintly.  ''No  better  woman 
anywhere !  " 

"  Look !  Here 's  Master  Davy ! "  said  Peggotty.  For  he 
now  opened  his  eyes. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  if  he  knew  me,  when  he 
tried  to  stretch  out  his  arm,  and  said  to  me,  distinctly,  with  a 
pleasant  smile : 

"  Barkis  is  willin' ! " 

And,  it  being  low  water,  he  went  out  with  the  tide. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


A  GBEATEB  L08& 


It  was  not  difficult  for  me,  on  Feggoi^B  aolidtatioiiy  to 
Tesolye  t(Vfltay  where  I  was,  until  after  the  remains  of  the  poor 
carrier  should  have  made  their  last  journey  to  Blnnderstone. 
She  had  long  ago  bought,  out  of  her  own  savingSi  a  litde 
piece  of  ground  in  our  old  churchyard  near  the  grave  *'  of  her 
sweet  girl,''  as  she  always  called  my  mother ;  and  there  liiej 
were  to  rest 

In  keeping  Feggotty  company,  and  doing  all  I  could  for  her 
(litde  enough  at  the  utmost),  I  was  as  grateful,  I  rejoice  to 
think,  as  even  now  I  could  wish  myself  to  have  been.  But  I 
am  a&aid  I  had  a  supreme  satisfiEtction,  of  a  personal  and 
professional  nature,  in  taking  charge  of  Mr.  Barlds's  will,  and 
expounding  its  contents. 

I  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  originated  the  suggestion 
that  the  will  should  be  looked  for  in  the  box.  After  some 
search,  it  was  found  in  the  box,  at  the  bottom  of  a  horse's 
nose-bag ;  wherein  (besides  hay)  there  was  discovered  an  old 
gold  watch,  with  chain  and  seals,  which  Mr.  Barkis  had  worn 
on  his  wedding-day,  and  which  had  never  been  seen  before  or 
since ;  a  silver  tobacco-stopper,  in  the  form  of  a  leg ;  an 
imitation  lemon,  fiill  of  minute  cups  and  saucers,  which  I 
have  some  idea  Mr.  Barkis  must  have  purchased  to  present  to 
me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  afterwards  found  himself  unable 
to  part  with ;  eighty-seven  guineaa  and  a  half,  in  guineas  and 
half  guineas ;  two  himdred  and  ten  pounds,  in  perfectly  dean 
Bank  notes ;  certain  receipts  for  Bank  of  England  stock ;  an 
old  horse-shoe,  a  bad  shilling,  a  piece  of  camphor,  and  an 
oyster-shell.  From  the  drcumstanoe  of  the  latter  article 
having  been  much  polished,  and  displajriug  prismatic  cohmrs 
on  the  inside,  I  condude  that  Mr.  Barkis  had  some  general 
ideas  about  pearls,  which  never  resolved  themsdves  into 
anything  deflate. 
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For  years  and  years,  Mr.  Barids  liad  carried  this  box,  on 
all  hifl  joumeysy  every  day.  That  it  might  the  better  escape 
notice,  he  had  invented  a  fiction  that  it  belonged  to  *'  'bit, 
Blackboy/'  and  was  ''to  be  left  with  Barkis  till  called  for ; " 
a  fable  he  had  elaborately  written  on  the  lid,  in  characters  now 
scarcely  legible. 

He  had  hoarded,  all  these  years,  I  fonnd,  to  good  purpose. 
His  property  in  money  amounted  to  nearly  three  ^oiisand 
pomids.  Of  this  he  bequeathed  the  interest  of  one  thousand 
to  Mr.  Pe^potty  for  his  life ;  on  his  decease,  the  principal  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Peggotty,  Htde  Emily,  and  me,  or 
the  survivor  or  survivors  of  us,  share  and  share  alike.  All 
the  rest  he  died  possessed  of,  he  bequeathed  to  Peggotty; 
whom  he  left  residuary  legatee,  and  sole  executrix  of  that  his 
last  will  and  testament. 

I  felt  myself  quite  a  proctor  when  I  read  this  document 
aloud  with  all  possible  ceremony,  and  set  forth  its  provisions, 
any  number  of  times,  to  those  whom  they  concerned.  I 
began  to  think  there  was  more  in  the  CSommons  than  I  had 
supposed.  I  examined  the  will  with  the  deepest  attention, 
pronounced  it  perfectly  formal  in  all  respects,  made  a  pencil^ 
mark  or  so  in  the  margin,  and  thought  it  rather  extraordinaiy 
that  I  knew  so  much. 

In  this  abstruse  pursuit ;  in  making  an  account  for 
^cggotfy,  of  all  the  property  into  which  she  had  come;  in 
arranging  all  the  affairs  in  an  orderly  maimer ;  and  ia  being 
her  rdTeree  and  adviser  on  every  point,  to  our  joint  delight ;  I 
passed  the  week  before  the  ftineral.  I  did  not  see  little  Emily 
in  that  interval,  but  they  told  me .  she  was  to  be  quietly 
married  in  a  fortnight. 

I  did  not  attend  the  i^eral  in  character,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  so.  I  mean  I  was  not  dressed  up  ia  a  black  cloak  and 
a  streamer,  to  frighten  the  birds;  but  I  walked  over  to 
Blunderstone  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  ia  the  churchyard 
when  it  came,  attended  only  by  Peggotty  and  her  brother. 
The  mad  gentleman  looked  on,  out  of  my  little  window ;  Mr, 
ChiUip's  baby  wagged  its  heavy  head,-  and  rolled  its  goggle 
eyes,  at  the  'clergyman,  over  its  nurse's  shoulder ;  Mr.  Omer 
l»eathed  short  in  the  background;  no  one  else  was  there; 
and  it  was  very  quiet.  We  walked  about  the  churchyard  for 
an  hour,  after  all  was  over;  and  pulled  some  young  leaves 
.from  the  tree  above  my  mother's  grave. 
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A  dread  falls  on  me  here.  A  doud  is  lowering  on  the 
distant  town,  towards  which  I  retraced  mj  solitary  steps.  I 
fear  to  approach  it.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  what  did 
come,  upon  that  memorable  night ;  of  what  must  come  again, 
if  I  go  on. 

It  is  no  worse,  because  I  write  of  it.  It  would  be  no 
better,  if  I  stopped  my  most  unwilling  hand.  It  is  done. 
Nothing  can  undo  it ;  nothing  can  make  it  otherwise  than  as 
it  was. 

M J  old  nurse  was  to  go  to  London  with  me  next  day,  on 
the  business  of  the  will.  Little  Emily  was  passing  that  day 
at  Mr.  Omer's.  We  were  all  to  meet  in  the  old  boathouse 
that  night.  Ham  would  bring  Emily  at  the  usual  hour..  I 
would  walk  back  at  my  leisure.  The  brother  and  sister  would 
return  as  they  had  come,  and  be  expecting  us,  when  the  day 
closed  in,  at  the  fireside. 

I  parted  fit>m  them  at  the  wicket-gate,  where  visionary 
Straps  had  rested  with  Roderick  Random's  knapsack  in  the 
days  of  yore ;  and,  instead  of  going  straight  back,  walked  a 
little  distance  on  the  road  to  Lowestoft.  Then  I  turned,  and 
'Walked  back  towards  Yarmouth.  I  stayed  to  dine  at  a  decent 
alehouse,  some  mile  or  two  ^m  the  Ferry  I  have  mentioned 
before;  and  thus  the  day  wore  away,  and  it  was  evening 
when  I  reached  it.  Rain  was  falling  heavily  by  that  time, 
and  it  was  a  wild  night ;  but  there  was  a  moon  behind  the 
douds,  and  it  was  not  iark. 

I  was  soon  within  sight  of  Mr.  Peggotfy's  house,  and  of 
the  light  within  it  shining  through  the  window.  A  little 
floundering  across  the  sand,  which  was  heavy,  brought  me  to 
the  door,  and  I  went  in. 

It  looked  very  comfortable,  indeed.  Mr.  Peggotly  had 
smoked  his  evening  pipe,  and  there  were  preparations  foar 
some  supper  by-and-by.  The  fire  was  bright,  the  ashes  were 
thrown  up,  the  locker  was  ready  for  little  Emily  in  her  old 
place.  In  her  own  old  place  sat  Peggotty,  once  more,  looking 
(but  for  her  dress)  as  if  she  had  never  left  it.  She  had  fallen 
back,  already,  on  the  society  of  the  work-box  with  Saint 
Paul's  upon  the  lid,  the  yard-measure  in  the  cottage,  and  the 
bit  of  wax  candle :  and  there  they  all  were,  just  as  if  they  had 
never  been  disturbed.  Mrs.  Gummidge  appeared  to  be  fret- 
ting a  little,  in  her  old  comer ;  and  consequently  looked  quite 
natural,  too. 
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"You 'xe  £ist  of  the  lot,  Mafl*r  Davy ! "  aaid  Mr.  Peggotty, 
with  ahappy  fiEboe.    **  Doen't  keep  in  that  coat,  sir,  if  it 's  wet/' 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Peg^tty,"  said  I,  giving  him  my  outer 
coat  to  hang  up.     ''  It 's  quite  dry.'' 

'<  So  'tis ! "  said  Mr.  Peg^otty,  feeling  my  shoulders.  "  As 
a  chip !  Sit  ye  down,  sir.  It  ain't  o'  no  use  saying  welcome 
to  you,  but  you  're  welcome,  kind  and  hearty." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Peggotty,  I  am  sure  of  that.  Well, 
Peggotty ! "  said  I,  giving  her  a  kiss.  "  And  how  are  you, 
old  woman  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Mr.  Peggotty,  sitting  down  beside  us, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  in  his  sense  of  relief  from  recent 
trouUe,  and  in  the  genuine  heartiness  of  his  nature ;  "  there's 
not  a  woman  in  the  wureld,  sir — as  I  tell  her — ^that  need  to 
feel  more  easy  in  her  mind  than  her !  She  done  her  dooty  by 
the  departed,  and  the  departed  know'd  it ;  and  the  departed 
done  what  was  right  by  her,  as  she  done  what  was  right  by 
the  departed ; — and — and — and  it 's  aU  right ! " 

Mrs.  Qummidge  groaned. 

''Cheer  up,  my  pretty  mawther!"  said  Mr.  Peggotiy. 
(But  he  shook  his  head  aside  at  us,  evidently  sensible  of  the 
tendency  of  the  late  occurrences  to  recall  the  memory  of  the 
old  one.)  ''  Doen't  be  down !  Cheer  up,  for  your  own  self, 
on'y  a  little  bit,  and  see  if  a  good  deal  more  doen't  come 
nafral!" 

"  Not  to  me,  Dan'l,"  returned  Mrs.  Gkunmidge.  "Nothink's 
nafral  to  me  but  to  be  lone  and  lorn."  * 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Peggotiy,  soothing  her  sorrows. 

''Yes,  yes,  Dan'l!"  said  Mrs.  Ghimmidge.  "I  ain't  a 
penon  to  live  with  them  as  has  had  money  left.  Thinks  go 
too  oontraiiy  with  me.     I  had  better  be  a  riddance." 

"Why,  how  should  I  ever  spend  it  without  you ? "  said 
Mr.  Peggotty,  with  an  air  of  serious  remonstrance.  "  What 
are  you  a  taUdng  on  ?  Doen't  I  want  you  more  xiow,  than 
ever  I  did?" 

"I  know'd  I  was  never  wanted  before!"  cried  Mrs. 
^^Ktmmidge,  with  a  pitiable  whimper,  "  and  now  I'm  told  so ! 
How  could  I  expect  to  be  wanted,  being  so  lone  and  lorn,  and 
•0  amtwdiy ! " 

Mr.  Peggotty  seemed  very  much  shocked  at  himself  for 
liaving  made  a  speech  capable  of  this  unfeeling  construction^ 
but  was  prevented  from  replying,  by  Peggotty's  jpulUng  hii 
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aLeeye,  and  eliaJdng  her  head.  After  lookmg  at  Mrs. 
Guminidge  for  some  moments,  in  sore  distress  of  mind,  he 
glanced  at  the  Dutch  dock,  rose,  snuffed  the  candle,  and  put 
it  in  the  window. 

"  Theer ! "  said  Mr.  Feggotty,  cheerily.  ''  Theer  we  are. 
Misses  Gummidge ! "  Mrs.  Qummidge  slightly  groaned. 
''Lighted  up,  acoordin'  to  custom!  You're  a  wonderin^ 
what  that's  fiir,  sir!  Well,  it's  fiir  our  little  Em'lj.  You 
see,  the  path  ain't  oyer  light  or  cheerM  arter  dark;  and 
when  I  'm  here  at  the  hoar  as  she 's  a  comin'  home,  I  puts 
the  light  in  the  winder.  That,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
bending  oyer  me  with  great  glee,  "  meets  two  oljects.  She 
says,  says  Em'ly,  *  Theer's  home ! '  she  says.  And  likewise, 
says  Em'ly,  *  My  uncle 's  theer  ! '  Fur  if  I  ain't  theer,  I 
neyer  haye  no  light  showed." 

'*  You're  a  baby  !  "  said  Feggotiy ;  yery  fond  of  him  for 
it,  if  she  thought  so. 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty,  standing  with  his  legs 
pretty  wide  apart,  and  rubbing  his  hands  up  and  down  them 
in  his  comfortable  satis£eustion,  as  he  looked  alternately  at  ua 
and  at  the  fire,  *'  I  doen't  know  but  I  am.  Not  you  see,  to 
look  at." 

**  Not  azackly,"  obseryed  Feggotty. 

"No,"  laughed  Mr.  Feggotty,  **not  to  look  at,  but  to— to 
consider  on,  you  know.  I  doen't  care,  bless  you !  Now  I 
tell  you.  When  I  go  a  looking  and  looking  about  that  theer 
pritty  house  of  our  Em'l/s,  I  'm — 1  'm  Qormed,"  said  Mr. 
Feggotty,  with  sudden  emphasis — '^  theer !  I  can't  say  more 
— ^if  I  doen't  feel  as  if  Ihe  littlest  things  was  her,  a'most.  I 
takes  'em  up  and  I  puts  'em  down,  and  I  touches  of  'em  as 
delicate  as  if  they  was  our  Em'ly.  So  'tis  with  her  little 
bonnets  and  that.  I  couldn't  see  one  on  'em  rough  used  a 
purpose — not  fiir  the  whole  wureld.  There's  a  babby  for 
you,  in  the  form  of  a  great  Sea  Forkypine!"  said  Mr. 
Feggotty,  relieying  his  earnestness  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Feggotty  and  I  both  laughed,  but  not  so  loud. 

"It's  my  opinion,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Feggotty,  with  a 
delighted  fleioe,  after  some  further  rubbing  of  his  legs,  "as 
this  is  along  of  my  hayin'  played  with  her  so  much,  and 
made  belieye  a»Ve  was  Turks,  and  f^ranoh,  and  sharks,  and 
eyery  wariety  v£  forinners — bless  you,  yes;  and  Hons  and 
whalesy  and  1  don't  know  what  all  I — ^when  she  wam't  no 
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higher  than  my  knee.  IVe  got  into  the '^  way  on  it,  you 
know.  "Why,  this  here  candle,  now,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
gleefolly  holding  o^t  his  hand  towards  it,  **I  know  wsry  wdl 
that  axter  she 's  married  and  gone,  I  shall  put  that  candle 
theer,  just  that  same  as  now.  I  know  wery  well  that  when 
I  'm  here  o'  nights  (and  where  else  should  I  live,  bless  your 
arts,  whaterer  fortun  I  oome  into !)  and  she  ain't  here,  or  I 
ain't  theer,  I  shall  pu,t  the  candle  in  the  winder,  and  sit  afore 
&e  fire,  pretending  I  'm  expecting  of  her,  like  I  'm  a  doing 
now.  Th^e*8  a  babby  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with 
another  roar,  ''  in  the  form  of  a  Sea  Porkypine !  Wby,  at 
the  present  minute,  when  I  see  the  candle  sparkle  up,  I  says 
to  myself,  'She's  a  looking  at  it!  Em'ly's  a  coming!' 
There  'e  a  babby  for  you,  in  the  form  of  a  Sea  Porkypine ! 
Bight  for  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  stopping  in  his  roar, 
and  smiting  his  hands  together ;  ''  fdr  here  she  is !  " 

It  was  only  Ham.  The  night  should  have  tamed  more 
wet  since  I  came  in,  for  he  had  a  large  sou'wester  hat  on, 
slouched  over  his  iBuoe, 

"  Where 's  Em'ly  ?  "  sold  Mr.  Peggotty. 

Ham  made  a  motion  with  his  head,  as  if  she  were  outside. 
Mr.  Peggotty  took  the  light  from  the  window,  trimmed  it, 
put  it  on  the  table,  and  was  busily  stirring  the  fire,  when 
Ham,  who  had  not  moved,  said : 

''Mas'r  Davy,  wiUyou  come  out  a  minute,  and  see  what 
Em'ly  and  me  has  got  to  show  you  ?  " 

We  went  out.  As  I  passed  him  at  the  door,  I  saw,  to  my 
astonishment  and  fright,  Ihat  he  was  deadly  pale.  He 
pushed  me  hastily  into  Ihe  open  air,  and  closed  the  door  upon 
ns.     Only  upon  us  two. 

"Ham!  what 's the  matter ? " 

"  Mas'r  Davy ! — "  Oh,  for  his  broken  heart,  how  dread- 
fiifly  he  wept ! 

I  was  paralysed  by  the  sight  of  such  grief,  I  don't  know 
what  I  tiiought,  or  what  I  dreaded.  I  could  only  look  at 
him. 

"  Ham !  Poor  gocfd  fellow !  For  Heaven's  sake  tell  me 
what '6  the  matter  1" 

"My  love,  Mas'r  Davy — ^the  pride  and  hope  of  my  art — 
W  that  I  'd  have  died  for,  and  would  die  for  now — ^she  's 
gone!" 

"GkmeP" 
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"  Em'ly  's  run  away !  Oh,  Maa'p  Davy,  think  how  ahe  'a 
run  away,  when  I  pray  my  good  and  gracions  God  to  kill  her 
(her  that  is  so  dear  above  all  things)  soon^  than  let  her  oome 
to  ruin  and  disgrace ! " 

The  face  he  turned  up  to  the  troubled  sky,  the  quivering  of 
his  clasped  hands,  the  agony  of  his  figure,  remain  assooisted 
with  that  lonely  waste,  in  my  remembrance,  to  this  hour.  It 
is  always  night  there,  and  he  is  the  only  olject  in  the  scene. 

**  You  're  a  scholar/'  he  said,  hurriedly, ''  and  know  what  'a 
right  aad  best.  What  am  I  to  say,  indoors  ?  How  am  I 
ever  to  break  it  to  him,  Mas'r  Davy  ?  " 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  instinctively  tried  to  hold  the 
latch  on  the  outside,  to  gain  a  moment's  time.  It  was  too 
late.  Mr.  Peggotty  thrust  forth  his  face ;  and  never  could  I 
forget  the  change  that  came  upon  it  when  he  saw  us,  if  I 
were  to  live  five  hundred  years. 

I  remember  a  great  wail  and  cry,  and  Uie  women  hanging 
about  him,  and  we  all  standing  in  the  room;  I  with  a  paper 
in  my  hand,  which  Ham  had  given  me ;  Mr.  Peggotty,  with 
his  vest  torn  open,  his  hair  wild,  his  fetoe  and  lips  quite  white, 
and  blood  trickling  down  his  bosom  (it  had  sprung  firom  lua 
mouth,  I  think),  looking  fixedly  at  me. 

"  Bead  it,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  shivering  voice.  "  Slow, 
please,  I  doen't  know  as  I  can  understand." 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  death,  I  read  thus,  from  a 
blotted  letter. 

"  '  When  yoTi,  vlio  Ioto  me  so  much  better  than  I  erer  hate  deierred,  enn 
when  my  mind  was  innocent,  see  this,  I  shall  be  hi  away.'  ** 

"  I  shall  be  fur  away,"  he  repeated  slowly.  "  Stop !  Em'ly 
fiir  away.     Well !  " 

"  '  When  I  leave  my  dear  home— my  dear  home— oh,  my  dear  home  1— la 
the  morning.* " 

the  letter  bore  date  on  the  previous  night : 

"  ' — ^it  will  be  never  to  oome  badk,  unless  he  brings  me  back  a  lady.  This 
will  be  fonnd  at  nighty  many  hours  after,  instead  of  me.  Oh,  if  you  knew 
liow  my  heart  is  torn.  If  even  yon,  that  I  have  wronged  so  mnch,  that  never 
can  forgive  me,  oonld  only  know  what  I  suffer  1  I  am  too  wicked  to  write 
about  myself.  Oh,  take  comfort  in  Unnkisg  that  I  am  so  bad.  Oh,  for 
merqy*8  sake,  tell  uncle  that  I  never  loved  him  half  so  dear  as  now.  Oh, 
don't  remember  how  affectionate  and  kind  you  have  all  been  to  me— don*i 
remember  we  were  ever  to  be  married  —but  try  to  think  as  if  I  died  ythm  I 
was  little^  and  was  buried  somewhere.    Fray  Heawn  that  I  am  going  ftway 
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from,  haTe  compassion  on  my  nnde  t  Tell  him  that  I  never  loyed  him  half  so 
dear.  Be  his  comfort.  Loto  some  good  girl,  that  vUl  be  vhat  I  was  once  to 
ancle,  and  be  true  to  yon,  and  worthy  of  yon,  and  know  no  shame  bnt  me. 
God  bless  all  I  1 11  piay  for  all,  ofloi,  on  my  knees.  If  he  don*t  bring  me 
baok  a  lady,  and  I  dun*t  pray  for  my  own  sel^  I  *11  pray  for  all.  My  parting 
love  to  nnele.    My  last  tears,  and  my  last  thanks,  for  nncle  t '  *' 

That  was  all. 

He  stood,  long  after  I  had  ceased  to  read,  stdll  looking  at 
me.  At  length  I  yentured  to  take  his  hand,  and  to  enl^at 
him,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  endeavour  to  get  some  command  of 
himself.  He  replied,  "  I  thankee,  sir,  I  thankee  ! "  witiiout 
moving. 

Ham  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Peggotty  was  so  far  sensible  of 
his  affliction,  that  he  wrung  his  hand;  but,  otherwise, 
he  remained  in  the  same  state,  and  no  one  dared  to  disturb 
him. 

Slowly,  at  last  he  moved  his  eyes  from  my  face,  as  if  he 
were  waking  from  a  vision,  and  cast  them  round  the  room. 
Then  he  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Who 's  tiie  man  ?     I  want  to  know  his  name." 

Ham  glanced  at  me,  and  suddenly  I  felt  a  shock  that  struck 
me  back. 

"There's  a  man  suspected,"  said  Mr.  Peggotfy.  "Who 
is  it?" 

"  Mas'r  Davy ! "  implored  Ham.  "  Go  out  a  bit,  and  let 
me  tell  him  what  I  must.     You  doen't  ought  to  hear  it,  sir." 

I  Mt  the  shock  again.  I  sank  down  in  a  chair,  and  tried 
to  utter  some  reply ;  but  my  tongue  was  fettered,  and  my 
sight  was  weak. 

"  I  want  to  know  his  name ! "  I  heard  said,  once  more. 

"For  some  time  past,"  Ham  faltered,  "there's  been  a 
servant  about  here,  at  odd  times.  There 's  been  a  gen'lm'n 
too.     Both  of  'em  belonged  to  one  another." 

Mr.  Peggotiy  stood  fixed  as  before,  but  now  looking  at 
him. 

"The  servant,"  pursued  Ham,  "was  seen  along  with — our 
p<k)r  girl — ^last  night.  He 's  been  in  hiding  about  here,  this 
week  or  over.  He  was  thought  to  have  gone,  but  he  was 
hiding.     Doen't  stay,  Mas'r  Davy,  doen't ! " 

I  f^t  Peggotty's  arm  round  my  neck,  but  I  could  not  have 
moved  if  the  house  had  been  about  to  fall  upon  me. 

"  A  strange  ohay  and  horses  was  outside  town,  this  morning, 
on  the  Norwich  road,  a'most  afore  the  day  broke,"  Ham  went 
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on.  **  The  servant  went  to  it,  and  oome  from  it,  and  went  to 
it  again.  When  he  went  to  it  again,  Em'ly  was  nigh  him. 
The  t'other  was  inside.     He  'a  the  man." 

*'  For  the  Lord's  love/'  said  Mr.  Peggotfy,  fledling  back,  and 
putting  out  his  hand,  as  if  to  keep  off  what  he  dreaded. 
**  Doen't  tell  me  his  name 's  Steerforth ! " 

''  Mas'r  Davy/'  ezdaimed  Ham,  in  a  broken  Toioe,  *'  it  ain*t 
no  fault  of  youm — and  I  am  £ar  from  laying  of  it  to  you — but 
his  name  is  Steerforth,  and  he 's  a  damned  villain ! '' 

Mr.  Peggotfy  uttered  no  ciy,  and  shed  no  tear,  and  moved 
no  more,  until  he  seemed  to  wake  again,  aU  at  onoe,  and 
pulled  down  his  rough  ooat  from  its  peg  in  a  comer. 

'*  Bear  a  hand  with  this !  I  'm  struck  of  a  heap,  and  can't 
do  it,"  he  said,  impatiently.  ''Bear  a  hand  and  help  me. 
Well ! "  when  somebody  had  done  so.  "  Now  give  me  that 
theer  hat ! " 

Ham  asked  him  whither  he  was  going« 

"  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece.  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my 
Em'ly.  I  'm  a  going,  first,  to  stave  in  that  theer  boat,  and 
sink  it  where  I  would  have  drownded  him,  as  I  'm  a  livin*  soul, 
if  I  had  had  one  thought  of  what  was  in  him !  As  he  sat 
afore  me,"  he  said,  wildly,  holding  out  his  denohed  right 
hand,  ''  as  he  sat  afore  me,  face  to  face,  strike  me  down  dead, 
but  I  'd  have  drownded  Mm,  and  thought  it  right ! — I  'm  a 
going  to  seek  my  niece." 

"  Where?"  cried  Ham,  interposing  himself  before  the  door. 

''  Anywhere !  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece  through  the 
wureld.  I  'm  a  going  to  find  my  poor  niece  in  her  shame,  and 
bring  her  back.  No  one  stop  me !  I  tell  you  I  'm  a  going  to 
seek  my  niece ! " 

''  No,  no ! "  cried  Mrs.  Qummidge,  coming  between  them, 
in  a  fit  of  dying.  ''  No,  no,  Dan'l,  not  as  you  are  now.  Seek 
her  in  a  little  while,  my  lone  lorn  Dan'l,  and  that  'U  be  but 
right !  but  not  as  you  are  now.  Sit  ye  down,  and  give  me 
your  forgiyeness  for  having  ever  been  a  wonit  to  you,  Dan'l 
— ^what  have  my  contrairies  ever  been  to  this  I — and  let  us 
speak  a  word  about  them  times  when  she  was  first  an  orphan, 
and  when  Ham  was  too»  and  when  I  was  a  poor  widder 
womani  and  you  took  me  in.  It  '11  soften  your  poor  heart, 
Dan%"  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  "  and  you  'U  bear 
your  soxrow  better ;  for  you  know  the  promise,  Dan'l, '  As  you 
hare  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done  it 
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unto  me  '  ;*and  that  can  never  fail  under  this  roof,  that's  been 
our  shelter  for  so  nuinj,  many  year ! " 

He  was  quite  passiye  now;  and  when  I  heard  him  crying, 
the  impulse  that  had  been  upon  me  to  go  down  upon  my 
knees,  and  ask  their  pardon  for  the  desolation  I  had  caused, 
and  curse  Steerforth,  yielded  to  a  better  feeling.  My  over- 
charged heart  fonnd  the  same  relief,  and  I  cried  too. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  BBOINNINa  OF  A  LOKG  JOURNKT. 

What  is  natural  in  me,  is  natural  in  many  other  men,  I 
infer,  and  so  I  am  not  afraid  to  write  that  I  never  had  loved 
Steerforth  better  than  when  the  ties  that  bound  me  to  him 
were  broken.  In  the  keen  distress  of  the  discovery  of  his 
unworthiness,  I  thought  more  of  all  that  was  brilliant  in  him, 
I  softened  more  towards  all  that  was  good  in  him,  I  did  more 
justice  to  the  qualities  that  might  have  made  him  a  man  of 
a  noble  nature  and  a  great  name,  than  ever  I  had  done  in  the 
height  of  my  devotion  to  him.  Deeply  as  I  felt  my  own 
unconscious  part  in  his  pollution  of  an  honest  home,  I  believed 
that  if  I  had  been  brought  tace  to  face  with  him,  I  could  not 
have  uttered  one  reproach.  I  should  have  loved  him  so  well 
still<^though  he  fascinated  me  no  longer — I  should  have  held 
-  in  so  much  tenderness  the  memory  of  my  affection  for  him, 
that  I  think  I  should  have  been  as  weak  as  a  spirit-wounded 
child,  in  all  but  the  entertainment  of  a  thought  that  we  could 
ever  be  re-united.  That  thought  I  never  had.  I  felt,  as  he 
had  felt,  that  all  was  at  .an  end  between  us.  What  his 
remembrances  of  me  were,  I  have  never  known — ^they  were 
light  enough,  perhaps,  and  easily  dismissed — ^butmine  of  him 
were  as  the  remembrances  of  a  cherished  friend,  who  was 
dead. 

Yes,  Steerforth,  long  removed  from  the  scenes  of  this  poor 
history !  My  sorrow  may  bear  involuntary  witness  against 
you  at  the  Judgment  Throne ;  but  my  angry  thoughts  or  my 
reproaches  never  will,  I  know ! 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  soon  spread  through  the 
town;  insomuch  that  as  I  passed  along  the  streets  next 
morning,  I  overheard  the  people  speaking  of  it  at  their  doors. 
Many  were  hard  upon  her,  some  few  were  hard  upon  him, 
but  towards  her  second  father  and  her  lover  there  was  but 
one  sentiment.      Among  all  lands  of  people  a  respect  for 
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them  in  their  distress  prevailed,  which  was  fiill  of  gentleness 
and  delicai^.  The  seafaring  men  kept  apart,  when  those  two 
were  seen  early,  walking  with  slow  steps  on  the  beach ;  and 
stood  in  knots,  talking  compassionately  among  themselyes. 

It  was  on  the  beach,  dose  down  by  the  sea,  that  I  found 
them.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  perceive  that  they  had  not 
slept  all  last  night,  even  if  Peggottyhad  fjEiiled  to  teU  me 
of  their  still  sitting  just  as  I  left  them,  when  it  was  broad 
day.  They  looked  worn ;  and  I  thought  Mr,  Peggotfy's  head 
was  bowed  in  one  night  more  than  in  all  the  years  I  had 
known  him.  But  they  were  both  as  graye  and  steady  as  the 
sea  itself:  then  lying  beneath  a  dark  sky,  waveless — ^yet 
with  a  heavy  roll  upon  it,  as  if  it  breathed  in  its  rest — and 
touched,  on  the  horizon,  with  a  strip  of  silvery  light  from  the 
unseen  sun. 

''  We  have  had  a  mort  of  talk,  sir,''  said  2ilr.  Peggotty 
to  me,  when  we  had  all  three  walked  a  little  while  in  dlenoe, 
"  of  what  we  ought  and  doen't  ought  to  do.     But  we  see 


our  course  now." 


I  happened  to  glance  at  Ham,  then  looking  out  to  sea 
upon  the  distant  light,  and  a  frightful  thought  came  into 
my  mind — ^not  that  his  face  was  angry,  for  it  was  not ;  I 
recal  nothing  but  an  expression  of  stem  determination  in  it 
— ^that  if  ever  he  encountered  Steerforth  he  would  kill  him. 

"My  dooty  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  is  done.  I  'm 
a  going  to  seek  my — "  he  stopped,  and  went  on  in  a  firmer 
voice:  ''  I  'm   a  goin^;  to  seek  her.     That's  my  dooiy  ever- 


more." 


He  shook  his  head  when  I  asked  him  where  he  would  seek 
her,  and  inquired  if  I  were  going  to  London  to-morrow  ?  I 
told  him  I  had  not  gone  to-day,  fearing  to  lose  the  chance  of 
being  of  any  service  to  him ;  but  that  I  was  ready  to  go 
when  he  would. 

**  I  '11  go  along  with  you,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  "  if  you  're 
agreeable,  to-morrow." 

We  walked  again,  for  a  while,  in  silence. 

"Ham,"  he  presoatly  resumed,  "he'll  hold  to  his  present 
work,  and  go  and  live  along  with  my  sister.  The  old  boat 
yonder — " 

'  WiU  you  desert  the  old  boat,  Mr.  Peggotty?"  I  gently 
interposed. 

"  My  station,  Mas'r  Da^y,"  he  returned,  "  ain't  there  no 
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longer;  and  if  ever  a  bobt foundered,  since  these iraa  daxk- 
ness  on>tli6  £Aoe  of.&e  deep,  that  one 'b  gone  down.  .  Bnt  no, 
sir,  no;  I  doen^t  Bieaa  as  it  ahould  -be  deserted.  Par  from 
that." 

We  walked  again  for  a  while,  as  before,  until  be  ex- 
plained: 

'*  My  wishes  lA,  sir,  as  it  shall  look^dayand  night;  winter 
and  summer,  asit  has  always  Looked,  siaoe  she  first  knoVd 
it.  If  erer  she  should  come  a  wandering  baok,  I  wouldn't 
have  the  old  plaoe  seem  to  cast  her  oS^  you  underatand,  but 
seem  to  tempt  her  to  draw  nigherto  %  and  to  peep  in,  maybe, 
like  a  ghost,  out  of  the  wind  end  rain,  through  the  old 
winder,-  at  the' old. seat  by  the  fire.  Then,  maybe,  Mas'r 
Davy,  seein'  none  but  Misms  Gummidge  there,  die  might  take 
heart  to  creep  in,  trembling ;  and  might  come  to  be  laid  down 
in  her  old  bed,  and  rest  her  weazy  head  wheie  it  was  once  so 

I  eould  not  speak  to  him  in  reply,  though  I  tried. 

''  Every  night,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *'  as  reg'lar  as  fta^nig^ 
eomes,  &e  candteiHiust  be  stood  in  its  old  pane  of.giass,  that 
if  evjer<  she  idiould  see  it^  it  may  seem  to  say  *  €k>me  back,  my 
child)  come  back ! '  If  ever  /there's  a.knock.  Ham  (partio'ler 
a  softknock^firteci  dark,,  at  your^.aunfs  door,  doen'tyou  go 
nigh  it.  Let  it  ■  be.  ihat^-HOot  •  your^^that  sees  my  fallen 
ehild!" 

He  walked  a  little  in  front  of  us,  and  kept  before  us  for 
some  minutes.  Dtoing  tius  interval*  I  glanced  at  Ham 
again,  and  observing  the  same  expression  on  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  still  diieoted  to  the>distant  lights  I  toacbed  his  ann. 

Twioe  I.  called,  .him  by  hisiname,:  in  the  time  in  which  I 
might  have  tried  to  rouse  a  sleeper,  before  he  heeded  me. 
When  I  at  last  inquired:  on  what  his  thoughts  were  so 
bent,  he  replied : 

''  On  what  '&  afbie  me,  Mas'r  Davy  ,*  and  over  yon.' 

"  On  the  life  before  you,  do  you  mean  ?  "  He  had  pointed 
confosedly  out  to  sea. 

''Ay,  Maa'r  Davy.  I  doen't.  rightly  know  bow  'tis,  but 
from  over  yon  there  seemed  to  me  to  come — >the  end  of  it 
like ;"  looking  at  me  as  if  he  were  waking,  but  with  Ihe 
same  determined  face. 

What  end  ?  "  I  asked,  possessed  by  my  former  &ar. 

I  doen't  know,"  he  sa^  thoughlfblly ;  "  I  was  calling  to 
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mmd  that  the  begiimiiig  of  it  all  did  take  place  here — and 
then  the  end  come.  But  it 's  gone !  Mas'r  Davy/'  he  added ; 
Bjmwenng,  as  I  thinks  my  look ;  "  you  han't  no  call  to  he 
afeerd  of  me;  but  I  'm  kiender  muddled  ;  I  don't  fare  to  feel 
no  matters/' — iddch  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  not 
himself,  and  quite  confounded. 

Mr.  Peg^tiy  stopping  fbor  us  to  join  him :  we  did  so,  and 
said  no  mare.  The  remembrance  of  this,  in  connexion  with 
my  former  thought;  however,  hatmted  me  at  intervals,  even 
until  the  inexorable  end  came  at  its  appointed  time. 

We  insensibly  approached  the  old  boat,  and  entered. 
Mrs.  Ghittimidge,  no  longer  moping  in  her  especial  comer, 
was  busy,  preparing  breakfast.  She  took  Mr.  Peggotty's 
haty  and  placed  his  seat  for  him,  and  spoke  so  comfortably 
and  softly,  that  I  hardly  knew  her. 

«Dan'l,  my  good  man,"  said  she,  "you  must  eat  and 
drink,  and  keep  up  your  strength,  for  without  it  you  '11  do 
nowt.  Try,  tkat'sa  dear  soul !  And  if  I  disturb  you  with 
my  dicketen,''  she  nkeant  her  chattering,  "  tell  me  so,  Dan'l, 
and  I  won't." 

Wben  she  had  served  us  all^  she  withdrew  to  the  window, 
where  she  sedulously  employed  hen^lf  in  repairing  some 
shirts  aoad  other  clothes  belonging  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  and 
neatly  Adding  and  packing  them  in  an  old  oilskin  bag,  such 
as  saSore  cacrry.  Meanwhile,  she  continued  talking,  in  the 
some  qidet  manner : 

"AH  timet  and  seasons,  you  know,  Dan'l,"  said  Mrs.  Chim- 
midge,  "I  shall  be  alius  here,  and  every  think  will  look 
aooordin'  toycrar  wishes.  I'm  a  poor  scholar,  but  I  shall 
imte  to  you,  odd  times,  when  you're  away,  and  send  my 
btters  to  Mas'r  Davy.  Maybe  you  '11  write  to  me  too,  Dan'l, 
odd  times,  and  tell  me  how  you  fare  to  fbel  upon  your  lone 
lorn  joumies." 

"  You  'U  be  a  solitaiy  woman  here,  I  'm  afeerd ! "  said  Mr. 
Peggotty. 

•*  No,  no,  Dan'l,"  she  returned,  "  I  shan't  be  that.  Doen't 
you  mind  me.  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  a  Beein  for 
you"  (MrSi  Gummidge  meant  a  home)  '*  again  you  comeback 
— ^to  keep  a  Beein  here  for  any  that  may  hap  to  come  back, 
Dan'l.  In  the  fine  time,  I  shall  set  outside  the  door  as  I  used 
to  do.  If  any  should  come  nigh,  they  shall  see  the  old  widder 
woman  true  to  'em,  a  long  way  off." 
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What  a  change  in  Mrs.  Gummidge  in  a  little  time !  She 
was  another  woman.  She  was  so  devoted,  she  had  such  a 
quick  perception  of  what  it  wonld  be  well  to  say,  and  what  it 
would  be  well  to  leave  unsaid,  she  was  so  forgetM  of  herself, 
and  so  regardful  of  the  sorrow  about  her,  that  I  held  her  in 
a  sort  of  veneration.  The  work  she  did  that  day !  There 
were  many  things  to  be  brought  up  from  the  beach  and  stored 
in  the  outhouse — as  oars,  nets,  sails,  cordage,  spars,  lobster* 
pots,  bags  of  ballast,  and  the  like ;  and  though  there  was 
abundance  of  assistance  rendered,  there  being  not  a  pair  of 
working  hands  on  all  that  shore  but  would  have  labored  hard 
for  Mr.  Feggotfy,  and  been  well  paid  in  being  asked  to  do  it, 
yet  she  persisted,  all  day  long,  in  toiling  under  weights  tiiat 
she  was  quite  unequal  to,  and  fagging  to  and  fro  on  all  sorts 
of  unnecessary  errands.  As  to  deploring  her  misfortune,  she 
appeared  to  have  entirely  lost  the  recollection  of  ever  having 
had  any.  She  preserved  an  equable  cheexfulness  in  the  midst  of 
her  sympathy,  which  was  not  the  least  astonishing  part  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  her.  Querulousness  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  did  not  even  observe  her  voice  to  Mter,  or  a  tear 
to  escape  from  her  eyes,  the  whole  day  through,  until 
twilight;  when  she  and  I  and  Mr.  Peggotty  being  alone 
together,  and  he  having  fallen  asleep  in  perfect  exhaustion,  she 
broke  into  a  half-suppressed  fit  of  sobbing  and  crying,  and 
taking  me  to  the  door,  said,  "  Ever  bless  you,  Mas'r  Davy,  be 
a  friend  to  him,  poor  dear ! "  Then,  she  immediately  ran  out 
of  the  house  to  wash  her  face,  in  order  that  she  might  sit 
quietly  beside  him,  and  be  found  at  work  there,  when  he  should 
awake.  In  short  I  left  her,  when  I  went  away  at  night,  the 
prop  and  staff  of  Mr.  Peggotfy's  affliction :  and  I  could  not 
meditate  enough  upon  the  lesson  that  I  read  in  Mrs.  Qummidgey 
and  the  new  experience  she  unfolded  to  me. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  when,  strolling  in  a 
melancholy  manner  through  the  town,  I  stopped  at  Mr.  Omer's 
door.  Mr.  Omer  had  taken  it  so  much  to  heart,  his  daught^ 
told  me,  that  he  had  been  veiylow  and  poorly  all  day,  and  had 
gone  to  bed  without  his  pipe. 

''A  deceitful,  bad-hearted  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Joram.  ''There 
was  no  good  in  her,  ever !  ** 

"  Don't  say  so,"  I  returned.     "  You  don't  think  so." 

"  Yes,  I  do !  "  cried  Mrs.  Joram,  angrily. 

"  No,  no,"  said  I, 
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Mrs.  Joram  toaaed  her  head,  endeayouring  to  be  very  stem 
and  cross ;  but  she  could  not  command  her  softer  self,  and 
began  to  cry.  I  was  young,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  thought  much 
the  better  c^  her  for  this  B3nnpathyy  and  fancied  it  became  her, 
as  a  virtuous  wife  and  mother,  very  well  indeed. 

*'  What  will  she  ever  do !  "  sobbed  Minnie.  ''  Where  will 
she  go  !  What  will  become  of  her !  Oh,  how  could  she  be 
80  cruel,  to  herself  and  him ! " 

I  remembered  the  time  when  Minnie  was  a  young  and  pretty 
girl;  and  I  was  glad  that  she  remembered  it  too,  so  feelingly. 

"  My  little  Minnie,''  said  Mrs.  Joram,  "  has  only  just  now 
been  got  to  sleep.  Even  in  her  sleep  she  is  sobbing  for 
Em'ly.  All  day  long,  little  Minnie  has  cried  for  her,  and 
asked  me,  over  and  over  again,  whether  Em'ly  was  wicked  ? 
What  can  I  say  to  her,  when  Emly  tied  a  ribbon  off  her  own 
neck  round  little  Minnie's  the  last  night  she  was  here,  and 
laid  her  head  down  on  the  pillow  beside  her  till  she  was  fast 
asleep!  The  ribbon's  round  my  little  Minnie's  neck  now. 
It  ought  not  to  be,  perhaps,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Em'ly  is 
veiy  bad,  but  they  were  fond  of  one  another.  And  the  child 
knows  nothing ! " 

Mrs.  Joram  was  so  unhappy,  that  her  husband  came  out  to 
take  care  of  her.  Leaving  them  together,  I  went  home  to 
Peggotiy's ;  more  melancholy  myself,  if  possible,  than  I  had 
beiyet. 

That  good  creature — I  mean  Peggotty — ^all  untired  by  her 
late  anxieties  and  sleepless  nights,  was  at  her  brother's,  where 
she  meant  to  stay  till  morning.  An  oldr  woman,  who  had 
been  employed  about  the  house  for  some  weeks  past,  while 
Peggotty  had  been  unable  to  attend  to  it,  was  the  house's  only 
other  occupant  besides  myself.  As  1  had  no  occasion  for  her 
services,  I  sent  her  to  bed,  by  no  means  against  her  will ;  and 
aat  down  before  the  kitchen  fire  a  little  while,  to  think  about 
aUthis. 

1  was  blending  it  with  the  deathbed  of  the  late  Mr.  Barkis, 
and  was  driving  out  with  the  tide  towards  the  distance  at 
which  Ham  had  looked  so  singularly  in  the  morning,  when  I 
was  recalled  from  my  wanderings  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
There  was  a  knocker  upon  the  door,  but  it  was  not  that  which 
laade  the  sound.  The  tap  was  from  a  hand,  and  low  down 
upon  the  door,  as  if  it  were  given  by  a  child. 

It  made  me  start  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the  knock  of  a 
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footman  to  a  person  of  distinction.  I  opened  the  door ;  and 
at  first  looked  down,  to  my  amazement,  on  nothing  but  a 
great  umbi<ella  that  appeared  to  be^  walking  about  of  itself. 
But  presently  I  diseovered  underneath  it,  Miss  Mowcher. 

I  might  not  have  been  prepared  to  give  the  little  creature  a 
very  kind  reception,  if,  on  her  removing  the  umbrella,  which 
her  utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  shut  up,  she  had  shown  me 
the  *^  volatile ''  expression  of  face  which  had  made  so  g^reat 
an  impression  on  me  at  our  first  and  last  meeting.  But  her 
face,  as  idie  turned  it  up  to  nine,  was  so  earnest ;  and  w}ien  I 
relieved  her  of  the  umbrella  (which  would  have  be^i  an 
inconvenient  one  for  the  Irish  Giant),  she  wrung  her  little 
hands  in  such  an  afflicted  manner;  that  I  rather  indined 
towards  her. 

'^  Miss  Mowcher !  '^said  I,  after  glancing  up  and  down  the 
empty  street,  without  distinctly  knowing  what  I  expected  to 
see  besides  ,*  ''  how  do  you  come  here  ?   What  is  the  matter?" 

She  motioned  to  me,  with  her  short  right  arm,  to  shut  the 
umbrella  for  her ;  and  passing  me  hurriedly,  went  into  the 
kitchen.  When  I  had  closed  the  door,  and  followed,  with 
the  umbrella  in  my  hand,  I  foimd  her  sitting  on  the  comer  of 
the  fender — it  was  a  low  iron  one,  with  two  flat  bars  at  top  to 
stand  plates  upon-^in'  the  shadow  of  the  boiler,  swaying 
herself  ba<^wards  and  forwards,  and  chafing  her  hands  upon 
her  knees  like  a  person  in  pain. 

Quite  alarmed  at  being  the  only  recipient  of  this  untimely 
visit,  and  the  only  spectator  of  this  pcnrtentous  behaviour,  I 
exclaimed  again,  "  Pray  tell  me.  Miss  Mowcher,  what  is  tib.e 
matter !  are  you  iU  ?  " 

"My  dear  young  soul/'  letumed  Miss' Mowcher,  squeesing 
her  hands  upon  her  heart  one  over  the  other.  "I  am  ill 
here,  I  am  very  ill.  To  think  that  it  should  come  to  this, 
when  I  might  have  known  it  and  pexhaps  prevented  it,  if  I 
hadn't  been  a  thoughtless  fool ! " 

Again  her  large  bonnet  (very  disproportionate  to  her 
figure)  went  backwards  and  forwards,  in  her  swaying  of  her 
little  body  to  and  firo ;  while  a  most  gigantic  bonnet  rooked, 
in  unison  with  it,  upon  the  waU. 

"  I  am  sozprised,"  I  began,  "  to  see  you  so  distressed  and 
serious  " — ^when  she  interrupted  me. 

"  Yes,  it 's  always  so  !  "  she  said.  "  They  are  all  surppsed, 
tiieee  inconsiderate  young  people,  fiedrly  and  fiill  groWn,  to  see 
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any  natural  fediiig  in  a  litde  thing  like  me !  They  laake  a 
pla3rthing  of  me,  use  me  for  their  amusement,  throw- me  away 
trhen  they^  are  tired,  and  wonder  that  I  feel  more  than  a  toy 
horse  or  a. wooden  soldier!  Yes,  yes,  that's  the  way.  The 
eld  way ! " 

'*  It  may  be,  with  others,''  I  retanied,  '^  but  I  do  assure 
you  it  is  not  with  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  at'  all 
suiprised  to  see  you  as  you  are  now  :  I  know  soHttle  of  you. 
I  said,  without  oonaidonition,  what  I  thought." 

''  What  can  I  dd  ?"  xetumed  the  little  woman,  ataading  up, 
and  holding  out  her  arms  to  show  herself.  ^*  See !  What  I 
am,  my  father  was ;  'and  my  sister  is ;  and  my  brother  is. 
I  haive  worked  for  sister  and  brother  these  many  years — 
hard,  Mr.  OopperfieMr-^^all  day.  I  must  live.  I  do  no  harm. 
If  there  are  people  so  unreflecting  or  so  crael,  aa  to  make  a 
jest  of-me,  what  is  left  fbr  me  to  do  but  to  make  a  jest  of 
myself  them,  and  eveiy thing?  If  I  do  so,  for  the  time, 
whose  fatdt  is  that  ?    Mine  ?  " 

No.  Not  Miss  Mowcher's,  I  peroeived. 
If  I  had  ohown  myaelf  a  sensitiye  dwarf  to  your  false 
/'  pursued  the  little  woman,  shaking  her  head  at  me, 
with  reproachfbl  earnestness,  "  how  much  of  his  help  or  good 
will  do  you  think  I  should  ever  have  had  ?  *  If  little  Mowcher 
(who  had  no  hand,  young  gentleman,  in  the  making  of 
hfinelf)  addressed  hesself  to  him,  or  the  like  of  him,  because 
«f  her  miafortuiiee,  when  do  you  suppose  her  small  voice 
would  have  been  heard?  Little  Mowcher  would  have  as 
BHich  need  to  live,  if  she  was  the  bitterest  and  dullest  of 
pigmies ;  but  she  eouldn't  do  it.  No.  She  might  whistle 
£>t  her  bread  and  butter  till  she  died  of  Air." 

MissMowoher  sat  down  on  the  fender  again,  and  took  out 
her  handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

''Be  ihankfulfbr  me,  if  you  have  a  kind  heart,  as  I  think 
you  have,"  she  said,  ''that  while  I  know  well  what  I  am,  I 
can  he  cheeorfultand  endure  it  all.  I  am  thankM  tent  myself, 
tt  any  rate,  that  I  can  find  my  tiny  way  through  the  world, 
without  being  beholden  to  any  one ;  and  that  in  return  for  all 
that  is  thrown  at  me,  in  folly  or  vanity,  as  I  go  along,  I  can 
tiirow  babbles  back.  If  I  don't  brood  over  all  I  want/ it  is 
the  better  for  me,  and  not  the  worse  for  any  one.  •  If  I.  am  a 
plaything  for  you  giants,  be  gentle  with  me." 

Miss   Mowcher  replaced  her  handkerchief  -in  her  pockety 
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looking  at  me  viili  very  intent  expression  all  the  while,  and 
pursued: 

"  I  saw  you  in  the  street  just  now.  You  may  suppose  I 
am  not  able  to  walk  as  fast  as  you,  with  my  short  legs  and 
short  breath,  and  I  couldn't  overtake  you;  but  I  gueased 
where  you  came,  and  came  after  you.  I  have  been  here 
before,  to-day,  but  the  good  woman  wasn't  at  home." 

'^  Do  you  kaow  her  ?  "  I  demanded. 

**  I  know  of  her,  and  about  her,"  she  replied,  "  from  Omer 
and  Joram.  I  was  there  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 
Do  you  remember  what  Steerforth  said  to  me  about  this 
unfortunate  girl,  that  time  when  I  saw  you  both  at  the  inn?" 

The  great  bonnet  on  Miss  Mowcher's  head,  and  the  greater 
bonnet  on  the  wall,  began  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  again 
when  she  asked  this  question. 

I  remembered  very  well  what  she  referred  to,  having  had 
it  in  my  thoughts  many  times  that  day.     I  told  her  so. 

*'  May  the  Father  of  all  Evil  confound  him,"  said  the  litde 
woman,  holding  up  her  forefinger  between  me  and  her 
sparkling  eyes ;  "  and  ten  times  more  confound  that  wicked 
servant ;  but  I  believed  it  was  you  who  had  a  boyish  passion 
for  her ! " 

"I?"  I  repeated. 

''  Child,  child !  In  the  name  of  blind  ill-fortune,"  cried 
Miss  Mowcher,  wringing  her  hands  impatiently,  as  she  went 
to  and  fro  again  upon  the  fender,  '^  why  did  you  praise  her 
so,  and  blush,  and  look  disturbed  ?  " 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  had  done  this, 
though  for  a  reason  very  different  from  her  supposition. 

"  What  did  I  know  ?  "  said  Miss  Mowcher,  taking  out  her 
handkerchief  again,  and  giving  one  little  stamp  on  the  ground 
whenever,  at  short  intervals,  she  applied  it  to  her  eyes  with 
both  hands  at  once.  ''  He  was  crossing  you  and  wheedling 
you,  I  saw;  and  you  were  soft  wax  in  his  hands,  I  saw. 
Had  I  left  the  room  a  minute,  when  his  man  told  me  that 
'  Young  Innocence '  (so  he  called  you,  and  you  may  call  him 
*  Old  Guilt '  all  the  days  of  your  life)  had  set  his  heart  upon 
her,  and  she  was  giddy  and  liked  him,  but  his  master  was 
resolved  that  no  harm  i^ould  come  of  it^ — more  for  your  sake 
than  for  hers — and  that  that  was  their  business  here  ?  How 
could  I  hu  believe  him  ?  I  saw  Steerforth  soothe  and  please 
you  by  his  praise  of  her !     You  were  the  first  to  mention  her 
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name.  You  o^nied  to  an  old  admiration  of  her.  You  were 
hot  and  oold,  and  red  and  white,  all  at  once  when  I  spoke  to 
3fou  of  her.  What  could  I  think— what  did  I  think— but 
that  you  were  a  young  libertine  in  everything  but  experience, 
and  had  fedlen  into  hands  that  had  experience  enough,  and 
could  manage  you  (haring  the  &ncy)  for  your  own  good  ? 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  Th^  were  afraid  of  my  finding  out  the  truth/' 
ezdaimed  Miss  Mowcher,  getting  off  the  fender,  and  trotting 
up  and  down  the  kitchen  with  her  two  short  arms  disiresafiilly 
lifted  up,  "  because  I  am  a  aharp  little  thing — I  need  be,  to 
get  through  the  world  at  all ! — ^and  th^  deceiyed  me  altc^ther, 
and  I  gave  the  poor  unfortoaate  girl  a  letter,  which  I  fully 
helieve  was  the  beginning  of  her  ever  speaking  to  Littimer, 
who  was  left  behind  on  purpose !  " 

I  stood  amazed  at  the  revelation  of  all  this  perfidy,  looking 
at  Miss  Mowcher  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  kitchen 
until  she  was  out  of  breath :  when  she  sat  upon  the  fender 
again,  and,  drying  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  shook  her 
head  for  a  long  time,  without  otherwise  moving,  and  without 
hnaking  silence. 

"  My  country  rounds,"  she  added  at  length,  ''  brought  me 
to  Norwich,  "Mi.  Coppeifield,  the  night  before  last.  What  I 
happened  to  find  out  there,  about  their  secret  way  of  coming 
and  going,  without  you — ^which  was  strange — ^led  to  my 
Bospecting  something  wrong.  I  got  into  the  coach  ^m 
I^mdon  last  night,  as  it  came  through  Norwich,  and  was  here 
IhiB  morning.     Oh,  oh,  oh  !  too  late ! " 

Poor  little  Mowcher  turned  so  chilly  after  all  her  crying 
and  fretting,  that  she  turned  round  on  the  fender,  putting  her 
poor  little  wet  feet  in  among  the  ashes  to  warm  them,  and  sat 
looking  at  the  fire,  like  a  large  doll.  I  sat  in  a  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth,  lost  in  unhappy  reflections,  and 
looking  at  the  fire  too,  and  sometimes  at  her. 

*'  I  muat  go,''  she  said  at  last,  rising  as  she  spoke.  "  It  'a 
^'    You  don't  mistrast  me  ?  " 

Meeting  her  sharp  glance,  which  was  as  sharp  as  ever 
when  she  asked  me,  I  could  not  on  that  short  challenge 
*»wer  no,  quite  firankly. 

**  Come ! "  said  she,  accepting  the  offer  of  my  hand  to  help 
W  over  the  fender,  and  looking  wistfully  up  into  my  face, 
''you  know  you  wouldn't  mistrust  me,  if  I  waa  a  fuU-sindi 
woman!" 
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I  felt  that  there  was  muck  truth  in  this ;  aad  I.feit  rathev 
ashamed  of  myself. 

"You  are  a  joung.maii/'  she  said,  nodding.  "Take  a 
word  of  adYLoe,  aven  &om  three  foot  sjothing.  .  Try  not  ;to 
associate  bodily  defects  with  mental,  my  good  fiiend^.  except 
for  a  solid  jreason." 

She  had  got  over  the  fendeip  now>  and  I  l^^d  got  over  my 
■sufipicion.  .  I  told  her  that  I.Tbelieyed  shehad  given  me  a 
faithful  account  of  herseJi^  and  that  we  liad  both  been  haplesa 
instruments  in  designing,  Mndsu  She  thanked  me,  and  said 
I  was  a  good  fellow. 

**  Now,  mind  I "  she  exdaimed^  turning  bade,  on  her  way 
to  the  door,  and  looking^  shrewdly  at  me,  with,  her  forefinger 
up  again.  "  I  have  some  reason  to  suspect,  from  what.  I  have 
heard — my  ears  are  always  open ;  I  can't  afford  to  spare  what 
powers  I  have — ^that  they  are  gone  abroad..  But  if  i^ver  they 
return,  if' ever  any  one  of  them  returns^  while •!  am. aliva,  I  am 
more  likely  than  another,  going  about  as  I  do,  to  find  it  out 
soon.  Whatever  I  know,  you. shall  know»<  If  ever  I  can  do 
anything  to  serve  the  poor  betrayed  girl,  I  will  do  it  faithfiilly, 
please  Heaven !  And  Littimer  had  better  have  a  bloodhound 
at  his  back,  than  Httle  Mowcber ! '' 

I  placed  impUcit  fieuth  in  this  last  statement,,  when  I 
marked  the  look  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

*^  Trust  me  oio  more,  but  trust  me  no  less,  than  you  would 
trust  a  ^illrsi^ed  woman,"  said  the  little  creature,  touching 
me  appealingly  on  the  wrist.  '*  If  ever  you  see  me  again, 
unlike  what  I  am  now,  and  like  what  I  .was  when  you  first 
saw  me,  observe  whai:  cQmpany  I  am  in. .  Call.to  mind  that  I 
am  a  very  helpljees  anddefenceleas  little  thing.  Think  of  me 
at  home  with  my  brother  like  myself  and  sister  like  myself 
when  my  day's  wodc  is  done.  Perhaps  you  won't,  then,  be 
very  hard  upon  me,  or  surprised  if  J  can  be  distressed  and 
serious.     Good  night ! " 

I  gave  Miss  Mowcher  my  hand,  with  a  very  difiEerent 
opinion  of  h&x.  from  that  which  I  had  hitherto  entertained,  and 
opened  the.  door  to  let  her  out.  It  was  not  a  trifling  business 
to  get  the  great  umbrella  up,  and  properly  balanced  in  her 
gtasp ;  butat  laatl  sucoesafoUy  accomplished  this,  and  saw  it 
go  bobbing  down  the  street  through  the  rain,  without  the 
least  appearance,  of  having  anybody  underneath  it,  except 
when  a  heavier  fall  than  usual  &om  some  overcharged  water- 
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spout  sent  it  toppling  over,  on  one  side,  .and  discovered  Miss 
Mowcher  straggling  yiolently  to  get  it  rigkt.  After  making 
one  or  two  salliea  to  her  relief^  wldch  were  rendered  futile  by 
the  umbrella's  hopping  on  again,  like  an  immense  bird, 
before  I  oonld  reaok  it,  I  oame  in,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  till 
morning, 

In  the  morning*  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Peggotty  and  by  my 
old  nurse,  and  we  went  at  an  early  Jioor  to  the  coach  office^ 
where  Mrs.  Gummidge.  and  Ham  were  waiting  to  take  leave 
of  us. 

''Mas'r  Davy,"  Ham  whispered,  drawu^  me  aside,  while 
Mr.  Peggotfy  was  stowing  his  bag  among  the  luggage,  **  his 
life  is  quite  broke  up.  He  doen't  know  wheer  he 's  going ; 
he  doen't  know  what's  afore  him ;  he's  bound  upon  a  voyage 
that  '11  last,  on  and  oS^  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  take  my  wured 
for't,  unless  ha  finds  what  he's  a  seeking  of.  I  am  sure 
you'll  be  a  icksod  to  him,  Mas'T  JDavy  ?  ^' 

''Trust  me,  I  will  indeed,"  said  I,  shaking  hands  with  Ham 
earnestly,. 

"  Thankee.  ThaQkee,  very  kind,  sir.  One  thing  furder. 
I  'm  in  good  employ,  you  know,  Mas'r  Davy,  and  I  han't  no 
way  now  of  spending  what  I  gets.  Money 's  of  no  use  to  me 
no  moroy  except  to .  live.  If  you  can  lay  it  out  for  him,  I 
shall  do  my  work  with  a  better  art.  Though  as  to  that,  sir," 
and  he  spoka  veiy  steadily  and  mildly,  '*  you  're  not  to  think 
but  I  shall  work  at.  all  times,  like  a  man,  and  act  the  best 
that  lays  in  my  power  1 " 

I  told  him  I  was  well  convinced  of  it;  and  I  hinted  that  I 
hoped  the  time  might  even  come,  when  he  would  cease  to  lead 
the  lonely  life  he  naturally  eontemplated  now. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  *'  all  that 's  past  and 
over  with  me,  air.  No.,  oneoan  never  fill  the  place  that's 
ompty.  But  you  'U  bear  in  mind  about  the  money,  as  theer  's 
at  all  times  some  laying  by  for  him  ?  " 

Beminding  him  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Peggotty  derived  a 
steady,  tboi^^  certainly  a  very  moderate  income  from  the 
bequest  of  his  late  brother-<in*law,  I  promised  to  do  so.  We 
thai  took  leavA  of  each  other.  I  cannot  leave  him  even  now, 
^tho^t  xemembeiing  with  a  pang,  at  once  his  modest 
fortitude  and  his  great  sorrow. 

As  to  Mrs.  Qummidge,  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  describe 
W  she  ma  down  the  street  by  the  side  c£  the  coach,  seeing 
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nothing  but  Mr.  Peggotty  on  the  roof,  through  the  tears  she 
tried  to  repress,  and  daflhing  herself  against  the  people  who 
were  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  I  should  enter  on  a 
task  of  some  difficulty.  Therefore  I  had  better  leave  her 
sitting  on  a  baker's  door-step,  out  of  breath,  with  no  shape  at 
all  remaining  in  her  bonnet,  and  one  of  her  shoes  gS,  lying  on 
the  pavement  at  a  considerable  distance. 

When  we  got  to  our  journey's  end,  our  first  pursuit  was  to 
look  about  for  a  little  lodging  for  Peggotfy,  where  her 
brother  could  have  a  bed.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
one,  of  a  very  dean  and  cheap  description,  over  a  chandler*s 
shop,  only  two  streets  removed  from  me.  When  we  had 
engaged  this  domicile,  I  bought  some  cold  meat  at  an  eating- 
house,  and  took  my  fellow-travellers  home  to  tea;  a  pro- 
ceeding, I  regret  to  state,  which  did  not  meet  with  Mrs. 
Grupp's  approval,  but  quite  the  contrary.  I  ought  to  observe, 
however,  in  explanation  of  that  hdya  state  of  mind,  that  she 
was  much  offended  by  Peggotty's  tucking  up  her  widow's 
gown  before  she  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  place,  and  setting 
to  work  to  dust  my  bed-room.  This  Mrs.  Crupp  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  liberty,  and  a  liberty,  she  said,  was  a  thing  she 
never  allowed. 

Mr.  Peggotty  had  made  a  communication  to  me  on  the  way 
to  London  for  which  I  was  not  unprepared.  It  was,  that  he 
purposed  first  seeing  Mrs.  Steeiforth.  As  I  felt  bound  to 
assist  him  in  this,  and  also  to  mediate  between  them ;  with 
the  view  of  sparing  the  mother's  feelings  as  much  as  possible, 
I  wrote  to  her  tluit  night.  I  told  her  as  mildly  as  I  could 
what  his  wrong  was,  and  what  my  own  share  in  his  injury. 
I  said  he  was  a  man  in  very  common  life,  but  of  a  most 
gentle  and  upright  character;  and  that  I  ventured  to  express 
a  hope  that  she  would  not  refuse  to  see  him  in  his  heavy 
trouble.  I  mentioned  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  the 
hour  of  our  coming,  and  I  sent  the  letter  myself  by  the  first 
coach  in  the  morning. 

At  the  appointed  time,  we  stood  at  the  door — ^the  door  of 
that  house  where  I  had  been,  a  few  days  since,  so  happy : 
where  my  youthful  confidence  and  warmth  of  heart  had  been 
yielded  up  so  freely:  which  was  closed  against  me  hence- 
forth :  which  was  now  a  waste,  a  ruin. 

No  Littimer  appeared.  The  pleasanter  iaoQ  which  had 
replaced  his,  on  liie  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  answered  to  our 
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snmmoiiBy  and  went  before  ns  to  the  drawing-room.  Mrs. 
Steerforth  was  sitting  there.  Rosa  Dartle  glided,  as  we  went 
in,  from  another  part  of  the  room,  and  stood  behind  her 
chair. 

I  saw,  directly,  in  his  mother's  face,  that  she  knew  from 
himself  what  he  had  done.  It  was  very  pale,  and  bore  the 
traces  of  deeper  emotion  than  my  letter  cdone,  weakened  by 
the  doubts  her  .fondness  would  have  raised  upon  it,  would 
have  been  likely  to  create.  I  thought  her  more  like  him 
than  ever  I  had  thought  her ;  and  I  felt,  rather  than  saw, 
that  the  resemblance  was  not  lost  on  my  companion. 

She  sat  upright  in  her  arm-chair,  with  a  stately,  immove- 
able, passionless  air,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
disturb.  She  looked  very  stedfastly  at  Mr.  Peggotty  when  he 
stood  before  her ;  and  he  looked,  quite  as  stedfastly  at  her. 
Rosa  Dartle's  keen  glance  comprehended  all  of  us.  For  some 
moments  not  a  word  was  spoken.  She  motioned  to  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty to  be  seated.  He  said,  in  a  low  voice^  **  1  shoiddn't 
feel  it  nat'ral,  ma'am,  to  sit  down  in  this  houje.  I  'd  sooner 
stand."  And  this  was  succeeded  by  another  silence,  which 
she  broke  thus : 

'*  I  know,  with  deep  regret,  what  has  brought  you  here. 
What  do  you  want  of  me  ?     What  do  you  ask  me  to  do  ?  " 

He  put  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  feeling  in  his  breast  for 
Emily's  letter,  took  it  out,  unfolded  it,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"  Please  to  read  that,  ma'am.     That 's  my  niece's  hand ! " 

She  read  it,  in  the  same  stately  and  impassive  way, — 
untouched  by  its  contents,  as  far  as  I  could  see, — and  re- 
turned it  to  him. 

"  '  Unless  he  brings  me  back  a  lady,* "  said  Mr.  Peg- 
gotfy,  tracing  out  that  part  with  his  finger.  '^  I  come  to 
know,  ma'am,  whether  he  will  keep  his  wured  ? " 

"No,"  she  returned. 

"Why  not?"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"It  is  impossible.  He  would  disgrace  himself.  You 
cannot  fail  to  know  that  she  is  fSar  below  him." 

"  Raise  her  up !  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  She  is  uneducated  and  ignorant." 

"  Maybe  she 's  not ;  mayl^  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "I 
think  not,  ma'am ;  but  I  'm  no  judge  of  them  things.  Teach 
her  better ! " 

"  Since  you  oblige  me  to  speak  more  plainly,  which  I  am 
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very  unwilling  to  do,  ker  humble  connexions  would  Tender 
such  a  thing  impossible,  if  nothing  else  did." 

''  Hark  to  this,  ma'am,"  he  returned,  slowly  and*  q[nietly. 
"  You  know  what  it  is  to  love  your  child.  So  do  I.  If  she 
waa  a  hundred  times  my  child,  I  couldn't  loTe  her  move.  You 
doen't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  your  child.*  .I'do..  AQ.  the 
heaps  of  riches  in  the  wureld  would  be  nowt.'to  JBLe'(af  they 
was  mine)  to  buy  her  back !  But  save  her  from  .{hiswdisgraoe, 
and  she  shall  never  be  disgraced  by  us.  Not  muti  of  us 
that  she's  growed  up  among,  not  one  of  us  that^' jived 
along  with  her,  and  had  her  for  their  all  in  all,  these'  \iiany 
year,  will  ever  look  upon  her  pritty  face  again.  We  *11  be 
content  to  let  her  be ;  we  '11  be  content  to  think  of.  her,  far 
off,  as  if  she  was  underneath  another  sun  and  sky ;  we  'U  be 
content  to  trust  her  to  her  husband, — to  her  littie. children, 
p'raps, — ^and  bide  the  time  when  all  of  us  shall  be  £like  in 
quaHiy  afore  our  God !  " 

Ths  nigged  eloquence  with  which  he  spoke,  was  not  devoid 
of  all  effect.  She  still  presort  *ed  her  proud  manner,  but  there 
was  a  iV>uch  of  softness  in  her  voice,  as  she  answered : 

*^  I  justify  nothing.  I  make  no  counter-accusations.  But 
I  am  sorry  to  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  Such  a  maniage 
would  irretrievably  blight  my  sen's  career,  and  ruin  his.proe- 
pects.  Nothing  is  more  certaip.  than  that  it  neveir^Qi^viiake 
place,  and  never  will.  If  there  is  any  '^otittf  .laftnpen- 
sation — "  "   ♦   - '  ■! 

''  I  am  looking  at  the  likeness  of  the  face,"  interra{^;ed 
Mr.  Peggotiy,  witii  a  steady  but  a  kindling  eye,  "that  has 
looked  at  me,  in  my  home,  at  my  fireside,  in  my  boat — wheer 
not  ? — smiling  and  friendly,  when  it  was  so  treacherous,  that 
I  go  half  wild  when  I  think  of  it.  If  the  likeness  .oi^'  that 
face  don't  turn  to  burning  fire,  at  the  thought  of>«ffenng 
money  to  me  for  my  child's  blight  and  ruin,  it 's  as  fafui.-  I 
doen't  know,  being  a  lady's,  but  what  it 's  worse.."  ♦  •  ^ . ' 

She  changed  now,  in  a  moment.  An  angry  flusli  6TM|(Mad 
her  features ;  and  she  said,  in  an  intolerant  mann^iv -^^^isping 
the  arm-chair  tightly  with  her  hands  :  •  •  .  •*-..  '. 

''  What  compensation  can  you  make  to  me  for  opsDin^such 
a  pit  between  me  and  my  son  ?  What  is  your  love  to  mine  ? 
What  is  your  separation  to  ours  ?  " 

Miss  Dartle  softly  touched  her,  and  bent  down  her  head  to 
whisper,  but  she  would  not  hear  a  word. 
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''  No,  Rosa;  not  a  word !  Let  the  man  listen  to  what  I 
Bay !  My  son,  who  has  been  the  object  of  my  life,  to  whpm 
its  eyeiy  thought  has  been  devoted,  whom  I  have  gratified 
j&om  a  child  in  every  wish,  j&om  whom  I  have  had  no  sepa- 
rate existence  since  his  birth, — to  take  up  in  a  moment  with 
a  miserable  girl,  and  avoid  me !  To  repay  my  confidence 
with  systematic  deception,  for  her  sake,  and  quit  me  for  her ! 
To  set  this  wretched  fleuicy,  against  his  mother's  claims  upon 
his  duty,  love,  respect,  gratitude — claims  that  every  day  and 
hour  of  his  life  should  have  strengthened  into  ties  that  nbthing 
eould  be  proof  against !     Is  this  no  injury  ?  " 

Again  Rosa  Darde  tried  to  soothe  her ;  again  inefEectuaHy. 

''  I  say,  Rosa,  not  a  word !     If  he  can  stake  his  all  •upon 
the  lightest  object,  I  can  stake  my  all  upon  a  greater  piLrpose.\ 
Let  him  go  where  he  will,  with  the  means  that  my  love'hais. 
secured  to  him !     Does  he  think  to  reduce  me  by  long  absence'  ?'. 
He  knows  his  mother  very  little  if  he  does.     Let  -hila  fuV 
away  his  whim  now,  and  he  is  welcome  back.     Let  him'flot 
put  her  away  now,  and  he  never  shialL  comenearme,'ll'viJ^''6f ; 
d3ring,  while  I  can  raise  my  hand  to  make  a  sign  againk'-it- 
unless,  being  rid  of  her  for  ever,  he  comes  humbly  to  me  and' 
begs  for  my  forgiveness.     This  is  my  right.     This  is  the 
acknowledgment  I  unU  haw.     This  is  the  separation  that  there 
is  between  us !     And  is  this,"  she  added,  looking  at  her  visitor 
with  the  proud  intolerant  air  with  which  she  had  begun,  **  no 
injury  ?  " 

While  I  heard  and  saw  the  mother  as  she  said  these  words, 
I  seemed  to  hear  and  see  the  son,  defying  them.  All  'iliat^r 
liad  ever  seen  in  him  of  an  unyidding,  wilful'  spirit,*  I  saw  in 
her.  All  the  understanding  that  I  had  now  of  his  middif  ected 
energy,  became  an-undarstanding  of  her  character  loo,  aiid  a 
perception  that  it  was,  in  its  strongest  springs,  the  salhe. 

She  now  observed  to  me,  aloud,  resuming  her  former 
restraint,  that  it  was  useless  to  hear  more,  or  to  sayiaore,  and 
that  she  begged  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview.  She  rose 
with  an  air  of  Sigo^ty  to  leave  the  room,  when'  Mr.  Peggotty 
signified  that  it  was  needless. 

*'  Doen't  fear  me  being  any  hindrance  to  you,  I  have  no 

more  to  say,  ma'am,"  he  remarked  as  he  moved  towards  the 

door.     **  I  come  heer  with  no  hope,  and  I  take  away  no  hope. 

I  have  done  what  I  thowt  should  be  done,  but  I  never  looked 

for  any  good  to  come  of  my  stan'ning  where  I  do.     This  hiA 

d2 
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been  too  eyil  a  honBe  fur  me  and  mine,  fiir  me  to  be  in  my 
right  senses  and  expect  it." 

With  this,  we  departed;  leaving  her  standing  by  her 
elbow-chair,  a  picture  of  a  noble  presence  and  a  handsome 
face.  .  . 

We  had,  on  our  way  out,  to  cross  a  payed  hall,  with  glass 
sides  and  roof,  over  which  a  vine  was  trained.  Its  leaves  and 
shoots  were  green  then,  and  the  day  being  sunny,  a  pair  of 
glass  doors  leading  to  Hie  garden  were  thrown  opei):.  Rosa 
Dartle,  entering  this  way  with  a  noiseless  step,  when  we  were 
close  to  them,  addressedfherself  to  me  : 

"You  do  well,"  she  said,  ''indeed,  to  bring  this  fellow 
here!" 

Such  a  concentration  of  rage  and  scorn  as  darkened  her 
face,  and  flashed  in  her  jet-black  eyes,  I  could  not  have 
thought  compressible  even  into  that  £ajce.  The  scar  made  by 
the  hammer  ;was,  as  usual  in  this  excited  state  of  her  features, 
strongly  marked.  When  the  throbbing  I  had  seen  before, 
came  into  it  as  I  looked  at  her,  she  absolutely  lifted  up  her 
hand  and  struck  it. 

"  This  is  a  fellow,"  she  said,  ''  to  champion  and  bring  here, 
is  he  not  ?     You  are  a  true  man ! " 

**  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "you  ore  surely  not  so  unjust 
as  to  condemn  me  I" 

"  Why  do  you  bring  division  between  these  two  mad  crea- 
tures ?  "  she  returned.  "  Don't  you  know  that  they  are  both 
mad  with  their  own  self-will  and  pride  ?  " 

"  Is  it  my  doing  ?  "  I  returned. 

"  Is  it  your  doing !  "  she  retorted.  "  Why  do  you  bring 
this  man  here  ?  " 

"He  is  a  deeply  injured  man.  Miss  Dartle,"  I  replied. 
"  You  may  not  know  it." 

"  I  know  that  James  Steerforth,"  she  said,  with  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  prevent  the  storm  that  was  raging 
there,  from  being  loud,  "  has  a  false,  corrupt  heart,  and  is  a 
traitor.  But  what  need  I  know  or  care  about  this  fellow,  and 
his  common  niece  ?  " 

"  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "  you  deepen  the  inj.ury.  It  is 
sufficient  already.  I  will  only  say,  at  parting,  that  you  do 
him  a  great  wrong." 

*'  I  do  him  no  wrong,"  she  returned.  "  They  are  a  depraved 
worthless  set.     I  woidd  have  her  whipped ! " 
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Mr.  Peggotty  passed  on,  witkout  a  word,  and  went  out  at 
the  door. 

"Oh,  shame,  Miss  Darde!  shame!"  I  said  indignantly. 
''  How  can  you  bear  to  trample  on  his  undeserved  affliction ! " 

*'  I  would  trample  on  them  all,"  she  answered.  "  I  would 
haye  his  house  pulled  down.  I  would  have  her  branded  on 
the  isuce,  drest  in  rags,  and  cast  out  in  the  streets  to  starve. 
If  I  had  the  power  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her,  I  would  see  it 
done.  See  it  done  ?  I  would  do  it !  I  detest  her.  If  I 
ever  could  reproach  her  with  her  infamous  condition,  I  would 
go  anywhere  to  do  so.  If  I  could  hunt  her  to  her  grave,  I 
would.  If  there  was  any  word  of  comfort  that  would  be  a 
Bolace  to  her  in  her  dying  hour,  and  only  I  possessed  it,'  I 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  life  itself." 

The  mere  vehemence  of  her  words  can  convey,  I  am  sensible,, 
but  a  weak  impression  of  the  passion  by  which  she  was  pos- 
sessed, and  which  made  itself  articulate  in  her  whole  figure, 
though  her  voice,  instead  of  being  raised,  was  lower  than 
usual.  No  description  I  could  give  of  her  would  do  justice' to 
my  recollection  of  her,  or  to  her  entire  deliverance  of  herself 
to  her  anger.  I  have  seen  passion  in  many  forms,  biit  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  such  a  form  as  that. 

When  I  joined  Mr.  Peggotty,  he  was  walking  slowly  and 
thoughti^illy  down  the  hill.  He  told  me,  as  soon  as  I  came 
up  with  him,  that  having  now  discharged  his  mind  of  what  he 
had  purposed  doing  in  London,  he  meant  ''  to  set  out  on  his 
travels,"  that  night.  I  asked  him  where  he  meant  to  go? 
He  only  answered,  "  I  'm  a  going,  sir,  to  seek  my  niece/^  ' 

We  went  back  to  the  little  lodging  over  the  chandler'is  shop, 
and  there  I  found  an  opportunity  of  repeating  to  Peggotty 
what  he  had  said  to  me.  She  informed  me,  in  return,  that 
he  had  said  the  same  to  her  that  morning.  She  knew  no  more 
than  I  did,  where  he  was  going,  but  she  thought  he  had  some 
project  shaped  out  in  his  mind. 

I  did  not  like  to  leave  him,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
we  all  three  dined  together  off  a  beefsteak  pie — ^which  was  one 
of  the  many  good  things  for  which  Peggotty  was  famous — and 
which  was  curiously  flavoured  on  this  occ€ision,  I  recoUect 
well,  by  a  miscellaneous  taste  of  tea,  coffee,  butter,  bacon, 
cheese,  new  loaves,  firewood,  candles,  and  walnut  ketchiJip, 
continually  ascending  from  the  shop.  After  dinner  we  sat  for 
an  hour  or  so  near  the  window,  without  talking  much ;  am 
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then  Mr.  Peggotty  got  up,  and  brought  his  oilskin  bag  and 
his  stout  stick,  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

He  accepted,  from  his  sister's  stock  of  ready  money,  a  small 
sum  on  account  of  his  l^^acy ;  barely  enough,  I  should  have 
thought,  to  keep  him  for  a  month.  He  promised  to  com- 
municate with  me,  when  anything  befel  him  ,*  and  he  slung 
his  bag  about  him,  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  bade  us  both 
"  Good  bye ! " 

*'  All  good  attend  you,  dear  old  woman,''  he  said,  embracing 
Peggotty,  *'  and  you  too,  Mas'r  Davy ! "  shaking  hands  with 
me.  '^  I  'm  agoingto  seekher,  Air  and  wide.  If  she  should 
come  home  while  I  *m  away, — ^but  ah,  that  ain't  like  to  be ! — 
or  if  I  should  bring  her  back,  my  meaning  is,  that  she  and 
me  shall  live  and  die  where  no  one  can't  reproach  her.  If 
any  hurt  should  come  to  me,  remember  that  ^e  last  words  I 
left  for  her  was,  '  My  unchanged  lore  is  with  my  darling  child, 
and  I  forgive  her ! '  '* 

He  said  this  solemnly,  bare-headed ;  then,  putting  on  his 
hat,  he  went  down  the  stairs,  and  away.  We  followed  to  the 
door.  It  was  a  warm,  dusty  evening,  just  the  time  when,  in 
ihe  great  main  thoroughfare  out  of  which  that  bye-way  turned, 
there  was  a  temporaiy  lull  in  the  eternal  tread  of  feet  upon 
the  pavement,  and  a  strong  red  sunshine.  He  turned  alone, 
at  the  comer  of  our  shady  street,  into  a  glow  of  light,  in  which 
we  lost  him. 

Rarely  did  that  hour  of  the  evening  come,  rarely  did  I 
wake  at  night,  rarely  did  I  look  up  at  the  moon,  or  stars,  or 
watch  the  falling  rain,  or  hear  the  wind,  but  I  thought  of 
his  solitary  figure  toiling  on,  poor  pilgrim,  and  recalled  the 
words: 

"  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  her,  fur  and  wide.  If  any  hurt 
should  come  to  me,  remember  that  the  last  words  I  left  for 
her  was,  *  My  unchanged  love  is  with  my  darling  child,  axid  I 
forgive  her ! '  *' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

B2JBSFUL. 

Axi.  this  time;  I  had  gone  on  loving  Dora,  harder  than 
ever.  Her  idea  was  mj  xefagQ  in  disappointment  and  dis- 
tress, and  made  some  amends  to  me,  even  for  the  loss  of  my 
friend.  The  more  I  pitied  myself,  or  pitied  others,  the  more 
I  sought  for  consolation  in  the  image  of  Dora.  The  greater 
the  aocam.iilation  of  deceit  and  trouble  in  the  world,  the 
brighter  and  the  purer  shone  the  star  of  Dora  high  above  the 
world.  I  don't  think  I  had  any  definite  idea  where  Dora 
came  from,  or  in  what  degree  she  was  related  to  a  higher 
order  of  beings ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  have  scouted 
the  notion,  of  her  being  i\imply  human,  like  any  other  young 
lady,  with  indignation  axaX  contempt. 

If  I  may  so  express  it,  I  was  steeped  in  Dora.  I  was  not 
merely  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  but  I  was  satu- 
rated  through  and  through.  Enough  love  might  have  been 
wrung  out  of  me,  metaphorically  speaking,  to  drown  anybody 
in ;  and  yet  there  would  have  remained  enough  within  me,  and 
all  over  me,  to  pervade  my  entire  existence. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  on  my  own  account,  when  I  came 
back,  was  to  take  a  night-walk  to  Norwood,  and,  like  the 
subject  of  a  venerable  riddle  of  my  childhood  to  go  ''  round 
and  round  the  house,  without  ever  touching  the  house,'' 
thinking  about  Dora.  I  believe  the  theme  of  this  incompre- 
hensible conundrum  was  the  moon.  No  matter  what  it  was, 
I,  the  moon-struck  slave  of  Dora,  perambulated  round  and 
round  the  house  and  garden  for  two  hours,  looking  through 
crevices  in  the  palings,  getting  my  chin  by  dint  of  violent 
exertion  above  the  rusty  nails  on  the  top,  blowing  kisses  at 
the  lights  in  the  windows,  and  romantically  calling  on  the 
night,  at  intervals,  to  shield  my  Dora — I  don't  exactly  know 
what  from,  I  suppose  from  fire.  Perhaps  from  mice,  to  which 
she  had  a  great  objectioiL 
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My  love  was  so  much  on  my  mhxd,  and  it  was  so  natural 
to  me  to  confide  in  Peggotty,  when  I  found  her  again  by  my 
side  of  an  evening  with  the  old  set  of  industrial  implements, 
buslLy  making  the  tour  of  my  wardrobe,  that  I  imparted  to 
her,  in  a  sufficiently  roundabout  way,  my  great  secret.  Peg- 
gotty  was  strongly  interested,  but  I  could  not  get  her  into  my 
view  of  the  case  at  alL  She  was  audaciously  prejudiced  in 
my  favor,  and  quite  unable  to  understand  why  I  should  have 
any  misgivings,  or  be  low-spirited  about  it.  "  The  young 
lady  might  think  herself  well  oS"  she  observed,  **  to  have 
sucJi  a  beau.  And  as  to  her  Pa,''  she  said,  ''  what  did  the 
gentleman  expect,  for  gracious  sake !  " 

I  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Spenlow's  Proctorial  gown 
9nd  stiff  cravat  took  Peggotty  down  a  little,  and  inspired  her 
with  a  greater  reverence  for  the  man  who  was  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  ethereaHsed  in  my  eyes  eveiy  day, 
and  about  whom  a  reflected  radiance  seemed  to  me  to  beam 
when  he  sat  erect  ir^  Court  among  his  papers,  like  a  little 
lighthouse  in  a  sea  of  stationery.  And  by-the-bye,  it  used  to 
be  uncommonly  strange  to  me  to  consider,  I  remember,  as  I 
sat  in  Court  too,  how  those  dim  old  judges  and  doctors  wouldn't 
have  cared  for  Dora  if  they  had  known  her ;  how  they  wouldn't 
have  gone  out  of  their  senses  with  rapture,  if  marriage  with 
Dora  had  beoi  proposed  to  them ;  how  Dora  might  have  sung 
and  played  upon  that  glorified  guitar,  until  she  led  me  to  the 
verge  of  madness,  yet  not  have  tempted  one  of  those  slow-goers 
an  inch  out  of  his  road ! 

I  despised  them,  to  a  man.  Frozen-out  old  gardeners  in 
the  flower-beds  of  the  heart,  I  took  a  personal  oflence  against 
them  all.  The  Bench  was  nothing  to  me  but  an  insensible 
blunderer.  The  Bar  had  no  more  tenderness  or  poetry  in  it, 
than  the  Bar  of  a  public-house. 

Taking  the  management  of  Peggotiy's  affairs  into  my  own 
hands,  with  no  little  pride,  I  proved  the  will,  and  came  to  a 
settlement  with  the  Legacy  Dufy-office,  and  took  her  to  the 
Bank,  and  soon  got  everything  into  an  orderly  train.  We 
varied  the  legal  character  of  these  proceedings  by  going  to  see 
some  perspiring  Wax- work,  in  Fleet  Street  (mdted,  I  should 
hope,  these  twenty  years) ;  and  by  visiting  Miss  Linwood's 
Exhibition,  which  I  remember  as  a  Mausoleum  of  needlework, 
favourable  to  self-examination  and  repentance ;  and  by  inspect- 
ing liie  Tower  of  London ;  and  going  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's. 
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All  these  wonders  afforded  Peggotty  as  mucli  pleasure  as  she 
▼as  able  to  enjoy,  under  existing  circumstances:  except,  I 
think,  St.  Paul's,  which,  fix)m  her  long  attachment  to  her 
workbox,  became  a  riyal  of  the  picture  on  the  lid,  and  was,  in 
some  particulars,  vanquished,  she  considered,  by  that  work  of 
art 

P^;gotty's  business,  which  was  what  we  used  to  call  "  com- 
mon-form business"  in  the  Commons  (and  very  light  and 
lucrative  the  common-fonn  business  was),  being  settled,  I  took 
her  down  to  the  office  one  morning  to  pay  her  bill.  Mr. 
Spenlow  had  stepped  out,  old  Tiffey  said,  to  get  a  gentleman 
sworn  for  a  marriage  licence ;  but  as  I  knew  he  would  be 
back  directiy,  our  place  lying  dose  to  the  Surrc^ate's,  and  to 
the  Vicar-General's  office  too,  I  told  Peggotty  to  wait. 

We  were  a  little  like  undertakers,  in  tiie  Conunons,  as 
regarded  Probate  transactions ;  generally  making  it  a  rule  to 
look  more  or  less  cut  up,  when  we  had  to  deal  with  clients  in 
mourning.  In  a  similar  feeling  of  delicacy,  we  were  always 
blithe  and  light-hearted  with  the  licence  cUents.  Therefore  I 
hinted  to  P^gotty  that  she  would  find  Mr.  Spenlow  much 
recovered  fmrn  the  shock  of  Mr.  Barkis's  decease ;  and  indeed 
he  came  in  like  a  bridegroom. 

But  neither  Peggotfy  nor  I  had  eyes  for  him,  when  we 
saw,  in  company  with  him,  Mr.  Murdstone.  He  was  very 
little  changed.  His  hair  looked  as  thick,  and  was  certainly 
as  black,  as  ever ;  and  his  glance  was  as  little  to  be  trusted, 
as  of  old. 

"  Ah,  Copperfield  ?  "  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  "  You  know  this 
gentleman,  I  believe  ?  " 

I  made  my  gentleman  a  distant  bow,  and  Peggotiy  barely 
lecognised  him.  He  was,  at  first,  somewhat  disconcerted  to 
meet  us  two  together ;  but  quickly  decided  what  to  do,  and 
came  up  to  me. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  doing  well  ?  " 

**  It  can  hardly  be  interesting  to  you,"  said  I.  "  Yes,  if 
you  wish  to  know." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  he  addressed  himself  to 
P^gotiy. 

"  And  you,"  said  he.  "  I  am  sony  to  observe  that  you 
hare  lost  your  husband." 

**  It 's  not  the  first  loss  I  have  had  in  my  life,  Mr.  Murdstone," 
replied  Peggotty,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.     '^  I  am  glad 
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to  liope  that  there  is  nobody  to  blame  for  this  one, — nobody 
to  answer  for  it." 

*^  Ha  !  "  said  he ;  ''  that 's  a  comfortable  xeflectiotL.  You 
have  done  your  duty  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  worn  anybody's  life  away,"  said  Peggotty,  "  I 
am  thankful  to  think!  No,  Mr.  Murdstone,  I  have  not 
worrited  and  frightened  any  sweet  creetur  to  an  early 
grave ! " 

He  eyed  her  gloomily — remorsefally  I  thought — for  an 
inst6int ;  and  said,  turning  his  head  towards  me,  but  looking^ 
at  my  feet  instead  of  my  face : 

"  We  are  not  likely  to  encounter  soon  again ; — ^a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  us  botii,  no  doubt,  for  such  meetings  as  this 
can  never  be  agreeable.  I  do  not  expect  that  you,  who  always 
rebelled  against  my  just  authority,  exerted  for  your  benefit 
and  reformation,  should  owe  me  any  good  will  now.  There  is 
an  antipathy  between  us — " 

"  An  old  one,  I  believe  ?  "  said  I,  interrupting  him. 
He  smiled,  and  shot  as  evil  a  glance  at  me  as  could  oome 
from  his  dark  eyes. 

"  It  rankled  in  your  baby  breast,"  he  said.  "  It  embittered 
the  life  of  your  poor  mother.  You  are  right.  I  hope  you 
may  do  better,  yet ;  I  hope  you  may  a'^rrect  yourself.*' 

Here  he  ended  the  dialogue,  which  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  low  voice,  in  a  comer  of  the  outer  office,  by  passing  into 
Mr.  Spenlow's  rck)m,  and  saying  aloud,  in  his  smoothest 
manner: 

"  Gentlemen  of  Mr.  SpenloVs  profession  are  accustomed  to 
family  differences,  and  know  how  complicated  and  difficult 
they  always  are ! "  With  that,  he  paid  the  money  for  his 
licence ;  and,  receiving  it  neatly  folded  frrom  Mr.  Spenlow, 
together  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  polite  wish  for  his 
happiness  and  the  lady's,  went  out  of  the  office. 

I  might  have  had  more  difficulty  in  constraining  myself 
to  be  silent  under  his  words,  if  I  had  had  less  difficulty  in 
impressing  upon  Peggotty  (who  was  only  angry  on  my  aoooimt, 
good  creature !)  that  we  were  not  in  a  place  for  recrimination, 
and  that  I  besought  her  to  hold  her  peace.  She  was  so 
unusually  roused,  that  I  was  glad  to  compound  for  an  affec- 
tionate hug,  elicited  by  this  revival  in  her  mind  of  our  old 
injuries,  and  to  make  the  best  I  could  of  it,  before  Mr.  Spenlow 
and  the  clerks. 
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Mr.  Spenlow  did  not  appear  to  know  wliat  the  connexion 
between  Mr.  Miirdstone  and  mjaelf  was ;  which  I  was  glad  of, 
&r  I  could  not  bear  to  acknowledge  him,  even  in  my  own 
breast,  remembeiing  what  I  did  of  the  history  of  my  poor 
mother.  Mr.  Spenlow  seemed  to  think,  if  he  thought  anything 
about  the  matter,  that  my  aunt  was  the  leader  of  the  state 
party  in  our  funily,  and  that  there  was  a  rebel  parfy  com- 
manded by  somebody  else — so  I  gathered  at  least  firom  what 
he  said,  while  we  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Tiffey  to  make  out 
Peggotty's  bill  of  costs. 

"  Miss  Trotwood,"  he  remarked,  "is  very  firm,  no  doubt, 
aad  not  likely  to  give  way  to  opposition.  I  have  an  admira- 
tion for  her  character,  and  I  may  congratulate  you,  Copperfield, 
on  being  on  the  right  side.  Differences  between  relations  are 
much  to  be  deplored — ^but  they  are  extremely  general — and 
the  great  thing  is,  to  be  on  the  right  side : "  meaning,  I  take 
it,  on  the  side  of  the  moneyed  interest. 

''Rather  a  good  marriage  this,  1  believe?''  saiil  Mr. 
Spenlow. 

1  explained  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

"  Indeed  ! "  he  said.  "  Speaking  from  the  few  words  Mr, 
Murdstone  dropped — as  a  man  frequently  does  on  these  occa- 
sions— ^and  from  what  Miss  Murdstone  let  fall,  I  should  say  it 
was  rather  a  good  marriage." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  money,  sir  ?  *'  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow;  "I  understand  there's  money. 
Beauty  too,  I  am  told." 

"  Indeed  ?     Is  his  new  wife  young  ?  " 

"Just  of  age,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  "So  lately,  that  I 
shoxdd  think  they  had  been  waiting  for  that." 

"  Lord  deliver  her  ! "  said  Peggotty.  So  very  emphatically 
and  unexpectedly,  that  we  were  all  three  discomposed ;  until 
Tiffey  came  in  with  the  bill. 

Old  Tiflfey  soon  appeared,  however,  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Spenlow,  to  look  over.  Mr.  Spenlow,  settling  his  chin  in  his 
cravat  and  rubbing  it  softly,  went  over  the  items  with  a  depre- 
catory air — as  if  it  were  all  Jorkins's  doing — and  handed  it 
Dack  to  Tiffey  with  a  bland  sigh. 

"  Yesj"  he  said.  "  That 's  right.  Quite  right.  I  should 
have  been  extremely  happy,  Copperfield,  to  have  limited  these 
charges  to  the  actual  expenditure  out  of  pocket,  but  it  is  an 
irksome  incident  in  my  professional  life,   that  I  am  not  at 
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liberty  to  consult  my  own  wishes.     I  have  a  partner — ^Bir. 
Jorkins." 

As  he  said  this  with  a  gentle  melancholy,  which  was  the 
next  thing  to  making  no  chaise  at  all,  I  expressed  my  acknow- 
ledgments on  Peggotly's  behalf,  and  paid  Tiffey  in  bank  notes. 
Peggotty  then  retired  to  her  lodging,  and  Mr.  Spenlow  and  I 
'  went  into  Court,  where  we  had  a  divorce-suit  coming  on, 
under  an  ingenious  little  statute  (repealed  now,  I  believe,  but 
in  virtue  of  which  I  have  seen  several  marriages  annulled), 
of  whith  the  merits  were  these.  The  husband,  whose  name 
was  Thomas  Benjamin,  had  taken  out  his  marriage  licence  as 
Thomas  only ;  suppressing  the  Benjamin,  in  case  he  should 
not  find  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  expected.  Not  finding 
himself  as  comfortable  as  he  expected,  or  being  a  little  feitigaed 
with  his  wife,  poor  fellow,  he  now  came  forward,  by  a 
Mend,  after  being  married  a  year  or  two,  and  declared  that 
his  name  was  Thomas  Benjamin,  and  therefore  he  was  not 
married  at  all.  Which  the  Court  confirmed,  to  his  great 
satisfiEiction. 

I  must  say  that  I  had  my  doubts  about  the  strict  justice  of 
this,  and  was  not  even  frightened  out  of  them  by  the  bushel 
of  wheat  which  reconciles  all  anomalies. 

But  Mr.  Spenlow  argued  the  matter  with  me.  He  said. 
Look  at  the  world,  there  was  good  and  evil  in  that ;  look  at 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  there  was  good  and  evil  in  that.  It  was 
all  part  of  a  system.     Very  good.     There  you  were  ! 

I  had  not  the  hardihood  to  suggest  to  Dora's  father  that 
possibly  we  might  even  improve  the  world  a  little,  if  we  got 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  off  our  coats  to  the  work ; 
but  I  confessed  that  I  thought  we  might  improve  the 
Commons.  Mr.  Spenlow  replied  that  he  would  particularly 
advise  me  to  dismiss  that  idea  firom  my  mind,  as  not  being 
worthy  of  my  gentlemanly  character ;  but  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  me  of  what  improvement  I  thought  the 
Commons  susceptible  ? 

Taking  that  part  of  the  Commons  which  happened  to  be 
nearest  to  us — ^for  our  man  was  unmarried  by  tids  time,  and 
we  were  out  of  Court,  and  strolling  past  the  Prerogative 
Office — I  submitted  that  I  thought  the  Prerogative  Office 
rather  a  queerly  managed  institution.  Mr.  Spenlow  inquired 
in  what  respect?  I  replied,  with  aU  due  deference  to  his 
experience  (but  with  more  deference,  I  am  afraid,  to  his  being 
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Dora's  father),  that  perhaps  it  was  a  little  nonsensical  that  the 
R^istry  of  that  Court,  containing  the  original  wills  of  all 
persons  leaving  effects  within  the  immense  province  of  Canter- 
hxty,  for  three  whole  centuries,  should  be  an  accidental 
biuIdcDg,  never  designed  for  the  puGrpose,  leased  by  the 
registrars  for  their  own  private  emolument,  unsafe,  not  even 
ascertained  to  be  fire-proo^  choked  with  the  important 
documents  it  held,  and  positively,  itoia  the  roof  to  the 
basement,  a  mercenary  speculation  of  the  registrars,  who 
took  great  fees  irom  the  public,  and  crammed  the  public's 
wills  away  anyhow  and  anywhere,  having  no  other  object  than 
to  get  rid  of  them  cheaply.  That,  perhaps,  it  was  a  little 
unreasonable  that  these  registrars  in  the  receipt  of  profits 
amounting  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds  a  year  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  profits  of  the  deputy  registrars,  and  clerks  of 
seats),  should  not  be  obliged  to  spend  a  little  of  that  money, 
in  finding  a  reasonably  safe  place  for  the  important  documents 
which  all  classes  of  people  were  compelled  to  hand  over  to 
them,  whether  they  would  or  no.  That,  perhaps,  it  was  a 
little  unjust  that  all  the  great  offices  in  this  great  office,  should 
be  magnificent  sinecures,  while  the  unfortunate  working-derks 
in  the  cold  dark  room  up-stairs  were  the  worst  rewarded,  and 
the  least  considered  men,  doing  important  services,  in  London. 
^Hiat  perhaps  it  was  a  little  indecent  that  the  principal 
registrar  of  all,  whose  duty  it  was  to  find  the  public, 
constantly  resorting  to  this  place,  all  needfdl  accommodation, 
shoold  be  an  enormous  sinecurist  in  virtue  of  that  post  (and 
Slight  be,  besides,  a  clergyman,  a  pluralist,  the  holder  of  a 
stall  in  a  cathedral,  and  what  not), — ^while  the  public  was  put 
to  the  inconvenience  of  which  we  had  a  specimen  every 
afternoon  when  the  office  was  busy,  and  which  we  knew  to  be 
quite  monstrous.  That,  perhaps,  in  short,  this  Prerogative 
Wee  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  was  altogether  ,such  a 
Pestilent  job,  and  such  a  pernicious  absurdity,  that  but  for  its 
being  squeezed  away,  in  a  comer  of  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard, 
)^bidi  few  people  knew,  it  must  have  been  turned  completely 
inside  out,  and  upside  down,  long  ago. 

Mr.  Spenlow  smiled  as  I  became  modestly  warm  on  the 
object,  and  then  argued  this  question  with  me  as  he  had 
^gued  the  other.  He  said,  what  was  it  after  all  ?  It  was  a 
question  of  feeling.  If  the  public  felt  that  their  wills  were 
^  safe  keeping,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the  office  was  not 
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to  be  made  better,  wbo  was  the  worse  for  it?  Nobody. 
Who  was  the  better  for  it  ?  All  the  sinecurists.  Veiy  well. 
Then  the  good  predominated.  It  might  not  be  a  perfect 
system ;  nothing  wm  perfect ;  but  what  he  objected  to,  was, 
the  insertion  of  the  wedge.  Under  the  Prerogative  Office,  the 
« country  had  been  glorious.  Insert  the  wedge  into  the  Pte- 
rogative  Office,  and  the  country  would  cease  to  be  glorionB. 
He  considered  it  the  principle  of  a  gentleman  to  take  thing^e 
as  he  found  them;  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  Prerogativ€ 
Office  would  last  our  time.  I  deferred  to  his  opinion,  thougli 
I  had  great  doubts  of  it  myself.  I  find  he  was  right, 
however ;  for  it  has  not  only  lasted  to  the  present  moment, 
but  has  done  so  in  the  teeth  of  a  great  parliamentary  report 
made  (not  too  willingly)  eighteen  years  ago,  when  cJl  these 
objections  of  mine  were  set  forth  in  detail,  and  when  the 
existing  stowage  for  wills  was  described  as  equal  to  the 
accumulation  of  only  two  years  and  a  half  more.  What  thej 
have  done  with  them  since ;  whether  they  have  lost  mai^,  or 
whether  they  sell  any,  now  and  then,  to  the  butter  shops ;  I 
don't  know.  I  am  glad  mine  is  not  there,  and  I  hope  it  may 
not  go  there,  yet  awhile. 

I  have  set  all  this  down,  in  my  present  bHasful  chapter, 
because  here  it  comes  into  its  natural  place.  Mr.  Spoilow 
and  I  falling  into  this  conversation,  prolonged  it  and  our 
saunter  to  and  fro,  until  we  diverged  into  general  topics. 
And  so  it  came  about,  in  the  end,  that  Mr.  Spenlow  told  me 
this  day  week  was  Dora's  birthday,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  come  down  and  join  a  little  pic-nic  on  the  occasion.  I 
went  out  of  my  senses  immediately ;  became  a  mere  driveller 
next  day,  on  receipt  of  a  Httle  lace-edged  sheet  of  note  paper, 
"Favoured  by  papa.  To  remind;"  and  passed  the  later- 
vening  period  in  a  state  of  dotage. 

I  think  I  committed  every  possible  absurdity,  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  this  blessed  event.  I  timi  hot  when  I 
remember  the  cravat  I  bought.  My  boots  might  be  placed  in 
any  collection  of  instnmients  of  tortore.  I  provided,  and 
sent  down  by  the  Norwood  coach  the  night  before,  a  delicate 
little  hamper,  amounting  in  itself,  I  bought,  almost  to  a 
declaration.  There  were  crackers  in  it  with  the  tendereet 
mottos  that  could  be  got  for  money.  At  six  in  the  morning, 
I  was  in  CWent  Oarden  Market,  buying  a  bouquet  for  Dora. 
At  ten  I  was  on  horseback  (I  hired  a  gallant  grey,  lor  the 
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occasion),  with  the  bouquet  in  my  hat,  to  keep  it  &esh, 
trotting  down  to  Norwood. 

I  sappose  that  when  I  saw  Dora  in  the  garden  and  pretended 
not  to  see  her,  and  rode  past  the  house  pretending  to  be 
acudously  looking  for  it,  I  conunitted  two  small  fooleries  which 
other  young  gentlemen  in  my  circumstances  might  have 
committed — ^because  they  came  so  very  natural  to  me.  But 
oh!  when  I  did  find  the  house,  and  did  dismount  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  drag  those  stony-hearted  boots  across  the 
lawn  to  Dora  sitting  on  a  garden  seat  tinder  a  Hlac  tree,  what 
a  spectacle  she  was,  upon  that  beautiful  morning,  among  the 
butterflies,  in  a  white  chip  bonnet  and  a  dress  of  celestial 
blue! 

There  was  a  young  lady  with  her — comparatively  stricken 
in  years — almost  twenty,  I  should  say.  Her  name  was  Miss 
Mills,  and  Dora  called  her  JuHa.  She  was  the  bosom  friend 
of  Dora.     Hapj^  Miss  Mills ! 

Jip  was  there,  and  Jip  woidd  bark  at  me  again.  When  I 
presented  my  bovquet,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  jealousy. 
Well  he  might.  If  he  had  the  least  idea  how  I  adored  bds 
mistress,  well  he  might ! 

**0h,  thank  you,  Mr.  Copperfield!  What  dear  flowers!" 
said  Dora. 

I  had  had  an  i/itention  of  saying  (and  had  been  studying 
the  best  form  of  words  for  three  miles)  that  I  thought  them 
beautifbl  before  I  saw  them  so  near  her.  But  I  couldn't 
manage  it.  She  was  too  bewildering.  To  see  her  lay  the 
flowers  against  her  little  dimpled  chin,  was  to  lose  all  presence 
of  mind  and  power  of  language  in  a  feeble  ecstasy.  I  wonder 
I  didn't  say,  "  Kill  me,  if  you  have  a  heart.  Miss  Mills.  Let 
me  die  here ! " 

Then  Dora  held  my  flowers  to  Jip  to  smell.  Then  Jip 
growled,  and  wouldn't  smell  them.  Then  Dora  laughed,  and 
held  them  a  Httle  closer  to  Jip,  to  make  him.  Then  Jip  laid 
hold  of  a  bit  of  geranium  with  his  teeth,  and  worried  ima< 
ginary  cats  in  it.  Then  Dora  beat  him,  and  pouted,  and  said, 
"  My  poor  beautiful  flowers !  "  as  compassionately,  I  thought, 
as  if  Jip  had  laid  hold  of  me.     I  wished  he  had ! 

"You'll  be  so  glad  to  hear,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Dora, 
"  that  that  cross  Miss  Murdstone  is  not  here.  She  has  gone 
to  her  brother's  marriage,  and  will  be  away  at  least  three 
weeks.    Isn't  that  delighted  ?  " 
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I  said  I  wcus  sure  it  must  be  delightful  to  her,  and  all  that 
was  delightful  to  her  was  delightM  to  me.  Miss  Mills,  with 
an  air  of  superior  wisdom  and  beneTolence,  smiled  upon  us. 

''  She  is  the  most  disagreeable  thing  I  ever  saw,"  said  Dora. 
''You  cou't  believe  how  ill-tempered  and  shocking  she  is, 
Julia." 

''  Yes,  I  can,  my  dear ! "  said  Julia. 

"  You  can,  perhaps,  love,"  returned  Dora,  with  her  hand  on 
Julia's.     **  Forgive  my  not  excepting  you,  my  dear,  at  first." 

1  learnt,  fix>m  this,  that  Miss  Mills  had  had  her  trials  in 
the  course  of  a  chequered  existence ;  aad  that  to  these, 
perhaps,  I  might  refer  that  wise  benignity  of  manner  which  I 
hai  already  noticed.  I  found,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that 
this  was  tibe  c€ise:  Miss  Mills  having  been  unhappy  in  a 
mispkKsed  affection,  and  being  understood  to  have  retired 
&pm  the  world  on  her  awfiil  stock  of  experience,  but  still  to 
take,  a  calm  interest  in  the  imblighted  hopes  and  loves  of 
youth. 

But  now  Mr.  Spenlow  came  out  of  the  house,  and  Dora 
went  to  him,  saying,  ''  Look,  papa,  what  beautiful  flowers ! " 
And  Miss  Mills  smiled  thoughtfally,  as  who  should  say,  '^e 
May-flies  enjoy  your  brief  existence  in  the  bright  morning  of 
life ! "  And  we  all  walked  firom  the  lawn  towards  the 
carriage,  which  was  getting  ready. 

I  shall  never  have  such  a  ride  again.  I  have  never  had 
such  another.  There  were  only  those  three,  their  hamper, 
my  hamper,  and  the  guitar-case,  in  the  phaeton;  and,  of 
course,  ihe  phaeton  was  open;  and  I  rode  behind  it,  and 
Dora  sat  wiih  her  back  to  the  horses,  looking  towards  me. 
She  kept  the  bouquet  dose  to  her  on  the  cushion,  and  wouldn't 
allow  Jip  to  sit  on  that  side  of  her  at  all,  for  fear  he  should 
crush  it.  She  often  carried  it  in  her  hand,  often  refreshed 
herself  with  its  frag^rance.  Our  eyes  at  those  times  often 
met ;  and  my  great  astonishment  is  that  I  didn't  go  over  the 
head  of  my  gallant  grey  into  the  carriage. 

There  was  dust,  I  believe.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  dust, 
I  believe.  I  have  a  £ednt  impression  that  Mr.  Spenlow 
remonstrated  with  me  for  riding  in  it ;  but  1  knew  of  none. 
1  was  sensible  of  a  mist  of  love  and  beauty  about  Dora,  but 
of  nothing  else.  He  stood  up  sometimes,  and  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  the  prospect.  I  said  it  was  delightM,  and  I 
daresay  it  was;  but  it  was  all  Dora  to  me.     The  sun  ahone 
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Dora,  and  the  birds  sang  Dora.  The  south  wind  blew  Dora, 
and  the  wild  flowers  in  the  hedges  were  aU  Doras,  to  a  bud. 
My  comfort  is,  Miss  Mills  understood  me.  Miss  Mills  alone 
oonld  enter  into  my  feelings  thoroughly. 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  were  going,  and  to  this  hour  I 
know  as  little  where  we  went.  Perhaps  it  was  near  Ghiildford. 
Perhaps  some  Arabian-night  magician  opened  up  the  place 
for  the  day,  and  shut  it  up  for  oyer  when  we  came  away.  It 
was  a  green  spot,  on  a  hill,  carpeted  with  soft  turf.  There 
were  shady  trees,  and  heather,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  a  rich  landscape. 

It  was  a  trying  thing  to  find  people  here,  waiting  for  us ; 
and  my  jealousy,  even  of  the  ladies,  knew  no  bounds.  Qut 
all  of  my  own  sex—- especially  one  impostor,  three  or  four 
years  my  elder,  with  a  red  whisker,  on  which  he  established 
an  amount  of  presumption  not  to  be  endured — ^were  my 
mortal  foes. 

We  all  unpacked  our  baskets,  and  employed  ourselves  in 
getting  dinner  ready.  Red  Whisker  pretended  he  could  make 
a  salad  (which  I  don't  belieTe),  and  obtruded  himself  on 
pubKc  notice.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  washed  the  lettuces 
for  lam,  and  sliced  them  under  his  directions.  Dora  was 
among  these.  I  felt  that  fate  had  pitted  me  against  this 
man,  and  one  of  us  must  £eJ1. 

Bed  Whisker  made  his  salad  (I  wondered  how  they  could 
eat  it.  Nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  touch  it !)  and 
voted  himself  into  the  charge  of  the  wine-cellar,  which  he 
constructed,  being  an  ingenious  beast,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of 
a  tree.  By-and-by  I  saw  him,  with  the  majority  of  a  lobster 
on  his  plate,  eating  his  dinner  at  the  feet  of  Dora ! 

I  have  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  what  happened  for  some 
time  after  this  baleful  object  presented  itself  to  my  view.  I 
was  very  merry,  I  know ;  but  it  was  hoUow  merriment.  I 
attached  myself  to  a  young  creature  in  pink,  with  little  eyes, 
and  flirted  with  her  desperately.  She  received  my  attentions 
with  favor ;  but  whether  on  my  account  solely,  or  because  she- 
had  any  designs  on  Red  Whisker,  I  can't  say.  Dora's  health 
was  drank.  When  I  drank  it,  I  affected  to  interrupt  my 
oouTersation  for  that  purpose,  and  to  resume  it  immediately 
afterwards.  I  caught  Dora's  eye  as  I  bowed  to  her,  and  I 
thought  it  looked  appealing.  But  it  looked  at  me  over  the 
head  of  Red  Whisker,  and  I  was  adamant. 

VOL.  IL  E 
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The  ]rouBg  creaiore  in  pink  liad  a  mother  in  green ;  and  I 
rather  think  the  latter  separated  ns  from  motiyes  of  policy. 
Howbeit,  there  wajs  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  party,  while 
the  remnants  of 'the  dinner  were  being  put  away;  and  I 
stroUed  off  by  myself  among  the  trees,  in  a  raging  and 
remorseful  state.  I  was  debating  whether  I  should  pretend 
that  I  was  not  well,  and  fly — I  don't  know  where — ^upon  my 
gallant  grey,  when  Dora  and  Miss  Mills  met  me. 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Miss  Mills,  "  you  are  dull." 

I  begged  her  pardon.     Not  at  all. 

"  And  Dora,"  said  Miss  Mills,  "  you  are  dull." 

Oh  dear  no  !     Not  in  the  least. 

''Mr.  Copx>erfleld  and  Dora,"  said  Miss  Mills,  with  an 
almost  venerable  air.  ''  Enough  of  this.  Do  not  allow  a 
triyial  misunderstanding  to  wither  the  blossoms  of  spring, 
which,  onoe  put  forth  and  blighted,  can  not  be  renewed.  I 
speak,"  said  Miss  Mills,  ''  from  experience  of  the  past — ^the 
remote  irreYOcable  past.  The  gushing  fountains  which 
sparkle  in  the  sun,  must  not  be  stopped  in  mere  caprice ;  the 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  must  not  be  plucked  up  idly." 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  did,  I  was  burning  all  over  to  that 
extraordinary  extent ;  but  I  took  Dora's  Httle  hand  and  kissed 
it — and  she  let  me !  I  kissed  Miss  Mills's  hand ;  and  we  all 
seemed,  to  my  thinking,  to  go  straight  up  to  the  seventh 
heaven. 

We  did  not  come  down  again.  We  stayed  up  there  all  the 
evening.  At  first  we  strayed  to  and  fro  among  the  trees :  I 
with  Dora's  shy  arm  drawn  through  mine:  and  Heaven 
knows,  foUy  as  it  all  was,  it  would  have  been  a  happy  fate 
to  have  been  struck  immortal  with  those  foolish  feelings,  and 
have  strayed  among  the  trees  for  ever ! 

But,  much  too  soon,  we  heard  the  others  laughing  and 
talking,  and  calling  "  where 's  Dora !  "  So  we  went  back, 
and  they  wanted  Dora  to  sing.  Red  Whisker  would  have 
got  the  guitar-case  out  of  the  carriage,  but  Dora  told  him 
nobody  knew  where  it  was,  but  I.  So  Red  Whisker  was  done 
for  in  a  moment ;  and  I  got  it,  and  I  unlocked  it,  and  I  took 
the  guitar  out,  and  I  sat  by  her,  and  I  held  her  handkerdiief 
and  gloves,  and  I  drank  in  every  note  of  her  dear  voice,  and 
she  sang  to  me  who  loved  her,  and  all  the  others  might 
applaud  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  I 
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I  was  intoxicated  with  joj.  I  was  afraid  il  was  too  happy 
to  be  real,  and  that  I  should  wake  in  Buckii^hani  Street 
preseiitly,  and  hear  Mrs.  Crupp  dinking  the  teacups  in  getting 
breakfeust  ready.  But  Dora  sang,  and  others  sang,  and  Miss 
Mills  sang — ^about  the  slumbering  echoes  in  the  caverns  of 
Memory;  as  if  she  were  a  hundred  years  old — and  the 
eTening  came  on ;  and  we  had  tea,  with  the  kettle  boiling 
gipsy-fashion ;  and  I  was  still  as  happy  as  ever. 

I  was  happier  than  ever  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  the 
other  people,  defeated  Red  Whisker  and  all,  went  their  several 
ways,  and  we  went  ours  through  the  still  evening  and  the 
dying  light,  with  sweet  scents  rising  up  around  us.  Mr. 
Speulow  being  a  little  drowsy  after  the  champagne — ^honor 
to  the  soil  that  grew  the  grape,  to  the  grape  that  made  the 
wine,  to  the  sun  that  ripened  it,  and  to  Ihe  merchant  who 
adulterated  it  !-~«nd  being  ^ast  asleep  in  a  comev  of  the 
carriage,  I  rode  by  the  side  and  talked  to  Dora.  Shfadmired 
my  horse  and  patted  him — oh,  what  a  dear  little  hand  it 
looked  upon  a  horse ! — and  her  shawl  would  not  keep  right, 
and  now  and  then  I  drew  it  round  her  with  my  arm ;  and 
I  even  fancied  that  Jip  be(|;an  to  see  how  it  was,  and  to 
understand  that  he  must  nake  up  his  mind  to  b)  Mends 
with  me. 

That  sagacious  Miss  Mills,  too ;  that  amiable,  though  quite 
used  up,  leduse ;  that  little  patriarch  of  something  less  than 
twenty,  who  had  done  with  the  world,  and  mustn't  on  any 
aooount  have  the  slumbering  echoes  in  the  caverns  of 
Memory  awakened;  what  a  kind  thing  she  did! 

**  Mr.  Coppetfield,"  said  Miss  Mills,  ''  come  to  this  side  of 
the  carriage  a  moment — ^if  you  can   spare    a   moment.     I* 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

Behold  me,  on  my  gallant  grey,  bending  at  the  side  of 
Miss  Mills,  with  my  hand  upon  the  carriage  door! 

"  Dora  is  coming  to  stay  with  me.  She  is  coming  home 
with  me  the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  you  would  like  to  call, 
1  am  sure  papa  would  be  happy  to'  see  you." 

What    could  I  do  but  invoke  a  silent   blessing  on  ^iiss 

Mills's  head,  and  store  Miss  Mills's  address  in  the  securest 

comer  of  my  memory !     What  could  I  do  but  tell  Miss  Mills, 

with  grateful  looks  and  fervent  words,  how  much  I  appreciated 

her  good  (^fioes,  and  what  an  inestimable  value  I  set  upon 

her  friendship ! 

e2 
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Then  Miss  Mills  benignantly  dismissed  me,  saying,  "  Go 
back  to  Dora !  **  and  I  went ;  and  Dora  leaned  out  of  the 
carriage  to  talk  to  me,  and  we  talked  all  the  rest  of  the 
way;  and  I  rode  my  gallant  grey  so  close  to  the  wheel 
that  I  grazed  his  near  fore-leg  against  it,  and  ''took  the 
bark  off,"  as  his  owner  told  me,  "  to  the  tune  of  three  pun' 
sivin " — which  I  paid,  and  thought  extremely  cheap  for  so 
much  joy.  What  time  Miss  Mills  sat  looking  at  the  moon, 
murmuring  verses  and  recalling,  I  suppose,  the  ancient  days 
when  she  and  earth  had  anything  in  common. 

Norwood  was  many  miles  too  near,  and  we  reached  it 
many  hours  too  soon;  but  Mr.  Spenlow  came  to  himself  a 
little  short  of  it,  and  said,  ''  You  must  come  in,  Cbpperfield, 
and  rest !  "  and  I  consenting,  we  had  sandwiches  and  wine- 
and-water.  In  the  light  room,  Dora  blushing  looked  so 
lovely,  that  I  could  not  tear  myself  away,  but  sat  there 
staring,  in  a  dream,  until  the  snoring  of  Mr.  Spenlow  inspired 
me  with  sufficient  conscioufiness  to  take  my  leave.  So  we 
parted ;  I  riding  all  the  way  to  London  with  the  farewell 
touch  of  Dora's  hand,  still  light  on  mine,  recalling  every 
incident  and  word  ten  thousand  times;  lying  down  in  my 
own  bed  at  last,  as  enraptured  a  young  noodle  as  ever  was 
carried  out  of  his  five  wits  by  love. 

Wlien  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  was  resolute  to  dedare  my 
passion  to  Dora,  and  know  my  feite.  Happiness  or  misery 
was  now  the  question.  There  was  no  other  question  that  I 
knew  of  in  the  world,  and  only  Dora  could  g^ve  the  answer 
to  it.  I  passed  three  days  in  a  luxury  of  wretchedness, 
torturing  myself  by  putting  every  conceivable  variety  of 
'  discouraging  construction  on  all  that  ever  had  taken  place 
between  Dora  and  me.  At  last,  arrayed  for  the  purpose 
at  a  vast  expense,  I  went  to  Miss  Mills's,  fraught  with  a 
declaration. 

How  many  times  I  went  up  and  down  the  street,  and  round 
the  square — painfully  aware  of  being  a  much  better  answer 
to  the  old  riddle  than  the  original  one — ^before  I  could 
persuade  myself  to  go  up  the  steps  and  knock,  is  no 
matter  now.  Even  when,  at  last,  I  had  knocked,  and  was 
waiting  at  the  door,  I  had  some  flurried  thought  of  asking 
if  that  were  Mr.  Blackboy's  (in  imitation  of  poor  Barkis), 
^g^S  pardon,  and  retreating.     But  I  kept  my  ground. 

Mr.  Mills  was  not  at  home.     I  did  not  expect  he  would  be. 
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Xobodj  wanted  him.     Miss  Mills  was  at  home.     Miss  Mills 
would  do. 

I  was  sliown  into  a  room  up-stairs,  where  Miss  Mills  and 
Dora  were.  Jip  was  there.  Miss  Mills  was  copying  music 
(I  recollect,  it  was  a  new  song,  called  Affection's  Dirge),  and 
Dora  was  painting  flowers.  What  were  my  feelings,  when  I 
recognised  my  own  flowers;  the  identical  Covent  Garden 
Market  purchase  !  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  very  like,  or 
that  they  particularly  resembled  any  flowers  that  have  ever 
come  under  my  observation ;  but  I  knew  from  the  papei-  round 
them,  which  was  accurately  copied,  what  the  composition 
was. 

Miss  Mills  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  very  sorry  her 
papa  was  not  at  home  :  though  I  thought  we  all  bore  that 
with  fortitude.  Miss  Mills  was  conversational  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then,  laying  down  her  pen  upon  Affection's 
^^g®»  got  up,  and  left  the  room. 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 

"  I  hope  your  poor  horse  was.  not  tired,  when  he  got  home 
at  night,"  said  Dora,  lifting  up  hex;  beautiful  eyes.  *'  It  was 
a  long  way  for  him." 

I  began  to  think  I  would  do  it  to-day. 

"  It  was  a  long  way  for  him/*  said  I,  "  for  he  had  nothing 
to  uphold  him  on  the  journey." 

"  Wasn't  he  fed,  poor  thing  ?  "  asked  Dora. 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 

*'Ye — ^yes,"  I  said,  "hewasweU  taken  care  of .  I  mean 
he  had  not  the  unutterable  happiness  that  I  had  in  being  so 
near  you." 

Bora  bent  her  head  over  her  drawing,  and  said,  after  a 
little  while — I  had  sat,  in  the  interval,  in  a  burning  fever, 
and  with  my  legs  in  a  very  rigid  state — 

"  You  didn't  seem  to  be  sensible  of  that  happiness  yourself, 
at  one  time  of  the  day." 

I  saw  now  that  I  was  in  for  it,  and  it  must  be  done  on  the 
spot. 

^'You  didn't  care  for  that  happiness  in  the  least,"  said 
Dora,  slighdy  raising  her  eyebrows,  and  shaking  her  head, 
'*  when  you  were  sitting  by  Miss  Kitt." 

Kitt  I  should  observe,  was  the  name  of  the  creature  in 
pink,  with  the  little  eyes. 

"Though  certainly  I  don't  know  why  you  should,"  said 
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Dora,  ''  or  why  you  should  call  it  a  happiness  at  all.  But 
of  course  you  don't  mean  what  you  say.  And  I  am  sure  no 
one  doubts  your  being  at  liberty  to  do  whateyer  you  lil^e. 
Jip,  you  naughty  boy,  come  here ! " 

I  don't  know  how  I  did  it.  I  did  it  in  a  moment.  I 
intercepted  Jip.  I  had  Dora  in  my  arms.  I  was  fuU  of 
eloquence.  I  never  stopped  for  a  word.  I  told  her  how  I 
loved  her.  I  told  her  I  should  die  without  her.  I  told  her 
that  I  idolised  and  worshipped  her.  Jip  baifked  madly  all 
the  time. 

When  Dora  hung  her  head  and  cried,  and  trembled,  my 
eloquence  increased  so  much  the  more.  If  she  would  like 
me  to  die  for  her,  she  had  but  to  say  the  word,  and  I  was 
re€idy.  Life  without  Dora's  love  was  not  a  thing  to  have  on 
any  terms.  I  couldn't  bear  it,  and  I  wouldn't.  I  had  loved 
her  every  minute,  day  and  night,  since  I  first  saw  her.  I  loved 
her  at  l^t  minute  to  distraction.  I  should  always  love  her, 
eveiy  minute,  to  distraction.  Lovers  had  loved  before,  and 
lovers  wo*'JLd  love  again ;  but  no  lover  had  ever  loved,  might, 
could,  wiJuld,  or  ^ould  ever  Icve,  as  I  loved  Dora.  The 
more  I  rared,  the  more  Jip  barke<L  Each  of  us,  in  his  own 
way,  got  more  mad  every  moment. 

Well,  well !  Dora  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  sofa  by-and-by, 
quiet  enough,  and  Jip  was  lying  in  her  lap,  winking  peacefully 
at  me.  It  was  off  my  mind.  I  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
rapture.     Do^  and  I  were  engaged. 

I  suppose  we  had  some  notion  that  this  was  to  end  in 
marriage.  We  must  have  had  some,  because  Dora  stiptilated 
that  we  were  never  to  be  married  without  her  papa's  consent. 
But  in  our  youthful  ecstasy,  I  don't  think  that  we  really  looked 
before  us  or  behind  us;  or  had  any  aspiration  beyond  the 
ignorant  present.  We  were  to  keep  our  secret  fix>m 
Mr.  Spenlow ;  but  I  am  sure  the  idea  never  entered  my  head 
then,  that  there  was  anything  dishonorable  in  that. 

Miss  Mills  was  more  than  usually  pensive  when  Dora,  going 
to  find  her,  brought  her  back ; — I  apprehend,  because  there 
was  a  tendency  in  what  had  passed  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
echoes  in  the  caverns  of  memory.  But  she  gave  us  her 
blessing,  and  the  assurance  of  her  lasting  friendship,  and 
spoke  to  us,  generally,  as  became  a  Voice  £rom  the  Cloister. 

What  an  idle  time  it  was !  What  an  unsubstantial,  happy, 
fooliah  time  it  was ! 
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When  I  measured  Dora's  finger  for  a  ring  that  was  to  be 
made  of  forget-me-nots,  and  when  the  jeweRer,  to  whom  I 
took  the  measure,  found  me  out,  and  laughed  over  his  order 
book,  and  charged  me  anything  he  liked  for  the  pretty  little 
toy,  with  its  blue  stones — so  associated  in  my  remembrance 
with  Dora's  baud,  that  yesterday,  when  I  saw  such  another, 
by  chance,  on  the  finger  of  my  own  daughter,  there  was  a 
momentary  stirring  in  my  heart,  like  pain ! 

When  I  walked  about,  exalted  with  my  secret,  and  ftdl  of 
my  own  interest,  aud  felt  the  dignity  of  loving  Dora,  and  of 
being  beloved,  so  much,  that  if  I  had  walked  the  air,  I  could 
not  have  been*  more  above  the  people  not  so  situated,  who 
were  creeping  on  the  earth  ! 

When  we  had  those  meetiags  in  the  garden  of  the  square, 
and  sat  withiu  the  dingy  summer-house,  so  happy,  that  I  love 
the  London  sparrows  to  this  hour,  for  nothing  else,  and  see 
the  plumage  of  the  tropics  in  their  smoky  feathers  1 

When  we  had  our  first  great  quarrel  (within  a  week  of  our 
betrothal),  and  when  Dora  sent  me  back  the  ring,  enclosed  in 
a  despairing  cocked-hat  note,  wherein  she  used  the  terrible 
expression  that  ''  our  love  had  begun  in  folly,  and  ended  in 
ixiadness  ! "  which  dreadJ^  words  occasioned  me  to  tear  my 
^ir,  and  cry  that  all  was  over ! 

When,  under  cover  of  the  night,  I  flew  to  Miss  Mills,  whom 
I  saw  by  stealth  in  a  back  kitchen  where  there  was  a  mangle, 
and  implored  Miss  Mills  to  inteipose  between  us  and  avert 
insanity.  When  Miss  Mills  undertook  the  office  and  returned 
'with  Dora,  exhorting  us  from  the  pulpit  of  her  own  bitter 
youth,  to  mutual  concession,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  Desert 
of  Sahara! 

When  we  cried,  and  made  it  up,  and  were  so.  blest  again, 
that  the  back-kitchen,  mangle  and  all,  changed  to  Love's  own 
temple,  where  we  arranged  a  plan  of  correspondence  through 
Miss  Mills,  always  to  comprehend  at  least  one  letter  on  each 
side  every  day ! 

What  an  idle  time  !  What  an  unsubstantial,  happy,  ibc^h 
time !  Of  all  the  times  of  mine  that  Time  has  in  his  grip, 
there  is  none  that  in  one  retrospection  I  can  smile  at  half  so 
much,  and  think  of  half  mo  tenderly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


2IT  AUNT  ASTONISHES  ME. 


I  WBOTE  to  Agnes  as  soon  as  Dora  and  I  were  engaged. 
I  wrote  her  a  long  letter^  in  which  I  tried  to  make  her  com- 
prehend how  blest  I  was,  and  what  a  darling  Dora  was.  I 
entreated  Agnes .  not  to  regard  this  as  a  thoughtless  pasaion 
which  could  ever  yield  to  any  other,  or  had  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  boyish  fancies  that  we  used  to  joke  about.  I 
assured  her  that  its  profundity  was  quite  unfathomable,  and 
expressed  my  belief  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known. 

Somehow,  as  I  wrote  to  Agnes  on  a  fine  evening  by  my 
open  window,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  dear  calm  eyes 
and  gentle  face  came  stealing  over  me,  it  shed  such  a  peaceful 
influence  upon  the  hurry  and  agitation  in  which  I  had  been 
living  lately,  and  of  which  my  very  happiness  partook  In  some 
degree,  that  it  soothed  me  into  tears.  I  remember  that  I  sat 
resting  my  head  upon  my  hand,  when  the  letter  was  half 
done,  cherishing  a  general  fancy  as  if  Agnes  were  one  of  the 
elements  of  my  natural  home.  As  if,  in  the  retirement  of  the 
house  made  almost  sacred  to  me  by  her  presence,  Dora  and  I 
must  be  happier  than  anywhere.  As  if,  in  love,  joy,  sorrow, 
hope,  or  disappointment ;  in  all  emotions ;  my  heart  tamed 
naturally  there,  and  found  its  refuge  and  best  Mend. 

Of  Steerforth,  I  said  nothing.  I  only  told  her  there  had 
been  sad  grief  at  Yarmouth,  on  account  of  Emily's  flight ; 
and  that  on  me  it  made  a  double  wound,  by  reason  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  I  knew  how  quick  she  always 
was  to  divine  the  tniih.,  and  that  she  would  never  be  the  flzst 
to  breathe  his  name. 

To  this  letter,  I  received  an  answer  by  return  of  post.  As 
I  read  it,  I  seemed  to  hear  Agnes  speaking  to  me.  It  was 
like  her  cordial  voice  in  my  ears.     What  can  I  say  more ! 

While  I  had  been  away  from  home  lately,  Traddlee  had 
called  twice  or  thrice.     Finding  Feggotfy  within,  and  being 
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mfoimed  by  Peggotfy  (who  always  yolimteered  that  informa- 
tion to  whomsoeyer  would  receive  it),  that  she  was  my  old 
muse,  he  had  established  a  good-humoured  acquaintance  with 
her,  and  had  sta3red  to  have  a  little  chat  with  her  about  me. 
^  Peggotty  said ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  chat  was  aU  on  her 
own  side,  and  of  immoderate  length,  as  she  was  yery  difficult 
indeed  to  stop,  Qod  bless  her!  when  she  had  me  for  her 
theme. 

This  reminds  me,  not  only  that  I  expected  Traddles  on  a 
certain  afternoon  of  his  own  appointing,  which  was  now  come, 
but  that  Mrs.  Crupp  had  resigned  eyeiything  appertaining  to 
her  office  (the  salary  excepted)  until  Peg^tfy  should  cease  to 
present  herself.  Mrs.  Crupp,  after  holding  diyers  conversa- 
tions respecting  Peggotty,  in  a  very  high-pitched  voice,  on 
the  staircase — with  some  invisible  Familiar  it  would  appear, 
ior  corporeally  speaking  she  was  quite  alone  at  those  times — 
addressed  a  letter  to  me,  developing  her  views.  Beginning 
it  with  l^at  statement  of  imiveraal  application,  which  fitted 
every  occurrence  of  her  life,  namely,  that  she  was  a  mother 
herself,  she  went  on  to  inform  me  that  she  had  once  seen  very 
different  days,  but  that  at  aU  periods  of  her  existence  she  had 
had  a  constitutional  objection  to  spies,  intruders,  and  informers. 
She  named  no  names,  she  said ;  let  them  the  cap  fitted,  wear 
it ;  but  spies,  intruders,  and  informers,  especially  in  widders* 
weeds  (this  clause  was  underlined),  she  had  ever  accustomed 
herself  to  look  down  upon.  If  a  gentleman  was  the  victim  of 
spies,  intruders,  and  informers  (but  still  naming  no  names), 
that  was  his  own  pleasure.  He  had  a  right  to  please  him- 
self;  so  let  him  do.  All  that  she,  Mrs.  Crupp,  stipulated  for, 
was,  that  she  should  not  be  **  brought  in  contract "  with  such 
persons.  Therefore  she  begged  to  be  excused  from  any  further 
attendance  on  the  top  set,  until  things. were  as  they  formerly 
was,  and  as  they  could  be  wished  to  be ;  and  fdrikher  men- 
tioned that  her  little  book  would  be  found  upon  the  break- 
fast-table every  Saturday  morning,  when  she  requested  an 
immediate  settlement  of  the  same,  with  the  benevolent  view 
of  saving  trouble,  **  and  an  ill-conwenience  "  to  all  parties. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Crupp  confined  herself  to  making  pitfalls 
on  the  stairs,  principally  with  pitchers,  and  endeavouring 
to  delude  Peggotty  into  breaking  her  legs.  I  found  it  rather 
liitrftiu^iTig  to  live  in  this  state  of  siege,  but  was  too  much  a&aid 
of  Mrs.  Crupp  to  see  any  way  out  of  it. 
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"  My  dear  Coppearfield,"  cried  Traddles,  punctually  ap- 
pearing at  my  door,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  "  how  do 
you  do?" 

"  My  dear  Traddles/'  said  I,  ''  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  at 
last,  and  yery  sorry  I  have  not  been  at  home  before.  But  I 
have  been  so  much  engaged — ^" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Traddles,  "of  course.  Yours 
lives  in  London,  I  think." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"  She — excuse  me — Miss  D.,  you  know,"  said  Traddles, 
colouring  in  his  great  delicacy,  "  IItss  in  London,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Oh  yes.     Near  I^ondon." 

"  Mine,  perhaps  you  recollect,"  said  Traddles,  with  a  serious 
look,  "  lives  down  in  Devonshire— one  of  ten.  Consequently, 
I  am  not  so  much  engaged  as  you — in  that  sense." 

"I  wonder  you  can  bear,"  I  returned,  "to  see  her  so 
seldom." 

"  Hah  !  "  said  Traddles,  thoughtfully.  "  It  does  seem  a 
wonder.  I  suppose  it  is,  Copperfield,  because  there 's  no  help 
for  it  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  replied  with  a  smile,  and  not  without  a 
blush.  "And  because  you  have  so  much  constancy  and 
patience,  Traddles." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Traddles,  considering  about  it,  "  do  I 
strike  you  in  that  way,  Copperfield  ?  Eeally  I  didn't  know  that 
I  had.     But  she  is  such  an  extraordinarily  dear  girl  herself^ 

*  that  it 's  possible  she  may  have  imparted  something  of  those 
virtues  to  me.  Now  you  mention  it,  Copperfiield,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  at  all.  I  assure  you  she  is  always  forgetting  herself, 
and  taking  care  of  the  other  nine." 

•  "  Is  she  the  eldest  ?  "  I  inqxiired. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Traddles.     "  The  eldest  is  a  Beauty." 

He  saw,  I  suppose,  that  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
simplicity  of  this  reply ;  and  added,  with  a  smile  upon  his  own 
ingenuous  face : 

"  Not,  of  course,  but  that  my  Sophy — ^pretty  name,  Copper- 
field,  I  always  think  ?  " 

"  Very  pretty  !  "  said  L 

"  Not,  of  course,  but  that  Sophy  is  beautiful  too  in  my 
eyes,  and  would  be  one  of  the  dearest  girls  that  ever  was,  in 
anybody's  eyes  (I  should  think).  But  when  I  say  the  eldest 
is  a  Beauty,    I  mean  she  really  is  a — "he  seemed  to  be 
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deecribing  clouds  about  himself,  with  both  bands :  **  Splendid, 
you  know/'  said  Traddles,  energetically. 

"  Indeed  ! ''  said  I. 

"Oh,  I  assure  you,"  said  Traddles,  "sometbing  yer^ 
uncommon,  indeed!  Then,  you  know,  being  formed  for 
society  and  admiration,  and  not  being  able  to  enjoy  much  of 
it  in  consequence  of  their  Kmited  means,  she  naturally  gets  a 
little  irritable  and  exacting,  sometimes.  Sophy  puts  her  in 
good  humor ! " 

**  Is  Sophy  the  youngest  ?  "  I  hazarded. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ! ''  said  Traddles,  stroking  his  chin.  "  The 
two  youngest  are  only  nine  and  ten.     Sophy  educates  'em." 

"  The  second  daughter,  perhaps  ?  "     I  hazarded. 

"  No,"  said  Traddles.  "Sarah's  the  second.  Sarah  has 
something  the  matter  with  her  spine,  poor  girl.  The  malady 
will  wear  out  by-and-by,  the  doctors  say,  but  in  the  meantime 
she  has  to  lie  down  for  a  twelvemonth.  Sophy  nurses  her. 
Sophy 's  the  fourth." 

"  Is  the  mother  livf  jig  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Traddles,  "  she  is  alive.  She  is  a  very 
superior  woman,  indedd,  but  the  damp  country  is  not  adapted 
to  her  constitution,  acd — ^in  fEict,  she  has  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs." 

"Dear  me  !"  said  L 

"Very  sad,  is  it  not?"  returned  Traddles.  "But  in  a 
merely  domestic  view  it  ib  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  because 
Sophy  takes  her  place.  She  is  quite  as  much  a  mother  to  her 
mother,  as  she  is  to  the  other  nine." 

I  felt  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  virtues  of  this  young 
lady ;  and,  honestly  with  the  view  of  doing  my  best  to  prevent 
the  good-nature  of  Traddles  from  being  imposed  upon,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  joint  prospects  in  life,  inquired  how  Mr. 
Micawber  was  ?  " 

"  He  is  quite  well,  Copperfield,  thank  you,"  said  Traddles. 
"  I  am  not  living  with  him  at  x^resent." 

"No?" 

"  No.  You  see  the  truth  is,"  said  Traddles,  in  a  whisper, 
"  he  has  changed  his  name  to  Mortimer,  in  consequence  of  his 
temporary  embarrassments ;  and  he  don't  come  out  till  after 
dark — and  then  in  spectacles.  There  was  an  execution  put 
into  our  house,  for  rent.  Mrs.  Micawber  was  in  such  a 
dreadfiil  state  that  I  really  oocddn't  resist  giving  my  name 
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to  that  second  bill  we  spoke  of  here.  You  may  imagine 
how  delightM  it  was  to  my  feelings,  Copper&eld,  to  see 
the  matter  settled  with  it,  and  Mrs.  Micawber  recoyer  her 
spirits." 

«  Hum ! "  said  I. 

''Not  that  her  happiness  was  of  long  duration/'  pursued 
Traddles,  "  for,  imfortunately,  within  a  week  another  execution 
came  in.  It  broke  up  the  establishment.  I  have  been  living 
in  a  furnished  apartment  since  then,  and  the  Mortimers  have 
been  very  private  indeed.  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  selfish, 
Copperfield,  if  I  mention  that  the  broker  carried  off  my 
litde  round  table  with  the  marble  top,  and  Sophy's  flower-pot 
and  stand  ?  " 

"  What  a  hard  thing ! "  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"  It  was  a it  was  a  pidl,"  said  Traddles,  with  his  usual 

wince  at  that  expression.  "  I  don't  mention  it  reproachfully, 
however,  but  with  a  motive.  The  fact  is,  Copperfield,  I  was 
unable  to  repurchase  them  at  the  time  of  their  seizure ;  in  the 
first  place,  because  the  broker,  having  an  idea  that  I  wanted 
them,  ran  the  price  up  to  an  extravagant  extent ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because  I — ^hadn't  any  money.  Now,  I  have 
kept  my  eye  since,  upon  the  broker's  shop,"  said  Traddles, 
with  a  great  enjojrment  of  his  mystery,  "which  is  up  at  the 
top  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and,  at  last,  to-day  I  find  them 
put  out  for  sale.  I  have  only  noticed  them  ^m  over  the 
way,  because  if  the  broker  saw  me,  bless  you,  he  'd  ask  any 
price  for  them !  "What  has  occurred  to  me,  having  now  the 
money,  is,  that  perhaps  you  wouldn't  object  to  ask  that  g^ood 
nurse  of  yours  to  come  with  me  to  the  shop — ^I  can  show  it 
her  from  round  the  comer  of  the  next  street — and  make 
the  best  bargain  for  them,  as  if  they  were  for  herself,  that 
she  can ! " 

The  delight  with  which  Traddles  propounded  this  plan  to 
me,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  its  uncommon  artfulness,  are 
among  the  freshest  things  in  my  remembrance. 

I  told  him  that  my  old  nurse  would  be  delighted  to  assist 
him,  and  that  we  would  all  three  take  the  field  together,  but 
on  one  condition.  That  condition  was,  that  he  should  make  a 
solemn  resolution  to  grant  no  more  loans  of  his  name,  or 
anything  else,  to  Mr.  Micawber. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  *'  I  have  already 
done  so,  because  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  have  not  only  beea 
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inoonsideratey  but  that  I  have  been  positively  imjust  to  Sophy. 
My  word  being  passed  to  myself,  there  is  no  longer  any  appre- 
hension ;  but  I  pledge  it  to  you,  too,  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness. That  first  unlucky  obligation,  I  have  paid.  I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Micawber  would  have  paid  it  if  he  could,  but  he 
could  not.  One  thing  I  ought  to  mention,  which  I  like  very 
much  in  Mr.  Micawber,  Copperfield.  It  refers  to  the  second 
obligation,  which  is  not  yet  due.  He  don't  tell  me  that  it  is 
provided  for,  but  he  says  it  toiU  be.  Now,  I  think  there  is  * 
something  very  fair  and  honest  about  that !  '* 

I  was  unwilling  to  damp  my  good  friend's  confidence,  and 
therefore  assented.  After  a  little  i^irther  conversation,  we 
went  round  to  the  chandler's  shop  to  enlist  Feggotty ;  Traddles 
declining  to  pass  the  evening  with  me,  both  becaujse  he  endured 
the  liveliest  apprehensions  that  his  property  would  be  bought 
by  somebody  else  before  he  could  repurchase  it,  and  because 
it  was  the  evening  he  always  devoted  to  writing  to  the  dearest 
girl  in  the  world. 

I  never  shall  forget  him  peeping  round  the  comer  of  the 
street  in  Tottenham  Ck)urt  Road,  while  Feggotty  was  bargain- 
ing for  the  precious  articles ;  or  his  agitation  when  she  came 
slowly  towards  us  after  vainly  offering  a  price,  and  W£U3  hailed 
by  the  relenting  broker,  and  went  back  again.  The  end  of 
the  negotiation  was,  that  she  bought  the  property  on  tolerably 
easy  terms,  and  Traddles  was  transported  with  pleasure. 

"  I  am  very 'much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,"  said  Traddles, 
on  hearing  it  was  to  be  sent  to  where  he  lived,  that  night. 
''  If  I  might  £usk  one  other  fisivor,  I  hope  you  would  not  think 
it  absurd,  Copperfield  ?  " 

I  said  beforehand,  certainly  not. 

''  Then  if  you  wotdd  be  good  enough,"  said  Traddles  to 
Peggotty,  "  to  get  the  flower-pot  now,  I  think  I  should  like 
(it  being  Sophy's,  Copperfield)  to  carry  it  home  myself !  " 

Peggotty  was  glad  to  get  it  for  him,  and  he  overwhelmed 
her  with  thanks,  and  went  his  way  up  Tottenham  Court 
iload,  canying  the  flower-pot  affectionately  in  his  arms, 
with  one  of  the  most  delighted  expressions  of  countenance  I 
ever  saw. 

We  then  turned  back  towards  my  chambers.  As  the  shops 
had  charms  for  Peggotty  which  I  never  knew  them  possess  in 
the  same  degree  for  anybody  else,  I  sauntered  easily  along, 
amused  by  her  staring  in  at  the  windows,  and  waiting  for 
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her  as  oftea  as  she  chose.     We  were  thus  a  good  while  in 
getting  to  the  Adelphi. 

On  our  way  up-stairs^  I  called  her  attentioii  to  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  Mrs.  Grapp's  pitfiBilIs,  and  also  to  the  prints  of 
recent  footsteps.  We  were  both  yery  much  surprised,  coming 
higher  up^  to  find  my  outer  door  standing  open  (which  I  had 
shut),  and  to  hear  voices  inside. 

We  looked  at  one  another,  without  knowing  what  to  make 
of  this,  and  went  into  the  sitting-room.  What  was  my  amaze- 
ment to  find,  of  all  people  upon  earth,  my  aunt  there,  and  Mr. 
Dick  !  My  aunt  sitting  on  a  quantity  of  luggage,  with  her 
two  birds  before  her,  and  her  cat  on  her  knee,  like  a  female 
Robinson  Crusoe,  drinking  tea.  Mr.  Dick  leaning  thought- 
fully On  a  great  kite,  such  aa  we  had  oft^i  been  out  together 
to  fly,  with  more  lu^^^age  piled  about  him  ! 

"My  dear  aunt!''  cried  I.  "Why,  v.hat  an  unexpected 
pleasure ! " 

We  cordially  embraced;  and  Mr.  Dick  and  I  cordially 
shook  hands ;  and  Mrs.  Crupp,  who  was  busy  making  tea,  and 
could  not  be  too  attentive,  cordially  said  tihe  had  knowed  well 
as  Mr.  Copperfdil  would  have  his  heart  iii  his  mouth,  when  he 
see  his  dear  relations. 

"  Halloa !  "  said  my  aunt  to  Peggotty,  who  quailed  before 
her  awfiil  presence.     "  How  are  you  f  " 

"  You  remember  my  aunt,  Peggotty  ?  "  said  I. 

"For  the  love  of  goodness,  child,"  exclaimed  my  aunt, 
"  don't  call  the  woman  by  that  South  Sea  Island  name !  If 
she  married  and  got  rid  of  it,  which  was  the  best  thing  she 
could  do,  why  don't  you  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  change  ? 
What 's  your  name  now, — P  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  as  a  compro- 
mise for  the  obnoxious  appellation. 

"  Barkis,  ma'am,"  said  Peggotty,  with  a  curtsey. 

"  Well !  That 's  human,"  said  my  aunt.  "  It  sounds  less 
as  if  you  wanted  a  Missionary.  How  d'  ye  do,  Barkis  ?  I 
hope  you  're  well  ?  " 

Encouraged  by  these  gracious  words,  and  by  my  aunt's 
extending  her  hand,  Barkis  come  forward,  and  took  the  hand, 
and  curtseyed  her  acknowledgments. 

"  We  are  older  than  we  were,  I  see,"  said  my  aunt.  "  We 
have  only  met  each  other  once  before,  you  Imow.  A  nice 
business  we  made  of  it  then !     Trot,  my  dear,  another  cup." 

I  handed  it  dutifully  to  my  aunt,  who  was  in  her  usual 
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inflexible  state  of  flgure ;  and  Tentured  a  remonstrauoe  with 
her  on  the  subject  of  her  sitting  on  a  box. 

*'  Let  me  draw  the  sofa  here,  or  the  easy  chair,  atmt/'  said 
I.     "  Why  should  you  be  so  uncomfortable  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  Trot,"  replied  my  aunt.  "I  prefer  to  sit 
upon  my  property."  Here  my  aunt  looked  hard  at  Mrs. 
<>upp,  aiid  observed,  ''We  needn't  trouble  you  to  wait, 
ma'am." 

''  Shall  I  put  a  little  more  tea  in  the  pot  afore  I  go, 
ma'am  ?  "  said  JMrs.  Crupp. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  my  aunt. 

"  Would  you  let  me  fetch  another  pat  of  butter,  ma'am  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Crupp.  **  Or  would  you  be  persuaded  to  try  a  new- 
laid  hegg  ?  or  should  I  brile  a  rasher  ?  Ain't  there  nothing 
I  could  do  for  your  dear  aunt,  Mr.  Copperfull  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  ma'am,"  returned  my  aunt.  "  I  shall  do  very 
well,  I  thank  you." 

Mrs.  Crupp,  who  had  been  incessantly  smiling  to  express 
sweet  temper,  and  incessantly  holding  her  head  on  one  side, 
to  express  a  general  feebleness  of  constitution,  and  incessantly 
rubbing  her  hands,  to  express  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  all 
deserving  objects,  gradually  smiled  herself,  one-sided  herself, 
and  rubbed  herself,  out  of  the  room. 

"Dick?  "said  my  aunt.  "You  know  what  I  told  you 
about  time-servers  and  wealth- worshippers  ?  " 

Mr.  Dick — with  rather  a  scared  look,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
it — returned  a  hasty  answer  in  the  afOrmative. 

"  Mrs.  Crupp  is  one  of  them,"  said  my  aunt.  "  Barkis, 
I  '11  trouble  you  to  look  after  the  tea^  and  let  me  have  another 
cup,  for  I  don't  faxLCj  that  woman's  pouring  out ! " 

I  knew  my  aunt  sufficiently  well  to  know  that  she  had 
something  of  importance  on  her  mind,  and  that  there  was  far 
more  matter  in  this  arrival  than  a  stranger  might  have  sup- 
posed. I  noticed  how  her  eye  lighted  on  me,  when  she 
thought  my  attention  otherwise  occupied;  and  w;hat  a  curious 
process  of  hesitation  appeared  to  be  going  on  within  her, 
while  she  preserved  her  outwaxd  stifl&iess  and  composure. 
I  began  to  reflect  whether  I  had  done  anything  to  offend  her ; 
and  my  conscience  whispered  me  that  I  had  not  yet  told  her 
about  Dora.     Could  it  by  any  means  be  that,  I  wondered ! 

As  I  knew  she  would  only  speak  in  her  own  good  time,  I 
sat  down  near  her,  and  spoke  to  the  birds,  and  played  with  the 
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oat,  and  was  as  easy  as  I  could  be.  But  I  was  veiy  far  ftoxn 
being  really  easy ;  and  I  should  still  have  been  so,  eyen  if  Mr. 
Dick,  leaning  over  the  great  kite  behind  my  aunt,  had  not 
taken  every  secret  opportunity  of  shaking  his  head  darkly  at 
me,  and  pointing  at  her. 

'*  Trot/'  said  my  axmt  at  last,  when  she  had  finished  her 
tea,  and  careMly  smoothed  down  her  dress,  and  wiped  her 
lips — "you  needn't  go,  Barkis! — ^Trot,  have  you  got  to  be 
firm,  and  self-reliant  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  aunt." 

"  "What  do  you  think  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Betsey. 

"  I  think  so,  aunt.'* 

"  Then  why,  my  love,"  said  my  aunt,  looking  earnestly  at 
me,  "  why  do  you  think  I  prefer  to  sit  upon  this  property  of 
mine  to-night  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  unable*  to  guess. 

"  Because,"  said  my  aunt,  "  it 's  all  I  have.  Because  I^m 
ruined,  my  dear !  " 

If  the  house,  and  every  one  of  us,  had  tumbled  out  into  the 
river  together,  I  could  hardly  have  received  a  greater  shock. 

"  Dick  knows  it,"  said  my  aunt,  laying  her  hand  calmly  on. 
my  shoulder.  "  I  am  ruined,  my  dear  Trot !  All  I  have  in 
the  world  is  in  this  room,  except  the  cottage ;  and  that  I  have 
left  Janet  to  let.  Barkis,  I  want  to  get  a  bed  for  this  gentle- 
man to-night.  To  save  expense,  perhaps  you  can  make  up 
something  here  for  myself.  Anything  will  do.  It 's  only  for 
to-night.     We  'U  talk  about  this,  more,  to-morrow." 

I  was  roused  from  my  amazement,  and  concern  for  her — I 
am  sure,  for  her — by  her  fedling  on  my  neck  for  a  moment, 
and  dying  that  she  only  grieved  for  me.  In  another  moment^ 
she  suppressed  this  emotion ;  and  said  with  an  aspect  more 
triumphant  than  dejected : 

"We  must  meet  reverses  boldly,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
frighten  us,  my  dear.  We  must  learn  to  act  the  play  out. 
We  must  live  misfortune  down,  Trot !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DEPRESSION. 

As  soon  as  I  could  recover  my  preseooLce  of  mind,  which  quite 
deserted  me  in  the  first  overpowering  shock  of  my  aunt's 
intelligence^  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Dick  te  come  round  to  the 
chandler's  shop,  and  take  possession  of  the  bed  which  Mr. 
Peggotty  had  lately  vacated.  The  chandler's  shop  being  in 
Hungerfbrd  Market,  and  Hungerford  Market  being  a  very 
different  place  in  those  days,  there  was  a  low  wooden  colonnade 
before  the  door  (not  very  unlil^e  that  befoi-e  the  house  where 
the  little  man  and  woman  used  to  live,  in  the  old  weather- 
glass), which  pleased  Mr.  Dick  mightily.  The  glory  of 
lodging  over  this  structure  would  have  compensated  him,  I 
dare  say,  for  many  inconveniences ;  but,  as  there  were  really 
few  to  bear,  beyond  the  compound  of  flavours  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  a  little  more  elbow- 
room,  he  was  perfectly  charmed  with  his  accommodation. 
2^Irs.  Crupp  had  indignantly  assured  him  that  there*  wasn't 
room  to  swing  a  cat  there ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dick  justly  observed 
to  me,  sitting  down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  nursing  his  leg, 
"You  know,  Trotwood,  I  don't  want  to  swing  a  cat.  I  never 
do  swing  a  cat.     Therefore,  what  does  that  signify  to  me!" 

I  tried  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Dick  had  any  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  this  sudden  and  great  change  in  my  aimt's 
affairs.  As  I  might  have  expected,  he  had  none  at  all.  The 
only  account  he  could  give  of  it,  was,  that  my  aunt  had  said  to 
him,  the  day  before  yesterday,  "  Now,  Dick,  are  you  really  and 
truly  the  philosopher  I  take  you  for?"  That  then  he  had 
said.  Yes,  he  hoped  so.  That  then  my  aunt  had  said,  "  Dick, 
I  am  ruined."  That  then  he  had  said,  "  Oh,  indeed ! "  That 
then  my  aimt  had  praised  him  highly,  which  he  was  very  glad 
of.  And  that  then  they  had  come  to  me,  and  had  had  bottled 
porter  and  sandwiches  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Dick  was  so  veiy  complacent,  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the 
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bed,  nmeiiig  his  leg,  and  tellmg  me  this,  with  his  ejes  wide 
open  and  a  surprised  smile,  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  pro- 
yoked  into  explaining  to  him  that  ruin  meant  distress,  want^ 
and  starvation;  but,  I  was  soon  bitterly  reproved  for  this 
harshness,  by  seeing  his  fietoe  turn  pale,  and  tears  oourse  down, 
his  lengthened  che^,  while  he  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of  such 
unutterable  woe,  that  it  might  have  sofitened  a  tea  harder  heart 
than  mine.  I  took  infinitely  greater  pains  to  cheer  him  up 
again  than  I  had  taken  to  depress  him ;  and  I  soon  understood 
(as  I  ought  to  have  known  at  first)  that  he  had  been  so 
confident,  merely  because  of  his  faith  in  the  wisest  and  most 
wonderful  of  women^  and  his  unbounded  reliance-  on  my 
intellectual  resources.  The  latter,  I  believe/ he  eonsiderad'a 
match  for  any  kind  of  disaster  not  absolutely  mortal;  ' 

''What  can  we  do^  Trotwood?"  said  Mr.  IMck.  ''TinM's 
the  Memorial —  *^ 

''To  be  sure  there  is,"  said  I.  "But  aU  we  can  do  just 
now,  Mr.  Dick,  is  to  ke^  a  cKeerM  oountenanoe,  aisi  aot^leC 
my  aunt  see  that  we  are  thinking  aibout  it." 

He  assented  to  this  in  the  most  earnest  nuomer';  and'iBSf- 
plored  me,  if  I  should  see  him  wandeoping  aa^ineh '  out  of  the 
right  course,  to  reeal  him  by  some  of  those  superior  medieciB 
which  were  always  at  my  eomniand.  But  I  regret*  to  sfeBite 
that  the  fright  I  had  given  him  proved  too  much  £or  his  best 
attempts  at  conceaim»nt.  All  the  evening  ius  eyes  waadefed 
to  my^aunfs  face,  with  an  exjweesion  of  the  most  dismal 
apprdiension,  as  if  he  saw  her  growing  thin  on  the  spot  He 
was  conscious  of  tibis,  and  put  a  oonstraint  upon  his  head;  bat 
his  keeping  that  immovable,  and  sitting  rolling  his  eyes  like  a 
piece  of  machinety^  did  not  mend  the  matter  at  aU.  I  saw 
him  look  at  the  loaf  at  supper  (which  happened  to  be  a  small 
one),  as  if  nothing  else  stood  between  us  and  fluiiine^  and 
when  my  aunt  indsted  on  his  makiTTg  his  oustomny  repast,  I 
detected  him  in  the  act  of  pocketing  fragments  of  his  bxcMid 
and  cheese;  I  have  no  doubt  for  the  pnipose  of  revirinj^'aB 
with  those  savings,  when  we  should  have  reached  an  advaaued 
stage  of  attamatioB^ 

My  aunt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  aeomposed  frame  of 
mind,  which  was  a  lesson  to  all  (^  us — to  me,  I  am  sure,  fflie 
was  extremely  gracums  to  Peggotfy,  earoept  when  I  inadver- 
tently called  her  by  that  name ;  and,  strange  as  I  knew  she 
felt  in  London,  appeared  qoite  at  home.     She  was  to  have'my 
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bed,  and  I  was  to  lie  in  the  sitting-room,  to  Iceo]^  goavd  ofet 
her.  She  made  a  great  point  of  being  so  near  the  river,  in 
case  of  a  conflagration;  and  I  suppose  reaUj  did  find  some 
satia&ctian  in  that  GircuBstance. 

"Trot,  my  dear/'  said  my  aunt,- when  she  saw  me  making 
preparations  fixr  compounding  her -ii8ualxiight*draught, "  No ! '' 

«  Nothing,  annt?" 

"  Not  wine,  my  dear.   Ale." 

''But  there  is  wine  heie,  aunfc.  And  yoa -always'  h^ttd  it 
made  of  wine." 

''  Ke^  that|  in  case  of  sii^ess,"  said  my  aunt.  ''  We 
mustn't  use  it  carelessly,  Trot.     Ale  for  me.     Half  a  pint." 

I  thought  Mr.  Dick  would^haye  fallen,  inseneiblek  My  amt 
being  resolute,  I  went  out  and  got  the  ale  myself.  As  it  was 
growing  late,  Beggoily  and -Mr.  Dick  took  ihat^oppqvtnnity  of 
repairing  to  the  chandler's  shop  together.  I  parted  from  Um, 
poor  fellow,  atthe  comer  of-^e  street,  with  hiaigreat  kite  at 
his  back,  •  a  yery-  monument'  of  human  -mkery. 

My  aunt  was  walking,  up  and  down  the  room  when  I 
retained,  ezimping  the  borders  of  her  nightcap  withher  fingers. 
I  warmed  the  ale  and  made  the  toast  on  the  usual  infaUiUe 
principles.  When  it  was  ready  for  her,  she  was  ready  for  it, 
with  her  nighteap^  on,  and-  the^skirtof  her  gewn  tnumed  back 
on  her  knees. 

''My  dear,"  said  my  aimt,  after  taking •  a spoonftil ^of  it; 
''  it 's  a  great  deal  better  than  wine.     Not  half  so-  bilious." 

I  suppose  I  looked  doubtful,  for  she  addede  • 

"  Tut,  tut,  cluld.  If  nothing  woiMe  than^Ale  happens  t^tis, 
we  are  well  off," 

"I  should  think ao  myself,-auat^'Iam  8mre,'^sa&d  I; 

''  Well,  then,  why  don't  you  thank  so?"  said  my  aunt 

*  Because  you  and  I  are  very  different  people,"  I  returned. 

*'  Staff  and  nonsense.  Trot,"  replied  my  aunt. 

My  aunt,  went' on  .with  a  quiet  enjoyment,  in  whi<^  there 
was.  very  little  affectation,  if  any;  drinking  the  warm  ale  with 
a  teaspoon,  and  soaking  her  strips  of  toast  in  it. 

''  Trot,"  said  she,  '*  I  don't  care  for  strange  faces  in  general, 
but  I  raiJier  like  that  Barkis  of  yours,  do  you  know ! " 

"  It 's  better,  than  a  hundred  pounds  to  hear  yeu  say  so  I " 
said  I. 

"It's  a  most  extraordinary  world,"  obsenred  my  aunt, 
nibbing  her  nose ;  "  how  that  woman  ever  got  into  it  with 
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that  name,  is  unaocountable  to  me.  It  would  be  much  more 
easy  to  be  bom  a  Jackson,  or  something  of  that  sort,  one 
would  tiiink." 

"  Perhaps  she  thinks  so,  too ;  it 's  not  her  fault/'  said  I. 

''  I  suppose  not/'  returned  my  aunt,  rather  grudging  tke 
admission ;  "  but  it 's  very  aggravating.  However,  she  *s 
Barkis  now.  That's  some  comfort.  Barkis  is  uncommonly 
fond  of  you, -Trot." 

*'  There  is  nothing  she  would  leave  undone  to  prove  it,*' 
said  I. 

"Nothing,  I  believe,"  returned  my  aunt.  "Here,  the 
poor  fool  has  been  begging  and  praying  about  handing  over 
some  of  her  money — ^because  she  has  got  too  much  of  it !  A 
simpleton ! " 

My  aunfs  tears  of  pleasure  were  positively  trickling  down 
into  the  warm  ale. 

"  She 's  the  most  ridiculous  creature  that  ever  was  bom,*' 
said  my  aunt.  "  I  knew,  from  the  first  moment  when  I  saw 
her  witti  that  poor  dear  blessed  baby  of  a  mother  of  yours, 
that  she  was  the  most  ridiculous  of  mortals.  But  there  are 
good  points  in  Barkis  !  " 

Affecting  to  laugh,  she  got  an  opportunity  of  putting  her 
hand  to  her  eyes.  Having  availed  herself  of  it,  she  resumed 
her  toast  and  her  discourse  together. 

"  Ah !  Mercy  upon  us !  "  sighed  my  aunt.  "  I  know  all 
about  it,  Trot !  Barkis  and  myself  had  quite  a  gossip  while 
you  were  out  with  Dick.  I  know  all  about  it.  I  don't  know 
where  these  wretched  girls  expect  to  go  to,  for  my  part. 
I  wonder  they  don't  knock  out  their  brains  against — against 
mantelpieces,"  said  my  aunt ;  an  idea  which  was  probably 
suggested  to  her  by  her  contemplation  of  mine. 

"  Poor  Emily  ! ''  said  I. 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  about  poor,"  returned  my  aunt. 
"  She  should  have  thought  of  that,  before  she  caused  so  much 
misery  I  Give  me  a  kiss,  Trot.  I  am  sorry  for  your  early 
experience." 

As  I  bent  forward,  she  put  her  tumbler  on  my  knee  to 
detain  me,  and  said : 

"  Oh,  Trot,  Trot !  And  so  you  fancy  yourself  in  love  I 
Do  you  ?  " 

"Fancy,  aunt!"  I  exclaimed,  as  red  as  I  could  be.  "I 
adore  her  with  my  whole  soul !  " 
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"  Dora,  indeed !  "  returned  my  aunt.  "  And  you  mean  to 
say  the  little  thing  is  yery  fascinating^  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  My  dear  aunt/'  I  replied,  "  no  one  can  form  the  least  idea 
what  she  is  ! '' 

"  Ah !     And  not  silly? ''  said  my  aunt 

"  SiDy,  aunt ! " 

I  seriously  beHeve  it  had  never  once  entered  my  head  for  a 
single  momenty  to  consider  whether  shie  was  or  not.  I  re- 
sented the  idea,  of  course ;  but  I  was  in  a  manner  struck  by 
it,  as  a  new  one  altogether. 

"  Not  light-headed  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  Light-headed,  aunt !  **  I  could  only  repeat  this  daring 
speculation  with  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with  which  I  had 
repeated  the  preceding  question. 

"Well,  well!"  said  my  aimt.  "I  only  ask.  I  don't 
depreciate  her.  Poor  little  couple !  And  so  you  think  you 
were  formed  for  one  another,  and  are  to  go  through  a  party- 
supper-table  kind  of  life,  like  two  pretty  pieces  of  confectionery, 
do  you.  Trot  ?  " 

She  asked  me  this  so  kindly,  and  with  such  a  gentle  air, 
half  playful  and  half  sorrowful,  that  I  was  quite  touched.  *^  * . 
We  are  young  and  inexperienced,  aunt,  1  know,"  I  replied; 

and  I  dare  say  we  say  and  think  a  good  deal  that  is  rather 
foolish.  But  we  love  one  another  truly,  I  am  sure.  If  I 
thought  Dora  could  ever  love  anybody  else,  or  cease  to  love 
me ;  or  that  I  could  ever  love  anybody  else,  or  cease  to  love 
her ;  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do— -go  out  of  my  mind,  I 
think!" 

"  Ah,  Trot ! "  said  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head,  and  smiling 
gravely ;  "  blind,  blind,  blind ! " 

"  Some  one  that  I  Imow,  Trot,"  my  aunt  pursued,  after  a 
pause,  ''  though  of  a  veiy  pliant  disposition,  has  an  earnest- 
ness of  affection  in  him  that  reminds  me  of  poor  Baby. 
Earnestness  is  what  that  Somebody  must  look  for,  to  sustain 
him  and  improve  him.  Trot.  Deep,  downright,  faithful 
earnestness." 

"If  you  only  knew  the  earnestness  of  Dora,  aunt!"  i 
cried. 

"Oh,  Trot!"  she  said  again ;  "blind,  blind!"  and  without 
knowing  why,  I  felt  a  vague  unhappy  loss  or  want  of  some- 
thing overshadow  me  like  a  doud. 

"  However,"  said  my  aunt,  "  I  don't  want  to  put  two  young 
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creatores  out  of  conceit  with  themselves,  or  to  make  them 
unhappy ;  so,  though  it  is  a  girl  and  boy  attachment,  and 
girl  and  boy  attachments  very  often — ^mind!  I  don't  sajr 
always ! — come  to  nothing,  still  we  '11  be  serious  about  it,  and 
hope  for  a  prosperous  issue  one  of  these  days.  There 's  time 
enough  for  it  to  come  to  anything !  " 

This  was  not  upon  the  whole  very  comforting  to  a  rapturous 
loter ;  but  I  was  glad  to  have  my  aunt  in  my  confidence,  and 
I  was  mindful  of  her  being  fatigued.  So  I  thanked  her 
.ardently  for  this  mark  of  her  affection,  and  for  all  her  other 
kindnesses  towards  me ;  and  after  a  tender  good  night,  she 
took  her  nightcap  into  my  bedroom. 

How  miserable  I  was,  when  I  lay  down  !  How  I  thought 
and  thought  of  my  being  poor,  in  Mr.  Spenlow's  eyes ;  about 
my  not  being  what  I  'ttiought  I  was,  when  I  proposed  to 
Dora ;  about  the  chivalrous  necessity  of  telling  Dora  what  my 
worldly  condition  was,  and  releasing  her  from  her  engagement 
if  she  thought  fit ;  about  how  I  should  contrive  to  live,  during^ 
the  long  term  of  my  articles,  when  I  was  earning  nothing ; 
about  doing  something  to  asdist  my  aunt,  and  seeing  no  way 
of  doing  anything ;  about  coming  down  to  have  no  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  to  wear  a  shabby  coat,  and  to  be  able  to  cany 
Dora  no  little  presents,  and  to  ride  no  gallant  greys,  and  to 
show  myself  in  no  agreeable  light !  Sordid  and  selfish  as  I 
knew  it  was,  and  as  I  tortured  myself  by  knowing  that  it  was, 
to  let  my  mind  run  on  my  own  distress  so  much,  I  was  so- 
devoted  to  Dora  that  I  could  not  help  it.  I  knew  that  it  was 
base  in  me  not  to  think  more  of  my  aunt,  and  less  of  myself; 
but,  so  far,  selfishness  was  inseparable  from  Dora,  and  I 
could  not  put  Dora  on  one  side  for  any  mortal  creature.  How 
exceedingly  miserable  I  was,  that  night ! 

As  to  sleep,  I  had  dreams  of  poverty  in  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
but  I  seemed  to  dream  without  the  previous  ceremony  of  going* 
to  sleep.  Now  I  was  ragged,  wanting  to  sell  Dora  matches,, 
six  bundles  for  a  halfpenny ;  now  I  was  at  the  office  in  a 
nightgown  and  boots,  remonstrated  with  by  Mr.  Spenlow  on 
appearing  before  the  clients  in  that  aiiy  attire ;  now  I  was 
hungrily  picking  up  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  old  Tiffe/s 
daily  biscuit,  regularly  eaten  when  Saint  Paul's  struck  one ; 
now  I  was  hopelessly  endeavouring  to  get  a  licence  to  marry 
Dora,  having  nothing  but  one  of  Uriah  Heep's  gloves  to  oflGar 
in  exchange,  which  the  whole  Commons  rejected ;  and  stilly 
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won  eS"'  iesB  ^xmscioiis  of  my  own  rocm,  I' was  alwEys  tossmg 
About  like  a  distressed  ship  in  a  sea  of  bed-clothes. 

My  annt  iras'  resUess,  too,  for  I  &equ«iitly  heard  her  walkisg 
io  anid  firo.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  oourse  of  the  night, 
attired  in  >a  long  flannel  wrapper  in  -which  she  looked  seven 
feet  high,  she  aj^ared,  like  a  disturbed  ghost,  in  my  room, 
and  came  to  the  side  of  the  sofa  on  which  I  lay.  On  the  first 
occasion  I  started  up  in  alarm,  to  leam  diat  she  inferred  from 
a  xiarticniBr  light '  in  the  dcy,  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  on 
fire ;  and  to  be  oonsolted  in  reference  to  the  probability  of  *i  its 
Igniting  Buckingham-street,  in  case  the  wind  changed.  Lying 
stiU,  4ifler:tiiat,  I  found  that  she  sat  down  -near  me,  whis- 
pering to  herself  "  Poor  boy ! "  And  then  it  made  me 
twenty  times  osore*  wretched,  to  know  how  unsdLfishly  mindful 
die  was  of  me,  -and  Ilqw  selfishly  mindfiil  I  was  of  myself 

It  was  diffifsult.to  believe  that  a  night  so  long  to  me,  oopld 
be  short  to  anybody  else.  This  consideration  set  me  thinking 
and  thinking  of  an  im^inaxy  paiiy  where  people  were  dancing 
the  home  away,  .until  that  became  a  dream  too,  and  I  heard 
the  music  inceasantly. playing  one  tune,  and  saw  Dora  inces- 
santly dmdng  one  dance,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
Bie.  IFho&wBJX  who  had  .been  playing  the  harp  aU  night,  was 
tiying  in-.Tain  to  cover  it  with  an  ordinary-sized  nightcap, 
when  I  awoke ;  or  I  should  rather  say,  when  I  left  off  trying 
to  gator  dbeep^i^and  saw  the  sun  shiniTig  in  through  the  window 
at  last. 

There  was  an  old  Roman  bath  in  those  days  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  tha  streets  out  of  tibe  Strand — ^it  may  be  there  still — 
in  which.I  have  had  jnany  a  cold  plunge.  Dressing  myself 
as  quietly  .as  I. could,  andleavLng  Peggotty  to  look  after  my 
aunt,  I  tumbled  head  fbremost  into  it,  and  then  went  for  a 
walk  to  Hampstead.  I  had  a  hope  that  this  brisk  treatment 
might^freshcn  my  irits  a  little;  and  I  think  it  did  them  good, 
fi)r  I  soon^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  step  I  ought 
to  take  was  to  try  if  my  articles  could  be  cancelled  and  the 
premium  laeooveied.  I  got  some  breakfast  on  the  Heath,  and 
wa&ed  back  to  Doctors'  Commons,  along  the  watered  roads 
and  through  a  pleasant  smell  of  summer  fiowers,  growing  in 
gaxdensand  carried  into  .town  on  hucksters'  heads,  intent  on 
this  first  effort  to  meet  our  altered  circumstances. 
•  I  arrived>at  the  office  so  soon,  after  all,  that  I  had  half  an 
hour's  loitering  about  the  Commons,  before  old  Tiffey,  who 
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was  always  ftrst,  appeared  with,  his  key.  Tliea  I  sat  down  in 
my  shady  corner,  looking  up  at  tlie  sunlight  on  the  opposite 
cMmney-pots,  and  thinking  about  Dora;  until  Mr.  Spenlow 
came  in,  crisp  and  curly. 

"  How  are  you,  Coppeifield  ?  "  said  he.     "  Fine  morning !  '* 

"  Beautiful  morning,  sir,"  said  I.  "  Could  I  say  a  word 
to  you  before  you  go  into  Court  ?** 

"  By  aU  means,"  said  he.     **  Come  into  my  room." 

I  followed  him  into  his  room,  and  he  began  puttiog  on  his 
gown,  and  touching  himself  up  before  a  little  glass  he'  had, 
hanging  inside  a  closet  door: 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  I,  '*  that  I  have  some  rather 
disheartening  intelligence  from  my  aunt." 

"  No  !  "  said  he.     "  Dear  me  !  •  Not  paralysis,  I  hope  ?  " 

**  It  has  no  reference  to  her  health,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  She 
has  met  with  some  large  losses.  In  £act,  she  has  very  little 
left,  indeed." 

''  You  as-tound  me,  Copperfield ! "  cried  Mr.  Spenlow. 

I  shook  my  head.  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  I,  "  her  afiEiedrs  are 
so  changed,  that  I  wished  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be 
possible — at  a  sacrifice  on  our  part  of  some  portion  of  the 
premium, •of  course,"  I  put  in  this  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  warned  by  the  Uank  expression  of  his  face—''  to 
cancel  my  articles  ?  " 

What  it  cost  me  to  make  this  proposal,  nobody  knows.  It 
was  like  asking,  as  a  favor,  to  be  sentenced  to  transportation 
from  Dora. 

"  To  cancel  your  articles,  Copperfield  ?     Cancel  ?  '* 

1  ei^lained  with  tolerable  firmness,  that  I  really  did  not 
know  where  my  means  of  subsistence  were  to  come  fit>m, 
unless  I  could  earn  them  for  myself.  I  had  no  fear  for  the 
friture,  I  said — and  I  laid  great  emphasis  on  that,  as  if  to 
imply  that  I  should  still  be  decidedly  eligible  for  a  son-in- 
law  one  of  these  days — but,  for  the  present,  I  waiS  thrown 
upon  my  own  resources. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  this,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr. 
Spenlow.  ''Extremely  sorry.  It  is  not  usual  to  cancel 
articles  for  any  such  reason.  It  is  not  a  professional  course 
of  proceeding.  It  is  not  a  convenient  precedent  at  all.  Far 
from  it.     At  the  same  time — " 

"You  are  very  good,  sir,"  I  murmured,  anticipating  a 
concession. 
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"  Not  at  aJL  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  "  At 
the  same  time,  1  was  going  to  say,  if  it  had  been  my  lot  to 
have  my  hands  unfettered — if  I  had  not  a  partner — Mr. 
Jorkins — ** 

My  hopes  were  dashed  in  a  moment,  but  I  made  another 
efibrt. 

**  Do  you  tliink,  sir/'  said  I,  ''  if  I  were  to  mention  it  to 
Mr.  Jorkins — " 

Mr.  Spenlow  shook  his  head  discouragingly.  "Heaven 
forbid,  Copperfield,"  he  replied,  *'  that  I  shotdd  do  any  man 
an  injustice ;  stiU  less,  Mr.  Jorkins.  But  I  know  my  partner, 
Copperfield.  Mr.  Jorkins  is  not  a  man  to  respond  to  a 
proposition  of  this  peculiar  nature.  Mr.  Jorkins  is  very 
difficult  to  move  fix>m  the  beaten  track.  You  know  what 
he  is?" 

I  am  sure  I  knew  nothing  about  him,  except  that  he  had 
originally  been  alone  in  the  business,  and  now  lived  by 
himself  in  a  house  near  Montagu-square,  which  was  fearfully 
in  want  of  painting ;  that  he  came  very  late  of  a  day,  and 
went  away  very  early ;  that  he  never  appeared  to  be  con^ 
salted  about  anything;  and  that  he  had  a  dingy  little 
black-hole  of  his  own  up-stairs,  where  no  business  -was  ever 
done  and  where  there  was  a  yellow  old  cartridge-paper  pad 
upon  his  desk,  imsoiled  by  ink,  and  reported  to  be  twenty 
years  of  age. 

"  Would  you  object  to  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  sir  ?  '^  I 
asked. 

''  By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  "  But  I  have  some 
experience  of  Mr.  Jorkins,  Copper£eld.  I  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  for  I  should  be  happy  to  meet  your  views  in  any 
respect.  I  cannot  have  the  least  objection  to  your  mentioning 
it  to  Mr.  Jorkins,  Copperfield,  if  you  think  it  worth  while." 

Availing  myself  of  this  permission,  which  was  given  with 
a  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  I  sat  thinking  about  Dora,  and 
looking  at  tlie  sunlight  stealing  fi:om  the  chimney-pots  down 
the  wall  of  the  opposite  house,  until  Mr.  Jorkins  came.  I 
then  went  up  to  l^ir.  Jorkins's  room,  and  evidently  astonished 
Mr.  Jorkins  very  much  by  making  my  appearance  there. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Copperfield/'  said  Abr.  Jorkins.  '^  Come 
in!" 

I  went  in,  and  sat  down ;  and  stated  my  case  to  Mr. 
Jorkins  pretty  much  as  I  had  stated  it  to  Mr.  Spenlow.     Mr. 
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Jorkins  was  not  by  any  means  the  awful  oreatare  one  might 
have  expected,  but  a  large,  mild,  smooth-fiBU^  man  of  sizty, 
who  took  so  much  amx£E  that  there  was  a  tradition  ia  th» 
Commons  that  he  lived  principally  on  that  stimulant, 
little  room  in  his  system  for  any  other  article  of  diet 

''You  have  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Spenlow,  I  suppose? 
said  Mr..  Joddiis ;  when  he  had  heard  me,  Texy  resfleesly,  to 
an  end. 

I  answered  Yes,  and  .told  him  that  Mr:  %>eaiiIow  had 
introduced  his  name. 

''  He  said  I  should  object  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jorkins. 

I  WAS  obliged  to  admit  that  Mr.  SpeoJow  had  ooaiflnlBred  it 
probable. 

''  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  OopperBeld,  I  canH  advance  your 
object,"  said  Mr.  Jorkins,  nervously.  "The  fetct  is — Imt  I 
have  an  appolntmcmt  at  the  Bank,  if  you'U  hove  the  goodness 
to  excuse  me." 

With  that  heroae  in  a  great  hvoxy,  and  was  going  out  of 
&e  room,  when  I  made  bold  to  say  that  I  feared^  tben,  there 
was  no  way  of  arranging  the  matter  ? 

''  No ! "  said  Mr.  Jorkins,  stopping  at  the  door  to  shake 
his  head.  ''Oh,  no!  I  object  you  know,"  which  he  said 
very  rapidly,  and  went  out.  "  You  must  be  aware,  Mr. 
Copperfield,"  he  added,  looking  restlessly  in  at  the  door 
again,  "  if  Mr.  Spenlow  objects — " 

Personally  he  does  not  object,  sir,"  said  I. 
Oh !  Personally ! "  repeated  Mr.  Jorkins  in  an  impatient 
manner.  "  I  assure  you  there's  an  objection,  Mr.  Copperfield. 
Hopeless  !  What  yon  wish  to  be  done,  can't  be  done.  I — ^I 
zeaUy  have  got  an  appointment  at  the  Bank."  With  that  he 
ffidrly  ran  away;  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it 
was  three  days  before  he  showed  himself  in  the  XUommons 
again. 

«Being  very  anxious  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  I  waited 
until  Mr.  Spenlow  came  in,  and  then  described  what  had 
passed ;  giving  him  to  understand  that  I  was  not  hopeless  of 
his.  being  able  to  soften  the  adamantine  Jorkins,  if  he  would 
undertake  the  task. 

^'Copperfieldy"  returned  Mr.  Spenlow,  with  a  gradous  smile, 
''you  have  not  known  my  partner,  Mr.  Jorkins,  as  long 
as  I  have.  Nothing  is  farther  &om  my  thoughts  than  to 
attribute  any  degree    of  artifice  to  Mr.  JorkisuB.     But  Ms. 
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Jorkina  iiias  a^way  of  etoting  his  objections  wliicli  oflien 
deoeiTasTpeople.  No,  Copperfield ! ''  shaking  his  head,  '*  Mr. 
Jotkins  is  nofr  to  be  mored,  believe  me !  " 

I  'w«Mx>mpletely  bewildered  between  Mr.  ^enlow  and  Mr. 
Jorkins,  as  to  which  of  them  really  was  the  objecting  partner ; 
bat  I  saw  witb  sufficient  clearness  tiiat  there  was  obduracy  some- 
where in  the  firm,  and  that  the  recovery  of  my  aunt's  thousand 
poimds  was  oat  of  the  question.  In  a  state  of  despondency, 
which*  I -remember  with  anything  but  satisfaction,  for  I  know 
it  still  had  -  too  mnch  reference  to  myself  (though  always  in 
ooEtnexion -with  Dora),  I  left  the  office,  and  went  homewwl. 

I  was  tarying  to  &nniliaTise  my  mind  with  the  worst,  and  to 
present  to  myself  the  arrangements  we  should  have  to  make 
for  the  fature  in  their  sternest  aspect,  when  a  hackney  chariot 
coming  after  me,  and  stopping  at  my  very  feet,  occasioned  me 
to  look  up.  A  fair  hand  was  stretdied  forth  to  me  :6x>m  the 
window ;  and  ^e  face  I  had  never  seen  without  a  feeling  of 
serenity  and  happiness,  from  the  moment  when  it  first  turned 
back  on  the  old  oak  staircase  with  the  great  broad  balustrade, 
^  when  I  associated  its  softened  beauty  with  the  stained 
glass  window  in  the  church,  was  smiling  on  me. 

"  Agnes ! "  I  joyfully  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Agnes,  of 
^  people  in  the  world,  what  a  pleasure  to  see  you ! " 

"  Is  it,  indeed  ?  "  she  said,  in  her  cordial  voice. 

"  I  ynoA  to  talk  to  you  so  much !  "  said  I.  "  It 's  such  a 
lightsniitg  of  my  heart,  only  to  look  at  you !  If  I  had  had  a 
<^njuro!r^  cap,  there  is  no  one  I  should  have  wished  for  but  you !" 

••Whafr?"  returned  Agnes. 

"  Well !  perhaps  Dora  first,''  I  admitted  with  a  blush. 

''  Osctainlyy  Dora  first,  I  hope,"  said  Agnes,  laughing. 

"  But  you  next ! "  said  I.     "  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

She  was  going  to  my  rooms  to  see  my  aunt.  The  day  being 
▼eiy  fine,  she  was  glad  to  come  out  of  the  chariot,  which  smelt 
(1  had  my  head  in  it  all  this  time)  like  a  stable  put  under  a 
c^icumber-frame.  I  dismissed  the  coachman>  and  she  took  my 
^^nn,  and  we  walked  on  together.  She  was  like  Hope, 
embodied,  to  me.  How  different  I  felt  in  one  short  minute, 
having  Agnes  at  my  side  ! 

My  aunt  had  written  her  one  of  the  odd,  abrupt  notes — 
^eiy  Uttle  longer  than  a  Bank  note — ^to  which  her  epistolary 
effikrts  were  usually  limited.  She  had  stated  therein  that  she 
1^  fiEdlen  into  adversity,  and  was  leaving  Dover  for  good,  but 
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had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  was  so  well  that  nobody 
need  be  imcomfortable  about  her.  Agnes  had  oome  to  London 
to  see  my  aunt,  between  whom  and  herself  there  had  been  a 
mutual  liking  these  many  years ;  indeed,  it  dated  from  the 
time  of  my  taking  up  my  residence  in  Mr.  Wickfield's  house. 
She  was  not  alone,  she  said.  Her  papa  was  with  her — and 
Uriah  Heep. 

"  And  now  they  are  partners,"  said  I.     "  Confound  him ! " 

''  Yes,"  said  Agnes.  ''  They  have  some  business  here ;  and 
I  took  advantage  of  their  coming,  to  come  too.  You  must  not 
tliink  my  visit  all  friendly  and  disinterested,  Trotwood,  for — ^I 
am  afraid  I  may  be  cruelly  prejudiced — I  do  not  like  to  let 
papa  go  away  alone,  with  him." 

*'  Does  he  exercise  the  same  influence  over  Mr.  Wickfield 
still,  Agnes  ?  " 

Agnes  shook  her  head.  ''  There  is  such  a  change  at  home," 
said  she,  "  that  you  would  scarcely  know  the  dear  old  house. 
They  live  with  us  now." 

''They?"  said  I. 

''  Mr.  Heep  and  his  mother.  He  sleeps  in  your  old  room/' 
said  Agnes,  looking  up  into  my  face. 

"  I  wish  I  had  the  ordering  of  his  dreams,"  said  I.  **  He 
wouldn't  sleep  there  long." 

"  I  keep  my  own  little  room,"  said  Agnes,  "  where  I  used 
to  leaxn  my  lessons.  How  the  time  goes !  You  remember  ? 
The  little  panelled  room  that  opens  from  the  drawing>room  ?  " 

"  Remember,  Agnes  ?  When  I  saw  you,  for  the  first  time, 
coming  out  at  the  door,  with  your  quaint  little  basket  of  keys 
hanging  at  your  side  ?  " 

''  It  is  just  the  same,"  said  Agnes,  smiling.  "I  am  glad 
you  think  of  it  so  pleasantly.     We  were  very  happy." 

"  We  were,  indeed,"  sedd  I. 

**  I  keep  that  room  to  myself  still ;  but  I  cannot  always 
desert  Mrs.  Heep,  you  know.  And  so,"  said  Agnes,  quietly, 
"  I  feel  obliged  to  bear  her  company,  when  I  might  prefer  ti> 
be  alone.  But  1  have  no  other  reason  to  complain  of  her.  If 
she  tires  me,  sometimes,  by  her  praises  of  her  son,  it  is  only 
natural  in  a  mother.     He  is  a  very  good  son  to*her." 

I  looked  at  Agnes  when  she  said  these  words,  without 
detecting  in  her  any  consciousness  of  Uriah's  design.  Her 
mild  but  earnest  eyes  met  mine  with  their  own  beautiful  frank- 
ness, and  there  was  no  change  in  her  gentle  face. 
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"  The  chief  efvil  of  their  presence  in  the  house/'  said  Agnes, 
''  IB  that  I  cannot  be  as  near  papa  as  I  could  wish — Uriah 
Heep  bein^  so  much  between  us — and  cannot  watch  over  him, 
if  that  is  not  too  bold  a  thing  to  say,  ajs  closely  as  I  would. 
But,  if  any  fraud  or  treachery  is  practising  against  him,  I  hope 
that  simple  love  and  truth  will  be  stronger,  in  the  end.  I 
hope  that  real  love  and  truth  are  stronger  in  the  end  than  any 
evil  or  misfortune  in  the  world." 

A  certain  bright  smile,  which  I  never  saw  on  any  other 
£ace,  died  away,  even  while  I  thought  how  good  it  was,  and 
how  familiar  it  had  once  been  to  me ;  and  she  asked  me,  with 
a  quick  change  of  expression  (we  were  drawing  very  near  my 
street),  if  I  knew  how  the  reverse  in  my  aunt's  circumstances 
had  been  brought  about.  On  my  replying  no,  she  had  not 
told  me  yet,  Agnes  became  thoughtM,  and  I  fancied  I  felt  her 
arm  tremble  in  mine. 

We  found  my  aunt  alone,  in  a  state  of  some  excitement.  A 
difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
Crupp,  on  an  abstract  question  (the  propriety  of  chambers 
being  inhabited  by  the  gentler  sex) ;  and  my  aunt,  utterly 
indifferent  to  spasms  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Crupp,  had  cut  the 
dispute  short,  by  informing  that  lady  that  she  smelt  of  my 
brandy,  and  that  she  would  trouble  her  to  walk  out.  Both  of 
these  expressions  Mrs.  Crupp  considered  actionable,  and  had 
expressed  her  intention  of  bringing  before  a  ''British  Judy'' 
— ^meaning,  it  was  supposed,  the  bulwark  of  our  national 
liberties. 

My  aunt,  however,  having  had  time  to  cool,  while  Peggotiy 
was  out  showing  Mr.  Dick  the  soldiers  at  the  Horse  Guards — 
and  being,  besides,  greatiy  pleased  to  see  Agnes — ^rather 
plumed  herself  on  the  affair  than  otherwise,  and  received  us 
"mih.  xmimpaired  good  humour.  When  Agnes  laid  her  bonnet 
on  the  table,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  I  could  not  but  think, 
looking  on  her  mild  eyes  and  her  radiant  forehead,  how  natural 
it  seemed  to  have  her  there :  how  trustfully,  although  she  was 
80  young  and  inexperienced,  my  aunt  confided  in  her ;  how 
strong  she  was,  indeed,  in  simple  love  and  truth. 

We  began  to  talk  about  my  aunt's  losses,  and  I  told  them 
what  I  had  tried  to  do  that  morning. 

"Which  was  injudicious.  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  "but  well 
Bieant.  You  are  a  generous  boy — I  suppose  I  must  say,  young 
iKum,  now — and  I  am  proud  of  you,  my  dear.     So  far  so  good* 
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Now,  Trot  and  Agnes,  let  tub  look  the  case  of  Betsey  Trottrood 
in  the  fietce,  and  see  how  it  stands." 

I  observed  Agnes  tnm  pale,  as  she  looked  r&t^'  attoiiiveiy 
^  my  aunt.  My  aunt,  x^tiag  her  oat,  looked  Tocf'^itteiiirrdy 
at  Agnes. 

"Betsey  Trotwood,"  said  my  aunt»  who  hadiaUi^  kept 
her  money  matters  to  herself :  " — ^I  don't  meaauyoor 'sistei^ 
Trot,  my  dear,  but  myself — had  aoertainipropavtyv^  *  It  don't 
matter  how  much;  enough  to  live  on.     More^  foftahe  had 
saved  a  little  asul  added  to  it.     Betsey  funded  hestjovifprty  for 
some  time,  and  then,  by  the  ■  advice  of  her  man  otftlMiaineaB^ 
laid  it  out  on  landed  security.     That  did  veiyv  ^weli^  and 
Tetuxned  very  good  interest,  till  Betsey  was  paidioff.     I  am 
talking  of  Betsey  as  if  she  was  a  man-of-war.     Wdlil*  Theoi 
Betsey  had  to  look  about  her,  for  a  new  investaiMit«     She 
thought  she  was  wiser,  now,  than  her  man  of  buiiiiiia/  who 
was  not  such  a  good  man  of  business  l^  this  time>  as  he  used 
io  be — I  am  alluding  to  your  father,  Agnes — and^shtti'toc^  it 
into  her  head  to  lay  it  out  for  hersdf.     So  she  took^h^  pig*/' 
«aid  my  aunt,  '^  to  a  foreign  market;  and  a  very  bod  marlrat 
it  turned  out  to  be.     First,  she  lost  in  the  niiningp  way^  and 
then  she  lost  in  the  diving  way — ^fishing  up  treasuM^  aV'Some 
such  Tom  Tidier  nonsense,"  6Z|daiQed  my  aunt,*  nibbiag  her 
nose ;  "  and  then  she  lost  in  the  mining  way  agftigy  and»  last 
of  all,  to  set  the  thingentirely  to  rights,  she  lost  jnthftbanlring 
way.     I  don't  know  what  the  Bank  shares  wero  wortk  lAr  a 
litlle  while,"  said  my  aunt ;  ''  cent  per  cent  was  the  lowest  at 
it,  I  believe;  but  the  Bank  was  at  the  other  ead^of  ^the  wwld, 
«nd  tumbled  into  space,  for  what  I  know ;  anyhow^  it  fall  to 
pieces,  and  never  will  and  never  can  pay  sixpence ;  and  Betsey's 
sixpences  were  all  these,  and  there 's  an.endof  them..    Least 
said,  soonest  mended ! '" 

My  aunt  concluded  thia  philosophical  suBunavy,  l^ifladag 
her  eyes  with  a  kind  of  triumph  on  Agnes,  whose  eoleoirjwas 
^iradually  retuxning.  * 

''Dear  Miss  Trotwood,  is  that  all  the.  history f;"  said 
Agnes. 

"I  hope  it's  enough,  child,"  said  my  aunt.  ''If.Hiere 
had  been  more  money  to  lose,  it  wouldn't  have  been  «U,<  I 
4aze  say.  Betsey  would  have  contrived  to  throw  that'  after 
the  rest,  and  make  another  chapter,  I  have  little  doubt.  Bul^ 
there  was  no  more  money,  and  there 's  no  more  sUay" 
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Agues  had  listened  at  first  with  suspmded  breath.  Her 
colour  still  oame  and  went,  but  she  breathed  more  freely.  I 
thought  I  knew  why.  I  thought  she  had  had  some  fear  that 
her  unhappy  father  might  be  in  some  way  to  blame  for  what 
had  happened.     My  aunt  took  her  hand  in  hers,  and  laughed. 

"  Is  that  all  f  "  repeated  my  aunt.  "  Why,  yes,  that 's  all, 
except,  *  And  she  Ihred  happy  ever  afterwards:'  Perhaps  J 
may  add  that  of  Betsey  yet,  one  of  these  days.  Now,  Agnes, 
you  haive  a  wise  head.  So  have  you,  Trot,  in  some  tl]^:igs, 
though  I  canH  oomj^iment  you  always ; "  and  here  my  aunt 
shook  her  own  at  me,  with  an  energy  peculiar  to  herseUl 
"  What 's  to  be  done  f  Here 's  the  cottage,  taking  one  time 
with  another,  will  produce,  say  seyenly'  pounds  a-year.  I 
tiiiink  we  may  safely  put  it  down  at  that.  Well ! — ^That  's  all 
we  'to  got,"  said  my  aunt  ,*  with  whom  it  was  an  idiosyncrasy, 
as  it  is  with  some  horses,  to  stop  yery  short  when  she  appeaired 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  going  on  for  a  kmg  while, 

"  Then,"  said  my  aunt^  after  a  rest,  **  there 's  Dick.  He 's 
good  for  a  hundred  a-year,  but  of  course  that  must  be  expended 
on  himsel£  I  would  sooner  send  him  away,  though  1  know 
I  am  the  only  person  who  appreciates  him,  than  have  him 
and  not  spend  his  money  on  himself.  How  can  Trot  and  I 
do  best,  upon  our  means  ?     What  do  yow  say,  Agnes  ?  " 

**  I  say,  aimt,"  I  interposed,' ''  thatl  must  do  something ! " 

''Go  for  a  soldier,  do  you  mean?"  returned  my  aunt, 
alaAned;  "  or  go  to  sea?  1  won't  hear  of  it.  You  are  to  be 
a  prootor.  We  're  not  going  to  hare  any  knookings  on  the 
head  in  l^u.  {AimLj^  if  you  please,  sir." 

I  was  about  to  e:f^laiB  that  1  was  not  desirous  c^  introducing 
that  mode  of  provision  into  the  f)amiLy>  when  Agnes  inquired 
if  my  rooms  were  held  for  any  long  term  ? 

"  You  come  to  the  point,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt/  "  They 
are  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  for  six  months  at  least,  unless  -th^ 
could  be  underlet,  and  that  1  don't  beUeye.  The  last  man 
died  heSre.  Five  people  out  of  six  would  die-^of  course — of 
that  woiAan  in  nankeen  with  the  flannel  petticoat.  I  have  a 
little  ready  money ;  and  1  agree  with  you,  the  best-  thing  we 
can  do,  is,  to  liye  the  term  out  here,  and  get  Dick  a  bed-room 
hard  by." 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  hint  at  the'  disoomloirt  my  aunt 
would  sustain,  £rom  living  in  a  continual  state  of  guerilla 
waffare  with  Mrs.  Crupp ;  but  she  disposed  of  that  objeotkxi 
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summarily  "by  dedaring,  thai^  on  the  first  demonstration  of 
hostilities,  she  was  prepared  to  astonish  Mrs.  Crupp  for  the 
whole  remainder  of  her  natural  life. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Trotwood,"  said  Agnes,  diffidently, 
"  that,  if  you  had  time — " 

/'  I  have,  a  good  deal  of  time,  Agnes.  I  am  always  disen- 
gaged after  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  I  have  time  early  in  the 
morning.  In  one  way  and  another,"  said  I,  conscious  of  red- 
dening a  little  as  I  thought  of  the  hours  and  hours  I  had 
devoted  to  fagging  about  town,  and  to  and  fro  upon  the  Nor- 
wood Road,  **  I  have  abundance  of  time." 

"  I  know  you  would  not  mind,"  said  Agnes  coming  to  me, 
and  speaking  in  a  lOw  voice,  so  full  of  sweet  and  hopeful  con- 
sideration that  I  hear  it  now,  **  the  duties  of  a  secretary." 

'*  Mind,  my  dear  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Because,"  continued  Agnes,  '*  Doctor  Strong  has  acted  on 
his  intention  of  retiring,  and  has  come  to  live  in  London ;  and 
he  asked  papa,  I  know,  if  he  could  recommend  him  one. 
Don't  you  think  he  would  rather  have  his  favorite  old  pupil 
near  him,  than  anybody  else  ?  " 

"  Dear  Agnes ! "  said  I.  "  What  should  I  do  without  you ! 
You  are  always  my  good  angel.  I  told  you  so.  I  never 
think  of  you  in  any  other  light." 

Agnes  answered  with  her  pleasant  laugh,  that  one  good 
Angel  (meaning  Dora)  was  enough ;  and  went  on  to  remind 
me  that  the  Doctor  had  been  used  to  occupy  himself  in  his 
study,  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening — and  that 
^probably  my  leisure  would  suit  his  requirements  very  well. 
I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  earning 
my  own  bread,  than  with  the  hope  of  earning  it  under  my  old 
master ;  in  short,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Agnes,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Doctor,  stating  my  object,  and  ap- 
pointing to  call  on  him  next  day  at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  This 
I  addressed  to  Highgate — for  in  that  place,  so  memorable  to 
mo,  he  Hved — and  went  and  posted,  myself,  without  losing  a 
minute. 

Wherever  Agnes  was,  some  agreeable  token  of  her  noise- 
less presence  seemed  inseparable  from  the  place.  When  I 
came  back,  I  found  my  aunt's  birds  hanging,  just  as  they  had 
himg  so  long  in  the  parlor  window  of  the  cottage ;  and  my 
easy  chair  imitating  my  aunt's  much  easier  chair  in  its  posi- 
tion at  the  open  window;  and  even  the  round  green  fan^ 
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which  my  aunt  had  brought  away  with  her,  screwed  on  to  the 
window-sill.  I  knew  who  had  done  all  this,  by  its  seeming 
to  have  qtdetly  done  itself;  and  I  should  have  known  in  a 
moment  who  had  arranged  my  neglected  books  in  the  old 
order  of  my  school  days,  even  if  I  had  supposed  Agnes  to  be 
miles  away,  instead  of  seeing  her  busy  with  them,  and  smiling 
at  the  disorder  into  which  they  had  fallen. 

My  aunt  was  quite  gracious  on  the  subject  of  the  Thames 
(it  really  did  look  very  well  with  the^sun  upon  it,  though  not 
like  the  sea  before  the  cottage),  but  she  could  not  relent 
towards  the  London  smoke,  which,  she  said,  "  peppered  every- 
thing." A  complete  revolution,  in  which  Peggotty  bore  a 
prominent  part,  was  being  efiEected  in  every  comer  of  my 
rooms,  in  regard  of  this  pepper;  and  I  was  looking  on,  think- 
ing how  little  even  Peggotty  seemed  to  do  with  a  good  deal 
of  bustle,  and  how  much  Agnes  did  without  any  bustle  at  all, 
when  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

*'  I  think,''  said  Agnes,  turning  pale,  ''  it 's  papa.  He 
promised  me  that  he  would  come." 

I  opened  the  door,  and  admitted,  not  only  Mr.  Wickfield, 
but  Uriah  Heap.  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Wickfield  for  some 
time.  I  was  prepared  for  a  great  change  in  him,  after  what 
I  had  heard  from  Agnes,  but  his  appearance  shocked  me. 

It  was  not  that  he  looked  many  years  older,  though  still 
dressed  with  the  old  scrupulous  cleanliness ;  or  that  there  was 
an  unwholesome  ruddiness  upon  his  face;  or  that  his  eyes 
were  faiR  and  bloodshot;  or  that  there  was  a  nervous  trembling 
in  his  hand,  the  cause  of  which  I  knew,  and  had  for  some  years 
seen  at*  work.  It  was  not  that  he  had  lost  his  good  looks,  or 
his  old  bearing  of  a  gentleman — ^for  that  he  had  not — ^but  the 
thing  that  struck  me  most,  was,  that  with  the  evidences  of  his 
native  superiority  still  upon  him,  he  should  submit  himself  to 
that  crawling  impersonation  of  meanness,  Uriah  Heep.  The 
reversal  of  the  two  natures,  in  their  relative  positions,  Uriah's 
of  power  and  Mr.  Wickfield's  of  dependence,  was  a  sight  more 
painful  to  me  than  I  can  express.  If  I  had  seen  an  Ape 
taking  command  of  a  Man,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  a 
more  degrading  spectacle. 

He  appeared  to  be  only  too  conscious  of  it  himself.  When 
he  came  in,  he  stood  still ;  and  with  his  head  bowed,  as  if  ho 
felt  it.     This  was  only  for  a  moment ;  for  Agnes  softly  said 

to  him,  "  Papa !  Here  is  Miss  Trotwood — and  Trotwood,  whon? 
VOL.  n.  0 
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you  haTB  not  seen  fbr  a  longwiiile ! "  and  then  he  appzoadte^ 
and  oonstrainedLy  gave  my  aunt  his  hand,  and  shook  hands 
moxe  oordLally  mth  me.  In  lihe  momentfs  .pause  I  apeak 
0^  I  -saw  Uriah's  reountenanoe  iona.  itself  into  a  moat  ill- 
fiivoied  smile.  Agoes  saw  it  too,  I  &ink^  £ok  she  shxank 
from  him. 

What  my  aunt,  saw,  or  did  not  see,  I  defy  the  saienoe  of 
physiognomy  to  hare  made  out,  without  rher  own  consent.  I 
helieve  there  nerer  was  /mybody  with  svdb.  an  limperhirbaUe 
countenance  when  she  diose.  Her  £sk»  might  hare  heen  a 
dead  wall  on  the  oocasion  in  question,  &r  any  light  it  threw 
upon  her  Ihoughts ;  untiL  she  hzoke  silenoe  with  her  usual 
abruptness. 

*^  Well,  Wiekfteld ! "  said  my  aunt ;  and  he  looked  up  at 
ker  for  the  first  time.  "  I  have  been  .telling  your  daughter 
how  well  I  have  been  disposing  of  my  money  for  myself 
because  I  couldn't  trust  it  to  you,  as  you  were  growing  rusty 
in  business  matters.  We  have  been'taking  counsel  together^ 
and  getting  oh  very  well,  all  things  considered.  A^iee  ia 
worth  the  whole  firm,  in  my  opinion." 

**  If  I  may  umbly  make  the  remark,"  said  Uriah  Heep, 
with  a  writhe,  ''  I  fully  agree  with  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood, 
and  should  be  only  too  appy  if  Miss  Agnes  was  a  partner." 

'*  You  're  a  partner  yourself,  you  know,"  retuxned  my  aunt^ 
*'  and  that 's  about  enough  for  you,  I  expect,  fiow  do  you 
find  yourself,  sir  ?  " 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  question,  addressed  to  him  with 
extraordinary  cnrtness,  Mr.  Heep,  uncomfortably  dutehing  the 
blue  bag  he  carried,  replied  that  he  was  pretty  well,  hethamked 
my  aunt,  and  hoped  she  was  the  same. 

''And  you.  Master — ^I  should  say.  Mister  Cbpperfield," 
pursued  Uriah.  ''  I  hope  I.  see  you  weU!  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  you.  Mister  Coppeifidld,  even  imder  present  circumstances." 
I  believed  that;  for  he  seemed  to  reUsh  them  ve|y  much. 
*'  Present  circumstances  is  not  what  your  friends  would  msk 
for  you,  Mister  Copperfield,  but  it  isn't  money  makes  the 
man  :  it 's — ^I  am  really  unequal  with'  my  umble  powers  to 
express  what  it  is,"  said  Uriah,  with  a  fawning  jerk,  ''  but  it 
isn't  money ! " 

Here  he  shook  hands  with  me  :  not  in  the  common  way, 
but  standing  at  a  good  distance  from  me,  and  Hfling  my  hand 
up  and  down  like  a  pump  handle,  that  he  was  a  little  afraid  of. 
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'^And  how  do  yon  ihiDik  we  are  iooking',  Master  Copper^ 
field, — I  ahotdd  say,  Mister  ?  "  fSeiwned  Uiiali.  ''  ]>(m- 1  you 
find  Mr.  Wkkfield  blooming,  sir?  Years  dcm't  tell  much  in 
oorfitrmy  Master  Copperfiold,  except  in  xatsmg  up  the  mnble, 
namely,  mother  and  self — and  in  developingv''  he  Added  bb  an 
afber-^ihought,  ''the  beautiful,  namely;  Miss  Agnes." 

He  jerked  himself  about,  after  this  compliment,  in  such  an 
intolfliable.manner,  thattmyaunt,  whahad  sat  looking  straight 
at  him,  lost  all  patience. 

" Deuce  taks  ihe  manf"  said  my  aunt,  «temly,  "what's 
he  about  ?     Don't  be  galranic,  sir ! " 

<'I  wok:  your  pardon,  Miss  Trotwood,"'  returned  Uriah; 
"  I  'm  aware  you  're  nerrous." 

'^ Go  along  with  you,  air!"  said  my  aunt,  anything  but 
agpoDjaed.  "  Don't  presume  to  say  so !  I  am  nothing  of  the 
sort.  If  you  're  an  eel,  sir,  conduct  yourself  like  one.  If 
you're  a  man,  control  your  limbs,  sir  I  Qood  God !  "  said  m^ 
aunt,  with  .great  indignation,  ''  I  am  not  going  to  be  ser- 
pentined and  oorkicrewed  out  of  my  senses ! " 

Mr.  Heep  was  rather  abashed,  as  most  people  might  have 
been,  by  this  explosion;  which  derived  great  additional  force  ' 
from  .the  indignant  manner  in  which  my  aunt  afterwards 
moved  in  her  chair,  and  shook  her  head  as  if  she  were  making 
snaps  or  bounces  at  him.  But  he  said  to  me  aside  in  a  meek 
voice:  *        • 

"  I  am  well  aware.  Master  Gopperfield,  that  Miss  Trotwood,. 
though  an  ejuiellent  lady,  has  a  quick  temper  (indeed  I  think 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her,  when  I  was  an  umble 
derk,  before  you  did.  Master  Coppexfield),  and  it's  only 
natural,  I  am  sure,  that  it  should  be  made  quicker  by  present 
circumstances.  The  wonder  is,  that  it  isn't,  much  worse !  I 
only  called  to  say  that  if  there  was  anything  we  could  do,  in 
present  eLrGmostances,  mother  or  self^  or  Wickfield  and  Heep, 
we  should  be  really  glad.  I  may  go  so  far  ?  "  said  Uriah,  with 
a  sicidy  smile  at  his  partner. 

"  Uriah  Heep,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  in  a  monotonous  forced 
way,  ''is  active  in  the  business,  Trotwood.  What  he  says, 
I  quite  concur  in.  You  know  I  had  an  old  interest  in  you. 
Apart  from  that,  what  Uriah  says  I  quite  concur  in  ! " 

"  Oh,  what  a  reward  it  ia,"  said  Uriah,  drawing  up  one 
kg,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  down  upon  himself  another  visita- 
tbn  from  my  aunt,  "  to  be  so  trusted  in !     But  I  hope  I  am 
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able  to  do  something  to  relieve  liim  from  the  fisdigiies  of 
biuiaess,  Master  Copperfield ! " 

"  Uriah  Heep  is  a  great  relief  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Wickfieldy 
in  the  same  dull  voice.  "  It 's  a  load  off  my  mind,  Trotwood, 
to  have  such  a  partner." 

The  red  fox  made  him  say  all  this,  I  knew,  to  exhibit  him. 
to  me  in  the  light  he  had  indicated  on  the  night  when  he 
poisoned  my  rest.  I  saw  the  same  ill*£avored  smile  upon  his 
face  again,  and  saw  how  he  watched  me. 

''  You  are  not  going,  papa  ?  "  said  Agnes,  anxiously.  *'  Will 
you  not  walk  back  with  l^twood  and  me  ?  " 

Hp  would  have  looked  to  Uriah,  I  believe,  before  replying, 
if  that  worthy  had  not  anticipated  him. 

*'  I  am  bespoke  myseK,"  said  Uriah,  ''  on  business ;  other- 
wise I  shoidd  have  been  appy  to  have  kept  with  my  friends. 
But  I  leave  my  partner  to  represent  the  firm.  Miss  Agnea, 
ever  yours !  I  wish  you  good-day.  Master  Copperfield,  and 
leave  my  lunble  respects  for  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood." 

With  those  words,  he  retired,  kissing  his  great  hand,  and 
leering  at  us  like  a  mask. 

We  sat  there,  talking  about  our  pleasant  old  Canterbuiy 
days,  an  hour  or  two.  Mr.  Wickfield,  left  to  Agnes,  soon 
became  more  like  his  former  self;  though  there  was  a  settled 
depression  upon  him,  which  he  never  shook  off.  For  all  that, 
he  brightened ;  and  had  an  cedent  pleasure  in  hearing  us 
recall  the  little  incidents  of  our  old  life,  many  of  which  he 
remembered  very  weU.  He  said  it  was  like  those  times,  to  be 
alone  with  Agnes  and  me  again ;  and  he  wished  to  Heaven 
they  had  never  changed.  I  am  sure  there  was  an  iofluenoe 
in  the  placid  fiEu^e  of  Agnes,  and  in  the  very  touch  of  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  that  did  wonders  for  him. 

My  aunt  (who  was  busy  nearly  all  this  while  with  Peggotty, 
in  the  inner  room),  would  not  accompany  us  to  the  place 
where  they  were  staying,  but  insisted  on  my  going ;  and  I 
went.  We  dined  together.  After  dinner,  Agnes  sat  beside 
him,  as  of  old,  and  poured  out  his  wine.  He  took  what  she 
gave  him,  and  no  more — ^like  a  child — and  we  all  three  sat 
together  at  a  window  as  the  evening  gathered  in.  When  it 
was  almost  dark,  he  lay  down  on  a  sofa,  Agnes  pillowing  his 
head  and  bending  over  him  a  little  while ;  and  when  she  came 
back  to  the  T^dndow,  it  was  not  so  dark  but  I  could  see  tears 
glittering  in  her  eyes. 
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I  pray  Heaven  that  I  never  may  forget  the  dear  girl  in  her 
love  and  truth,  at  that  time  of  my  life ;  for  if  I  should,  I 
must  be  drawing  near  the  end,  and  then  I  would  desire  to 
remember  her  best !  She  filled  my  heart  with  such  good 
resolutioiiSy  streng^ened  my  weakness  so,  by  her  example, 
80  directed — i  know  not  how,  she  was  too  modest  and  gentle 
to  advise  me  in  many  words — ^the  wandering  ardour  and 
miaettled  pnxpose  within  me,  that  all  the  little  good  I  have 
done,  and  all  the  harm  I  have  forborne,  I  solemnly  believe  I 
may  refer  to  her. 

And  lio w  she  i^ke  to  me  of  Dora,  sitting  at  the  window  in 
ilie  dark ;  listened  to  my  praises  of  her ;  praised  again ;  and 
round  the  little  faiiy-figure  shed  some  glimpses  of  her  own 
pure  ligbty  /that  made  it  yet  more  precious  and  more  innocent 
to  me !  Oh,  Agnes,  sister  of  my  boyhood,  if  I  had  known 
then,  what  X  knew  long  afterwards ! — 

There  was  a  beggar  in  the  street,  when  I  went  down ;  and 
as  I  tamed  my  head  towards  the  window,  thinking  of  her 
calm,  seraphic  eyes,  he  made  me  start  by  muttering,  aa  if  he 
were  an  echo  of  the  morning : 

"Blind!   Blind!  Blmd!" 
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CHAFTER  V]L 

ENTHT7SIABX. 

I  BSOAir  the  next  day  with  anoiher  ^ve  into'  thdiRoman 
bath,  and  then  started  for  Highgate.  Xwaa  not  dififiirited 
now.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  shabby  ooat^  and  had  no 
yearnings  after  gallant  greys.  My  whole  manner-.of  rtiwtang^ 
of  onr  late  misfortune  was  changed.  What  I  had  to  do,*  wb% 
to  show  my  aunt  that  her  past  goodness-  to  me  had  not  been 
thrown  away  on  an  insensibley  ungratefoL  objeot*  W^at  I 
had  to  do,  was,  to  tom  the  painful  discipline  of  xay  youngev 
da3rs  to  account,  by  going  to  work  with  a  resolute  imdisteofy 
heart.  What  I  had  to  do,  was,  to  take  my  woodman's  axe 
in  my  hand,  and  dear  my  own  way  through  the  forest  of 
difficulty,  by  cutting  down  the  trees  until  I  came  to  Dora. 
And  I  went  on  at  a  mighty  rate,  as  if  it  could  be  done  by 
walking. 

When  I  found  myself  on  the  familiar  Highgate  road, 
pursuing  such  a  different  errand  from  that  old  one  of  pleasure, 
with  which  it  was  associated,  it  seemed  as  if  a  complete 
change  had  come  on  my  whole  life.  But  that  did  not  dis- 
courage me.  With  the  new  life,  came  new  purpose,  new 
intention.  Ghreat  was  the  labour ;  priceless  the  reward.  Dora 
was  the  reward,  and  Dora  must  be  won. 

I  got  into  such  a  transport,  that  I  felt  q\iite  sorry  my  coat 
was  not  a  little  shabby  already.  I  wanted  to  be  cutthig  at 
those  trees  in  the  forest  of  difiBculty,  under  drcumatanoes 
that  should  prove  my  strength.  I  had  a  good  mind  to  ask 
an  old  man,  in  wire  spectacles,  who  was  breaking  stones  upon 
the  road,  to  lend  me  his  hammer  for  a  little  while,  and  let 
me  begin  to  beat  a  path  to  Dora  out  of  granite.  I  stimulated 
myself  into,  such  a  heat,  and  got  so  out  of  breath,  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  earning  I  don't  know  how  much.  In  this 
state,  I  went  into  a  cottage  that  I  saw  was  to  let»  and 
eizamined  it  narrowly, — ^for  I  felt  it  necessary  to  be  practical. 
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ft  would  do  for  me  and  Dora  admirably :  with  a  litde  ftont 
garden  for  Jip  to  run  about  in,  and  baik  at  the  tradespeople 
through  the  railings,  and  a  oapital  room  up-stairs  tor  my 
aunt.  I  came  out  again,  hotter  and  fieuster  than  ever^  and 
dashed  up  to  Highgate,  at  sueh  a  rate  that  I  was  there  an 
hour  too  early;  and,  though  I  had  not  been,  should  have 
been  obliged  to  stroU  about  to  cool  myself,  before  I  was  at  all 
presentable. 

My  first  care,  after  putting  myself  under  this  neoessary 
course  of  preparation,  was  to  £nd  the  Doctor's  house.  It 
was  not  in  that  part  of  Highgate  where  Mrs.  Steerforth  lived, 
but  quite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  town.  When  I 
had  made  this  discovery,  I  went  back,  in  an  attraction  I  could 
not  resist,  to  a  lane  by  Mrs.  Steerforth's,  and  looked  over  the 
comer  of  the  garden  wall.  His  room  was  shut  up  close. 
The  conservatory  doors  were  standing  open,  and  Rosa  DartLe 
was  walking,  bareheaded,  with  a  quick  impetuous  step,  up 
and  down  a  gravel  walk  on  one  side  of  the  lawn.  She 
gave  me  the  idea  of  some  fierce  thing,  that  was  dragging 
the  length  of  its  chain  to  and  firo  upon  a  beoteU'  track,  and 
wearing  its  heart  out. 

I  came  sofUy  away  from  my  place  of  observation,  and 
itvoiding  that  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  and' wishing  I  had 
not  gone  near  it,  strolled  about  imtil  it  was  ten  o'clock. 
The  church  with  the  slender  spire,  that  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  hiU  now>  was  not  there  then  to  tell  me  the  time.  An 
old  red-brick  mansion,  used  as  a  sohool^  was  in  its  place; 
and  a  fine  old  house  it  must  have  been  td  go  tosdiool  at,  as 
I  recollect- it. 

When  I  approached  the  Doctor's  cottage— a  pretty  old 
place,  on  which  he  seemed  to  have  expended  some  money, 
if  I  might  judge  from  the  embellishments  and  repairs  that 
had  the  look  of  being  just  completed — ^I  saw  him  walking 
in  the  garden  at  the  side,  gaiters  and  all,  as  if  he  had  never 
left  off  walking  since  the  days  of  my  pupilage*  He  had  his 
old  companions  about  him,  too ;  for  there  were  plenty  of  high 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  two  or  three  rooks  were  on 
the  grass,  looking  after  him,  as  if  they  had  been  written  to 
about  him  by  the  Canterbury  rooks,  and  were  observing  him 
<2loeely  in  consequence. 

Knowing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attracting  his  attention 
i&om  that    dii^tanoe,  I  made  bold  to    open  the  gate,  and 
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Tvalk  after  hiniy  so  aa  to  meet  Mm  when  he  should  torn 
round.  When  he  did,  and  came  towards  me,  he  looked 
at  me  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments,  evidently  without 
thinking  ahout  me  at  all;  and  then  his  benevolent  face 
expressed  extraordinary  pleasure,  and  he  took  me  by  both 
hands. 

"Why,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  the  Doctor;  "you  are 
a  man  !  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  My 
dear  Copperfield,  how  very  much  you  have  improved !  You 
are  quite— yes— dear  me !  " 

I  hoped  he  was  well,  and  Mrs.  Strong  too. 

"Oh  dear,  yes!"  said  the  Doctof,  "Annie's  quite  well, 
and  she'll  be  delighted  to  see  you.  You  were  always  ho: 
favorite.  She  said  so,  last  night,  when  I  showed  her  your 
letter.  And — ^yes  to  be  sure— you  recollect  Mr.  Jack  Maldon, 
Copperfield  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  To  be  sure.  He's  pretfy 
wdl,  too." 

'"  Has  he  oome  home,  sir?"  I  inquired. 

"  From  India  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Yes.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon 
couldn't  bear  the  climate,  my  dear.  Mrs.  MarMeham — ^you 
have  not  forgotten  Mrs.  Markleham  ?  " 

Forgotten  the  Old  Soldier !     And  in  that  short  time ! 

"  Mrs.  Markleham,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  was  quite  vexed 
about  him,  poor  thing ;  so  we  have  got  him  at  home  again ; 
and  we  have  bought  him  a  little  Patent  place,  which  agrees 
with  him  much  better." 

I  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  to  suspect  from  this 
account  that  it  was  a  place  where  there  was  not  much  to  do, 
and  which  was  pretty  well  paid.  The  Doctor,  walking  up 
and  down  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  his  kind  &08 
turned  encouragingly  to  mine,  went  on : 

*^  Now,  my  dear  Copperfield,  in  reference  to  this  proposal  of 
yours.  It's  veiy  gratifying  and  agreeable  to  me,  I  am  sure; 
but  don't  you  think  you  could  do  better.  You  achieved 
distinction,  you  know,  when  you  were  with  us.  You  are 
qualified  for  many  good  things.  You  have  laid  a  fotmdation 
tiiat  any  edifice  may  be  raised  upon  ;  and  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
you  should  devote  the  spring  time  of  your  life  to  such  a  poor 
pursuit  as  I  can  offer?" 

I  became  very  glowing  again,  and,  expressing  m3rs6lf  in  a 
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rbapfiodical  style,  I  am  afraid,  urged  my  request  strongly; 
reminding  the  Doctor  that  I  had  already  a  profession. 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  the  Doctor,  **  that 's  true.  Certainly, 
jour  having  a  profession,  and  being  actually  engaged  in 
studying  it,  makes  a  difference.  But,  my  good  young  friend, 
what 's  seventy  pounds  a-year  ?  " 

'*  It  doubles  our  income.  Doctor  Strong,"  said  I. 

"  Dear  me !"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  To  think  of  that !  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  it's  rigidly  limited  to  seventy  pounds 
a-year,  because  I  have  always  contemplated  Tnnlri'ng  any  young 
Mend  I  might  thus  employ,  a  present  too.  Undoubtedly," 
said  the  Doctor,  stiU  walking  me  up  and  down  with  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder.  '  I  have  always  taken  an  annual  present 
into  account." 

**  My  dear  tutor,"  said  I  (now,  really,  without  any  nonsense), 
**  to  whom.  I  owe  more  obligations  already  than  I  ever  can 
acknowledge —  " 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  the  Doctor.     "  Pardon  me  ! " 

^*  If  you  will  take  such  time  as  I  have,  and  that  is  my 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  can  thinks  it  worth  seventy  pounds 
a-year,  you  wiU  do  me  such  a  service  as  I  cannot  express." 

**  Dear  me ! "  said  the  Doctor,  innocently.  *'  To  think  that 
60  little  should  go  for  so  much !  Dear,  dear !  And  when  you 
can  do  better,  you  will?  On  your  word,  now?"  said  the 
Doctor,  — ^which  he  had  always  made  a  vexy  grave  appeal  to 
the  honour  of  us  boys. 

''  On  my  word,  sir ! "  I  returned,  answering  in  our  old 
school  manner. 

''Then  be  it  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  dapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  still  keeping  his  hand  there,  as  we  still  walked 
up  and  down. 

''  And  I  shall  be  twenty  times  happier,  sir,"  said  I,  with  a 
little — I  hope  innocent — ^flattery,  ''  if  my  employment  is  to  be 
m  the  Dictionary." 

The  Doctor  stopped,  smilingly  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
again,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  triumph  most  delightful  to 
behold,  as  if  I  had  penetrated  to  the  profoundest  depths  of 
mortal  sagacity,  ''  My  dear  young  friend,  you  have  hit  it.  It 
IS  the  Dictionary ! " 

How  could  it  be  anything  else !  His  pockets  were  as  full  of 
it  as  his  head.  It  was  sticking  out  of  him  in  aU  directions. 
He  told  me  that  since  his  retirement  from  scholastic  life,  he 
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had  beea  advaoeiiigi  with  it  wonderftiUyi;  and  that  noiliiii^ 
<x>Tild  suit  him  better  tiiaa  the  proposed:  avrax^emeslv  ^r 
jnoming  and  erening  work,  as  it  washisoturtom  to- walk  about 
in  the  day-time  with  his  oonsidering  cap  on^  His  pa|p«rs  wtard 
in  a  little  oonfiuian,  in<  consequenoe  of  Mr.  Jac^  Maldon  having 
lately  proffered  his  occasional  services  as  an  amazraeBsis,;  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  that  oooupaffcion)  but^  we  should  soon 
put  right  what  was  amiss,  and  go  on  swimmingly*  After- 
wards,  when  we  were  fidrly  at  our  work,  I  foundi^i^  Jack 
Maldon's  efforts  more  troublesome  to  me  than'  I  had  axpoeted^ 
as  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  making  numerous 'mistakeSy 
but  had  sketched  so  many  soldiers,  and  ladies'  heads^  orv<6r  the 
Doctor's  manuscript,  that  I  often  became  involved  in  labjtinths 
of  obscurity.  . 

The  Doctor  was  quite  happy  in  the  prospect  of  ctxt  going  to 
work  together  on  that  wonderful  performance,  and«w«  settled 
to  begin  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  We  were  towotfetwo 
hours  every  morning,  and  two  or  three  hoiirs  orsty  nighty 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  I  was  to  rest.  On  Sundajrs,  of 
course,  I  was  to  rest  a^,  and  I  considered  these  vBry  easgr 
terms. 

Our  plans  being  thus  arranged  to  our  mutual  satisi&etiony 
the  Doctor  took  me  into  the  house  to  present  me  to  Mrs.  Strong, 
whom  we  foxmd  in  the  Doctor's  new  study,  dustiDg  his  books^ 
— a  freedom  which  he  never  permitted  anybody  else  to  take 
with  those  sacred  feivorites. 

They  had  postponed  their  breakfast  on  my  aoootmt,  loid  we 
sat  down  to  table  together.  We  had  not  been  seated  long, 
when  I  saw  an  approaching  arrival  in  Mrs.  Strong's  face, 
before  I  heard  any  sound  of  it.  A  gentleman  on  horseback 
•came  to  the  gate,  and  leading  his  horse  into  the  little  courts 
with  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  quite  at  home^  tied 
him  to  a  ring  in  the  empty  coach-house  wall,  and  came  into 
the  breakfast  parlor,  whip  in  hand.  It  was  Mr.  Jack  Maldon ; 
and  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  was  not  at  all  improved  by  India,  I 
thought.  I  was  in  a  state  of  ferocious  virtue,  however^  as  to 
young  men  who  were  not  cutting  down  the  trees  in  the  forest 
of  difficulty;  and  my  impression  must  be  received*  with  due 
allowance. 

"  Mr.  Jack ! "  said  the  Doctor.     "  Copperfield !  ■" 

Mr.  Jack  Maldon  shook  hands  with  me;  but  not  very 
warmly,  I  believed ;  and  witii  an  air  of  languid  patronage,  at 
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wbidh  I  secretiy.  took  great  ttmbrage.  But  Ms  langaor 
altogether  was  quite  a  wonderfbl  sight;  exoept  when  he 
addressed  hi-mself  to  his  oounn  Annie, 

"  Have  yon  breakfiasted  this  momii^^  Mr;  Jack  2  "  said  the 
Doctor. 

''I  hardly  erer  take  breakfast,  sir/'  he  replied,  with  his 
head  thrown  back  in  an  easy  oihair.     *'  I  find  it  bores  me." 

"  Is  there  any  news  to-day  ?"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

^^ Nothing*  at  all,  sir/'  replied  Mr.  Maldon.  ''There's  an 
aoooont  about  the  people  being  htmgzy  and  discontented  down 
in  the  North,  but  they  are  always  being  hungry  and  dis- 
contented somewhere." 

The  Doctor  looked  grave,  and  said,  as  though  he  wished  to 
change  the  subject,  ''Then  there's  no  news  at  all;  and  no 
news,  they  say,  is  good  news.'' 

"  There 's  a  long  statement  in  the  papers,  sir,  about  a 
murder,"  observed  Mr.  Maldon.  "But  somebody  is  always 
bebg  murdered,  and  I  didn't  read  it." 

A  display  of  indifference  to  all  the  actions  and  passions  of 
oumkind  was  not  supposed  to  be  such  a  distinguished  quality 
at  that  time,  I  think,  as  I  have  observed  it  to  be  considered 
fflnoe.  I  have  known  it  very  fashionable  indeed.  I  haveseea 
it  displayed  with  such  success,  that  I  have  encountered  some  fine 
Indies  and  gentlemen  who  might  as  well  have  been  bom  cater- 
pillars. Perhaps  it  impressed  me  the  more  then,  because  it 
▼as  new  to  me,  but  it  certainly  did  not  tend  to  exalt  my 
opimon  of,  or  to  strengthen  my  confidence  in,  Mr.  Jac^ 
Maldon. 

"  I  came  out  to  inquire  whether  Annie  would  like  to  go  to 
^e  opera  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Maldon,  turning  to  her.  **  It 's 
^0  last  good  night  there  will  be,  this  season ;  and  there 's  a 
Bulger  there,  whom  she  really  ought  to  hear.  She  is  perfectly 
^■xqmsite.  Besides  which,  she  is  so  charmingly  ugly," 
lapsing  into  languor. 

The  Doctor,  ever  pleased  with  what  waa  likely  to  please  his 
yotoig  wife,  turned  to  her  and  said: 

**  Tou  must  go,  Annie.     You  must  go." 

''I  would  .rather  not,"  she  said  to  the  Doctor.  ''  I  prefer 
to  remain  at  home.     I  would  mudi  rather  remain  at  home." 

Without  looking  at  her  cousin,  she  then  addressed  me,  and 
^Bked  me  about  Agnes,,  and  whether  she  should  see  her,  and 
whether  she  was  not. likely  to  come  that^day ;  and  was  so  much 
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disturbed,  that  I  wondered  how  even  the  Doctor,  battering  his 
toast,  could  be  blind  to  what  was  so  obvious. 

But  he  saw  nothing.  He  told  her,  good-naturedly,  that 
she  was  young  and  ought  to  be  amused  and  entertained,  and 
must  not  allow  herself  to  be  made  dull  by  a  dull  old  f(^ow. 
Moreover,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  hear  her  sing  all  the 
new  singer^s  songs  to  him ;  and  how  could  she  do  that  well, 
unless  she  wont?  So  the  Doctor  persisted  in  making  the 
engagement  for  her,  and  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  was  to  come  back 
to  dinner.  This  concluded,  he  went  to  his  Patent  place,  I 
suppose ;  but  at  all  events  went  away  on  his  horse,  looldng' 
very  idle. 

I  was  curious  to  find  out  next  morning,  whether  she  had 
boon.  She  had  not,  but  had  sent  into  London  to  put  her 
cousin  off;  and  had  gone  out  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Agnes, 
and  had  prevailed  upon  the  Doctor  to  go  with  her ;  and  they 
had  walked  home  by  the  fields,  the  Doctor  told  me,  the 
evening  being  delightfiiL  I  wondered  then,  whether  she 
woidd  have  gone  if  Agnes  had  not  been  in  town,  and  whether 
Agnes  had  some  good  infiuence  over  her  too ! 

She  did  not  look  very  happy,  I  thought,  but  it  was  a  good 
face,  or  a  very  false  one.  I  oj^n  glanced  at  it,  for  she  sat  in 
the  window  all  the  time  we  were  at  work;  and  made  our 
breakfast,  which  we  took  by  snatches  as  we  were  employed. 
When  I  left,  at  nine  o'clock,  she  was  kneeling  on  the  ground 
at  the  Doctor's  feet,  putting  on  his  shoes  and  gaiters  for  him. 
There  was  a  softened  shade  upon  her  face,  thrown  from  some 
green  leaves  overhanging  the  open  window  of  the  low  room ; 
and  I  thought  all  the  way  to  Doctors'  Commons,  of  the  night 
when  I  had  seen  it  lookii^  at  him  as  he  read. 

I  was  pretty  busy  now ;  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
home  at  nine  or  ten  at  night.  But  I  had  infinite  satisfiaction 
in  being  so  closely  engaged,  and  never  walked  slowly  on  any 
account,  and  felt  enthusiastically  that  the  more  I  tired  myself 
the  more  1  was  doing  to  deserve  Dora.  I  had  not  revealed 
myself  in  my  altered  character  to  Dora  yet,  because  she  was 
coming  to  see  Miss  Mills  in  a  few  days,  and  I  deferred  all  I 
had  to  tell  her  until  then ;  merely  informing  he&  in  my  letters 
(all  our  communications  were  secretly  forwarded  through  Miss 
MiUs),  that  I  had  much  to  tell  her.  In  the  meantime,  I  put 
myself  on  a  short  allowance  of  bear's  grease,  wholly  abandoned 
scented  soap  and  lavender  water,  and  sold  off  three  waist* 
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eoats  at  a  prodigious  Bacrifioe,  as  being  too  luxurious  for  my 
stem  career. 

Not  satisfied  with  all  these  proceedings,  but  burning  with 
impatience  to  do  something  more,  I  went  to  see  Traddles,  now 
lodging  up  behind  the  parapet  of  a  house  in  Castle  Street, 
Eolbom.  Mr.  Dick,  who  had  been  with  me  to  Highgate  twioe 
ah'eadj,  and  had  resumed  his  companionship  with  Uie  Doctor, 
I  took  with  me. 

I  took  Mr.  Dick  with  me,  because,  acutely  sensitive  to  my 
auit's  reverses,  and  sincerely  believing  that  no  galley-slave  or 
convict  worked  as  I  did,  he  had  begun  to  fret  and  worry 
himself  out  of  spirits  and  appetite,  as  having  nothing  use^ 
to  do.  In  this  condition,  he  felt  more  incapable  of  finishing 
the  Memorial  than  ever ;  and  the  harder  he  worked  at  it,  the 
oftener  that  unlucky  head  of  King  Charles  the  First  got  into 
it.  Seriously  apprehending  that  his  malady 'would  increase, 
unless  we  put  some  innocent  deception  upon  him  and  caused 
him  to  believe  that  he  was  usefiil,  or  unless  we  could  put  him 
in  the  way  of  being  really  useful  (which  would  be  better),  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  try  if  Traddles  coidd  help  us.  Before 
we  went,  I  wrote  Traddles  a  fiilL  statement  of  aU  that  had 
happened,  and  Traddles  wrote  me  back  a  capital  answer, 
eiqtressive  of  his  sympathy  and  friendship. 

We  found  him  hard  at  work  with  his  inkstand  and  papers, 
refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the  flowerpot-stand  and  the  little 
round  table  in  a  comer  of  the  small  apartment.  He  received 
us  cordially,  and  made  friends  with  Mr.  Dick  in  a  moment. 
Mr.  Dick  professed  an  absolute  certainly  of  having  seen  him 
before,  and  we  both  said,  "  Very  likely." 

The  first  subject  on  which  I  had  to  consult  Traddles  was 
this. — ^I  had  heard  that  many  men  distinguished  in  various 
pursuits  had  begun  life  by  reporting  the  debates  in  FarHa- 
ment.  Traddles  having  mentioned  newspapers  to  me,  as  one 
of  his  hopes,  I  had  put  the  two  things  together,  and  told 
Traddles  in. my  letter  that  I  wished  to  know  how  I  could 
qualify  myself  for  this  pursuit.  Traddles  now  informed  me, 
38  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  tliat  the  mere  mechanical  acqui« 
sition  necessary,  except  in  rare  cases,  for  thorough  excellence 
iu  it,  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  and  entire  command  of  the 
tnystery  of  short-hand  writing  and  reading,  was  about  equal 
in  difficulty  to  the  mastery  of  six  languages ;  and  that  it 
n^ht  perhaps  be  attained,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  in  the 
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oonrae  of  a  iaw  years,  l^addles  reaaonaUy  sopposed  that 
this  would  settle  tiie  busmess ;  but  I,  only  feeling  that  beope 
indeed  irere  a  few  .tall  trees  to  be  hewn  down,  immediately 
zeaolred  to  work  my  way  on  to  Doia.thzQuglx  this  thiakat,  aaoa 
in  hand. 

"  I  am  rerymaih  obliged  to  yDU,.my  daar  Xraddles ! "  said 
L     *'  I  '11  begin  to-morrow.'' 

Traddles  looked  astonished,  as  he  well  might ;  but  he  had 
aa  notion  as  yst  of  my  mptozous  condition. 

«' I '11  buy.a  hook/' said  I,  ''wi&  a  good  eefaieme  of  thia 
art  in  it;  I '11  .work  at  it  at  the  Coaimons,  where  I  haTon't 
half  enough  to  do ;  I  'U  take  down  tha  apeedhes  in  our  oourt 
tone  pEaatioe-*-^£niddles,  my  dear  fellow,  I  'U  master  it ! '' 

^' Dear  me/'  said  Traddles,  opoung  his  eyes,  ^'I  had  no 
idea  you  were  saoh^a  determined  oharaotor,  Copperfield !  " 

I  don't  know  how  he  should  hove  had,  for  it  was  new 
eaough  to  me.  I. passed  that  off,. and  brought  Jir.  Dick  on 
the  carpet. 

''You  see/'  said  Mr.  Dick,  wistfuUy,  ''if  I  could  exert 
myself^  Mr.  Tsaddles-^-if  I  could  beat  a  dzum'*-<ir  blow 
anything! " 

PoorfeUow !  2  haive  litQe  doubt  he  would  haye  preferred 
such  an  employment  in  his  heart  to  all  others.  I^raddlea,  who 
would  not  have  amiled  for  the  world,  replied  composedly : 

'**  But  you  are  a  rery  good  penman,  air.  You  (old  me  so, 
Copperfield?" 

« Excellent ! "  aaid  I.  And  indeed  he  was.  He  wrote 
with  extraordinazy  neatness. 

''  Don't  you  think,"  said  Traddles, ''  you  could  copy  writingB, 
sir,  if  I  got  them  for  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Dick  looked  doubtfully  at  me.     "  Eh,  Trotwood  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  Mr.  Dick  shook  his,  and  sighed.  *'  Tell 
him  about  the  Memorial,"  said  Mr.  Dick. 

I  explained  to  Traddles  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
King  Charles  the  First  out  of  Mr.  Dick's  manuscripts ;  Mr. 
Dick  in  the  meanwhile  looking  Tery  deferentially  and  seriously 
at  Traddles,  and  sucking  his  thumb. 

**  But  these  writings,  you  know,  that  I  speak  of,  are  already 
drawn  up  and  finished,"  said  Traddles  after  a  little  conai- 
deration.  "  Mr.  Dick  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Wouldn't 
that  make  a  difference,  Copperfield  ?  At  all  erents  wouldn't 
it  be  well  to  try?" 
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This  ^ave  US  new  hope.  l!raddles  and  I  laying  our  heads 
iogetiier  apart,  while  Mr.  Dick  anzioualy  watched  us  from 
his  chair,  we  concocted  a  aoheme  in  ratue  of  which  we  got 
iim  to  work  next  day,  with  triumphant  socoess. 

On  a  table  by  the  window  in  Buckingham  Street,  we  set 
out  the  work  Tiraddles  procured  for  him — ^which  was  to  make, 
I  forget  how  many  copies  of  a  legal  document  about  some 
right  of  way — and  on  another  table  we  spread  the  last  tm- 
finished  original  of  the  great  Memorial.  Our  instructions  to 
Mr.  Dick  were  that  he  should  copy  exactly  what  he  had  before 
him,  without  the  least  departure  from  the  original ;  and  that 
when  he  fblt  it  neoessary  to  make  the  slightest  aUusion  to 
King  Chajrles  the  First,  he  should  fly  to  the  Memorial.  We 
exhorted  him  to  be  resolute  in  this,  and  left  my  aunt  to 
obseorve  him.  My  aunt  reported  to  us,  afterwards,  that,  at 
first,  he  waa  like  a  man  pla3dng  the  kettle-drums,  and  con- 
stantly divided  his  attentions  between  the  two ;  but  that, 
finding  this  confuse  and  fatigue  him,  and  having  his  copy 
there,  plainly  before  his  eyes,  he  soon  sat  at  it  in  an  orderly 
business-like  manner,  and  postponed  the  Memorial  to  a  more 
convenient  time.  In  a  word,  although  we  took  great  care 
that  he  should  have  no  more  to  do  than  was  good  for  him, 
and  although  he  did  not  begin  with  the  beginning  of  a  week, 
he  earned  by  the  following  Saturday  night  ten  shillings  and 
nine  pence ;  and  never,  while  I  live,  shall  I  forget  his  going 
about  to  all  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  to  change  this 
treasure  into  sixpences,  or  his  bringing  them  to  my  aunt 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  heart  upon  a  waiter,  with  tears  of 
joy  and  pride  in  his  eyes.  He  was  like  one  under  the  pro- 
pitious influence  of  a  charm,  from  the  moment  of  his  being 
usefully  employed;  and  if  there  were  a  happy  man  in  the 
world,  that  Saturday  night,  it  was  the  grateM  creature  who 
thought  my  aunt  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  existence, 
and  me  the  most  wonderful  yotuig  man. 

"No  starving  now,  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  shaking 
hands  with  me  in  a  comer.  "I'U  provide  for  her,  sir!" 
and  he  flourished  his  ten  fingers  in  the  air,  as  if  they  were- 
tenbcmks. 

I  hardly  know  which  was  the  better  pleased,  Traddles  or  I. 

"  It  really,"  said  Traddles,  suddenly,  taking  a  letter  out  of 
his  podcet,  and  giving  it  to  me,  ''  put  Mr.  Micawber  quite  out 
of  my  head ! " 
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The  letter  (Mr.  Micawber  never  xniBsed  any  possible  oppor- 
tunity pf  writing  a  letter)  was  addressed  to  me  ''  By  the  kind- 
ness of  T.  Traddles,  Esquire,  of  the  Inner  Temple."  It  ran 
thus: — 

''My    DEAJi   COFFEBPIELD, 

**  You  may  possibly  not  be  unprepared  to  leceiye 
the  intimation  that  something  has  turned  up.  I  may  have 
mentioned  to  you  on  a  former  occasion  that  I  was  in  ezpecta* 
tion  of  such  an  event. 

*'  I  am  about  to  establish  myself  in  one  of  the  provincial 
towns  of  our  favored  island,  (where  the  society  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  happy  admixture  of  the  agricultural  and  the 
clerical),  in  immediate  connexion  with  one  of  the  leamed  pro- 
fessions. Mrs.  Micawber  and  our  offspring  will  accompany 
me.  Our  ashes,  at  a  future  period,  ^dU  probably  be  found 
commingled  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  a  venerable  pile,  for 
which  the  spot  to  which  I  refer,  has  acquired  a  reputation, 
shall  I  say  £rom  China  to  Peru  ? 

''  In  bidding  adieu  to  the  modem  Babylon,  where  we  have 
undergone  many  vicissitudes,  I  trust  not  ignobly,  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber and  myself  cannot  disguise  irovi  our  minds  that  we  part, 
it  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  for  ever,  with  an  individual 
linked  by  strong  associations  to  the  altar  of  our  domestic  life. 
If,  on  the  eve  of  such  a  departure,  you  will  accompany  our 
mutual  Mend,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  to  our  present  abode, 
and  there  reciprocate  the  wishes  natural  to  the  occasion,  you 
will  confer  a  Boon 

"On 
"One 
"Who 
"Is 

"  Ever  yours, 

"WllKIlfS   MiCAWBBB." 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Micawber  had  got  rid  of  his 
dust  and  ashes,  and  that  something  really  had  turned  up  at 
last.  Learning  from  Traddles  that  the  invitation  referred  to 
the  evening  then  wearing  away,  I  expressed  my  readiness  to 
do  honour  to  it ;  and  we  went  off  together  to  the  lodging 
which  Mr.  Micawber  occupied  as  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  which 
was  situated  near  the  top  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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The  resouzces  of  this  lodging  were  so  limited,  that  we  found 
the  twins,  now  some  eight  or  nine  yeaxs  old,  reposing  in  a 
tum-up  bedstead  in  the  family  sitting-room,  where  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber  had  prepared,  in  a  wash-hand-stand  jug,  what  he 
called  a  "  Brew"  of  the  agreeable  beverage  for  which  he  was 
famous.  I  had  the  pleasure,  on  this  oocasion,  of  renewing 
the  aoquaintanoe  of  Master  Micawber,  whom  I  found  a  pro- 
mising boy  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen,  very  subject  to  that 
restlessness  of  limb  which  is  not  an  unfirequent  phenomenon 
in  youths  of  his  age.  I  also  became  once  more  kuown  to  his 
sister.  Miss  Micawber,  in  whom,  as  Mr.  Micawber  told  us, 
**  her  mother  renewed  her  youth,  like  the  Phoenix." 

"  My  dear  Coppeifield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "yourself  and 
Mr.  Traddles  find  us  on  the  brink  of  migration,  and  will 
excuse  any  little  discomforts  incidental  to  that  position." 

Glancing  round  as  I  made  a  suitable  reply,  I  observed  that 
the  &mily  effects  were  already  packed,  and  that  the  amount 
of  luggage  was  by  no  means  overwhelming.  I  congratulated 
Mrs.  Micawber  on  the  approaching  change. 

''  My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  of  your 
friendly  interest  in  all  our  afflEurs,  I  am  well  assured.  My 
family  may  considar  it  banishment,  if  they  please;  but  I  am  a 
yofe  and  mother,  and  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber:" 

Traddles  appealed  to,  by  Mrs.  Micawber's  eye,  feelingly 
acquiesced. 

"  That,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  that,  at  least  is  my  view, 
my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield  and  Mr.  Traddles,  of  the  obligation 
which  I  took  upon  myself  when  I  repeated  the  irrevocable 
words,  '  I,  Emma,  take  thee,  Wilkins.'  I  read  the  service 
over  with  a  flat  candle  on  the  previous  night,  and  the  condu- 
sion  I  derived  from  it  was,  that  I  never  could  desert  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber. And,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  ''though  it  is  possible  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  my  view  of  the  ceremony,  I  never  will ! " 

''  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber  a  little  impatiently,  ''  I  am 
not  conscious  that  jou.  are  expected  to  do  anything  of  the  sort." 

''  I  am  aware,  my  dear  Mr.  C!opperfield,"  pursued  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber, **  that  I  am  now  about  to  cast  my  lot  among  strangers; 
and  I  am  also  aware  that  the  various  members  of  my  family, 
to  whom  Mr.  Micawber  has  written  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
terms,  announcing  that  fact,  have  not  taken  the  least  notice  of 
Mr.  Micawber's  communication.  Indeed  I  may  be  super- 
stitious," said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "but  it  appears  to  me  that 
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Mr.  Micawber  is  deetined  neyer  to  receive  any  answen  wiiat- 
ever  to  the  great  majority  of  the  coTniminioations  he  vriteflL 
I  may  augur  from  the  sileiuoe  of  my  fJEonily,  that  they  object 
to  the  reeolutLon  I  have  taken ;  but  I  should  not  allow  myself 
to  be  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty,  Mr.  Copperfield,  even. 
by  my  papa  and  mama,  were  they  stUl  living." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  this  was  going  in  the  right 
direction. 

*'  It  may  be  a  saorifioe,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  ''  to  immure 
one's-self  in  a  Cathedral  town ;  but  surely,  Mr.  Copperfiald^ 
if  it  is  a  sacrifice  ia  me,  it  is  much  more  a  sacrifice  in  a  man 
of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities." 

"  Oh !     You  are  going  to  a  Cathedral  town  ?  "  said  I. 

Mr.  Micawber,  who  had  been  helping  us  all»  out  of  the 
wash-hand-stand  jug,  replied: 

''To  Canterbury.  In  fact,  my  dear  Copperfield,  I  have 
entered  into  arrangements^  by  virtue  of  which  I  stand  pledged 
and  contracted  to  our  friend  Heep,  to  assist  and  serve  him  ia 
the  capacity  of — and  to  be — ^his  confidential  dezk." 

I  stared  at  Mr.  Micawber,  whx>  greatly  ei\joyed  my  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  am  bound  to  state  to  you^"  he  said,  with  an  official  air, 
'^that  the  business  habits,  and  the  prudent  suggestions^  of 
Mrs.  Micawber,  have  in  a  great  measure  conduced  to  this 
result.  The  gauntlet,  to  which  Mrs.  Micawber  referred  upon 
a  former  occasion,  being  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
vertisement, was  taken  up  by  my  friend  Heep,  and  led  to  a 
mutual  recognition.  Of  my  friend  Heep,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, "  who  is  a  man  of  remarkable  shrewdness,  I  desire  to 
speak  with  all  possible  respect.  My  friend  Heep  has  not 
fixed  the  positive  remuneration  at  too  high  a  figure^  but  he 
has  made  a  great  deal,  in  the  way  of  extrication  frx>m  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties^  contingent  on  the  value  of 
my  services;  and  on  the  value  of  those  services,  I  pin  my 
fidth.  Such  address  and  intelligence  as  I  chance  to  possess," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  boastfidly  disparaging  himself  with  the 
old  genteel  air,  "  will  be  devoted  to  my  friend  Heep's  service. 
I  have  already  some  acquaintance  with  the  law — as  a  de- 
fendant on  civil  process — and  I  shall  immediately  apply  my- 
self to  the  Commentaries  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
remarkable  of  our  FiUglifth  Jurists.  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  I  allude  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone." 
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These  observatioiiSy  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 
obserrationfl  made  that  eyening^  were  internipted  by  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber's  disoovering  that  Master  Micawber  woa  sitting  on  his 
boots,  or  holding  his  head  on  with  both  arms  as  if  he  felt  it 
loose,  or  accidentally  kicking  Traddles  under  the  table,  or 
shuffliiig  his  feet  over  one  another,  or  produdng  them  at 
distances  £rom  himself  apparently  outrageous  to  nature,  or 
lying  sideways  with  his  hair  among  the  wine-glasses,  or 
developing  his  restlessness  of  limb  in  some  other  form  incom- 
patible with  the  general  interests  of  society ;  and  by  Master 
Micawbeir's  receiving  those  discoveries  in  a  resentful  spirit. 
I  sat  all  the  while,  amazed  by  Mr.  Micawber's  disclosure,  and 
wondering  what  it  meant ;  imtil  Mrs.  Micawber  resumed  the 
thread  of  the  discourse,  and  claimed  my  attention. 

"  What  I  particularly  request  Mr.  Micawber  to  be  careful 
of,  is,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  ''that  he  does  not,  my  dear 
Mr.  Copperfield,  in  applying  himself  to  this  subordinate  branch 
of  the  law,  place  it  Out  of  his  power  to  rise,  ultimately,  to  the 
top  of  the  tree.  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Micawber,  giving 
his  mind  to  a  profession  so  adapted  to  his  fertile  resources, 
and  his  flow  of  language,  mtut  distinguish  himself.  Now,  for 
example,  Mr.  Traddles,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  assuming  a 
profound  air,  '*  a  Judge,  or  even  say  a  Chancellor.  Does  an 
individual  place  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  those  preferments 
by  entering  on  such  an  o£&ce  as  Mr.  Micawber  has  accepted?" 

"  My  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber — but  glancing  inquisi- 
tively at  Traddles,  too ;  "we  have  time  enough  before  us,  for 
the  consideration  of  those  questions." 

"  Micawber,"  she  returned,  "  no !  Your  mistake  in  life  is, 
that  you  do  not  look  forward  fear  enough.  You  are  bound  in 
justice  to  your  &mily,  if  not  to  yourself,  to  take  in  at  a  com- 
prehensive glance  the  eztremeet  point  in  the  horizon  to  which 
your  abilities  may  lead  you." 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed,  and  drank  his  punch  with  an  air  of 
exceeding  satisfaction — still  glancing  at  Traddles,  as  if  he 
desired  to  have  his  opinion. 

"  Why,  the  plain  state  of  the  case,  Mrs.  Micawber,"  said 
Traddles,  mildly  breaking  the  truth  to  her,  "  I  mean  the  real 
prosaic  feet,  you  know —  " 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  my  dear  Mr.  Traddles,  I 
wish  to  be  as  prosaic  and  literal  as  possible  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance." 

H  2 
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*«  —  Is,"  said  Traddles,  **  that  this  branch  of  the  law,  even 
if  Mr.  Micawber  were  a  regidar  solicitor —  " 

"  Exactly  so/'  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  ("  Wilkins,  you 
are  squinting,  and  will  not  be  able  to  get  your  eyes  back.") 

"  —  Has  notliing,*'  pursued  Traddles,  "  to  do  with  that. 
Only  a  barrister  is  eligible  for  such  preferments;  and  Mr. 
Micawber  could  not  be  a  barrister,  without  being  entered  at  an 
inn  of  court  as  a  student,  for  five  years." 

'*  Do  I  follow  you?"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  her  most 
affable  air  of  business.  "Do  I  understand,  my  dear  Mr. 
Traddles,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Mr.  Micawber 
would  be  eligible  as  a  Judge  or  Chancellor  ?  " 

"  He  would  be  eligible,''  returned  Traddles,  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  that  word. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  **  Hiat  is  quite  sufi- 
cieni  If  such  is  the  case,  and  Mr.  Micawber  forfeits  no 
privilege  by  entering  on  these  duties,  my  anxiety  is  set  at  rest. 
I  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  as  a  female,  necessarily ;  but 
I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Micawber  possesses 
what  I  have  heard  my  papa  call,  when  I  lived  at  home,  the 
judicial  mind ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Micawber  is  now  entering  on  a 
field  where  that  mind  will  develope  itself,  and  take  a  com- 
manding station." 

I  quite  believe  that  Mr.  Micawber  saw  himself,  in  his 
judicial  mind's  eye,  on  the  woolsack.  He  passed  his  hand 
complacently  over  ids  bald  head,  and  said  with  ostentatious 
resignation : 

**  My  dear,  we  will  not  anticipate  the  decrees  of  fortune.  If 
I  am  reserved  to  wear  a  wig,  I  am  at  least  prepared, 
externally,"  in  allusion  to  his  baldness,  "  for  that  distinction. 
I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  **  regret  my  hair,  and  I  may 
have  been  deprived  of  it  for  a  specific  purpose.  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  my  intention,  my  dear  Copperfield,  to  educate  my  son  for 
the  Church ;  I  will  not  deny  tiiat  I  should  be  happy,  on  his 
account,  to  attain  to  eminence." 

'*  For  the  Church?"  said  I,  stiU  pondering  between  whiles, 
on  Uriah  Heep. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  He  has  a  remarkable  head- 
voice,  and  will  commence  as  a  chorister.  Our  residence  at 
Canterbury,  and  our  local  connexion,  will,  no  doubt,  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  any  vacancy  that  may  arise  in  the 
Cathedral  corps." 


^>^ 
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On  looking  at  Master  Micawber  again,  I  saw  that  he  had  a 
certain  expression  of  face,  as  if  his  voice  were  behind  his 
ejSbrowB ;  where  it  presently  appeared  to  be,  on  his  m-nging  us 
(as  an  alternative  between  that  and  bed),  ''  The  Wood-Pe^er 
tapping."  After  many  compliments  on  this  performance,  we 
fell  into  some  general  conversation ;  and  as  I  was  too  full  of 
my  desperate  intentions  to  keep  my  altered  circumstances  to 
myself,  I  made  them  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  I 
cannot  express  how  extremely  delighted  they  both  were,  by  the 
idea  of  my  aunf  s  being  in  difficulties ;  and  how  comfortable 
and  firiendly  it  made  them. 

When  we  were  nearly  come  to  the  last  round  of  the  punch, 
I  addressed  myself  to  Traddles,  and  reminded  him  that  we  must 
not  separate,  without  wishing  our  Mends  health,  happiness, 
and  success  in  their  new  career.  I  begged  Mr.  Micawber  to 
fill  us  bumpers,  and  proposed  the  toast  in  due  form :  shaking 
hands  with  him  across  the  table,  and  kissing  Mrs.  Micawber^ 
to  conmiemorate  that  eventful  occasion.  Traddles  imitated  me 
in  the  first  particular,  but  did  not  consider  himself  a  sufficiently 
old  friend  to  venture  on  the  second. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  rising  with  one 
of  his  thumbs  in  eac&  of  his  waistcoat  pockets, ''  the  companion 
of  my  youth :  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — and  my 
esteemed  friend  Traddles :  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  callhim  so 
— ^will  allow  me,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Micawber,  myself,  and  our 
offipring,  to  thank  them  in  the  warmest  and  most  uncompro- 
mising terms  for  their  good  wishes.  It  may  be  expected  that 
on  the  eve  of  a  migration  which  will  consign  us  to  tt  perfectly 
new  existence,"  Mr.  Micawber  spoke  as  if  they  were  going  five 
hundred  thousand  miles,  ''I  should  offer  a  few  valedictory 
remarks  to  two  such  Mends  as  I  see  before  me.  But  all  that 
I  have  to  say  in  this  way,  I  have  said.  Whatever  station  in 
sodeiy  I  may  attain,  through  the  medium  of  the  learned  pro- 
fession of  which  I  am  about  to  become  an  unworthy  member,  I 
shall  endeavour  not  to  disgrace,  and  Mrs.  Micawber  will  be 
safe  to  adorn.  Under  the  temporary  pressure  of  pecuniary 
liabilities,  contracted  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  liquida 
tion,  but  remaining  unliquidated  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  assuming  a 
garb  from  which  my  natural  instincts  recoil — I  allude  to 
spectacles — and  possessing  myself  of  a  cognomen,  to  which  I 
can  establish  no  legitimate  pretensions.     All  I  have  to  say  on 
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that  score  is,  that  the  doud  has  passed  from  the  dreary  scene, 
and  the  God  of  Day  is  once  more  high  ux>on  the  moun^un 
tops.  On  Monday  next,  on  the  arrival  of  "the  four  o'clock 
aftnmoon  coach  at  Canterbuiy,  my  foot  will  be  on  my  native 
heath — ^my  name,  Micawber ! " 

Mr.  Micavrber  resiuned  his  seat  on  the  dose  of  these 
remarks,  and  drank  two  glasses  of  punch  in  grave  succession. 
He  then  said  with  mudi  solemnity : 

**  One  thing  more  I  have  to  do,  before  tiiis  separation  is 
complete,  and  that  is  to  perform  an  act  of  justice.  My  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  has,  on  two  several  occasions,  *  put  his 
name,'  if  I  may  use  a  common  expression,  to  bills  of  exchange 
for  my  accommodation.  On  the  first  occasion  Mr.  Thomas 
Traddles  was  left — ^let  me  say,  in  short,  in  the  luzdx.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  second  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  amount  of 
the  first  obligation,''  here  Mr.  Micawber  careMLy  referred  to 
papers,  "was,  I  believe,  twenty-three,  four,  nine  and  a  half; 
of  the  second,  according  to  my  entry  of  that  transaction, 
eighteen,  six,  two.  These  sums,  united,  make  a  total,  if  my 
calculation  is  correct,  amounting  to  forty-one,  ten,  eleven  and 
a  half.  My  friend  Copperfield  will  per!^ps  do  me  the  favor 
to  check  that  total  ?  " 

I  did  so  and  found  it  correct. 

"  To  leave  this  metropolis,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  without  acquitting  myself  of  the 
pecuniary  part  of  this  obligation,  would  weigh  upon  my  mind 
to  an  insupportable  extent.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  for 
my  fHend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
a  document,  which  accomplishes  the  desired  object.  I  b^  to 
hand  to  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  my  I.  O.  TJ.  for  forty- 
one,  ten,  eleven  and  a  half;  and  I  am  happy  to  recover  my 
moral  dignity,  and  to  know  that  I  can  once  more  walk  erect 
before  my  fellow  man ! " 

With  this  introduction  (which  greatly  affected  him),  Mr. 
Micawber  placed  his  I.  O.  XT.  in  l^e  hands  of  Traddles,  and 
said  he  wished  him  wdl  in  every  relation  of  lifo.  I  am 
persuaded,  not  only  that  this  was  quito  the  same  to  Mr. 
Micawber  as  paying  the  money,  but  that  Twaddles  himwelf 
hardly  knew  &e  differenoe  unt^  he  had  had  time  to  think 
about  it.  I 

Mr.  Micawber  walked  so  erect  before  his  fellow  man,  on  the 
strength  of  this  virtuous  action,  that  his  diest  looked  half  as 
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broad  agaiTi  when  he  lighted  us  down  stairs.  We  parted 
with,  great  heartiness  on  both  sides;  and  when  I  had  seen 
Traddles  to  his  own  door,  and  was  going  home  alone,  I 
thouglit,  among  the  other  odd  and  contradictory  things  I 
mujBed  upon,  that,  slippery  as  Mr.  Micawber  was,  I  was 
probably  indebted  to  some  compassionate  recollection  he 
retaiiied  of  me  as  his  boy-lodger,  for  never  having  been  asked 
by  "hi-m  for  money.  I  certainly  should  not  have  had  the  moral 
courage  to  refiise  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  that  (to  • 
his  credit  be  it  written),  quite  as  well  as  I  did. 
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CHAPTER  VIIT. 


A  LITTLB  OOLD  WATSH. 


My  new  life  liad  lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  and  I  was 
stronger  than  ever  in  those  tremendous  practical  resolutions 
that  I  felt  the  crisis  required.  I  continued  to  walk  extremely 
fast,  and  to  have  a  general  idea  that  I  was  getting  on.  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  take  as  much  out  of  myself  as  I  possibly 
could,  in  my  way  of  doing  eveiything  to  which  I  applied  my 
energies.  I  made  a  perfect  victim  of  myself.  I  even  enter- 
tained some  idea  of  putting  myself  on  a  vegetable  diet,  vaguely 
conceiving  that,  in  becoming  a  graminivorous  animal,  I  should 
sacrifice  to  Dora. 

As  yet,  little  Dora  was  quite  unconscious  of  my  desperate 
firmness,  otherwise  than  as  my  letters  darkly  shadowed  it  forth. 
But,  another  Saturday  came,  and  on  that  Saturday  evening* 
she  was  to  be  at  Miss  Mills's ;  and  when  Mr.  Mills  had  gone 
to  his  whist-dub  (telegraphed  to  me  in  the  street,  by  a  bird- 
cage in  the  drawing-room  middle  window),  I  was  to  go  th^^ 
to  tea. 

By  this  time,  we  were  quite  settled  down  in  Buckingham 
Street,  where  Mr.  Dick  continued  his  copying  in  a  state  of 
absolute  felicity.  My  aunt  had  obtained  a  signal  victory  over 
Mrs.  Orupp,  by  paying  her  off,  throwinjg  the  first  pitcher  she 
planted  on  the  stairs  out  of  window,  and  protecting  in  per- 
son, up  and  down  the  staircase,  a  supernumerary  whom  she 
engaged  from  the  outer  world.  These  vigorous  measures 
struck  such  terror  to  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Orupp,  that  she  sub- 
sided into  her  own  kitchen,  under  the  impression  that  my 
aunt  was  mad.  My  aunt  being  supremely  indifiEerent  to  Mrs. 
Crupp's'  opinion  and  everybody  else's,  and  rather  favoring 
than  discouraging  the  idea,  Mrs.  Orupp,  of  late  the  bold, 
became  within  a  few  days  so  faint-hearted,  that  ratlier  than 
encoimter  my  aunt  upon  the  staircase,  she  would  endeavour 
to  hide  her  portly  form  behind  doors — Cleaving  visible,  how* 
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ever,  a  wide  margin  of  flannel  petticoat — or  would  shrink 
into  dark  comers.  This  g^ve  my  aunt  such  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  that  I  believe  she  took  a  delight  in  prowling 
up  and  down,  with  her  bonnet  insanely  perched  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  at  times  when  Mrs.  Crupp  was  likely  to  be  in  the 
way. 

My  aunt,  being  uncommonly  neat  and  ingenious,  made  so 
many  litUe  improvements  in  our  domestic  arrangements,  that 
I  seemed  to  be  richer  instead  of  poorer.  Among  the  rest,  she 
converted  the  pantry  into  a  dressing-room  for  me ;  and  pur- 
chased and  embelli^ed  a  bedstead  for  my  occupation,  which 
looked  as  like  a  bookcase  in  the  daytime  as  a  bedstead  could. 
I  was  the  object  of  her  constant  soHcitude;  and  my  poor 
mother  herself  could  not  have  loved  me  better,  or  studied  more 
how  to  make  me  happy. 

Peggotty  had  considered  herself  highly  privileged  in  being 
allowed  to  participate  in  these  labors ;  and,  although  she  still 
retained  something  of  her  old  sentiment  of  awe  in  reference 
to  my  aunt,  had  received  so  many  marks  of  encouragement 
and  confidence,  that  they  were  the  best  friends  possible.  But 
the  time  had  now  come  (I  am  speaking  of  the  Saturday  when 
I  was  to  take  tea  at  Miss  Mills's)  when  it  was  necessary  for 
het  to  return  home,  and  enter  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
she  had  undertaken  in  behalf  of  Ham.  "  So  good  bye, 
Barkis,"  said  my  aunt,  ''and  take  care  of  yourself!  I  am 
sure  I  never  thought  I  could  be  sorry  to  lose  you ! " 

I  took  Peggotty  to  the  coach-office,  and  saw  her  ofiP.  She 
cried  at  parting,  and  confided  her  brother  to  my  Mendship  as 
Ham  had  done.  We  had  heard  nothing  of  him  since  he  went 
away,  that  sunny  afternoon. 

"And  now,  my  own  dear  Davy,"  said  Peggotty,  "  if,  while 
you're  a  prentice,  you  should  want  any  money  to  spend;  or 
if,  when  you're  out  of  your  time,  my  dear,  you  should  want 
any  to  rfet  you  up  (and  you  must  do  one  or  other,  V)r  both,  my 
darling) ;  who  has  such  a  good  right  to  ask  leave  to  lend  it 
you,  as  my  sweet  girl's  own  old  stupid  me !" 

I  was  not  so  savagely  independent  as  to  say  anything  in 
reply,  but  that  if  ever  I  borrowed  money  of  anyone,  I  would 
borrow  it  of  her.  Next  to  accepting  a  large  sum  on  the  spot, 
I  believe  this  gave  Peggotty  more  comfort  than  anything  I 
could  have  done. 

"And,  my  dear!"  whispered  Peggotty,  "tell  the  pretty 
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Utde  angel  that  I  shonld  bo  have  liked  to  see  lier,  only  for  a 
minute!  And  tell  her  that  before  she  marries  mj  boy,  I'll 
come  and  make  3rour  house  so  beautlM  for  you,  if  you'll 
let  me!" 

I  declared  that  nobody  else  should  touoh  it ;  and  this  gave 
Peggotty  such  delight,  that  she  went  away  in  good  spirits. 

I  fatigued  myself  aa  much  as  I  possibly  could  in  the  Com- 
mons all  day,  by  a  variefy  of  devices,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  in  the  evening  repaired  to  Mr.  Mills's  street.  Mr.  Mills, 
who  was  a  terrible  fellow  to  fedl  asleep  after  dinner,  had  not 
yet  gone  out,  and  there  was  no  birdcage  in  the  middle 
window. 

He  kept  me  waiting  so  long,  that  I  fervently  hoped  the 
dub  would  fine  him  for  being  late.  At  last  he  came  out ; 
and  then  I  saw  my  own  Dora  hang  up  the  birdcage,  and  peep 
into  the  balcony  to  look  for  me,  and  run  in  again  when  she 
saw  I  was  tharey  while  Jip  remiained  behind,  to  bark  injuri- 
ously at  an  intense  butcher's  dog  in  the  street,  who  could 
have  taken  him  like  a  pill. 

Dora  came  to  the  drawing-room  door  to  meet  me;  and 
Jip  came  scrambling  out,  tumbling  over  his  own  growls, 
under  the  impression  that  I  was  a  Bandit ;  and  we  all  three 
went  in,  as  happy  and  loving  as  could  be.  I  soon  carried 
desolation  into  the  bosom  of  our  joys — not  that  I  meant 
to  do  it,  but  that  I  was  so  fiill  of  the  subject — by  asking 
Dora,  without  the  smallest  preparation,  if  slie  could  love  a 
b^gar? 

My  pretty,  little,  startled  Dora !  Her  only  association  with 
the  word  was  a  yellow  face  and  a  nightcap,  or  a  pair  of  crutches, 
or  a  wooden  leg,  or  a  dog  with  a  decanter-stand  in  his  mouth, 
or  something  of  that  kind;  and  she  stared  at  me  with  the 
most  delight  wonder. 

**  How  can  you  ask  me  anything  so  foolish?"  pouted  Dora. 
''Love  a  beggar !" 

'*  Dora,  my  own  dearest !"  said  I.     "  I  am  a  beggar !" 

"How  can  you  be  such  a  silly  thing,"  replied  Dora, 
slapping  my  hand^  ''as  to  sit  there>  telling  such  stories?  I'll 
make  Jip  bite  you !" 

Her  childish  way  was  the  most  delicious  way  in  the  worid 
to  me,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  ezplidt,  and  I  solemnly 
repeated: 

''  Dora,  my  own  life,  I  am  your  mined  David ! 


ft 
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'*  I  declare  I  'U  make  Jip  bite  you ! "  said  Dora,  Bhafcmg 
her  CTirls,  "  if  you  are  so  ridiculous." 

But  I  looked  so  serious^  that  Dora  left  off  shaking  her 
curls,  and  laid  her  trembling  little  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  first  looked  scared  and  amdous,  then  began  to  cry.  That 
was  dreadftil.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  the  sofst,  caressing 
her,  and  imploring  her  not  to  rend  my  heart ;  but^  for  some 
time,  poor  little  Dora  did  nothing  but  exclaim  Oh  dear !  Oh 
dear!  And  oh,  she  was  so  Mghtened!  And  where  was 
Julia  Mills !  And  oh,  take  her  to  Julia  Mills,  and  go  away, 
please  !  untLL  I  was  almost  beside  myself. 

At  last,  after  an  agony  of  supplication  and  protestation, 
I  got  Dora  to  look  at  me,  with  a  horrified  expression  of  face, 
which  I  gradually  soothed  until  it  was  only  loving,  and  her 
soft,  pretty  cheek  was  lying  against  mine.  Then  I  told  her, 
with  my  arms  clasped  round  her,  how  I  loved  her,  so  dearly, 
and  so  dearly ;  how  I  felt  it  right  to  offer  to  release  her  from 
her  engagement,  because  now  I  was  poor ;  how  I  never  could 
bear  it,  or  recover  it,  if  I  lost  her ;  how  I  had  no  fears  of 
poverty,  if  she  had  none,  my  arm  being  nerved  and  my  heart 
inspired  by  her;  how  I  was  already  working  with  a  courage 
sudi  as  none  but  loveis  knew;  how  I  had  begnn  to  be  prac- 
tical, and  to  look  into  the  ftiture;  how  a  crust  well-eamed  was 
sweeter  far  than  a  f^ast  inherited;  and  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  whicIL  I  delivered  in  a  burst  of  passionate 
eloquence  quite  surprising  to  myself,  though  I  had  been 
thinking  about  it,  day  and  nigh^  ever  since  my  aunt  had 
astonished  me. 

"  Is  your  heart  mine  still,  dear  Doraf  said  I,  rapturously, 
for  I  knew  by  her  clinging  to  me  that  it  was. 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  cried  Dora.  "  Oh,  yes,  it  *8  aH  yours.  Oh, 
don't  be  dreadftil !  " 

Idreadful!     To  Dora! 

"  Don't  talk  about  being  poor,  and  workii^  hard !  '*  said 
Dora,  nestliiig  closer  to  me.     **  Oh,  don't,  don't ! " 

"  My  dearest  love,"  said  I,  "  the  crust  well-earned — ^" 

''  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  don't  want  to  ^ear  any  more  about 
crusts! "  said  Dora.  *'  And  Jip  must  have  a  mutton-chop 
every  day  at  twelve,  or  he  'U  die !  " 

I  was  charmed  wi&  her  childish,  winning  way.  I  fondly 
explained  to  Dora  that  Jip  should  have  his  mutton-chop  with 
his  accustomed  regularity.     I  drew  a  picture  of  our  frugal 
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home,  made  independent  by  my  labor — sketching-in  the  little 
bouse  I  bad  seen  at  Higbgate,  and  my  aunt  in  ber  room. 
up-stairs. 

"  I  am  not  dreadful  now,  Dora  ?  "  said  I  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  no,  no ! "  cried  Dora.  "  But  I  hope  your  aunt  will 
keep  in  ber  own  room  a  good  deal !  And  I  hope  she  *b  not 
a  scolding  old  thing !  " 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  love  Dora  more  than  ever, 
I  am  sure  I  did.  But  I  felt  she  was  a  little  impracticable. 
It  damped  my  new-bom  ardor,  to  find  that  ardor  so  difficult 
6f  communication  to  ber.  I  made  another  trial  When  she 
was  quite  herself  again,  and  was  curling  Jip's  ears,  as  he 
lay  upon  ber  lap,  I  became  grave,  and  said  : 

*'  My  own !  May  I  mention  something  ?  " 

''Oh,  please  don't  be  practical!"  said  Dora  ooaxingly. 
''  Because  it  Mghtens  me  so ! " 

''  Sweet  heart !  "  I  returned ;  *'  there  is  nothing  to  alarm 
you  in  all  this.  I  want  you  to  think  of  it  quite  differently. 
I  want  to  make  it  nerve  you,  and  inspire  you,  Dora  ! " 

"  Ob,  but  that 's  so  shocking  ! ''  cried  Dora. 

"  My  love,  no.  Perseverance  and  strength  of  ebaracter 
will  enable  us  to  bear  much  worse  things." 

''  But  I  haven't  got*  any  strength  at  ^,"  said  Dora, 
shaking  her  curls.  '*  Have  I,  Jip  ?  Oh,  do  kiss  Jip,  and 
be  agreeable !  " 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  kissing  Jip,  when  she  held 
hiin  up  to  me  for  that  purpose,  putting  her  own  bright, 
rosy  little  mouth  into  kissing  form,  as  she  directed  the  opera- 
tion, which  she  insisted  should  be  performed  symmetrically,  on 
the  centre  of  his  nose.  I  did  as  she  bade  me — ^rewarding 
myself  afterwards  for  my  obedience — and  she  charmed  me 
out  of  my  graver  character  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 

"  But,  Dora,  my  beloved ! "  said  I,  at  last  resuming  it ; 
''  I  was  going  to  mention  something." 

The  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Courc  might  have  fieJlen  in 
love  with  ber,  to  see  her  fold  ber  little  hands  and  hold  them 
up,  begging  and  praying  me  not  to  be  dreadful  any  more. 

''  Indeed  I  am  not  going  to  be,  my  darling!"  I  assured 
her.  "  But,  Dora,  my  love,  if  you  will  sometimes  think, — 
not  despondingly,  you  know;  far  from  that! — ^but  if  you 
will  sometimes  think — just  to  encourage  yourself — ^that  you 
are  engaged  to  a  poor  man — '* 
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"  Don't,  donH !  Pray  don't ! "  cried  Dora.  ''  It 's  so  very 
dreadful!" 

"  My  soul,  not  at  all !  "  said  I,  cheerfully.  "  If  you  wiU 
sometimes  think  of  that,  and  look  about  now  and  then  at 
your  papa's  housekeeping,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  a  little 
habit — of  accounts,  for  instance — " 

Poor  little  Dora  received  this  suggestion  with  something 
that  was  half  a  sob  and  half  a  scream. 

" — It  would  be  so  useM  to  us  afterwards,"  I  went  on. 
"And  if  you  would  promise  me  to  read  a  little — a  little 
Cookery  Book  that  I  would  send  you,  it  would  be  so  excellent 
for  botii  of  us.  For  our  path  in  life,  my  Dora,"  said  I, 
warming  with  the  subject,  "is  stony  and  rugged  now,  and 
it  rests  with  us  to  smooth  it.  We  must  fight  our  way 
onward.  We  must  be  brave.  There  are  obstacles  to  be 
met,  and  we  must  meet^  and  crush  them ! " 

I  was  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  with  a  clenched  hand,  and 
a  most  enthusiastic  countenance ;  but  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  proceed.  I  had*  said  enough.  I  had  done  it  again.  Oh, 
she  was  so  lightened !  Oh,  where  was  Jidia  Mills !  Oh, 
take  her  to  Julia  Mills,  and  go  away,  please !  So  that,  in 
short,  I  was  quite  distracted,  and  raved  about  the  drawing- 
room. 

I  thought  I  had  killed  her,  this  time.  I  sprinkled  water 
on  her  fiEice.  I  went  down  on  my  knees.  I  plucked  at  my 
hair.  I  denounced  myself  as  a  remorseless  brute,  and  a 
nithless  beast.  I  implored  her  forgiveness.  I  besought  her 
to  look  up.  I  ravaged  Miss  Mills's  work-box  for  a  smelling- 
bottle,  and  in  my  agony  of  mind  applied  an  ivory  needle-case 
instead,  and  dropped  all  the  needles  over  Dora.  I  shook  my 
fists  at  Jip,  who  was  as  frantic  as  myself.  I  did  every  wild 
extravagance  that  could  be  done,  and  was  a  long  way  beyond 
the  end  of  my  wits  when  Miss  Mills  came  into  the  room. 

"  Who  has  done  this ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Mills,  succouring 
her  friend. 

I  replied,  "  I,  Miss  Mills !  I  have  done  it !  Behold  the 
destroyer!"— or  words  to  that  eflfect — and  hid  my  face  from 
the  light,  in  the  sofa  cushion. 

At  first  Miss  Mills  thought  it  was  a  quarrel,  and  that  we 
were  verging  on  the  Desert  of  Sahara ;  but  she  soon  found 
oat  how  matters  stood,  for  my  deax  affectionate  little  Dora, 
embracing  her,  began  exclaiming  that  I  was  ''a  poor  laborer;" 
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and  then  cried  for  me,  and  embraced  me,  and  aaked  me  would 
I  let  her  give  me  all  her  money  to  keep,  and  then  fell  on 
Miss  Mills's  neck,  sobbing  as  if  her  tender  heart  were  broken. 

Miss  Mills  must  haye  been  bom  to  be  a  blessing  to  ns. 
She  ascertained  from  me  in  a  few  words  what  it  was  all 
about,  comforted  Dora,  and  gradually  oonvinoed  h^  that  I 
was  not  a  laborer — ^from  my  manner  of  stating  the  case  1 
belieye  Dora  concluded  that  I  was  a  navigator,  and  went 
balancing  myself  up  and  down  a  plank  all  day  with  a  wheel- 
barrow— and  so  brought  us  tc^ther  in  peace.  When  we 
were  quite  composed,  and  Dora  had  gone  up-stairs  to  put 
some  rose-water  to  her  eyes.  Miss  Mills  rang  for  tea.  In 
the  ensuing  interval,  I  told  Miss  Mills  that  she  was  evermore 
my  Mend,  and  that  my  heart  must  cease  to  vibrate  ere  I 
could  forget  her  sympathy. 

I  then  expounded  to  Miss  Mills  what  I  had  endeavoured, 
so  very  unsuccessfully,  to  expound  to  Dora.  Miss  ^liUs 
replied,  on  general  principles,  that  the  Cottage  of  content 
was  better  than  the  Palace  of  cold  splendor,  and  that  where 
love  was,  all  was. 

I  said  to  Miss  Mills  that  this  was  very  true,  and  who  should 
know  it  better  than  I,  who  loved  Dora  with  a  love  that  never 
mortal  had  experienced  yet.  But  on  Miss  MiUs  observing, 
with  despondency,  that  it  were  well  indeed  for  some  hearts  if 
this  were  so,  I  explained  that  I  begged  leave  to  restrict  the 
observation  to  mortals  of  the  mascidine  gender. 

I  then  put  it  to  Miss  Mills,  to  say  whether  she  oonsidesed 
that  there  was  or  was  not  any  practical  merit  in  the  suggestion 
I  had  been  anxious  to  make,  conoenung  the  accounts,  the 
house-keeping,  and  the  Cookery  Book? 

Miss  Mills,  after  some  consideration,  thus  replied : 

"  Mr.  Copperfiield,  I  will  be  plain  with  you.  Mental  suf- 
fering and  trial  supply,  in  some  natures,  the  place  of  years, 
and  I  wilL  be  as  plain  with  you  as  if  I  were  a  Lady  Abbess. 
No.  The  suggestion  is  not  appropriate  to  our  Dora.  Our 
dearest  Dora  is  a  favorite  child  of  nature.  She  is  a  thing 
of  light,  and  airiness,  and  joy.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  if  it 
could  be  done,  it  might  be  well,  but — "  And  Miss  Mills 
shook  her  head. 

I  was  encouraged  by  this  dosiog  admission  on  the  part  of 
Miss  MiUs  to  aek  her,  whether,  for  Dora's  sake,  if  she  had 
any  opportunity  of  luring  her  attention  to  such  preparations 
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for  an  earnest  life,  ahe  would  ayail  herself  of  it  ?  Miss  Mills 
replied  in  the  affirmative  so  readily,  that  I  further  asked  her 
if  she  would  take  charge  of  the  Cookery  Book ;  and,  if  she 
ever  could  insinuate  it  upon  Dora's  acceptance,  without 
£nghtening  her,  undertake  to  do  me  that  crowning  service. 
Miss  Mills  accepted  this  trust,  too ;  but  was  not  sanguine. 

And  Dora  returned,  lookiog  such  a  lovely  little  creature, 
that  I  really  doubted  whether  she  ought  be  troubled  with 
anything  so  ordinary.  And  she  loved  me  so  much,  and  was 
80  captivatiDg  (particularly  when  she  made  Jip  stand  on  his 
Hnd  legs  for  toast,  and  when  she  pretended  to  hold  that  nose 
of  his  against  the  hot  tea-pot  for  punishment  because  he 
"nrouldn't),  that  I  felt  like  a  sort  of  Monster  who  had  got  into 
a  Fairy's  bower,  when  I  thought  of  having  frightened  her, 
and  made  her  cry. 

After  tea  we  had  the  guitar ;  and  Dora  sang  those  same 
dear  old  French  songs  about  the  impossibility  of  ever  on  any 
account  leaving  off  dancing,  La  ra  la.  La  ra  la,  imtil  I  felt  a 
much  greater  Monster  than  before. 

We  had  only  one  check  to  our  pleastire,  and  that  happened 
a  little  while  before  I  took  my  leave,  when,  Miss  Mills 
cluipcing  to  make  some  allusion  to  to-morrow  morning,  I 
unluckily  let  out  that  being  obliged  to  exert  myself  now,  I 
got  up  at  five  o'clock.  Whether  Dora  had  any  idea  that 
I  was  a  Private  Watchman,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it  made 
a  great  impression  on  her,  and  she  neither  played  nor  sang 
any  more. 

It  was  still  on  her  mind  when  I  bade  her  adieu ;  and  she 
said  to  me,  in  her  pretty  coaxing  way — as  if  I  were  a  doll;  I 
used  to  think ! 

"  Now  don't  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  you  naughty  boy.  It's 
so  nonsensical ! " 

"  My  love,"  said  I,  "  I  have  work  to  do." 

"  But  don't  do  it ! "  returned  Dora.    *'  Why  should  you  ?  " 

It  was  impossible  to  say  to  that  sweet  little  surprised  face, 
otherwise  than  lightly  and  playfully,  that  we  must  work,  to 
live. 

"  Oh !  How  ridiculous ! "  cried  Dora. 
"  How  shall  we  live  without,  Dora  ?  "  said  I. 
"  How  ?  Any  how ! "  said  Dora. 

She  seemed  to  think  she  had  quite  settled  the  question,  and 
gave  me  such  a  triumphant   little  kiss,    direct    firom  her 
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Inuocent  heart,  that  I  would  hardly  have  put  her   out  of 
conceit  with  her  answer,  for  a  fortune. 

Well !  I  loved  her,  and  I  went  on  loving  her,  most  absorb- 
ingly, entirely,  and  completely.  But  going  on,  too,  working 
pretty  hard,  and  busily  keeping  red-hot  all  the  irons  I  now 
had  in  the  fire,  I  would  sit  sometimes  of  a  night,  opposite  my 
aunt,  thinking  how  I  had  frightened  Dora  that  time,  and  how 
I  could  best  make  my  way  with  a  guitar-case  through  the 
forest  of  difficulty,  imtil  I  used  to  fancy  that  my  head  was 
turning  quite  grey. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTKERSn  1 1>, 


I  DID  not  allow  my  resolution,  with  respoct  to  the  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Debates,  to  cool.  It  was  one  of  the  irons  I  began  to 
heat  immediately,  and  one  of  the  irons  I  kept  hot,  and  ham- 
mered at,  with  a  perseverance  I  may  honestly  admire.  I 
bought  an  approved  scheme  of  the  noble  art  and  mystery  of 
stenography  (which  cost  me  ten  and  sixpence) ;  and  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  perplexity  that  brought  me,  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
the  confines  of  distraction.  The  changes  that  were  rung 
upon  dots,  which  in  such  a  position  meant  such  a  thing,  and 
in  such  another  position  something  else,  entirely  different; 
the  wonderful  vagaries  that  were  played  by  circles;  the 
unaccountable  consequences  that  resulted  from,  marks  like 
flies'  legs;  the  tremendous  effects  of  a  curve  in  a  wrong 
place;  not  only  troubled  my  waking  hours,  but  reappeared 
before  me  in  my  sleep.  When  I  had  groped  my  way,  blindly, 
through  these  difficulties,  and  had  mastered  the  alphabet, 
which  was  an  Egyptian  Temple  in  itself,  there  then  appeared 
a  procession  of  new  horrors,  called  arbitrary  charact^s ;  the 
most  despotic  characters  I  have  ever  known ;  who  insisted,  for 
instance,  that  a  thing  like  the  beginning  of  a  cobweb,  meant 
expectation,  and  that  a  pen  and  ink  sky-rocket  stood  for  dis- 
advantageous. When  I  had  fixed  these  wretches  in  my  mind, 
I  found  that  they  had  driven  everything  else  out  of  it ;  then, 
l>6giDning  ag^ain,  I  forgot  them;  while  I  was  picking  them 
^p,  I  dropped  the  other  fragments  of  the  system ;  in  short,  it 
was  almost  heart-breaking. 

It  might  have  been  quite  heart-breaking,  but  for  Dora,  who 
was  the  stay  and  anchor  of  my  tempest-dbriven  bark.  Every 
scratch  in  tiie  scheme  was  ^  gnarled  oak  in  the  forest  of 
<lifficnliy,  and  I  went  on  cutting  ^em  down,  one  after  another, 
with  such  vigour,  that  in  three  or  four  months  I  was  in  a 
condition  to  make  an  experiment  on  one  of  our  crack  speakers 
▼Ok  n.  y 
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in  the  Commons.  Shall  I  ever  forget  how  the  crack  speaker 
\ralked  off  from  me  before  I  began,  and  left  my  imbecile 
pencil  staggering  about  the  paper  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit ! 

This  would  not  do,  it  was  quite  dear.'  I  was  flying  too 
high,  and  should  never  get  on,  so.  I  resorted  to  Traddles  for 
advice ;  who  suggested  that  he  should  dictate  speeches  to  me, 
at  a  pace,  and  with  occasional  stoppages,  adapted  to  my  weak- 
ness. Very  grateful  for  this  Mendly  aid,  I  accepted  the 
proposal;  and  night  after  night,  , almost  every  night,  for  a 
long  time,  we  had  a  sort  of  private  Parliament  in  Buckingham- 
street,  after  I  came  home  from  the  Doctor's; 

I  should  like  to  see  such  a  Parliament  anywhere  elsei  My 
aunt  and  Mr.  Dick  represented  the  Government  or  liie  .Opposi- 
tion (as  the  case  might  be),  and  Traddles,  ^mih.  the  SBsistttice 
of  Enfield's  Speaker  or  a  volume  of  parliamentary  ors^Sauk, 
thundered  astonishing  invectives  against  them.  Standing  by 
the  table,  with  his  finger  in  the  page  to  keep  the  place,  and 
his  right  arm  flounshing  above  his  head,  Traddles,  as  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Casdereagh, 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  or  Mr.  Canning,  would  work  himnelf  into 
the  most  violent  heats,  and  deliver  the  most  withering  denun- 
ciations of  the  profligacy  and  corruption  of  my  axmt  and  Mr. 
Dick ;  while  I  used  to  sit,  at  a  little  distance,  with  my  note- 
book on  my  knee,  fagging  after  him  with  all  my  might  and 
main.  The  inconsistency  and  recklessness  of  TraddleB  were 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  real  politician.  He  was  for  any 
description  of  policy,  in  ilie  compass  of  a  week ;  and  nailed 
all  sorts  of  colours  to  every  denomination  of  mast.  My  aunt 
looking  very  like  an  immoveable  Chancellor  of  the  Ezdiequer, 
would  occasionally  throw  in  an  int^ruption  or  two,  as 
'^Hear!"  or  "Nol"  or  "Oh!"  when  the  text  seemed  to 
require  it :  which  was  always  a  signal  to  Mr.  Dick  (a  per- 
fect country  gentleman)  to  follow  lustily  witii  the  same  cry. 
But  Mr.  Dick  got  taxed  with  such  things  in  the  course  of 
his  Parliamentaiy  career,  and  was  made  responsible  for 
such  awful  consequences,  that  he  became  uncomfortable  in 
his  mind  sometimes.  I  believe  he  actually  began  to  be 
afraid  he  really  had  been  doing  something,  tending  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
country. 

Oftien  and  often  we  pursued  these  debates  nntil  the  dock 
pointed  to  midnight,  and  the  candles  were  boming  down. 
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The  iQsolt  of  80  modi  good  prsctioe  was,  that  by-a&d'-by  I 
began  to  keep  pace  wii^  Traddles  pretty  well,  aad  should 
have  been  quite  triumphant  if  I  had  had  tibe  kMurt  idea  what 
my  notes  were  about  Bat^  as  to  leading  them  after  I  had 
got  them,  I  might  as  well  hdKve  copied  the  Chinese  inscrip- 
tions on  an  immense  collection  of  tea-cbestB,  or  the  golden 
characters  on  all  the  great  red  and  green  bottles  in  tiie 
chemists'  shops! 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  bat  to  turn  back  and  begin  all 
oyer  again.  It  was  very  haid,  bnt  I  tamed  back,  tiioagh 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  began  laborioaaly  and  methodically 
to  plod  over  the  same  tedious  ground  at  a  snail's  pace; 
Btopping  to  examine  minutely  every  speck  in  the  way,  on  all 
sides,  and  making  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  know  those 
elusive  characters  by  sight  wherever  I  met  them.  I  was 
always  punctual  at  the  office;  at  the  Doctor's  too :  and  I  really 
did  work,  as  the  common  expression  is,  like  a  cart-horse. 

One  day,  when  I  went  to  the  Commons  as  usual,  I  found 
Mr.  Spenlow  in  ihe  doorway  kx^ing  extremely  grave,  and 
talking  to  himself.  As  he  was  in  tibte  habit  of  complaining  of 
pains  in  his  head — ^he  had  naturally  a  short  throat,  and  I  do 
seriously  believe  he  oventorbhed  himself — I  was  at  first 
ahmned  by  the  idea  that  he  was  not  quite  tight  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  he  soon  relieved  my  uneasiness. 

Instead  of  returning  my  "  Good  morning  "  with  his  usual 
sffitbiHty,  he  looked  at  me  in  a  distant,  ceremonious  manner, 
and  coldly  requested  me  to  aoeompany  him  to  a  certain  coffee- 
house, which  in  those  days,  had  a  door  opening  into  the 
Commons,  just  within  Hie  little  archway  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard. I  complied,  in  a  very  uncomfbrtable  state,  and  with  a 
warm  shooting  all  over  me,  as  if  my  apprehensions  were 
breakix^  out  into  buds.  When  I  allowed  him  to  go  on  a 
little  before,  on  account  of  tiie  narrowness  of  the  way,  I 
observed  that  he  carried  his  head  with  a  lofty  air  that  was 
particularly  unpromising ;  and  my  mind  mis^ve  me  that  he 
^  found  out  about  my  darling  Dora. 

If  I  had  not  guessed  this,  on  the  way  to  the  coffee-house,  I 
<^d  hardly  have  failed  to  know  what  was  the  matter  when  I 
followed  him  into  an  up-stairs  room,  and  found  Miss  Murd- 
B^e  there,  supported  by  a  back-ground  of  sideboard,  on 
which  were  several  inverted  tumblers  sustaining  lemons,  and 
^0  of  those  extraordinary  boxes,  all  comers  and  flutings,  for 

i2 
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sticking  knives  and  forks  in,  which,  happily  for  mankind,  are 
now  obsolete. 

Miss  Mnrdstone  gave  me  her  chilly  finger-nails,  and  sat 
severely  rigid.  Mr.  Spenlow  shut  the  door,  motioned  me  to  a 
chair,  and  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  in  front  of  the  fire-place. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  show  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mr. 
Spenlow,    *'  what  you  have  in  your  reticule.  Miss  Murdstone." 

I  believe  it  was  the  old  identical  steel-dasped  reticule  of 
my  childhood,  that  shut  up  like  a  bite.  Compressing  her 
lips,  in  sympathy  with  the  snap.  Miss  Murdstone  opened  it — 
opening  her  mouth  a  little  at  the  same  time — and  produced 
my  last  letter  to  Dora,  teeming  with  expressions  of  devoted 
afiEection. 

"I  believe  that  is  your  writing,  Mr.  Copperfield?"  said 
Mr.  Spenlow. 

I  was  very  hot,  and  the  voice  I  heard  was  very  uiJike  mine, 
when  I  said,  "  It  is,  sir ! " 

''  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  as  Miss  Murd- 
stone brought  a  parcel  of  letters  out  of  her  reticule,  tied  round 
with  the  dearest  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  ''  those  are  also  &om  your 
pen,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  " 

I  took  them  from  her  with  a  most  desolate  sensation;  and, 
glancing  at  such  phrases  at  the  top,  as  *'  My  ever  dearest  and 
own  Dora,"  "  My  best  beloved  angel,"  "  My  blessed  one  for 
ever,"  and  the  like,  blushed  deeply,  and  inclined  my  head. 

"No,  thank  you!"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  coldly,  as  I  me- 
chanically offered  them  back  to  him.  ''  I  will  not  deprive 
you  of  them.     Miss  Murdstone,  be  so  good  as  to  proceed ! " 

That  gentle  creature,  after  a  moment's  thoughtM  survey 
of  the  carpet,  delivered  herself  with  much  dry  unction,  as 
follows : 

**  I  must  confess  to  having  entertained  my  suspicions  of 
Miss  Spenlow,  in  reference  to  David  Copperfield,  for  some 
time.  I  observed  Miss  Spenlow  and  David  Copperfield 
when  they  first  met;  and  the  impression  made  upon  me 
then  was  not  agreeable.  The  depravily  of  the  human  heart 
is  such " 

"  You  wiU  oblige  me,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Mr.  Spenlow, 
"  by  confining  yourself  to  facts." 

Miss  Murdstone  oast  down  her  eyes,  shook  her  head  as  if 
protesting  against  this  unseemly  interruption,  and  with  frown- 
ing dignity  resumed : 
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''  Since  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  facts,  I  will  state  them  as 
diyly  as  I  can.  Perhaps  that  will  be  considered  an  acceptable 
course  of  proceeding.  I  have  already  said,  sir,  that  I  have 
had  my  suspicions  of  Miss  Spenlow,  in  reference  to  David 
CoppeidGield,  for  some  time.  I  have  frequently  endeavored 
to  find  decisive  corroboration  of  those  suspicions,  but  without 
effect.  I  have  therefore  forborne  to  mention  l^em  to  Miss 
SpenloVs  fisither ;"  looking  severely  at  him ;  "  knowing  how 
little  disposition  there  usually  is  in  such  cases,  to  acknowledge 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty." 

Mr.  Spenlow  seemed  quite  cowed  by  the  gentlemanly  stern- 
ness of  Miss  Murdstone's  manner,  and  deprecated  her  severity 
with  a  conciliatory  little  wave  of  his  hand. 

**  On  my  return  to  Norwood,  after  the  period  of  absence 
occasioned  by  my  brother's  marriage,"  pursued  Miss  Murd- 
{itone  in  a  disdainful  voice,  *'  and  on  the  return  of  Miss  Spen- 
low from  lier  visit  to  her  Mend  Miss  Mills,  I  imagined  that 
iLe  manner  of  Miss  Spenlow  gave  me  greater  occasion  for 
3uspicion  than  before.  Therefore  I  watched  Miss  Spenlow 
dosely.*' 

Dear,  tender  little  Dora,  so  unconscious  of  this  Dragon's  eye. 

"  Still,**  resumed  Miss  Murdstone,  "  I  found  no  proof  until 
last  night.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Miss  Spenlow  received  too 
many  letters  from  her  friend  Miss  MUls ;  but  Miss  Mills  being 
her  friend  with  her  father's  full  concurrence,'*  another  telling 
blow  at  Mr.  Spenlow,  "it  was  not  for  me  to  interfere.  If  I 
may  not  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  natural  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  at  least  I  may — ^I  must — ^be  permitted,  so  far 
to  refer  to  misplaced  confidence." 

Mr.  Spenlow  apologetically  murmured  his  assent. 

"  Last  evening  after  tea,"  pursued  Miss  Murdstone,  "  I 
observed  the  little  dog  starting,  rolling,  and  growling  about 
the  drawing-room,  worrying  something.  I  said  to  Miss 
Spenlow,  'Dora,  what  is  that  the  dog  has  in  his  mouth? 
It  *s  paper.'  Miss  Spenlow  immediately  put  her  hand  to  her 
frock,  gave  a  sudden  cry,  and  ran  to  the  dog.  I  interposed, 
and  said  '  Dora  my  love,  you  must  permit  me.'  " 

Oh  Jip,  miserable  Spaniel,  this  wretchedness,  then,  was 
your  work  I 

"  Miss  Spenlow  endeavoured,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  "  to 
l)ribe  me  with  kisses,  work-boxes,  and  small  articles  of 
jewellery — that  of  course,  I  pass  over.     The  little  dog  re- 
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treated  under  the  Bo&k  <m  my  apfiroachiiig  him,  and  was  with 
great  difficulty  dialodged  l^  the  fiie-ir(xi8.  Even  wbem  dis- 
lodgedy  he  still  kept  the  letter  in  his  mouth;  and  on  my 
eodeayonring  to  take  it  from  him,  at  the  imminent  nsikpi 
being  bitiiMi,  he  kept  it  between  his  teeth  so  pertinacionsly  as 
to  sdOEi^  himself  to  be  hM,  suspended  in  the  air  by  means  of 
the  document.  At  length  I  obtained  poflseesion  of  it.  Afiber 
perusing  it,  I  taxed  Miss  ^penk)w  wxiih  having  maziy  oactL 
letters  in  her  possession ;  and  ultimately  obtained  fpcaxk  her, 
the  packet  which  is  now  in  Dayid  Copperfield's  hand." 

Here  she  ceased;  and  snapping  her  reticule  again,  and 
shutting  ber  mouth,  looked  as  if  she  might  be  broken,  but 
could  neyer  be  bent. 

"You  have  beard  Miss  Murdstone,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow, 
turning  to  me.  ''  I  beg  to  ask,  Mr.  Copperfield,  if  yoa  haye 
anything  to  say  in  r^ly  ?  " 

The  picture  I  had  before  me,  of  the  beautiful  little  treasure 
of  my  heart,  sobbing  -and  crying  all  night — of  ber  being 
alone,  frightened,  and  wretched,  then— of  her  haying  so 
piteoujsly  begged  and  prayed  that  stony-hearted  woman  to 
forgiye  her-— of  ber  haying  yainly  offez^  her  those  kisses, 
work-boxes,  and  trinkets — of  ber  being  in  such  grieyous 
distress,  and  all  for  me — yery  much  impaired  the  little 
dignity  I  had  been  able  to  muster.  I  am  afraid  I  was  in  a 
tremulous  state  for  a  minute  or  so,  though  I  did  my  best  to 
disguise  it. 

**  There  is  nothing  I  can  say,  sir,"  I  returned,  ''  except  that 
all  the  blame  is  mine.     Dora — ** 

"Miss  Spenlow,  if  you  please,"  said  her  fieither,  majes- 
tically. 

''  —  was  induced  and  persuaded  by  me,"  I  went  on,  swal- 
lowing that  colder  designation,  **  to  consent  to  this  conceal- 
ment, and  I  bitterly  re^et  it." 

''  You  are  yery  much  to  blame,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow, 
walking  to  and  fro  upon  the  hearth-mg,  and  emphasising 
what  he  s^d  with  his  whole  body  iastead  of  his  head,  on 
account  of  the  stifBaess  of  his  cravat  and  spine.  ''  You  have 
done  a  stealthy  and  unbecoming  action,  Mr.  Copperfield. 
When  I  take  a  gentleman  to  my  house,  no  matter  whether  he 
is  nineteen,  twenty-nine,  or  ninety,  I  take  him  there  in  a 
spirit  of  confidence.  If  he  abuses  my  confidence,  he  oommits 
a  dishonorable  action,  Mr.  Copperfield." 
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"  I  feel  it,  sir,  I  assure  you,"  I  returned.  *J  But  I  never 
thought  so,  before.  Sincerely,  honestly,  indeed,  Mr.  Spenlow, 
I  neyer  thought  so,  before.  I  love  Miss  Spenlow  to  that 
extent — *^ 

"  Pooh !  nonsense ! "  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  reddening.  ."  Pray 
don't  tell  me  to  my  fia^e  that  you  love  my  daughter,  Mr. 
Copperfield ! " 

"Could  I  defend  my  conduct  if  I  did  not,  sir?"  Iretumed, 
with  all  humility. 

"  Can  you  defend  your  conduct  if  you  do,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Spenlow,  stopping  short  upon  the  hearth-rug.  *'  Hare  you 
considered  your  years,  and  my  daughter's  years^  Mr.  Copper- 
field?  Have  you  considered  what  it  is  to  undermine  the 
oooMenoe  that  should  subsist  between  my  daughter  and 
myself?  Have  you  considered  my  daughter's  station  in  life, 
the  projects  I  may  contemplate  for  her  advancement,  the 
testamentary  intentions  I  may  have  with  reference  to  her  ? 
Have  you  considered  anything,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  sir,  I  am  a&aid ; "  I  answered,  speakiag  to 
hun  as  respectfully  and  soirowfully  as  I  felt;  ''but  pray 
believe  me,  I  have  considered  my  own  worldly  position. 
When  I  explained  it  to  you,  we  were  already  engaged — " 

"  I  BEo,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  more  like  Punch  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him,  as  he  energetically  struck  one  hand  upon  the 
other — I  could  not  help  noticing  that  even  in  my  despair ; 
"that  you  will  not  talk  to  me  of  engagements,  Mr.  Copper- 
field!" 

The  otherwise  immoveable  Miss  Murdstone  laughed  con- 
temptuously in  one  short  syllable. 

**  When  I  explained  my  altered  position  to  you,  sir,"  I 
began  ag^ain,  substituting  a  new  form  of  expression  for  what 
was  so  unpalatable  to  him,  "  this  concealment,  into  which  I 
am  80  unhappy  as  to  have  led  Miss  Spenlow,  had  begun. 
Since  I  have  been  in  that  altered  position,  I  have  strained 
every  nerve,  I  have  exerted  every  energy,  to  improve  it. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  improve  it  in  time.  Will  you  grant  me 
time — any  length  of  time  ?    We  are  both  so  young,  sir, — " 

**  Tou  are  right,"  interrupted  Mr.  Spenlow,  nodding  his 
bsad  a  great  many  times,  and  frowning  very  mudh,  "  you  are 
both  very  young.  -It 's  all  nonsense.  Let  there  be  an  end  of 
the  nonsense.  Take  away  those  letters,  and  throw  them  in 
^  fire.     Give  me  Miss   Spenlow's  letters  to  throw  in  the 
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fire ;  and  although,  our  future  intercourse  must,  you  are  aware, 
be  restricted  to  the  Commons  here,  we  will  agree  to  make  no 
further  mention  of  the  past.  Come,  Mr.  Copperfield,  3^u 
don't  want  sense ;  and  this  is  the  sensible  course." 

No. .  I  couldn't  think  of  agreeing  to  it.  I  was  very  sony, 
but  there  was  a  higher  consideration  than  sense.  Loye  was 
above  all  earthly  considerations,  and  I  loved  Dora  to  idolatry, 
and  Dora  loved  me.  I  didn't  exactly  say  so ;  I  softened  it 
down  as  much  as  I  could ;  but  I  implied  it,  and  I  was  resolute 
upon  it.  I  don't  think  I  made  myself  very  ridiculous,  but  I 
know  I  was  resolute. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  "  I  must 
try  my  influence  with  my  daughter." 

Miss  Murdstone,  by  an  expressive  sound,  a  long  drawn 
respiration,  which  was  neither  a  sigh  nor  a  moan,  but  waa 
like  both,  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  he  should  have  done 
this  at  first. 

"  I  must  try,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  confirmed  by  this  support. 
"  my  influeS  with  n.y  daW  Do  you  d^e  JS 
those  letters,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  "  For  I  had  laid  them  on 
the  table. 

Yes.  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  wouldnot  think  it  wrong,  but 
I  couldn't  possibly  take  them  from  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  Nor  from  me  ?  "  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

No,  I  replied  with  the  profoundest  respect ;  nor  from  him. 

"  Very  well !  "  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

A  silence  succeeding,  I  w;as  undecided  whether  to  go  or 
stay.  At  length  I  was  moving  quietly  towards  the  door,  with 
the  intention  of  saying  that  perhaps  I  should  consult  his 
feelings  best  by  withdrawing :  when  he  said,  with  his  hands 
in  his  coat  pockets,  into  which  it  was  as  much  as  he  coxdd  do 
to  get  them ;  and  with  what  I  should  call,  upon  the  whole,  a 
decidedly  pious  air : 

**  You  are  probably  aware,  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  I  am  not 
altogether  destitute  of  worldly  possessions,  and  that  my 
daughter  is  my  nearest  and  dearest  relative  ?  " 

I  hurriedly  made  him  a  reply  to  the  effect,  that  I  hoped 
the  error  into  which  I  had  been  betrayed  by  the  desperate 
nature  of  my  love,  did  not  induce  him  to  think  me  meiqpenary 
too? 

*^  I  don't  allude  to  the  matter  in  that  light,"  said  Mr.  Spen- 
low.    "  It  would  be  better  for  yourself,  and  all  of  us,  if  you 
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tcere  mercenary,  Mr.  Copperfield — I  mean,  if  you  "were  more 
discreet  and  less  influenced  by  all  this  youthful  nonsense. 
No.  I  merely  say,  with  quite  another  view,  you  are  probably 
aware  I  have  some  property  to  bequeath  to  my  child  ?  " 

I  certainly  supposed  so. 

"  And  you  ctm  hardly  think,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  "  having 
experience  of  what  we  see,  in  the  Commons  here,  every  day, 
of  the  various  imaccountable  and  negligent  proceedingis  of 
men,  in  respect  of  their  testamentary  arrangements— of  all 
subjects,  the  one  on  which  perhaps  the  strangest  revelations 
of  human  inconsistency  are  to  be  met  with — ^but  that  mine 
are  made  ?  " 

I  inclined  my  head  in  acquiescence. 

"  I  should  not  allow,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  with  an  evident 
increase  of  pious  sentiment,  and  slowly  shaking  his  head  as 
he  poised  himself  upon  his  toes  and  heels  alternately,  *'  my 
suitable  provision  for  my  child  to  be  influenced  by  a  piece  of 
youthfdl  folly  like  the  present.  It  is  mere  folly.  Mere 
nonsense.  In  a  little  while,  it  will  weigh  lighter  than  any 
feather.  But  I  might — ^I  might — ^if  this  siUy  business  were 
not  completely  relinquished  altogether,  be  induced  in  some 
anxious  moment  to  guard  her  from,  and  surround  her  with 
protections  against,  the  consequences  of  any  foolish  step  in 
the  way  of  marriage.  Now,  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  render  it  necessaiy  for  me  to  open,  even  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  that  closed  page  in  the  book  of  Ufe,  and  unsettle, 
even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  grave  affairs  long  since 
composed." 

There  was  a  serenity,  a  tranquillity,  a  calm-sunset  air 
about  him,  which  quite  affected  me.  He  was  so  peaceM 
and  resigned— clearly  had  his  affairs  in  such  perfect  train, 
and  so  systematically  wound  up— that  he  was  a  man  to 
feel  touched  in  the  contemplation  of  I  really  think  I  saw 
tears  rise  to  his  eyes,  from  the  depth  of  his  own  feeling  of 
allihis. 

But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  deny  Dora  and  my  own 
heart.  When  he  told  me  I  had  better  take  a  week  to  consider 
of  what  he  had  said,  how  could  I  say  I  wouldn't  take  a  week, 
yet  how  could  I  fail  to  know  that  no  amount  of  weeks  cotdd 
influence  such  love  as  mine  ? 

"In  the  meantime,  confer  with  Miss  Trotwood,  or  with 
any  person  with  any  knowledge  of  life,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow, 
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adjostiiig  bis  cravat  with  both  bands.     ''  Take  a  week,  Mr. 
Gopperfield." 

I  subxnitted;  and,  with  a  countenanoe  as  ezpresaiye  as  I 
was  able  to  make  it  of  dejected  and  despairing  constancy^  came 
out  of  tbe  room.  Miss  Murdstone's  beavy  eyebrows  followed 
me  to  tbe  door — ^I  say  bar  eyebrows  raiber  than  ber  eyes, 
because  they  were  mucib  more  important  in  bar  £aoe — and  she 
looked  so  exactly  as  she  used  to  look,  at  about  that  hour  of 
the  morning,  in  our  parlor  at  Blunderstone,  that  I  could  have 
fjEmcied  I  bad  been  breaking  down  in  my  lessons  again,  and 
that  tbe  dead  weight  on  my  mind  was  that  horrible  old  spelling- 
book  with  oval  woodcuts,  shaped,  to  my  youthful  fancy,  like 
the  glasses  out  of  spectacles. 

When  I  got  to  the  office,  and,  shutting  out  old  Tiffey  and 
the  rest  of  them  with  my  bands,  sat  at  my  desk,  in  my  own 
particular  nook,  thinking  of  this  earthquake  that  bad  taken 
place  so  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit 
cursing  Jip,  I  fell  into  such  a  state  of  torment  about  Dora, 
that  I  wonder  I  did  not  take  up  my  hat  and  rush  insanely  to 
Norwood.  The  idea  of  their  frightening  ber,  and  making  ber 
ciy,  and  of  my  not  being  there  to  comfort  her,  was  so 
excruciating,  that  it  impelled  me  to  write  a  wild  letter  to  Mr. 
Spenlow,  beseeching  him  not  to  visit  upon  ber  the  consequences 
of  my  awfiil  destiny.  I  implored  him  to  spare  her  gentle 
nature— not  to  crush  a  fragile  flower — and  addressed  him 
generally,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  if,  instead  of 
being  ber  father,  be  had  been  an  Ogre,  or  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley.  This  letter  I  sealed  and  laid  upon  bis  desk  before 
be  returned ;  and  when  he  came  in,  I  saw  him,  through  the 
half-opened  door  of  his  room,  take  it  up  and  read  it. 

He  said  nothing  about  it  all  the  morning ;  but  before  he 
went  away  in  the  aflbemoon  he  called  me  in,  and  told  me  that 
I  need  not  make  myself  at  all  uneasy  about  his  daugbter*s 
happiness.  He  had  assured  ber,  he  said,  that  it  was  all 
nonsense;  and  be  bad  nothing  more  to  say  to  her.  He 
beUeved  he  was  an  indulgent  father  (as  indeed  be  was),  and 
I  might  spare  myself  any  solicitude  on  her  account 

"  You  may  make  it  necessary,  if  you  are  foolish  or  obstinate, 
Mr.  Copperfield,"  be  observed,  '*  for  me  to  send  my  daughter 
abroad  again,  for  a  term ;  but  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  yon. 
Ibope  you  will  be  wiser  than  that,  in  a  few  days.  As  to 
Miss  Murdstone,"  for  I  had  alluded  to  ber  in  the  letter,  ''  I 
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respect  that  lady's  vigilance,  and  feel  obliged  to  her ;  but  she 
has  strict  charge  to  avoid  the  subject  All  I  desire^  Mr. 
Copperfield,  is,  that  it  should  be  forgotten.  All  you  have  got 
to  do,  Mr.  Copperfialdy  is,  to  forget  it.'-' 

All !  In  the  note  I  wrote  to  Miss  Mills,  I  bitterly  quoted 
this  sentiment.  All  I  had  to  do,  I  said,  with  gloomy  sarcasm, 
was  to  forget  Dora.  That  was  all,  and  what  was  that  ?  I 
entreated  Miss  Mills  to  see  me,  that  evening.  If  it  could  not 
be  done  with  Mr.  Mills's  sanction  and  concurrence,  I  besought 
a  clandestine  interview  in  the  back  kitchen  where  the  Mangle 
was.  I  informed  her  that  my  reason  was  tottexing  on  its 
throne,  and  only  she,  Miss  Mills,  could  prevent  its  being 
deposed.  I  signed  myself^  hers  distractedly ;  and  I  couldn't 
help  feeling,  when  I  read  this  composition  over,  before  sending 
it  by  a  porter,  that  it  was  something  in  the  style  of  Mr. 
Micawber. 

However,  I  sent  it.  At  night  I  repaired  to  Miss  Mills's 
street,  and  walked  up  and  down,  until  I  was  stealthily  fetched 
in  by  Miss  Mills's  maid,  and  taken  the  area  way  to  the  back 
kitchen.  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  my  going  in  at  the  front  door, 
and  being  shown  up  into  the  drawing-room,  except  Miss 
Mills's  love  of  the  romantic  and  mysterious. 

In  the  back  kitchen  I  raved  as  became  me.  I  went  there, 
I  suppose,  to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  did 
it.  Miss  Mills  had  received  a  hasty  note  from  Dora,  telling 
her  that  all  was  discovered,  and  saying,  ''  Oh  pray  come  to 
me,  Julia,  do,  do ! "  But  Miss  Mills,  mistrusting  the  accept- 
abiliiy  of  her  presence  to  the  higher  powers,  had  not  yet  gone ; 
and  we  were  fdl  benighted  in  ^e  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Miss  Mills  had  a  wondexfril  flow  of  words,  and  liked  to 
pour  them  out.  I  could  not  help  feeling,  though  she  mingled 
her  tears  with  mine,  that  she  had  a  dieadfid  luxury  in  our 
afflictions.  She  petted  them,  aa  I  may  say,  and  made  the 
most  of  them.  A  deep  gulf,  ehe  observed,  had  opened  between 
Dora  and  me,  and  Love  could  only  span  it  with  its  rainbow. 
Love  must  sufEer  in  this  stem  world ;  it  ever  had  been  so,  it 
ever  would  be  so.  No  matter,  Miss  Mills  remarked.  Hearts 
confined  by  cobwebs  would  burst  at  last,  and  then  Love  was 
avenged. 

This  was  small  consolation,  but  Miss  Mills  wouldn't 
encourage    fallacious   hopes.      She    made  me  much    more 
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wretched  than  I  was  before,  and  I  felt  (and  told  her  with  the 
deepest  gratitude)  that  she  was  indeed  a  friend.  We  resolved 
that  she  should  go  to  Dora  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
find  some  means  of  assuring  her,  either  by  looks  or  words, 
of  my  devotion  and  misery.  We  parted,  overwhelmed  with 
grief;  and  I  think  Miss  Mills  enjoyed  herself  completely. 

I  confided  all  to  my  aunt  when  I  got  home ;  and  in  spite 
of  all  she  could  say  to  me,  went  to  bed  despairing.  I  got  up 
despairing,  and  went  out  despairing.  It  was  Saturday 
morning,  and  I  went  straight  to  the  Commons. 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  came  within  sight  of  our  office* 
door,  to  see  the  ticket-porters  standing  outside  talking  together, 
and  some  half  dozen  stragglers  gazing  at  the  windows  which 
were  shut  up.  I  quickened  my  pace,  and,  passing  among 
them,  wondering  at  their  looks,  went  hurriedly  in. 

The  clerks  were  there,  but  nobody  was  doing  anything. 
Old  Tiffey,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  I  should  think,  was 
sitting  on  somebody  else's  stool,  and  had  not  hung  up  his  hat. 

''  This  is  a  dreadful  calamiiy,  Mr.  Ck)pperfield,"  said  he,  as 
I  entered. 

'*  What  is  ?  "  I  exclaimed.     '*  What 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  cried  Tiffey,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
coming  round  me. 

"  No  ! "  said  I,  looking  from  flace  to  face. 

"  Mr.  Spenlow,"  said  Tiffey. 

"  What  about  him  ?  " 

"  Dead ! " 

I  thought  it  was  the  office  reeling,  and  not  I,  as  one  of  the 
clerks  caught  hold  of  me.  They  sat  me  down  in  a  chair, 
untied  my  neckcloth,  and  brought  me  some  water.  I  have 
no  idea  whether  this  took  any  time. 

"  Dead  ?  "  said  I. 

"He  dined  in  town  yesterday,  and  drove  down  in  the 
phaeton  by  himself,"  said  Tiffey,  **  having  sent  his  own  groom 
home  by  ike  coach,  as  he  sometimes  did,  you  know '* 

"WeU?" 

**  The  phaeton  went  home  without  him.  The  horses  stopped 
at  the  stable  gate.  The  man  went  out  with  a  lantern. 
Nobody  in  the  carriage." 

"  Had  they  run  away  ?  " 

"  They  were  not  hot,"  said  Tiffey,  putting  on  his  glasses ; 
"  no  hotter,  I  understand,  than  they  would  have  been,  going 
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down  at  the  usual  pace.  The  reins  "were  broken,  but  tliey 
had  been  dragging  on  the  ground.  The  house  was  roused 
up  directly,  and  three  of  them  went  out  along  the  road. 
They  found  him  a  mile  off." 

"  More  than  a  mile  off,  ^Ir.  Tiffey,"  interposed  a  junior. 

"  Was  it  ?  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Tiffey, — *'  more 
than  a  mile  off' — not  far  from  the  church — flying  partly  on  the 
road-side,  and  partly  on  the  path,  upon  his  face.  Whether 
he  fell  out  in  a  fit,  or  got  out,  feeHng  ill  before  the  fit  came 
on — or  even  whether  he  was  quite  dead  then,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  he  was  quite  insensible — no  one  appears  to  know. 
If  he  breathed,  certainly  he  never  spoke.  Medical  assistance 
was  got  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  was  quite  useless." 

I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  mind  into  which  I  was  thrown 
by  this  intelligence.  The  shock  of  such  an  event  happening 
so  suddenly,  and  happening  to  one  with  whom  I  had  been 
in  any  respect  at  variance — the  appalling  vacancy  in  the 
room  he  had  occupied  so  lately,  where  his  chair  and  table 
seemed  to  wait  for  him,  and  his  handwriting  of  yesterday 
was  like  a  ghost — the  indefinable  impossibility  of  separating 
him  from  the  place,  and  feeUng,  when  the  door  opened,  as 
if  he  might  come  in — ^the  la^  hush  and  rest  there  was  in  the 
office,  and  the  insatiable  relii^  with  which  our  people  talked 
about  it,  and  other  people  came  in  and  out  all  day,  and 
gorged  themselves  with  the  subject — this  is  easily  intelligible 
to  any  one.  What  I  cannot  describe  is,  how,  in  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  my  own  heart,  I  had  a  lurking  jealousy  even 
of  Death.  How  I  felt  as  if  its  might  would  push  me  from 
my  ground  in  Dora's  thoughts.  How  I  was,  in  a  grudging 
way  I  have  no  words  for,  envious  of  her  grief.  How  it  made 
me  restless  to  think  of  her  weeping  to  others,  or  being  con- 
soled by  others.  How  I  had  a  grasping,  avaricious  wish  to 
shut  out  everybody  from  her  but  myself,  and  to  be  all  in  all 
to  her,  at  that  xmseasonable-  time  of  all  times. 

In  the  trouble  of  this  state  of  mind — not  exclusively  my 
own,  I  hope,  but  known  to  others — I  went  down  to  Norwood 
that  night ;  and  finding  from  one  of  the  servants,  when  I 
made  my  inquiries  at  the  door,  that  Miss  Mills  was  Ihere,  got 
my  aunt  to  direct  a  letter  to  her,  which  I  wrote.  I  deplored 
the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Spenlow  most  sincerely,  and  shed 
tears  in  doing  so.  I  entreated  her  to  tell  Dora,  if  Dora  were 
in  a  state  to  hear  it,  that  he  had  spoken  to  me  with  the  utmost 
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kindness  and  oonsidmition ;  and  had  coapled  notiiing  bat 
tenderness^  not  a  single  or  repcoaohful  word,  with  her  name. 
I  know  I  did  tiiis  selfishly,  to  have  my  name  brought  before 
her ;  but  I  tried  to  belieye  it  was  an  act  of  justioe  to  his 
memory.     Perhaps  I  did  belieTe  it. 

My  aunt  received  a  few  lines  next  day  in  reply;  addressed, 
outside,  to  her;  within,  to  me.  Dora  was  overoome  by 
grief ;  and  when  her  Mend  had  asked  her  eliould  she  send  her 
love  to  me,  had  only  cried,  as  die  was  alwajs  crying,  **  Oh, 
dear  papa !  oh,  poor  papa ! "  But  she  had  not  said  No,  and 
that  I  xnade  tibe  most  of. 

Mr.  Jorkins,  who  had  been  ttt  Norwood  sinoe  the  oocarrence, 
came  to  the  office  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  and  TLffi^  were 
closeted  together  for  some  few  moments,  and  then  Tiffey 
looked  ont  at  the  door  and  beckoned  me  in. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Mr.  Jorkins.  "  Mr.  Tiffey  and  myself-  Mr. 
Oopperfield,  are  about  to  examine  the  desk,  the  drawers, 
and  oiher  such  repositories  of  ^he  deceased,  with  the  view  of 
sealing  up  his  private  papers,  and  searching  for  a  Will. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any,  elsewhere.  It  may  be  as  well  for 
you  to  assist  us,  if  yon  please.'' 

I  had  been  in  agony  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  my  Dora  would  be  placed — as,  in 
whose  guardianship,  and  so  forth — and  this  was  something 
towards  it.  We  began  the  search  at  once;  Mr.  Jorkins 
unlocking  the  drawers  and  desks,  and  we  all  taking  out  the 
papers.  The  office-papers  we  placed  on  one  side,  and  the 
private  papers  (which  were  not  numerous)  on  the  other. 
We  were  very  grave;  and  when  we  came  to  a  stray  seal,  or 
pencil-case,  or  ring,  or  any  litiie  article  of  that  kind  which  we 
associated  personally  witii  him,  we  spoke  yery  low. 

We  had  sealed  up  several  packets ;  and  were  still  going 
on  dustily  and  quietly,  when  Mr.  Jorkins  said  to  us,  applying 
exactly  the  same  words  to  his  late  partner  as  his  late  partner 
had  applied  to  him : 

**  Mr.  Spenlow  was  very  difficult  to  move  from  tiiie  beaten 
track.  You  know  what  he  was !  I  am  disposed  to  think  he 
had  made  no  wiU." 

*'  Oh,  I  know  he  had ! "  said  I. 

They  both  stopped  and  looked  at  me. 

"  On  the  very  day  when  I  last  saw  him,"  said  I,  "  he  told 
me  that  he  had,  and  that  his  a&irs  were  long  since  setded." 
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Mr.  Jorkins  and  old  T^e^  diook  &iAr  heads  teifh  one 
accord. 

•*  That  loolos  trnpiomiamg,"  «aid  Tiflfey.  ^ 
Very  Tinpromismg,"  said  Mr.  Jorkins. 
Sxiiely  you  don't  doubt — "  I  began. 

"  My  good  Mr.  Copperfield ! "  said  Tiffey,  laying  his  band 
upon  my  arm,  and  Glutting  up  both  his  eyes  as  he  shook 
bis  head :  ''if  yon  had  been  in  the  Commons  as  long  as  I 
have,  you  would  know  that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  men 
are  so  inconsistent,  and  so  little  to  be  trusted." 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,  he  made  that  very  remark!"  I 
replied  persistently. 

"  I  should  call  that  almost  final,"  observed  Tiffey.  «  My 
opinion  is — ^no  will." 

It  appeared  awonderM  thing  to  me,  but  it  turned  out 
that  {here  was  no  will.  He  had  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  making  one,  so  far  as  his  papers  afforded  any  evidence ; 
for  there  was  no  kind  of  hint,  eketch,  or  memorandum,  of  any 
testamentaiy  intention  whatever.  What  was  scarcely  less 
astonishing  to  me,  was,  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  most  dis- 
ordered state.  It  was  extremely  difBcult,  I  heard,  to  make 
out  what  he  owed,  or  what  he  had  paid,  or  of  what  he  died 
possessed.  It  was  considered  likely  that  for  years  he  could 
have  had  no  dear  opinion  on  these  subjects  himself.  By 
little  and  little  it  came  out,  that,  in  the  competition  on  all 
points  of  appearance  and  gentility  then  running  high  in  the 
Commons,  he  had  spent  more  than  his  professional  income, 
which  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  had  reduced  his  private 
means,  if  they  ever  had  been  great  (which  was  exceedingly 
doubtM),  to  a  veiy  low  ebb  indeed.  There  was  a  sale  of  the 
furniture  and  lease,  at  Norwood ;  and  Tiffey  told  me,  little 
thinking  how  interested  I  was  in  the  stoiy,  that,  paying  all 
the  just  debts  of  the  deceased,  and  deducting  his  share  of  out- 
standing bad  and  doubtfiil  debts  due  to  the  firm,  he  wouldn't 
give  a  thousand  pounds  for  all  the  assets  remaining. 

This  was  at  ^e  expiration  of  about  six  weeks.  I  had 
suffered  tortures  all  tiiie  time ;  and  thought  I  really  must 
have  laid  violent  hands  upon  myself,  when  Miss  Mills  stUl 
reported  to  me,  that  my  broken-hearted  little  Dora  would  say 
nothing,  when  I  was  mentioned,  but  *'  Ch,  poor  papa !  Oh, 
dear  papa ! "  Also,  that  she  had  no  other  relations  than  two 
aunts,  maiden  asters  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  who  lived  at  Putney, 
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and  who  had  not  held  any  other  than  chance  commmiication 
with  their  brother  for  many  years.  Not  that  they  had  ever 
quarrelled  (Miss  Mills  informed  me) ;  but  that  having  been, 
on  the  occasion  of  Dora's  christening,  invited  to  tea,  when, 
they  considered  themselves  privileged  to  be  invited  to  dinner, 
they  had  expressed  their  opinion  in  writing,  that  it  was 
'^  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties "  that  they  should 
stay  away.  Since  which  they  had  gone  their  road,  and  their 
brother  had  gone  his. 

These  two  ladies  now  emerged  from  their  retirement,  and 
proposed  to  take  Dora  to  live  at  Putney.  Dora,  clinging  to 
them  both,  and  weeping,  exclaimed,  *'  O  yes,  aunts !  Please 
take  Julia  Mills  and  me  and  Jip  to  Putney ! "  So  they  went, 
very  soon  after  the  fdneral. 

How  I  found  time  to  haunt  Putney,  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know;  but  I  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  prowl 
about  the  neighbourhood  pretty  often.  Miss  Mills,  for  the 
more  exact  discharge  of  the  duties  of  friendship,  kept  a 
journal ;  and  she  used  to  meet  me  sometimes,  on  the  Common, 
and  read  it,  er  (if  she  had  not  time  to  do  that)  lend  it  to  me. 
How  I  treasured  up  the  entries,  of  which  I  subjoin  a 
sample! 

^'  Monday.  My  sweet  D.  still  much  depressed.  Headache. 
Called  attention  to  J.  as  being  beautifully  sleek.  D.  fondled 
J.  Associations  thus  awakened,  opened  floodgates  of  sorrow. 
Rush  of  grief  admitted.  (Are  tears  the  dewdrops  of  the 
heart  ?    J.  M.) 

"Tuesday.  D.  weak  and  nervous.  BeautiM  in  pallor. 
(Do  we  not  remark  this  in  moon  likewise  ?  J.  M.)  D.  J.  M. 
and  J.  took  airing  in  carriage.  J.  looking  out  of  window, 
and  barking  violently  at  dustmen,  occasioned  smile  to  over- 
spread features  of  D.  (Of  such  slight  links  is  chain  of  life 
composed !    J.  M.) 

**  Wednesday.  D.  comparatively  cheerful.  Sang  to  her, 
as  congenial  melody.  Evening  Bells.  Effect  not  soothing, 
but  reverse.  D.  inexpressibly  affected.  Found  sobbing  after- 
wards, in  own  room.  Quoted  verses  respecting  self  and  young 
Gazelle.  Ineffectually.  Also  referred  to  Patience  on  Monu- 
ment.    (Qy.  Why  on  Monument?     J.  M.) 

"  Thursday.  D.  certainly  improved.  Better  night.  Slight 
tinge  of  damask  revisiting  cheek.  Eesolved  to  mention  name 
of  D.  C.     Introduced  same,  cautiously,  in  course  of  aixing. 
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D.  immediately  overcome.  '  Oh,  dear,  dear  Julia !  Oh,  I 
have  been  a  naughty  and  undutiM  child ! '  Soothed  and 
caressed.  Drew  ideal  picture  of  D.  C.  on  verge  of  tomb.  D. 
again  overcome.  'Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do? 
Oh,  take  me  somewhere ! '  Much  alarmed.  Fainting  of  D. 
and  glass  of  water  from  public-house.  (Poetical  affinity. 
Chequered  sign  on  door-post ;  chequered  human  life.  Alas ! 
J.M.) 

*'  Friday.  Day  of  incident.  Man  appears  in  kitchen,  with 
blue  bag,  '  for  lady's  boots  leffc  out  to  heel.'  Cook  replies, 
'No  such  orders.'  Man  argues  point.  Cook  withdraws  to 
inquire,  leaving  man  alone  with  J.  On  Cook's  return,  man 
still  argues  point,  but  ultimately  goes.  J.  missing.  D.  dis- 
tracted. Information  sent  to  police.  Man  to  be  identified  by 
broad  nose,  and  legs  like  balustrades  of  bridge.  Search  made 
in  every  direction.  No  J.  D.  weeping  bitterly,  and,  incon- 
solable. Renewed  reference  to  young  Gazelle.  Appropriate, 
but  unavailing.  Towards  evening,  strange  boy  calls.  Brought 
into  parlor.  Broad  nose,  but  no  balustrades.  Says  he  wants 
a  pound,  and  knows  a  dog.  Declines  to  explain  further, 
though  much  pressed.  Pound  being  produced  by  D.  takes 
Cook  to  little  ^ouse,  where  J.  alone  tied  up  to  leg  of  table. 
Joy  of  D.  who  dances  round  J.  while  he  eats  his  supper. 
Emboldened  by  this  happy  change,  mention  D.  C.  up-stairs. 
D.  weeps  a&esh,  cries  piteously.  'Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't. 
It  is  so  wicked  to  think  of  anything  but  poor  papa!' — 
embraces  J.  and  sobs  herself  to  sleep.  (Must  not  D.  C. 
confine  himself  to  the  broad  pinions  of  Time  ?     J.  M.) " 

Miss  Mills  and  her  journal  were  my  sole  consolation  at  this 
period.  To  see  her,  who  had  seen  Dora  but  a  little  while 
before — ^to  trace  the  initial  letter  of  Dora's  name  through  her 
sympathetic  pages — ^to  be  made  more  and  more  miserable  by 
her — ^were  my  only  comforts.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  living 
^  a  palace  of  cards,  which  had  tumbled  down,  leaving  only 
Miss  Mills  and  me  among  the  ruins ;  as  if  some  grim  enchanter 
^  drawn  a  magic  circle  round  the  innocent  goddess  of  my 
heart,  which  nothing  indeed  but  those  same  strong  pinions, 
capable  of  carrying  so  many  people  over  so  much,  would 
enable  me  to  enter ! 


Toun. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


I 


'WIOKFIELD  AKD  HESF. 

My  aunt,  b^^inning,  I  imagine,  to  be  made  serionsly  uncom- 
fortable by  my  prolonged  dejection,  made  a  pretence  of  being 
anxious  that  I  should  go  to  Dover,  to  see  that  all  was  working 
well  at  the  cottage,  which  was  let ;  and  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment, with  the  same  tenant,  for  a  longer  term  of  occupation. 
Janet  was  drafted  into  the  senrioe  of  Mrs.  Strong,  where  I  saw 
her  every  day.  She  had  been  undecided,  on  leaving  Dover, 
whether  or  no  to  give  the  fimshing  touch  to  that  renunciation 
of  mankind  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  by  manying  a 
pilot ;  but  she  decided  against  that  venture.  Not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  principle,  I  believe,  as  because  she  happened  not 
to  like  him. 

Although  it  required  an  effort  to  leave  Miss  Mills,  I  fell 
rather  willingly  into  my  aunt's  pretence,  as  a  means  of 
enabling  me  to  pass  a  few  tranquil  hours  with  Agnes.  I 
consulted  the  good  Doctor  relative  to  an  absence  of  three  days; 
and  the  Doctor  wishing  me  to  take  that  relaxation,  —  he 
wished  me  to  take  more ;  but  my  energy  could  not  bear  that, 
— I  made  up  my  mind  to  go. 

As  to  the  Commons,  I  had  no  great  occasion  to  be  particular 
about  my  duties  in  that  quarter.  To  say  the  truth,  we  were 
getting  in  no  very  good  odour  among  the  tip-top  proctors,  and 
were  rapidly  sliding  down  to  but  a  doubtful  position.  The 
business  had  been  indifferent  xmder  Mr.  Jorkins,  before  Mr. 
SpenloVs  time ;  and  although  it  had  been  quickened  by  the 
infusion  of  new  blood,  and  by  the  display  which  Mr.  Speoilow 
made,  still  it  was  not  established  on  a  sufficiently  strong  basis 
to  bear,  without  being  shaken,  such  a  blow  as  the  sudden  loss 
of  its  active  manager.  It  fell  off  veiy  much.  Mr.  Jorkins, 
notwithstanding  his  reputation  in  the  firm,  was  an  easy-going, 
incapable  sort  of  man,  whose  reputation  out  of  doors  was  not 
calculated  to  back  it  up.     I  was  turned  over  to  him  now,  and 
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when  I  saw  him  take  his  snuf^  and  let  the  business  go,  I 
regretted  mj  aunt^s  thousand  pounds  more  than  ever. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.     There  were  a  number  of 
hangers-on  and  out-siders  about  the  Commons,  who,  without 
being  proctors  themseLves,  dabbled  in  common-form  business, 
and  got  it  done  by  real  proctors,  who  lent  their  names  in  con- 
sideration of  a  share  in  the  spoil; — and  there  were  a  good 
many  of  these  too.     As  our  house  now  wanted  business  on 
any  terms,  we  joined  this  noble  band ;  and  threw  out  lures  to 
the  hang€crs-on  and  out-siders,  to  bring  their  business  to  us. 
Marriage  licences  and  small  probates  were  what  we  all  looked 
for,  and  what  paid  us  best ;  and  the  competition  for  these  ran 
very  high  indeed.     Kidnappers  and  inveiglers  were  planted 
in  all  the  avenues  of  entrance  to  the  C!ommons,  with  instruc* 
tions  to  do  their  utmost  to  cut  off  all  persons  in  mourning, 
and  aU  gentlemen  with  anything  bashful  in  their  appearance, 
and  entice  them  to  the  offices  in  which  their  respective 
employers  were  interested;  which  instructions  were  so  well 
observed,  that  I  myself,  before  I  was  known  by  sight,  was 
twice  hustled  into  the  premises  of  our  principal  opponent. 
The  conflicting  interests  of  these  touting  gentlemen  being  of  a 
nature  to  irritate  their  feelings,  personal  collisions  took  place ; 
and  the  Commons  was  even  scandalised  by  our  principal 
inveigler  (who  had  formerly  been  in  the  wine  trade,  and  after- 
wards in  tiie  sworn  brokery  line)  walkbg  about  for  some  days 
with  a  black  eye.     Any  one  of  these  scouts  used  to  think 
nothing  of  politely  assisting  an  old  lady  in  black  out  of  a 
vehicle,  killing  any  proctor  whom  she  inquired  for,  represent- 
ing his  employer  as  the  lawful  successor  and  representative  of 
that  proctor,  and  bearing  the  old  Icdy  off  (sometimes  greatly 
affected)  to  his  employer's  office.     Many  captives  were  brought 
to  me  in  this  way.     As  to  marriage  licences,  the  competition 
rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  shy  gentleman  in  want  of  one, 
had  nothing  to  do  but  submit  himself  to  the  first  inveigler,  or 
be  fought  for,  and  become  the  prey  of  the  strongest.     One  of 
our  clerks,  who  was  an  out-sider,  used,  in  the  height  of  this 
contest,  to  sit  with  his  hat  on,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  rush 
out  and  swear  before  a  surrogate  any  victim  who  was  brought 
in.     The  system  of  inveigling  continues,   I  believe,  to  this 
day.     The  last  time  I  was  in  lie  Commons,  a  civil  able-bodied 
person  in  a  white  apron  pounced  out  upon  me  from  a  door 

way,  and  whispering  the  word  ''  Marriage-licence ''  in  my  ear 

k2 
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was  witii  great  difficulty  prevented  from  taMng  me  up  in  his 
arms  and  liflking  me  into  a  proctor's. 

From  this  digression,  let  me  proceed  to  Dover. 

I  found  everything  in  a  satisfactory  state  at  the  cottage ; 
and  was  enabled  to  gratify  my  aimt  exceedingly  by  reporting 
that  the  tenant  inherited  her  feud,  and  waged  incessant  war 
against  donkeys.  Having  settled  the  little  business  I  had  to 
transact  there,  and  slept  there  one  night,  I  walked  on  to  Can- 
terbury early  in  the  morning.  It  was  now  winter  again ;  and 
the  fresh,  cold,  windy  day,  and  the  sweeping*  downland,  bright- 
ened up  my  hopes  a  little. 

Coming  into  Canterbury,  I  loitered  through  the  old  streets 
with  a  sober  pleasure  that  calmed  my  spirits,  and  eased  my 
heart.  There  were  the  old  signs,  the  old  names  over  the  shopa^ 
the  old  people  serving  in  them.  It  appeared  so  long,  since  I 
had  been  a  schoolboy  there,  that  I  wondered  the  place  was  so 
little  changed,  until  I  reflected  how  little  I  was  changed  myselfl 
Strange  to  say,  that  quiet  influence  which  was  inseparable  in 
my  mind  from  Agnes,  seemed  to  pervade  even  the  dty  where 
she  dwelt.  The  venerable  cathedral  towers,  and  the  (M  jack- 
daws and  rooks,  whose  airy  voices  made  them  more  retired 
than  perfect  silence  would  have  done ;  the  battered  gateways, 
once  stuck  full  with  statues,  long  thrown  down,  and  crumbled 
away,  like  the  reverential  pilgrims  who  had  gazed  upon  them; 
the  still  nooks,  where  the  ivied  growth  of  centuries  crept  over 
gabled  ends  and  ruined  waUs ;  the  ancient  houses,  the  pastoral 
landscape  of  fleld,  orchard,  and  garden;  everywhere— -on 
everything — I  felt  the  same  serener  air,  the  same  calm, 
thoughtful,  softening  spirit. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Wickfleld's  house,  I  found,  in  the  little 
lower  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  Uriah  Heep  had  been 
of  old  accustomed  to  sit,  Mr.  Micawber  plying  his  pen  with 
great  assiduity.  He  was  dressed  in  a  legpd-looking  suit  of 
black,  and  loomed,  burly  and  large,  in  that  small  office. 

Mr.  Micawber  was  extremely  glad  to  see  me,  but  a  litde 
confrtsed  too.  He  would  have  conducted  me  immediately  into 
the  presence  of  Uriah,  but  I  declined. 

"  I  know  the  house  of  old,  you  recollect,"  said  I,  "  and 
will  find  my  way  up-stairs.  How  do  you  like  the  law,  Mr. 
Micawber  ?  " 

''  My  dear  Copperfield,"  he  replied.  "  To  a  man  possessed 
of  the  higher  imaginative  powers,  the  objection  to  legal 
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Studies  is  the  amotmt  of  detail  whicli  tliey  involye.  Even  in 
our  professicMial  correspondence,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  glancing 
at  some  letters  lie  was  writing,  ''the  mind  is  not  at  liberfy  to 
soar  to  any  exalted  form  of  expression.  Still  it  is  a  great 
pursuit.     A  great  pursuit !  " 

He  then  told  me  that  he  had  become  the  tenant  of  Uriah 
Heep's  old  house ;  and  that  Mrs.  Micawber  would  be  delighted 
to  receiye  me,  once  more,  under  her  own  roof. 

"  It  is  hnmble,'*  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  to  quote  a  farourite 
expression  of  my  Mend  Heep ;  but  it  may  prove  the  step- 
ping-stone to  more  ambitious  domiciliary  accommodation." 

1  asked  him  whether  he  had  reason,  so  far,  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  friend  Heep's  treatment  of  him?  He  got  up  to 
ascertain  if  the  door  were  dose  shut,  before  he  replied,  in  a 
lower  voice : 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,  a  man  who  labours  under  the  pres- 
sure of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  is,  with  the  generality  of 
people,  at  a  disadvantage.  That  disadvantage  is  not  dimi- 
nished, when  that  pressure  necessitates  the  drawing  of  stipen- 
diary emoluments,  before  those  emoluments  are  strictly  due 
and  payable.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  my  firiend  Heep  has 
responded  to  appeals  to  which  I  need  not  more  particularly 
refer,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  redound  equally  to  the  honor 
of  his  head,  and  of  his  heart." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  him  to  be  very  free  with  his 
money  either,"  I  observed. 

"  Pardon  me !  "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  an  air  of  con- 
straint, "  I  speak  of  my  Mend  Heep  as  I  have  experience." 

"  I  am  glad  your  experience  is  so  fSa,vorable,"  I  returned. 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber ;  and  hummed  a  tune. 

"  Do  you  see  much  of  Mr.  Wickfield?  "  I  asked,  to  change 
the  subject. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  slightingly.  "  Mr.  Wick- 
field is,  I  dare  say,  a  man  of  very  excellent  intentions ;  but  he 
is — in  ehort,  he  is  obsolete." 

''  I  am  a&aid  his  partner  seeks  to  make  him  so,"  said  I. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield ! "  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  after 
some  uneasy  evolutions  on  his  stool,  "allow  me  to  offer  a 
remark !  I  am  here,  in  a  capacity  of  confidence.  I  am  here^ 
in  a  position  of  trust.  The  discussion  of  some  topics,  even 
with  Mrs.  Micawber  herself  (so  long  the  partner  of  my  variouf 
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vioissitudeSy  and  a  woman  of  a  remarkable  lucidiiy  of  intellect). 
Is,  I  am  led  to  consider,  incompatible  with,  the  functions  now 
devolymg  on  me.  I  Vronld  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gestiDg  that  in  our  friendly  intercourse — ^which  I  trust  will 
never  be  disturbed ! — we  draw  a  line.  On  one  side  of  this 
line,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  representing  it  on  the  desk  with  the 
ofioe  ruler,  "  is  the  whole  range  of  the  human  intellect,  with, 
a  trifling  exception ;  on  the  other,  is  that  exception ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  Wickfleld  and  Heep,  with  all 
belonging  and  appertaining  thereunto.  I  trust  I  give  no 
offence  to  the  companion  of  my  youth,  in  submitting  this 
proposition  to  his  cooler  judgment  ?  " 

Though  I  saw  an  uneasy  change  in  Mr.  Micawber,  which 
sat  tightly  on  him,  as  if  his  new  duties  were  a  misfit,  I  felt  I 
bad  no  right  to  be  offended.  My  telling  him  so,  appeared 
to  relieve  him ;  and  he  shook  hands  with  me. 

"  I  am  charmed,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  **  let  me 
assure  you,  with  Miss  Wickfleld.  She  is  a  vezy  superior 
young  lady,  of  very  remarkable  attractions,  graces,  and  virtues. 
Upon  my  honor,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  indefinitely  kissing  his 
hand  and  bowing  with  his  genteelest  air,  "  I  do  Homage  to 
Miss  Wickfield !     Hem  ! " 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  at  least,"  said  I. 

''If  you  had  not  assured  us,  my  dear  Copperfield^  on  the 
occasion  of  that  agreeable  afternoon  we  had  ^e  happiness  of 
passing  with  you,  that  D.  was  your  favourite  letter,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  *"  I  should  unquestionably  have  supposed  that 
A.  had  been  so." 

We  have  all  some  experience  of  a  feeling,  that  comes  over 
ns  occasionally,  of  what  we  are  saying  and  doing  having  been 
said  aad  done  before,  in  a  remote  time — of  our  having  been 
surrounded,  dim  ages  ago,  by  the  same  fEuses,  objects,  and 
circumstances — of  our  knowing  perfectly  what  will  be  said 
next,  as  if  we  suddenly  remembered  it !  I  never  had  this 
mysterious  impression  more  strongly  in  my  life,  than  before 
he  uttered  those  words. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Micawber,  for  the  time,  charging 
him  with  my  best  remembrances  to  all  at  home.  As  I  left 
him,  resuming  lus  stool  and  his  x>^  and  rolling  his  head  in 
his  stock,  to  get  it  into  easier  writing  order,  I  clearly  peroexved 
that  there  was  something  interposed  between  him  and  me, 
since  he  had  come  into  his  new  i^ctions  which  prevented  our 
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getting  at  each  other  as  we  used  to  do,  and  quite  altered  the 
character  of  our  intercourse. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  quaint  old  drawing-room,  though  it 
presented  tokens  of  Mrs.  Heep's  whereabout.  I  looked  into 
the  room  still  belonging  to  Agnes,  and  saw  her  sitting  bj  tiie 
fire,  at  a  pretty  old-fashioned  desk  she  had,  writing. 

Mj  darkening  the  light  made  her  look  up.  What  a  pleasure 
to  be  the  cause  of  that  bright  change  in  her  attentive  &oe,  and 
the  6bject  of  that  sweet  regard  and  welcome ! 

''Ah,  Agnes ! "  said  I,  when  we  were  sitti^  together,  side 
bj  side ;  **  I  haye  missed  you  so  mudi,  lately !  " 

''  Indeed  ?  "  she  replied.     "  Agam !     And  so  soon  ? '' 

I  shook  my  head. 

''  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Agnes ;  I  seem  to  want  some 
faooliy  of  mind  that  I  ought  to  have.  You  were  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  me,  in  the  happy  old  days  here,  and 
I  came  so  natoraUy  to  you  for  counsel  and  support,  that  I  really 
think  I  have  missed  acquiring  it." 

''  And  what  is  it  ? ''  said  Agnes,  cheerfully. 

''  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,"  I  replied.  ''  I  think  I  am 
earnest  and  persevering  ?  " 

''  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Agnes. 
And  patient,  Agnes  ?  "  I  inquired,  with  a  little  hesitation. 
Yes,"  returned  Agnes,  laughing.  "  Pretiy  well." 
And  yet,"  said  I,  ''  I  get  so  miserable  and  worried,  and 
am  so  unsteady  and  irresolute  in  my  power  of  assuring  myseL^ 
that  I  know  I  must  want — shall  I  call  it — ^reliance,  of  some 
kind?" 

''  Call  it  so,  if  you  will,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Well ! "  I  returned.  "  See  here  !  You  come  to  London, 
I  rely  on  you,  and  I  have  an  object  and  a  course  at  once.  I 
am  driven  out  of  it,  I  come  here,  and  in  a  moment  I  feel  an 
altered  person.  The  drcumstances  that  distressed  me  are  not 
changed,  since  I  came  into  this  room ;  but  an  influence  oomes 
over  me  in  that  short  interval  that  alters  me,  oh,  how 
much  for  the  better!  What  is  it?  What  is  your  seorety 
Agnes?" 

Her  head  was  bent  down,  looking  at  the  Are. 

"  It 's  the  old  story,"  said  I.  "  Don't  laugh,  when  I  say  it 
was  always  the  same  in  little  things  as  it  is  in  greater  ones. 
My  old  troubles  were  nonsense,  and  now  they  are  serious ;  but 
whenever  I  have  gone  away  from  my  adopted  sister —  " 
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Agues  looked  up — with  such  a  Heavenly  face  ! — ^aiid  gxn 
me  her  hand,  which  I  kissed. 

^'Wheneyer  I  have  not  had  you,  Agnes,  to  advise  and 
approve  in  Hie  beginning,  I  have  seemed  to  go  wild,  and  to  get 
into  all  sorts  of  difficulty.  When  I  have  come  to  you,  at  last 
(as  I  have  always  done),  I  have  come  to  peace  and  happineas. 
I  come  home,  now,  like  a  tired  traveller,  and  find  such  a 
blessed  sense  of  rest ! " 

I  felt  so  deeply  what  I  said,  it  affected  me  so  sincerely,  that 
my  voice  failed^raad  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hand,  and 
broke  into  tears.  I  write  the  truth.  Whatever  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  there  were  within  me,  as  there  are  within 
so  many  of  us ;  whatever  might  have  heem  so  different,  and  bo 
much  better ;  whatever  I  had  done,  in  which  I  had  perversely 
wandered  away  £rom  the  voice  of  my  own  heart;  I  knew 
nothing  of.  I  only  knew  that  I  was  fervently  in  earnest,  when 
I  felt  the  rest  and  peace  of  having  Agnes  near  me. 

In  her  placid  sisterly  manner ;  with  her  beaming  eyes ;  "with 
her  tender  voice ;  and  with  that  sweet  composure,  which  had 
long  ago  made  the  house  that  held  her  quite  a  sacred  place  to 
me ;  she  soon  won  me  from  this  weakness,  and  led  me  on  to 
tell  all  that  had  happened  since  our  last  meeting. 

"  And  there  is  not  another  word  to  tell,  Agnes,"  said  I, 
when  I  had  made  an  end  of  my  confidence.  ''Now,  my 
reliance  is  on  you." 

"  But  it  must  not  be  on  me,  Trotwood,"  returned  Agnes, 
with  a  pleasant  smile.     **  It  must  be  on  some  one  else." 

"  On  Dora?"  said  L 

"  Assuredly." 

''  Whj^  I  have  not  mentioned,  Agnes,"  said  I,  a  little  em* 
barrassed,  "  that  Dora  is  rather  difficult  to— I  would  not,  for 
the  world,  say,  to  rely  upon,  because  she  is  the  soul  of  purity 
and  truth — ^but  rather  difficult  to— I  hardly  know  how  to 
express  it,  really,  Agnes.  She  is  a  timid  HttLe  thing,  and 
easily  disturbed  and  frightened.  Some  time  ago,  before  her 
father's  death,  when  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  to  her — ^but 
I  *11  teU  you,  if  you  wiU  bear  with  me,  how  it  was." 

Accordingly,  I  told  Agnes  about  my  declaration  of  poverty, 
about  the  cookeiy-book,  the  housekeeping  accounts,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it. 

''  Oh,  Trotwood !  "  she  remonstrated,  with  a  smile.  '*  Just 
your  old  headlong  way !     You  might  have  been  in  eameet  in 
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Btimng  to  get  on  in  the  world,  without  being  so  very  sudden 
with  a  timid,  loving,  inexperienced  girl.     Poor  Dora !  *' 

I  nerer  heard  such  sweet  forbearing  kindness  expressed  in  a 
Toice,  as  she  expressed  in  making  this  reply.  It  was  as  if  I 
had  seen  her  admiringly  and  tenderly  embracing  Dora,  and 
tacitly  reproving  me,  by  her  considerate  protection,  for  my  hot 
haste  in  fluttering  that  little  heart.  It  was  as  if  I  had  seen 
Bora,  in  all  her  fascinating  artlessness,  caressing  Agnes,  and 
thanking  her,  and  coaxingly  appealing  against  me,  and  loving 
me  with  all  her  childish  innocence. 

I  felt  so  gratefbl  to  Agnes,  and  admired  her  so !  I  saw 
those  two  together,  in  a  bright  perspective,  such  well-associated 
Mends,  each  adorning  the  other  so  much ! 

*'  What  ought  I  to  do  then,  Agnes  ? "  I  inquired,  after 
looking  at  the  Are  a  little  while.  ''  What  would  it  be  right 
to  do?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Agnes,  *'  that  the  honorable  course  to  take, 
would  be  to  write  to  those  two  ladies.  Don't  you  think  that 
any  secret  course  is  an  unworthy  one?" 

"  Yes.     If  you  think  so,"  said  I. 

"  1  am  poorly  qualified  to  judge  of  such  matters,"  replied 
Agnes,  with  a  modest  hesitation,  **  but  I  certainly  feel — ^in 
short,  I  feel  that  your  being  secret  and  clandestine,  is  not  being 
like  yourself." 

"  Like  myself,  in  the  too  high  opinion  you  have  of  me, 
Agnes,  I  am  afraid,"  said  I. 

'^Like  yourself,  in  the  candor  of  yotir  nature,"  she 
returned ;  *'  and  therefore  I  would  write  to  those  two  ladies. 
I  would  relate,  ajs  plainly  and  as  openly  as  possible,  all  that  has 
taken  place ;  and  I  wovid  ask  their  permission  to  visit  some- 
times, at  their  house.  C!onsidering  that  you  are  young,  and 
striving  for  a  place  in  liie,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  say  that 
you  would  readily  abide  by  any  conditions  they  might  impose 
upon  you.  I  would  entreat  them  not  to  dismiss  your  request, 
without  a  reference  to  Dora;  and  to  discuss  it  with  her 
when  they  should  think  the  time  suitable.  I  would  not 
be  too  vehement,"  said  Agnes,  gently,  "or  propose  too 
much.  I  would  trust  to  my  fidelity  and  perseverance — and 
to  Dora." 

'^But  if  they  were  to  frighten  Dora  again,  Agnes,  by 
speaking  to  her,"  said  I.  "  And  if  Dora  were  to  cry,  and  say 
iKything  about  me !  " 


^ 
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''Is  that  likely?''  inqidred  Agnes,  with  iihe  same  sweet 
consideratioii  in  her  &ce. 

''  God  bless  her,  she  is  as  easily  scared  as  a  bird,"  said  I. 
"  It  might  be !  Or  if  the  two  Miss  Spenlows  (elderly  ladies  of 
that  sort  are  odd  characters  sometinies)  should  not  be  likely 
persons  to  address  in  that  way ! " 

**  I  don't  think,  Trotwood/'  returned  Agnes,  raising  her  soft 
eyes  to  mine,  **  1  would  consider  that.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  only  to  consider  whether  it  is  right  to  do  this ;  and,  if 
it  is,  to  do  it." 

I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  With  a  lightened 
heart,  though  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  weighiy  importance 
of  my  task,  I  devoted  the  whole  afternoon  to  the  composition 
of  the  draft  of  this  letter ;  for  which  great  purpose,  Agnes 
relinquished  her  desk  to  me.  But  first  I  went  down-stairs  to 
see  Mr.  Wickfield  and  Uriah  Heep. 

I  found  Uriah  in  possession  of  a  new,  plaster-smellisg 
office,  bmlt  out  in  the  garden ;  looking  extraordinarily  mean, 
in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  books  and  papers.  He  received 
me  in  his  usual  fawning  way,  and  pretended  not  to  have  heard 
of  my  arrival  j&om  Mr.  Mioawber,-  a  pretence  I  took  the 
liberty  of  disbelieving.  He  accompanied  me  into  Mr.  Wick- 
field's  room,  which  was  the  shadow  of  its  farmer  self — having 
been  divested  of  a  variety  of  conveniences,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  new  partner — and  stood  before  the  fire, 
warming  his  back,  and  shaving  his  chin  with  his  bony  hand, 
while  Mr.  Wickfield  and  I  exchanged  greetings. 

"  You  stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  while  you  remain  in  Canter- 
bury ?  "  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  not  without  a  glance  at  Uriah  for 
his  approval. 

'*  Is  there  room  for  me  ?  "  said  I. 

''  I  am  sure.  Master  Copperfield — ^I  should  say  Mister,  but 
the  other  comes  so  natural,"  said  Uriah, — ''  I  would  turn  oat 
of  your  old  room  with  pleasure,  if  it  would  be  agreeable." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  "  Why  should  you  be  inoon- 
venienced  ?     There 's  another  room.     There 's  another  room." 

"Oh,  but  you  know,"  returned  Uriab,  with  a  grin,  "I 
should  really  be  delighted ! " 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  said  I  would  have  the  other  room 
or  none  at  all ;  so  it  was  settled  that  I  should  have  the  other 
room :  and,  taking  my  leave  of  the  firm  until  dinner,  I  went 
up-stairs  again. 
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I  had  hoped,  to  have  no  other  compaaioii  than  Agnes.  But 
Mrs.  Heep  had  asked  permission  to  bring  herself  and  her 
knitting  near  the  fire,  in  that  room ;  on  pretence  of  its  having 
an  aspect  more  favorable  for  her  rheumatics,  as  the  wind 
then  was,  than  the  drawing-room  or  dining-parlor.  Though 
I  could  almost  have  consigned  her  to  the  mercies  of  the  wind 
on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Cathedral,  without  remorse,  I 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  gave  her  a  Mendly  salutation. 

"  I  *m  umbly  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Heep,  in 
acknowledgment  of  my  inquiries  concerning  her  health,  "  but 
I  'm  only  pretty  well.  I  haven't  much  to  boast  of.  If  I  could 
see  my  Uriali  well  ^ttled  in  Hfe,  I  couldn't  expect  much  more 
I  think.     How  do  you  think  my  Ury  looking,  sir  ?  " 

I  thought  him  looking  as  viUanous  as  ever,  and  I  replied 
that  I  saw  no  change  in  him. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  think  he 's  changed  ? "  said  Mrs.  Heep. 
"There  I  must  umbly  beg  leave  to  differ  j&x)m  you.  Don't 
you  see  a  thinness  in  him  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  usual,"  I  replied. 

"  Don't  you  though ! "  said  Mrs.  Heep.  "  But  you  don't 
take  notice  of  him  with  a  mother's  eye  ! " 

His  mother's  eye  was  an  evil  eye  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
thought  as  it  met  mine,  howsoever  affectionate  to  him ;  and  I 
believe  she  and  her  son  were  devoted  to  one  another.  It 
passed  me,  and  went  on  to  Agnes. 

^' Don't  you  see  a  wasting  and  a  wearing  in  him.  Miss 
Wickfield  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Heep. 

"  No,"  said  Agnes,  quietly  pursuing  the  work  on  which  she 
was  engaged.  *'  You  ^are  too  solicitous  about  him.  He  is 
very  wdl." 

Mrs.  Heep,  with  a  prodigious  wniff,  resumed  her  knitting. 

She  never  left  off,  or  left  us  for  a  moment.  I  had  arrived 
early  in  the  day,  and  we  had  still  three  or  four  hours  before 
dimier;  but  she  sat  there,  plying  her  knitting-needles  as 
monotonously  as  an  hour-glass  might  have  poured  out  its 
sands.  She  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fire ;  I  sat  at  the  desk  in 
^^xmt  of  it ;  a  little  beyond  me,  on  the  other  side,  sat  Agnes. 
Whensoever,  slowly  pondering  over  my  letter,  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes,  and  meeting  the  thoughtM  face  of  Agnes,  saw  it  dear, 
and  beam  encouragement  upon  me,  with  its  own  angelic 
expression,  I  was  conscious  presently  of  the  evil  eye  passing 
me,  and  going  on  to  her,  and  coming  back  to  me  again,  and 
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dropping  furtiyely  upon  the  knitting.  What  the  knitting  was, 
I  don't  know,  not  being  learned  in  that  art ;  but  it  looked 
like  a  net;  and  as  she  worked  away  with  those  CQunese 
chopstickB  of  knitting-needles,  she  showed  in  the  firelight  like 
an  ill-looking  enchantress,  baulked  as  yet  by  the  radiant 
goodness  opposite,  but  getting  ready  for  a  cast  of  her  net 
by-and-by. 

At  dinner  she  maintained  her  watoh,  with  the  same 
unwinking  eyes.  After  dinner,  her  son  took  his  turn ;  and 
when  Mr.  Wick&eld,  himself,  and  I  were  left  alone  together, 
leered  at  me,  and  writhed  until  I  could  hardly  bear  it.  In 
the  drawing-room,  there  was  the  mother  knitting  and  watching 
again.  All  the  time  that  Agnes  sang  and  played,  the  mother 
sat  at  the  piano.  Once  she  asked  for  a  particular  ballad, 
which  she  said  her  Uiy  (who  was  yawning  in  a  groat  chair) 
doted  on;  and  at  intervals  she  looked  round  at  him,  and 
reported  to  Agnes  that  he  was  in  raptures  with  the  music. 
But  she  hardly  ever  spoke — I  question  if  she  ever  did — 
without  making  some  mention  of  him.  It  was  evident  to  me 
that  this  was  the  duty  assigned  to  her. 

This  lasted  until  bedtime.  To  have  seen  the  mother  and 
son,  like  two  great  bats  hanging  over  the  whole  house,  and 
darkening  it  with  their  ugly  forms,  made  me  so  imoomfortable, 
that  I  would  rather  have  remained  down  stairs,  knitting  and 
all,  than  gone  to  bed.  I  hardly  got  any  sleep.  Next  day  the 
knitting  and  watching  began  again,  and  lasted  all  day. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Agnes,  for  ten  minutes. 
I  could  barely  show  her  my  letter.  I  proposed  to  her  to  walk 
out  with  me ;  but  Mrs.  Heep  repeatedly  complaining  that  she 
was  worse,  Agnes  charitably  remained  within,  to  bear  her 
company.  Towards  the  twilight  I  went  out  by  m3r8elf,  musing 
on  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  whether  I  was  justified  in  with- 
holding from  Agnes,  any  longer,,  what  Uriah  Heep  had  told 
me  in  London ;  for  that  began  to  trouble  me  again,  very  much. 

I  had  not  walked  out  far  enough  to  be  quite  dear  of  the 
town,  upon  the  Ramsgate  road,  where  therQ  was  a  good  path, 
when  I  was  hailed,  through  the  dusk,  by  somebody  behind 
me.  The  shambling  fig^ure,  and  the  scanty  great  coat,  were 
not  to  be  mistaken.     I  stopped,  and  Uriah  Heep  came  up. 

"  WeU  ?  "  said  I. 

"How  fast  you  walk!"  said  he.  '*My  legs  are  pretty 
long,  but  you  've  given  'em  quite  a  job." 
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*•  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  said  I. 

''I  am  coming  with  you,  Master  Ooppeisfield,  if  you'll 
allow  me  the  pleajsore  of  a  walk  with  an  old  acquaintance." 
Saying  this,  with  a  jerk  of  his  body,  which  might  have  been 
either  propitiatory  or  derisive,  he  fell  into  step  beside  me. 

"  Uriah ! "  said  I,  as  civilly  as  I  could,  after  a  silence. 

"  Master  Copperfield ! "  said  Uriah. 

*'  To  tell  you  the  truth  (at  which  you  will  not  be  offended), 
I  came  out  to  walk  alone,  because  I  have  had  so  mudfci 
oompany." 

He  looked  at  me  sideways,  and  said  with  his  hardest  grin, 
"  You  mean  mother.'' 

"  Why  yes,  I  do,"  said  I. 

"Ah !  But  you  know  we  're  so  very  mnble,"  he  returned. 
^*  And  having  such  a  knowledge  of  our  own  umbleness,  we 
must  really  take  care  that  we  're  not  pushed  to  the  wall  by 
them  as  isn't  umble.     All  stratagems  are  fair  in  love,  sir." 

Raising  his  great  hands  until  they  touched  his  chin,  he 
nibbed  them  softty,  and  soMy  chudded ;  looking  as  like  a 
malevolent  baboon,  I  thought,  as  anything  human  could  look. 

''  You  see,"  he  said,  stUl  hugging  himself  in  that  unpleasant 
way,  and  shaking  his  head  at  me,  **  you  're  quite  a  dangerous 
rival.  Master  Copperfield.     You  always  was,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  set  a  watch  upon  Miss  Wickfield,  and  make  her 
home  no  home,  because  of  me  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Oh !  Master  Copperfield !  Those  are  very  arsh  words," 
he  replied. 

**  Put  my  meaning  into  any  words  you  like,"  said  I.  '*  You 
know  what  it  is,  Uriah,  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Oh,  no !  You  must  put  it  into  words,"  he  said.  *'  Oh, 
really !     I  couldn't  myself." 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  said  I,  constraining  myself  to  be  very 
temperate  and  quiet  with  him,  on  aoooimt  of  Agnes,  "  that  I 
regard  Miss  Wickfield  otherwise  than  as  a  very  dear  sister  ?  " 

"  Well,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  replied,  "  you  perceive  I 
am  not  bound  to  answer  that  question.  You  may  not,  you 
know.     But  then,  you  see,  you  may ! " 

Anything  to  equal  the  low  cunning  of  his  visage,  and  of  his 
shadowless  eyes  without  the  ghost  of  an  eyelash,  I  never  saw. 

''  Come  then ! "  said  I.     ''  For  the  sake  of  Miss  Wickfield 


if 


''My  Agnes!"   he    exclaimed,    with  a    sickly,   angular 
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contortion  of  himself.     ''Would  you  be  so   good  as  call 
her  AgneSy  Master  Copperfield ! " 

"  For  the  sake  of  Agnes  Wickfield — Heaven  bless  her ! " 

''Thank  you  for  that  blessing,  Master  Ck>pperfield ! "  he 
interposed. 

"  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I  should,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances,  as  soon  have  thought  of  telling  to-^ack  Ketch." 

"  To  who,  sir  ?  "  ssdd  Uriah,  stretching  out  his  neck,  and 
ahading  his  ear  with  his  hand. 

"  To  the  hangman,^'  I  returned.  "  The  most  unlikely 
person  I  could  think  of,^' — ^though  his  own  face  had  suggested 
the  allusion  quite  as  a  natural  sequence.  "  I  am  engaged  to 
another  young  lady.     I  hope  that  contents  you.'' 

"  Upon  your  soul  ?  '*  said  Uriah. 

I  was  about  indignantly  to  give  my  assertion  the  con- 
firmation he  required,  when  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
gave  it  a  squeeze. 

"  Oh,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  said.  "  If  you  had  only  had 
the  condescension  to  return  my  confidence  when  I  poured  out 
the  illness  of  my  art,  the  night  I  put  you  so  much  out  of  the 
way  by  sleeping  before  your  sitting-room  fire,  I  never  should 
have  doubted  you.  As  it  is,  I  'm  sure  I  '11  take  off  mother 
directly,  and  only  too  appy.  I  know  you  '11  excuse  the  pre- 
cautions of  affection,  won't  you  ?  What  a  pity.  Master  Cop- 
perfield,  that  you  didn't  condescend  to  return  my  confidence ! 
I  'm  sure  I  gave  you  every  opportunity.  But  you  never  have 
condescended  to  me,  as  much  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  know 
you  have  never  liked  me,  as  I  have  liked  you ! " 

All  this  time  he  was  squeezing  my  hand  with  his  damp  fishy 
fingers,  while  I  made  every  effort  I  decently  could  to  get  it 
away.  But  I  was  quite  unsuccessful.  He  drew  it  under  the 
sleeve  of  his  mulbeny-coloured  great  coat,  and  I  walked  on, 
almost  upon  compulsion,  arm  in  arm  with  him. 

"  Shall  we  turn  ?  "  said  Uriah,  by-and-by  wheeling  me  &ce 
about  towards  the  town,  on  which  the  early  moon  was  now 
shining,  silvering  the  distant  windows. 

"  Before  we  leave  the  subject,  you  ought  to  understand," 
said  I,  breaking  a  pretty  long  silence,  "  that  I  believe  Agnes 
Wickfield  to  be  as  far  above  you,  and  as  far  removed  from  all 
your  aspirations,  as  that  moon  herself ! " 

"Peaceful!  Ain't  she!"  said  Uriah.  "Very!  Now 
confess,  Master  Copperfield,  that  you  haven't  liked  me  quite  as 
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I  have  liked  701L  All  along  you  've  thought,  me  too  umble 
now,  I  shouldn't  wonder  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  fond  of  profesaions  of  humility/'  I  returned^ 
"  or  proifesaions  of  anything  else." 

''  There  now ! "  said  Uriah,  looking  flabby  and  lead-colored 
in  the  moonlight.  *'  Didn't  I  know  it !  But  how  little  you 
tliink  of  the  rightful  umbleneas  of  a  person  in  my  station. 
Master  Coppeifleld !  Father  and  me  was  both  brought  up  at 
a  foimdation  school  for  boys ;  and  mother,  she  was  likewise 
brought  up  at  a  public,  sort  of  charitable,  establishment. 
They  taught  us  all  a  deal  of  umbleness — ^not  much  else  that 
I  know  of,  from  morning  to  night.  We  was  to  be  umble  tt> 
this  person,  and  umble  to  that ;  and  to  pull  off  our  caps  here, 
and  to  make  bows  there ;  and  always  to  know  our  place,  and 
abase  ouxselves  before  our  betters.  And  we  had  such  a  lot 
of  betters  !  Father  got  the  monitor-medal  by  being  umble. 
So  did  I.  Father  got  made  a  sexton  by  being  umble.  H& 
had  the  character,  among  the  gentlefolks,  of  being  such  a 
well-behaved  man,  that  they  were  determined  to  bring  him  in. 

*  Be  umble,  Uriah,'  says  father  to  me,  *  and  you  'U  get  on. 
It  was  what  was  always  being  dinned  into  you  and  me  at 
school ;  it 's  what  goes  down  best.     Be  imxble,'  says  fEither, 

*  and  you  'U  do  1 '     And  really  it  ain't  done  bad !  " 

It  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  occurred  to  me,  that  this 
detestable  cant  of  false  humility  might  have  originated  out  of 
the  Heep  family.  I  had  seen  the  harvest,  but  had  never 
thought  of  the  seed. 

"  When  I  was  quite  a  young  boy,"  said  Uriah,  "  I  got  to 
blow  what  umbleness  did,  and  I  took  to  it.  I  ate  umble  pie 
with  an  appetite.  I  stopped  at  the  umble  point  of  my  learning, 
and  says  I,  *  Hold  hard ! '  When  you  offered  to  teach 
me  latin,  I  knew  better.  *  People  like  to  be  above  you,' 
says  father,  '  keep  yourself  down.'  I  am  very  umble  to  the 
present  moment.  Master  Copperfleld,  but  I  've  got  a  little 
power ! " 

And  he  said  all  this — I  knew,  as  I  saw  his  face  in  tho 
moonlight — ^that  I  might  understand  he  was  resolved  to 
recompense  himself  by  using  his  power.  I  had  never  doubted 
his  meanness,  his  crafb  and  malice ;  but  I  fully  comprehended 
now,  for  the  first  time,  what  a  base,  unrelenting,  and  revengeful 
spirit,  must  have  been  engendered  by  this  early,  and  this  long,, 
suppression. 
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His  account  of  himself  was  so  for  attended  with  an  agree- 
able result,  that  it  led  to  his  withdrawing  his  hand  in  order 
that  he  might  have  another  hug  of  himself  under  the  chin. 
Once  apart  from  him,  I  was  determined  to  keep  apart ;  and 
we  walked  back,  side  by  side,  saying  veiy  little  more  by  ^e 
way. 

Whether  his  spirits  were  elevated  by  the  communication  I 
had  made  to  him,  or  by  his  having  indulged  in  this  retro- 
spect, I  don't  know ;  but  they  were  raised  hy  some  influence. 
He  talked  more  at  dinner  than  was  usual  with  him ;  asked 
his  mother  (off  duty  from  the  moment  of  our  re-entering  the 
house),  whether  he  was  not  growing  too  old  for  a  badielor ; 
and  once  looked  at  Agnes  so,  that  I  would  have  given  all  I 
had,  for  leave  to  knock  him  down. 

When  we  three  males  were  left  alone  after  dinner,  he  got 
into  a  more  adventurous  state.  He  had  taken  little  or  no 
wine ;  oad  I  presume  it  was  the  mere  insolence  of  triumph 
that  was  upon  him,  flushed  perhaps  by  the  temptation  my 
presence  fiiniished  to  its  exhibition. 

I  had  observed  yesterday,  that  he  tried  to  entice  Mr.  W^ick- 
field  to  drink ;  and  interpreting  the  look  which  Agnes  had 
given  me  as  she  went  out,  had  limited  myself  to  one  glass,  and 
then  proposed  that  we  should  follow  her.  I  would  have  done 
so  again  to-day ;  but  Uriah  was  too  quick  for  me. 

*'We  seldom  see  our  present  visitor,  sir,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Wickfleld,  sittiag,  such  a  contrast  to  him,  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  "  and  I  should  propose  to  give  him 
welcome  in  another  glass  or  two  of  wine,  if  you  have  no 
objections.     Mr.  Copperfleld,  your  elth  and  appiaess ! " 

I  was  obliged  to  make  a  show  of  taking  the  hand  he 
stretched  across  to  me ;  and  then,  with  veiy  different  emotions, 
I  took  the  hand  of  the  broken  gentleman,  his  partner. 

'*  Come,  feUow  partner,"  said  Uriah,  "  if  I  may  take  the 
liberty, — now,  suppose  you  give  us  something  or  another 
appropriate  to  Copperfleld ! " 

I  pass  over  Mr.  Wickfleld's  proposing  my  aunt,  his  pro- 
posing Mr.  Dick,  his  proposing  Doctors'  Commons,  his  pro- 
posing Uriah,  his  drinking  everything  twice ;  his  consciousness 
of  his  own  weakness,  the  in^ectual  effort  that  he  made 
against  it ;  the  struggle  between  his  shame  in  Uriah's  deport- 
ment, and  his  desire  to  conciliate  him ;  the  manifest  exultation 
with  which  Uriah  twisted  and  turned,  and  held  him  up  before 
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me.     It  made  me  sick  at  heart  to  see,  and  my  hand  recoils 
^m  writing  it. 

"  Come,  fellow  partner  ! "  said  Uriah,  at  last,  "  I  'U  give  you 
another  one,  and  I  umbly  ask  for  bumpers,  seeing  I  intend  to 
make  it  the  divinest  of  her  sex." 

Her  father  had  his  empty  glass  in  his  hand.  I  saw  him  set 
it  down,  look  at  the  picture  she  was  so  like,  put  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  shrink  back  in  his  elbow-chair. 

"  I  'm  an  umble  individuat  to  give  you  her  elth,"  proceeded 
Uriah,  "  but  I  admire — adore  her." 

No  physical  pain  that  her  father's  gray  head  could  have 
borne,  I  think,  could  have  been  more  terrible  to  me,  than  the 
mental  endurance  I  saw  compressed  now  within  both  his 
hands. 

"Agnes,"  said  Uriah,  either  not  regarding  him,  or  not 
knowing  what  the  nature  of  his  action  was,  **  Agnes  Wickfield 
is,  I  am  safe  to  say,  the  divinest  of  her  sex.  May  I  speak  out, 
among  friends  ?  To  be  her  father  is  a  proud  dLstinction,  but 
to  be  her  usband —  " 

Spare  me  £rom  ever  again  hearing  such  a  cry,  as  that  with 
which  her  father  rose  up  from  the  table ! 

"  What 's  the  matter  ? "  scdd  Uriah,  turning  of  a  deadly 
colour.  ''  You  are  not  gone  mad,  after  all,  Mr.  Wickfield,  I 
hope  ?  If  I  say,  I  've  an  ambition  to  make  your  Agnes  my 
Agnes,  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  another  man.  I  have 
a  better  right  to  it  than  any  other  man ! " 

I  had  my  arms  round  Mr.  Wickfield,  impl(»ing  him  by 
everything  tiiat  I  could  think  of,  oftenest  of  all  by  his  love  for 
Agnes,  to  calm  himself  a  little.  He  was  mad  for  the  moment ; 
tearing  out  his  hair,  beating  his  head,  tiying  to  force  me  from 
him  and  to  force  himself  from  me,  not  answering  a  word,  not 
looking  at  or  seeing  any  one ;  blindly  striving  for  he  knew 
not  what,  his  faoe  aU  staring  and  distorted — a  Mghtful 
spectacle. 

I  conjured  him,  incoherently,  but  in  the  most  impassioned 
manner,  not  to  abandon  himsdf  to  this  wildness,  but  to  hear 
me.  I  besought  him  to  think  of  Agnes,  to  connect  me  with 
Agnes,  to  recollect  how  Agnes  and  I  had  grown  up  together, 
how  I  honored  her  and  loved  her,  how  she  was  his  pride  and 
joy.  I  tried  to  bring  her  idea  before  him  in  any  form ;  I  even 
reproached  him  with  not  having  firmness  to  spare  her  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  scene  as  this.     I  may  have  effected  some- 
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thing,  or  his  wildness  may  have  Bpent  itself;  bat  by  d^^ees 
he  struggled  less,  and  beg^n  to  look  at  me — strangelj  at  first, 
then  with  recognition  in  his  eyes.  At  length  he  said,  **  I 
know,  Trotwood !  My  darling  child  and  you — ^I  know !  But 
look  at  him !  " 

He  pointed  to  Uriah,  pale  and  glowering  in  a  comer, 
evidently  very  much  out  in  his  calculations,  and  taken  by 
surprise. 

"  Look  at  my  torturer,"  he  replied.  "  Before  him  I  have 
step  by  step  abandoned  name  and  reputation,  peace  and  quiet, 
house  and  home." 

''  I  have  kept  your  name  and  reputation  for  you,  and  your 
peace  and  quiet,  and  your  house  and  home  too,"  said  Uriah, 
mth  a  sulky,  hurried,  defeated  air  of  compromise.  **  Don*t  be 
foolish,  Mr.  Wickfield.  If  I  have  gone  a  little  beyond  what 
you  were  prepared  for,  I  can  go  back,  I  suppose  ?  There 's 
no  harm  done." 

**  I  looked  for  single  motives  in  every  one,"  said  Mr. 
Wickfield,  >'and  I  was  satisfied  I  had  bound  him  to  me  by 
motives  of  interest.  But  see  what  he  is— oh,  see  what 
he  is ! " 

"  You  had  better  stop  him,  Copperfield,  if  you  can,"  cried  . 
Uriah,  with  his  long  fore-finger  pointing  towards  me.    **  He'll 
say  something  presently — ^mind  you  ! — ^he  'U  be  sony  to  have 
said  afterwards,  and  you  '11  be  sorry  to  have  heard !  " 

"  I  'U  say  anything  ! "  cried  Mr.  Wickfield,  with  a  desperate 
air.  "  Why  should  I  not  be  in  all  the  world's  power  if  I  am 
in  yours ! " 

'*  Mind  !  I  tell  you !  "  said  Uriah,  continuing  to  warn  me. 
"  If  you  don't  stop  his  mouth,  you  're  not  his  Mend  !  Why 
shouldn't  you  be  in  all  the  world's  i)Ower,  Mr.  W^ickfield  ? 
Becaiise  you  have  got  a  daughter.  You  and  me  know  what 
we  know,  don't  we  ?  liot  sleeping  dogs  lie — ^who  wants  to 
rouse  'em  ?  I  don't.  Can't  you  see  I  am  as  umble  as  I  can 
be  ?  I  tell  you,  if  I  've  gone  too  far,  I  'm  sorry.  What  would 
you  have,  sir  ?  " 

"Oh,  Trotwood,  Trotwood!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wickfield, 
wringing  his  hands.  **  What  I  have  come  down  to  be,  since 
I  first  saw  you  in  this  house !  I  was  on  my  downward  way 
then,  but  the  dreary,  dreaiy  road  I  have  travelled  since ! 
Weak  indulgence  heis  ruined  me.  Indulgence  in  remem- 
brance,  and  indulgence  in  forgetftdness.     My  natural  grief 
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for  my  child's  mother  turned  to  disease;  my  natural  lo¥e 
for  my  child  turned  to  disease.  I  have  infected  everything 
I  touched.  I  have  brought  miseiy  on  what  I  dearly 
love,  I  know — You  know !  I  thought  it  possible  that  I  could 
truly  love  one  creature  in  the  world,  and  not  love  the 
rest ;  I  thought  it  possible  that  I  could  truly  mourn  for  one 
creature  gone  out  of  the  world,  and  not  have  some  part  in  the 
grief  of  all  who  mourned.  Thus  the  lessons  of  my  Ufe  have 
been  j^rverted !  I  have  preyed  on  my  own  morbid  coward 
heart,  and  it  has  preyed  on  me.  Sordid  in  my  grief,  sordid 
in  my  love,  sordid  in  my  miserable  escape  from  the  darker 
side  of  both,  oh  see  the  ruin  I  am,  and  hate  me,  shun  me  ! '' 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  weakly  sobbed.  The  excite- 
ment into  which  he  had  been  roused  was  leaving  him.  Uriah 
came  out  of  his  comer. 

"  I  don't  know  all  I  have  done,  in  my  fatuity,"  said  Mr. 
Wickfield,  putting  out  his  hands,  as  if  to  deprecate  my  con- 
demnation. "  He  kaows  best,"  meaning  Uriah  Heep,  "  for 
he  has  always  been  at  my  elbow,  whispering  me.  You  see 
the  miUstone  that  he  is  about  my  neck.  You  find  him  in  my 
house,  you  find  him  in  my  business.  You  heard  him  but  a 
little  time  ago.     What  need  have  I  to  say  more !  " 

"  You  haven't  need  to  say  bo  much,  nor  half  so  much,  nor 
anything  at  all,"  observed  Uriah,  half  defiant,  and  half  fawning. 
"  You  wouldn't  have  took  it  up  so,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
wine.  You  '11  think  better  of  it  to-morrow,  sir.  If  I  have 
said  too  much,  or  more  than  I  meant,  what  of  it  ?  I  haven't 
stood  by  it!" 

The  door  opened,  and  Agnes,  gliding  in,  without  a  vestige 
of  colour  in  her  face,  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  steadily 
said,  "  Papa,  you  are  not  well.  Come  with  me !  "  He  laid  his 
head  upon  her  shoulder,  as  if  he  were  oppressed  with  heavy 
shame,  and  went  out  with  her.  Her  eyes  met  mine  for  but 
an  instant,  yet  I  saw  how  much  she  Imew  of  what  had  passed. 

**  I  didn't  expect  he  'd  cut  up  so  rough.  Master  Copperfield," 
said  Uriah.  **  But  it 's  nothing.  I  'U  be  Mends  with  him 
to-morrow.  It 's  for  his  good.  I  'm  umbly  anxious  for  his 
good." 

I  gave  him  no  answer,  and  went  up-st€iirs  into  the  quiet 

room  where  Agnes  had  so  often  sat  beside  me  at  my  books. 

Nobody  came  near  me  xmtil  late  at  night.     I  took  up  a  book 

and  tried  to  read.     I  heard  the  dock  strike  twelve,  and  was 
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still  reading,  without  knowing  what  I  read,  when  Agnes 
touched  me. 

"  You  will  be  going  early  in  the  morning,  Trotwood !  Let 
us  say  good  bye,  now !  " 

She  had  been  weeping,  but  her  face  then  was  so  calm  and 
beauti^! 

''  Heaven  bless  you ! ''  she  said,  giving  me  her  hand. 

**  Dearest  Agnes ! "  I  returned,  ''  I  see  you  ask  me  not  to 
speak  of  to-night — ^but  is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  " 

**  There  is  God  to  trust  in ! "  she  repHed. 

"  Can  I  do  nothing — J,  who  come  to  you  with  my  poor 
sorrows  ?  " 

''And  make  mine  so  much  lighter,*'  she  replied.  ''Dear 
Trotwood,  no." 

*'  Dear  Agnes,"  I  said,  ''  it  is  presumptuous  for  me,  who 
am  so  poor  in  all  in  which  you  are  so  rich — goodness,  reso- 
lution, all  noble  qualities — ^to  doubt  or  direct  you ;  but  you 
know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  how  much  I  owe  you.  You 
will  never  sacrifice  yourself  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty? 
Agnes?" 

More  agitated  for  a  moment  than  I  had  ever  seen  her,  she 
took  her  hand  £rom  me,  and  moved  a  step  back. 

''  Say  you  have  no  such  thought,  dear  Agnes !  Much  more 
than  sister !  Think  of  the  priceless  gift  of  such  a  heart  as 
yours,  of  such  a  love  as  yours ! " 

Oh !  long,  long  afterwards,  I  saw  that  face  rise  up  before 
me,  with  its  momentary  look,  not  wondering,  not  accusing, 
not  regretting.  Oh,  long,  long  afterwards,  I  saw  that  look 
subside,  as  it  did  now,  into  the  lovely  smile,  with  which  she 
told  me  she  had  no  fear  for  herself — I*  need  have  none  for 
her — and  parted  j&om  me  by  the  name  of  Brother,  and  was 
gone! 

It  was  dark  in  the  morning  when  I  got  upon  the  ooach  at 
the  ion  door.  The  day  was  just  breaking  when  we  were 
about  to  start,  and  then,  as  I  sat  thinking  of  her,  came 
struggling  up  the  coach  side,  through  the  mingled  day  and 
night,  Uriah's  head. 

''  Copperfield  ! "  said  he,  in  a  croaking  whisper,  as  he  hung 
by  the  iron  on  the  roof,  ''  I  thought  you  'd  be  glad  to  hear 
before  you  went  ofiP,  that  there  are  no  squares  broke  between 
us.  I  've  been  into  his  room  already,  and  we  Ve  made  it  all 
smooth.     Why,  though  I  'm  umble,  I  'm  useM  to  him,  you 
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^no^w;  and  he  imderstaiids  Ms  interest  when  he  isn't  in 
liqiior !  What  an  agreeable  man  he  is,  after  all.  Master 
Copperfield ! " 

I  obliged  myself  to  say  that  I  was  glad  he  had  made  his 
apology. 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure !  *'  said  Uriah.  "  When  a  person's  umble, 
yoix  know,  what 's  an  apology  ?  So  easy !  I  say !  I  suppose," 
Tvltli  a  jerk,  *'  you  have  sometimes  plucked  a  pear  before  it 
Tras  ripe,  Master  Copperfield?" 

**  I  suppose  I  have,"  I  replied. 

"/did  that  last  night,"  said  Uriah ;  "but  it 'U  ripen  yet! 
It  only  wants  attending  to.     I  can  wait  I " 

Profuse  in  his  fkrewells,  he  got  down  again  as  the  coachman 

got  up.     For  anything  I  know,  he  was  eating  something  to 

keep  the  raw  morning  air  out ;  but,  he  made  motions  with  his 

mouth  as  if  the  pear  were  ripe  already,  and  he  were  smacking 

hia  lips  over  it. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  WAKDEKER. 

"We  had  a  yery  serious  conversation  in  Buddngham  Sizeet 
that  night,  about  the  domestio  occurrences  I  have  detailed  in 
the  last  chapter.  My  aunt  was  deeply  interested  in  them,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  her  aims  folded,  for 
more  than  two  hours  afterwards.  Wheneyer  she  was  par- 
ticularly discomposed,  she  always  performed  one  of  Uieee 
pedestrian  feats ;  and  the  amount  of  her  discomposure  might 
always  be  estimated  by  the  duration  of  her  walk.  On  thia 
occasion  she  was  so  much  disturbed  in  mind  as  to  find  it 
necessary  to  open  the  bed-room  door,  and  make  a  course  for 
herself,  comprising  the  fidl  extent  of  the  bed-rooms  from  wall 
to  wall ;  and  while  Mr.  Dick  and  I  sat  quietly  by  the  fire,  she 
kept  passing  in  and  out,  along  this  measured  track,  at  an 
unchanging  pace,  with  the  regularity  of  a  dock-pendulum. 

When  my  aunt  and  I  were  left  to  ourselves  by  Mr.  Dick's 
going  out  to  bed,  I  sat  down  to  write  my  letter  to  the  two 
old  ladies.  By  that  time  she  was  tired  of  walking,  and  sat 
by  the  fire  with  her  dress  tucked  up  as  usual.  But  instead  of 
sitting  in  her  usual  manner,  holding  her  glass  upon  her  knee, 
she  suffered  it  to  stand  neglected  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and, 
resting  her  left  elbow  on  her  right  arm,  and  her  chin  on  her 
left  hand,  looked  thoughtfully  at  me.  As  often  as  I  raised 
my  eyes  firom  what  I  was  about,  I  met  hers.  ''  I  am  in  the 
lovingest  of  tempers,  my  dear,"  she  would  assure  me  with  a 
nod,  ''but  I  am  fidgett^  and  sorry  l" 

I  had  been  too  busy  to  observe,  untH  after  she  was  gone  to 
bed,  that  she  had  left  her  night-mixture,  as  she  always  called 
it,  untasted  on  the  chimney-piece.  She  came  to  her  door,  with 
even  more  than  her  usual  affection  of  manner,  when  I  knocked 
to  acquaint  her  with  this  discovery ;  but  only  said,  "  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  take  it.  Trot,  to-night,"  and  shook  her  head, 
and  went  in  again. 
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She  read  my  letter  to  the  two  old  ladies,  in  the  morning, 
and  approved  of  it.  I  posted  it,  and  had  nothing  to  do  then, 
but  wait,  as  patiently  as  I  could,  for  the  reply.  I  was  still  in 
this  state  of  expectation,  and  had  been,  for  nearly  a  week ; 
when  I  left  the  Doctor's  one  snowy  night,  to  walk  home. 

It  had  been  a  bitter  day,  and  a  cutting  north-east  wind  had 
blown  for  some  time.  The  wind  had  gone  down  with  the 
light,  and  so  the  snow  had  come  on.  It  was  a  heavy,  settled 
fall,  I  recollect,  in  great  flakes ;  and  it  lay  thick.  The  noise 
of  wheels  and  tread  of  people  were  as  hushed,  as  if  the  streets 
had  been  strewn  that  dep^  with  feathers. 

My  shortest  way  home, — and  I  naturally  took  the  shortest 
way  on  such  a  night — ^was  through  Saint  Martin's  Lane. 
Now,  the  church  which  gives  its  name  to  the  lane,  stood  in  a 
less  free  situation  at  that  time ;  there  being  no  open  space 
before  it,  and  the  lane  winding  down  to  the  Strand.  As  I 
passed  the  steps  of  the  portico,  I  encountered,  at  the  comer, 
a  woman's  face.  It  looked  in  mine,  passed  across  the  narrow 
lane,  and  disappeared.  I  knew  it.  I  had  seen  it  somewhere. 
But  I  could  not  remember  where.  I  had  some  association 
with  it,  that  struck  upon  my  heart  directly;  but  I  was 
thinking  of  anything  else  when  it  came  upon  me,  and  was 
confused. 

On  the  steps  of  the  church,  there  was  the  stooping  figure  of 
a  man,  who  had  put  down  some  burden  on  the  smooth  snow, 
to  adjust  it ;  my  seeing  the  face,  and  my  seeing  him,  were 
simultaneous.  I  don't  think  I  had  stopped  in  my  surprise ; 
but,  in  any  case,  as  I  went  on,  he  rose,  turned,  and  came 
down  towards  me.     I  stood  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Peggotty  ! 

Then  I  remembered  the  woman.  It  was  Martha,  to  whom 
Emily  had  given  the  money  that  night  in  the  kitchen.  Martha 
Endell — side  by  side  with  whom,  he  would  not  have  seen  his 
dear  niece,  Ham  had  told  me,  for  all  the  treasures  wrecked  in 
the  sea. 

We  shook  hands  heartily.  At  first  neither  of  us  could 
'  speak  a  word. 

"  Mas'r  Davy ! "  he  said,  griping  me  tight,  "  it  do  my  art 
good  to  see  you,  sir.     Well  met,  well  met ! " 

"  Well  met,  my  dear  old  friend ! "  said  I. 

"  I  had  my  thowts  o'  coming  to  make  inquiration  for  you, 
ttr,  to*night,"  he  said,  '^  but  knowing  as  your  aunt  was  living 
ftiong  wi'  you — ^for  I  've  been  down  yonder — Yarmouth  way — 
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I  was  afeerd  it  was  too  late.  I  should  have  come  early  in  the 
morning,  sir,  afore  going  away." 

"Again?  "said  I. 

''  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  patiently  flhalring  his  head,  "  I  'm 
away  to-morrow." 

**  Where  were  you  going  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

'^  Well ! "  he  replied,  shaddxlg  the  snow  out  of  his  long 
hair,  "I  was  a 'going  to  turn*  in  somewheers;" 

In  those  days  there  was  a  'side-entrance 'to  the  stable-yard 
of  the  Golden  Cross,  the  inn  so  inemorable  to 'me  In  cx^nnezion 
with  his  misfortime,  nearly  opposite  to  where  we  stood.  I 
pointed  out  the  gateway,  put  my  arm  thrdugh'his,  and  we 
went  across.  Two  or  three  public-rooms  opened  oUt  of  the 
stable-yard; 'and  looking  into  one  of  them,  and  finding  it 
empty,  and  a  good  fire  burning,  I  took  him  in  there.' 

Wlien  I  saw  him  in  the  light,  I  observed, 'not  only  that  his 
hair  was  long  and  ragged,  but  that  his  fetoe  was  burnt  dark  by 
the  sun.  He  was  grayer,  the  lines  in  his  flEU)e  and  forehead 
were  deeper,  and  he  had  every  appearance  of  having  toiled 
and  wandered  through  all  varieties  of  weather ;  but  he  looked 
very  strong,  and  like  a  man  upheld  by  stedfastness  of  purpoee, 
whom  nothing  could  tire  out.  He  shook  the  snow  fix>m  his 
hat  and  clothes,  and  brushed  it  away  from  his  feu3e,  while  I 
was  inwardly  making  these  remarks.  As  he  sate  down 
opposite  to  me  at  a  table,  with  his  back  to  the  door  by 
which  we  had  entered,  he  put  out  his  rough  hand  agdin,  and 
grasped  mine  warmly. 

"  I  '11  tell  you,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said, — "  wheer  all  I  've 
been,  and  what-all  we  Ve  heerd.  I  Ve  been  fUr,  and  we  *ve 
heerd  little ;  but  I  '11  tell  you !  " 

I  rang  the  beU  for  something  hot  to  drink.  He  would 
have  nothing  stronger  than  ale;  and  while  it  was  being 
brought,  and  being  warmed  at  the  fire,  he  sat  thinking. 
There  was  a  fine  massive  gravity  in  his  face,  I  did  not  venture 
to  disturb. 

<<  When  she  was  a  child,"  he  said,  lifting  up  his  head  soon 
after  we  were  left  alone,  ''  she  used  to  talk  to  me  a  deal  about 
the  sea,  and  about  them  coasts  where  the  sea  got  to  be  dark 
blue,  and  to  lay  a  shining  and  a  shining  in  the  sun.  I 
thowt,  odd  times,  as  her  father  being  drownded,  made  her 
think  on  it  so  much.  I  doen't  know,  you  see,  but  nuiybe 
she  believed — or  hoped — ^he  had  drifted  out  to  them  part^, 
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where  the  flowers  is  always  a  blowing,  and  the  country 
bright.'' 

'*  It  is  likely  to  have  been  a  childish  fancy/'  I  replied. 

"  When  she  was — ^lost,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  I  knoVd  in 
my  mind,  as  he  would  take  her  to  them  countries.  I  know'd 
in  my  mind,  as  he  'd  have  told  her  wonders  of  'em,  and  how 
she  was  to  be  a  lady  theer,  and  how  he  got  her  listen  to  him 
first,  along  o'  sech  like.  When  we  see  his  mother,  I  know'd 
quite  well  as  I  was  right.  I  went  across-channel  to  France, 
and  landed  theer,  as  if  I  'd  fell  down  from  the  sky." 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  the  snow  drift  in.  I  saw  it 
move  a  little  more,  and  a  hand  softly  interpose  to  keep  it 
open. 

"  I  found  out  an  English  gentleman,  as  was  in  authority," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '*  and  told  him  I  was  a  going  to  seek  my 
niece.  He  got  me  them  papers  as  I  wanted  fur  to  carry  me 
through — ^I  doen't  rightly  Imow  how  they  're  called — and  he 
would  have  give  me  money,  but  that  I  was  thankful  to  have 
no  need  on.  I  thank  him  kind,  for  all  he  done,  I  'm  sure ! 
*  I  're  wrote  afore  you,'  he  says  to  me,  '  and  I  shall  speak 
to  many  as  will  come  that  way,  and  many  will  know  you, 
fur  distant  from  here,  when  you  're  a  travelling  alone.'  I  told 
him,  best  as  I  was  able,  what  my  gratitoode  was,  and  went 
away  through  France." 

"  Alone,  and  on  foot  ?  "  said  I. 

''  Mostly  a-foot,"  he  rejoined ;  '*  sometimes  in  carts  along 
with  people  going  to  market ;  sometimes  in  empty  coaches. 
Many  mile  a  day  a-foot,  and  often  with  some  poor  soldier  or 
another,  travelling  to  see  his  Mends.  I  couldn't  talk  to  him," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *'  nor  he  to  me ;  but  we  was  company  for 
one  another,  too,  along  the  dusty  roads." 

I  should  have  known  that  by  his  friendly  tone. 

"  When  I  come  to  any  town,"  he  pursued,  "  I  found  the 
inn,  and  waited  about  the  yard  till  some  one  turned  up 
(some  one  mostly  did)  as  know'd  English.  Then  I  told  how 
that  I  was  on  my  way  to  seek  my  niece,  and  they  told  me 
what  manner  of  gentlefolks  was  in  the  house,  and  I  waited  to 
see  any  as  seemed  like  her,  going  in  or  out.  When  it  wam't 
Em'ly,  I  went  on  agen.  By  little  and  little,  when  I  come  to 
a  new  village  or  that,  among  the  poor  people,  I  found  they 
faiow*d  about  me.  They  would  set  me  down  at  their  cottage 
doors,  and  give  me  ^hat-not  fiir  to  eat  and  drink,  and  show 
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me  where  to  sleep ;  and  many  a  woman,  Mas'r  D&yj,  as  has 
had  a  daughter  of  about  Em'ly's  age^  I  Ve  found  a-waiting 
for  me,  at  Our  Saviour's  Cross  outside  the  village,  fiir  to  do 
me  sim'lar  kindnesses.  Some  has  had  daughters  as  was 
dead.  And  God  only  knows  how  good  them  mothers  was  to 
me!" 

It  was  Martha  at  the  door.  I  saw  her  haggard,  listening 
fistce  distinctly.  My  dread  was  lest  he  should  turn  his  head, 
and  see  her  too. 

''They  would  often  put  their  children — ^partic'lar  their 
little  girls,"  said  Mr.  Peggotiy,  ''upon  n^knee;  and  many 
a  time  you  might  have  seen  me  sitting  at  their  doors,  when 
night  was  coming  on,  almost  as  if  they'd  been  my  Darling's 
children.'    Oh,  my  Darling ! " 

Overpowered  by  sudden  grief,  he  sobbed  aloud.  I  laid  my 
trembling  hand  upon  the  hand  he  put  before  his  £m». 
"  Thankee,  sir,"  he  said,  "  doen't  take  no  notice." 

In  a  veiy  little  while  he  took  his  hand  away  and  put  it  in 
his  breast,  and  went  on  with  his  stoiy. 

"  They  often  walked  with  me,"  he  said,  "  in  the  morning, 
maybe  a  mile  or  two  upon  my  road ;  and  when  we  parted, 
and  I  said,  '  I  'm  very  thankful  to  you !  God  bless  you  I  * 
they  always  seemed  to  understand,  and  answered  pleasant. 
At  last  I  come  to  the  sea.  It  wam't  hard,  you  may  suppose, 
for  a  seafaring  man  Hke  me  to  work  his  way  over  to  Italy. 
When  I  got  theer,  I  wandered  on  as  I  had  done  afore.  The 
people  was  just  as  good  to  me,  and  I  should  have  gone  from 
town  to  town,  maybe  the  ooimtiy  through,  but  ^at  I  got 
news  of  her  being  seen  among  them  Swiss  mountains  yonder. 
One  as  know'd  his  servant  see  'em  there,  all  three,  and  told 
me  how  they  travelled,  and  where  they  was.  I  made  for 
them  mountains,  Mas'r  Davy,  day  and  night.  Ever  so  fur  as 
I  went,  ever  so  fur  the  mountains  seemed  to  shift  away 
from  me.  But  I  come  up  with  'em,  and  I  crossed  'em.  When 
I  got  nigh  the  place  as  I  had  been  told  of,  I  began  to  think 
within  my  own  self,  '  What  shall  I  do  when  I  see  her  ? '  " 

The  listening  face,  insensible  to  the  inclement  night,  still 
drooped  at  the  door,  and  the  hands  begged  me — prayed  me — 
not  to  oast  it  forth. 

"  I  never  doubted  her,"  said  Mr.  Peggotiy.  "  No  !  Not 
a  bit !     On'y  let  her  see  my  face — on'y  let  her  heer  my  voice 

>'ny  let  my  stanning  still  afore  her  bfing  to  her  thoughts 
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the  home  she  liad  fled  away  i&om,  'and  the  child  she  had 
been — and  if  she  had  growed  to  be  a  royal  lady,  she'd  have 
fell  down  at  my  feet !  I  know'd  it  well !  Many  a  time  in 
my  sleep  had  I  heerd  her  cry  out,  '  XJnde ! '  and  seen  her  fall 
like  death  afore  me.  Many  a  time  in  my  sleep  had  I  raised 
her  up,  and  whispered  to  her,  '  Em'ly,  my  dear,  I  am  come 
for  to  bring  forgiveness,  and  to  take  yon  home ! '  " 

He  stopped  and  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  a 
sigh. 

''He  was  nowt  to  me  now.  Em'ly  was  all.  I  bought 
a  oonntry  dress  to  put  upon  her ;  and  I  knoVd  that,  once 
found,  she  would  walk  beside  me  over  them  stony  roads,  go 
where  I  would,  and  never,  never,  leave  me  more.  To  put 
that  dress  upon  her,  and  to  cast  off  what  she  wore — to  take 
her  on  my  arm  again,  and  wander  towards  home — ^to  stop 
sometimes  upon  the  road,  and  heal  her  bruised  feet  and  her 
worse-bruised  heart — ^was  all  that  I  thowt  of  now.  I  doen't 
believe  I  should  have  done  so  much  as  look  at  him.  But, 
Mas'r  Davy,  it  wam't  to  be — ^not  yet !  I  was  too  late,  and 
ihey  was  gone.  Wheer,  I  couldn't  learn.  Some  said  heer, 
some  said  iheer.  I  travelled  heer,  and  I  travelled  theer,  but 
I  found  no  Em*ly,  and  I  travelled  home." 

"  How  long  ago  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  matter  o'  fewer  days,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "  I  sighted 
the  old  boat  arter  dark,  and  the  light  a  shining  in  the  winder. 
When  I  come  nigh  and  looked  in  through  the  glass,  I  see 
the.fedthfal  creetur  Missis  Gummidge  sittin'  by  the  Are,  as  we 
had  fixed  upon,  alone.  I  called  out,  '  Doen't  be  afeerd !  It' s 
Dan'l ! '  and  I  went  in.  I  never  could  have  thowt  the  old 
boat  would  have  been  so  strange ! " 

From  some  pocket  in  his  breast,  he  took  out,  "^th  a  very 
carefal  hand,  a  small  paper  bundle  containing  two  or  three 
letters  or  little  packets,  which  he  laid  upon  the  table. 

''This  first  one  come,"  he  said,  selecting  it  from  the 
3%8t,  "  afore  I  had  been  gone  a  week.  A  fif^  pound  Bank 
note,  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  directed  to  me,  and  put  underneath 
the  door  in  the  night.  She  tried  to  hide  her  writing,  but  she 
couldn't  hide  it  from  Me ! " 

He  folded  up  the  note  again,  with  great  patience  and  caxe, 
in  exactly  the  same  form,  and  laid  it  on  one  side. 

"  This  come  to  Missis*Gummidge,"  he  said,  opening  another, 
''two  or  three  months  ago."     After  looking  at  it  for  some 
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moments,   he  gave  it  to  me,    and   added   in   a  low  voioe, 
'*  Be  so  good  as  read  it,  sir." 
I  read  as  follows : 

'*  Oh  what  will  you  feel  when  you  see  this  writing,  and  know  it  comes  from 
my  wicked  hand  I  Bat  try,  try — ^not  for  my  sake,  bat  for  uncle's  goodness, 
try  to  let  your  heart  soften  to  me,  only  for  a  Uttle  little  time  !  Try,  pray  do, 
to  relent  towards  a  miserable  girl,  and  write  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  wbetber 
he  is  well,  and  what  he  said  about  me  before  you  left  off  ever  naming  me 
among  yourselyes — and  whether,  of  a  night,  when  it  is  my  old  time  of  coming 
home,  you  ever  see  him  look  as  if  he  thought  of  one  he  used  to  love  so  dear. 
Oh,  my  heart  is  breaking  when  I  think  about  it  1  I  am  kneeling  down  to  you, 
begging  and  praying  you  not  to  be  as  hard  with  me  as  I  deserve — as  I  well, 
well,  know  I  deserve— but  to  be  so  gentle  and  so  good,  as  to  write  down 
something  of  him,  and  to  send  it  to  me.  Ton  need  not  call  me  Little,  you 
need  not  call  me  by  the  name  I  have  disgraced  ;  but  oh,  listen  to  my  agony, 
and  have  mercy  on  me  so  fietr  as  to  write  me  some  word  of  uncle,  never,  never 
to  be  seen  in  this  world  by  my  eyes  again  I 

**  Dear,  if  your  heart  is  hiud  towards  me — justly  hard,  I  know — but, 
Listen,  if  it  is  hard,  dear,  ask  him  I  have  wronged  the  most — ^him  whose  wife 
I  was  to  have  been — before  you  quite  decide  against  my  poor,  poor  prayer  ! 
If  he  should  be  so  compassionate  as  to  say  that  you  might  write  somcthiDg  for 
me  to  read — ^I  think  he  would,  oh,  I  think  he  would,  if  you  would  only  ask 
him,  for  he  always  was  so  brave  and  so  forgiving— tell  him  then  (but  not  else), 
that  when  I  hear  the  wind  blowing  at  night,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  passing  angrily 
from  seeing  him  and  uncle,  and  was  going  up  to  Qtod  against  me.  Tell  him 
that  if  I  was  to  die  to-morrow  (and  oh,  if  I  was  fit,  I  would  be  so  glad  to  die  !> 
I  would  bless  him  and  uncle  with  my  last  words,  and  pray  for  his  bc^py  home 
with  my  last  breath  ! " 

Some  money  was  inclosed  in  this  letter  also.  Five  pounds. 
It  was  untouched  like  the  previous  sum,  and  he  refolded  it  in 
the  same  way.  Detailed  instructions  were  added  relative  to 
the  address  of  a  reply,  which,  although  they  betrayed  the 
intervention  of  several  hands,  and  made  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  very  probable  conclusion  in  reference  to  her  place  of 
concealment,  made  it  at  least  not  unlikely  that  she  had  written 
from,  that  spot  where  she  was  stated  to  have  been  seen. 

'*  What  answer  was  sent  ?  "  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Peggotty. 

''Missis  Gimimidge,''  he  returned,  "not  being  a  good 
scholar,  sir,  Ham  kindly  drawed  it  out,  and  she  made  a  copy 
on  it.  They  told  her  I  was  gone  to  seek  her,  and  what  my 
parting  words  was." 

"  Is  that  another  letter  in  your  hand  ?  "  said  I. 

''It's  money,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  unfbldiog  it  a  little 
way.  "  Ten  pound,  you  see.  And  wrote  inside,  '  From  a 
true  firiend,'  like  the  first.  But  the  first  was  put  imdemeath 
the  door,  and  this  come  by  the  post,  day  afore  yesterday. 
I  'm  going  to  seek  her  at  the  post-mark." 
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He  Bliowed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  town  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
He  had  found  out,  at  Yarmouth,  some  foreign  dealers  who 
knew  that  country,  and  they  had  drawn  him  a  rude  map  on 
paper,  which  he  could  very  well  understand.  He  laid  it 
between  ui#  on  the  table ;  and,  with  his  chin  resting  on  one 
hand,  tracked  his  course  upon  it  with  the  other. 

I  asked  him  how  Ham  was  ?     He  shook  his  head. 

^'  He  works,"  he  said,  ''  as  bold  as  a  man  can.  His  name's 
as  good,  in  all  that  part,  as  any  man's  is,  an3rwheres  in  the 
wureld.  Anyone's  hand  is  ready  to  help  him,  you  understand, 
and  his  is  ready  to  help  them.  He 's  never  been  heerd  fur  to 
complain.  But  my  sister's  belief  is  ('twixt  ourselyes)  as  it 
has  cut  him  deep." 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  can  believe  it ! " 

"  He  ain't  no  care,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty  in  a 
solemn  whisper — *'  keinder  no  care  no-how  for  his  life.  When 
a  man's  wanted  for  rough  service  in  rough  weather,  he's 
theer.  When  there 's  hard  duty  to  be  done  with  danger  in  it, 
ho  steps  forward  afore  all  his  mates.  And  yet  he 's  as  gentle 
88  any  child.  There  ain't  a  child  in  Yarmouth  that  doen't 
know  him." 

He  gathered  up  the  letters  thoughtfully,  smoothing  them 
with  his  hfind ;  put  them  into  their  little  bundle ;  and  placed 
it  tenderly  in  his  breast  again.  The  face  was  gone  i&om  the 
^oor.  I  still  saw  the  snow  drifting  in ;  but  nothing  else  was 
there. 

"  WeU ! "  he  said,  looking  to  his  bag,  ''  having  seen  you 
to-night,  Mas'r  Davy  (and  that  doos  me  good  !)  I  shall  away 
betimes  to-morrow  morning.  You  have  seen  what  I  've  got 
heer ;"  patting  his  hand  on  where  the  little  packet  lay;  *'  all 
that  troubles  me  is,  to  think  that  any  harm  might  come  to  me, 
Afore  that  money  was  give  back.  K  I  was  to  die,  and  it 
w&a  l6st,  or  stole,  or  elseways  made  away  with,  and  it  was 
never  know'd  by  him  but  what  I'd  took  it,  I  believe  the 
f  other  wureld  wouldn't  hold  me !  I  believe  I  must  come 
back ! " 

He  rose,  and  I  rose  too;  we  grasped  each  other  by  the 
^^^  again,  before  going  out. 

''I'd  go  ten  thousand  mile,"  he  said,  ''I'd  go  till  I 
^pped  dead,  to  lay  that  money  down  afore  him.  If  I  da 
that,  and  find  my  Em'ly,  I  'm  content.  If  I  doen't  find  her, 
^aybe  she  '11  come  to  hear,  sometime,  as  her  loving  undo  only 
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ended  bis  Beatrch  for  her  wLen  he  ended  his  life ;  and  if  I 
know  her,  even  that  will  turn  her  home  at  last ! " 

As  we  went  out  into  the  rigorous  night,  I  saw  the  lonely 
figure  flit  away  before  us.  I  tamed  him  hastily  on  some 
pretence,  and  held  him  in  conyersation  until  it  waS  gone. 

He  spoke  of  a  traveller's  house  on  the  Dover  road,  wbero 
he  knew  he  could  find  a  dean,  plain  lodging  for  the  night.  I 
went  with  him  over  Westminster  Bridge,  and  parted  from  him 
on  the  Surrey  shore.  Everything  seemed,  to  my  imagination, 
to  be  hushed  in  reverence  for  him,  as  he  resumed  his  solitary 
journey  through  the  snow. 

I  returned  to  the  inn  yard,  and,  impressed  by  my  remem- 
brance of  the  face,  looked  awfully  around  for  it.  It  was  not 
there.  The  snow  had  covered  our  late  footprints ;  my  new 
track  was  the  only  one  to  be  seen ;  and  even  that  b^gan  to  die 
away  (it  snowed  so  ffist)  as  I  looked  back  over  my  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BOBa's  AUIfTB. 

At  last,  an  answer  came  from  th6  two  old  ladies.  They 
presented  their  compliments  to  Mr.  Copperfield,  and  informed 
him  that  they  had  given  his  letter  tiieir  best  consideration, 
*'wiiih  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  both  parties" — ^which  I 
thought  rather  an  alarming  expression,  not  only  because  of 
the  use  they  had  made  of  it  in  rdation  to  the  fEimily  difPerenoe 
before-mentioned,  but  because  I  had  (and  have  all  my  life) 
observed  that  conventional  phrases  are  a  sort  of  fireworks, 
easily  let  o£P,  and  liable  to  taJke  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
colors  not  at  all  suggested  by  their  original  form.  The 
Misses  Spenlow  added  that  they  begged  to  forbear  expressing, 
'^  through  the  medium  of  correspondence,"  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Copperfield's  communication ;  but  that  if  Mr. 
Copperfield  would  do  them  the  favor  to  call,  upon  a  certain 
day,  (accompanied,  if  he  thought  proper,  by  a  confidential 
Mend,)  they  would  be  happy  to  hold  some  conversation  on  the 
subject. 

To  this  favor,  Mr.  Copperfield  immediately  replied,  with  his 
respectful  compliments,  that  he  would  have  the  honor  of 
waiting  on  the  Misses  Spenlow,  at  the  time  appointed  ; 
accompanied,  in  accordance  with  their  kind  permission,  by  his 
fiiend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Having 
dispatched  which  missive,  Mr.  Copperfield  fell  into  a  condition 
of  strong  nervous  agitation ;  and  so  remained  until  the  day 
arrived. 

It  was  a  great  augmentation  of  my  uneasiness  to  be 
bereaved,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  of  the  inestimable  services  of 
Miss  MUls.  But  Mr.  Mills,  who  was  always  doing  something 
or  other  to  annoy  me — or  I  felt  as  if  he  were,  which  was  tho 
same  thing — ^had  brought  his  conduct  to  a  climax,  by  taking 
it  into  his  head  that  he  would  go  to  India.  Why  shoidd  he 
go  to  India,  except  to  harass  me  ?    To  be  sure  he  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  tiiat  part;  being  entirely  in  the  Indian  trade, 
whatever  that  was  (I  had  floating  dreams  myself  conoeming- 
golden  shawls  and  elephants'  teeth) ;  having  been  at  Calcntta 
in  his  youth ;  and  designing  now  to  go  out  there  again,  in 
the  capacity  of  resident  partner.  But  this  was  nothing  to 
me.  However,  it  was  so  much  to  him  that  for  India  he  was 
bound,  and  Julia  with  him ;  and  Julia  went  into  the  oonntry 
to  take  leave  of  her  relation/^  and  the  house  was  put  into  a 
perfect  suit  of  bills,  announcing  that  it  was  to  be  let  or  sold, 
and  that  the  furniture  (Mangle  and  all)  was  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  So,  here  was  another  earthquake  of  which  I 
became  the  sport,  before  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  its 
predecessor ! 

I  was  in  several  minds  how  to  dress  myself  on  the 
important  day.  Being  divided  between  my  desire  to  appear  to 
advantage,  and  my  apprehensions  of  putting  on  anything  that 
might  impair  my  severely  practical  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Misses  Spenlow,  i  endeavoured  to  hit  a  happy  medium 
between  these  two  extremes ;  my  aunt  approved  ^e  result ; 
and  Mr.  Dick  threw  one  of  his  shoes  after  Traddles  and  me, 
for  luck,  as  we  went  down-stairs. 

Excellent  fellow  as  I  knew  Traddles  to  be,  and  warmly 
attached  to  him  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  wishing,  on  that 
delicate  occasion,  that  he  had  never  contracted  the  habit  of 
brushing  his  hair  so  veiy  upright.  It  gave  him  a  surprised 
lldok — ^not  to  say  a  heartii-broomy  kind  of  expression — ^which, 
my  apprehensions  whispered,  might  be  fatal  to  us. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it  to  Traddles,  as  we  were 
walking  to  Putney;  and  saying  that  if  he  would  smooth  it 
down  a  little — 

''My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  lifting  off  his  hat, 
and  rubbing  his  hair  all  kinds  of  ways,  ''  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure.     But  it  won't." 

"  Won't  be  smoothed  down  ?  "  said  I. 

"  No,"  said  Traddles.  "  Nothing  wiU  induce  it.  If  I  was 
to  carry  a  half-hundred  weight  upon  it,  all  the  way  to  Putney, 
it  would  be  up  again  the  moment  the  weight  was  taken  off. 
You  have  no  idea  what  obstinate  hair  mine  is,  Coppeifield. 
I  am  quite  a  fretful  porcupine." 

I  was  a  little  disappointed,  I  must  confess,  but  thoroughly 
charmed  by  his  good-nature  too.     I  told  him  how  I  esteemed 
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hiB  good-nature ;  and  said  that  his  hair  must  have  takan  all 
tbd  obstinacy  out  of  his  character,  for  he  had  none. 

"  Oh ! "  returned  Traddles,  laughing,  ''  I  assure  you,  it 's 
quite  an  old  stozy,  my  unfortunate  hair.  My  uncle's  wife 
couldn't  bear  it.  She  said  it  exasperated  her.  It  stood  very 
much  in  my  way,  too,  when  I  first  fell  in  love  with  Sophy. 
Very  much ! " 

''Did  she  object  to  it?" 

"  She  didn't,"  rejoined  Traddles ;  "  bufc  ner  eldest  sister — 
the  one  that 's  the  Beauty — quite  made  game  of  it,  I  under- 
stand.    In  fact,  all  the  sisters  laugh  at  it." 

''  Agreeable ! "  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Traddles  with  perfect  innocence,  "  it 's  a 
joke  for  us.  They  pretend  that  Sophy  has  a  lock  of  it  in  her 
desk,  and  is  obliged  to  shut  it  in  a  clasped  book,  to  keep  it 
down.     We  laugh  about  it." 

*'  By  the  bye,  my  dear  Traddles,"  said  I,  *'  your  experience 
may  suggest  something  to  me.  When  you  became  engaged 
to  the  young  lady  whom  you  have  just  mentioned,  did  you 
make  a  regular  proposal  to  her  family  ?  Was  there  anything 
like — ^what  we  are  going  through  to-day,  for  instance?"  I 
added,  nervously. 

''Why,"  replied  Traddles,  on  whose  attentive  face  a 
thoughtM  shade  had  stolen,  '*  it  was  rather  a  painful  trans- 
action, Copperfield,  in  my  case.  You  see,  Sophy  being  of  do 
much  use  in  the  fbunily,  none  of  them  could  endure  the 
thought  of  her  ever  being  married.  Indeed,  they  had  quite 
settled  among  themselves  that  she  never  was  to  be  married, 
and  they  called  her  the  old  maid.  Accordingly,  when  I 
mentioned  it,  with  the  greatest  precaution,  to  Mrs.  Crewler — " 

"  The  mamma  ?"  said  I. 

"  The  mamma,"  said  Traddles — "  Keverend  Horace  Crewler 
— ^when  I  mentioned  it  with  every  possible  precaution  to  Mrs. 
Crewler,  the  effect  upon  her  was  such  that  she  gave  a  scream 
and  became  insensible.  I  couldn't  approach  the  subject  again, 
for  months." 

"You  did  it  at  last?"  said  I. 

"  Well,  the  Eeverend  Horace  did,"  said  Traddles.  ''  He  is 
aa  excellent  man,  most  exemplary  in  every  way;  and  he 
pointed  out  to  her  that  she  ought,  as  a  Christian,  to  reconcile 
herself  to  the  sacrifice  (especially  as  it  was  so  uncertain),  and 
to  bear  no  uncharitable  feeling  towards  me.     As  to  myself, 

VOL.  u.  V 
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Coppetfield,  I  gire  you  my  word,  I  Mt  a  perfeoii  bicd  of  psqr 
towards  the  fatnily.'' 

**  The  siateni  took  your  part^  I  hope,  TraddleB  ?" 

"  Why,  I  can't  say  they  did,"  he  xetuxned.  "  When  we 
had  compasatively  reconciled  Mrs.  Crewler  to  ii^  we  had  to 
break  it  to  Sarah.  You  recollect  my  mentioniDg  SeraJbi,  as 
the  one  that  has  something  the  matter  with  her  spina  ?  " 

"  Perfectly ! " 

^'  She  denohed  both  her  hands,"  said  Traddlea,  looking  at 
me  in  dismay :  ^*  shut  her  eyes ;  turned  lead-colour ;  became 
perfectly  stiff;  and  took  nothing  for  two  days,  but  toast-and- 
water,  administered  with  a  teaspoon/' 

<<  What  a  very  impleasant  girl,  Traddles ! "  I  remarked. 

^'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Copperfield!"  said  Traddles. 
*'  She  is  a  veiy  charaung  girl,  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
feeling.  In  fact,  they  all  have.  Sophy  told  me  afterwards, 
that  1^  self-reproach  she  underwent  while  she  was  in  attend- 
anoe  upon  Sarah,  no  words  could  describe.  I  know  it  must 
hove  been  severe,  by  my  own  feehngs,  Ck>ppez£eld;  which 
were  like  a  criminal's.  After  Sexah  was  restoied,  we  still 
had  to  break  it  to  the  other  eight;  and  it  produced 
various  effects  upon  them  of  a  most  pathetic  nature.  The 
two  litde  ones,  whom  Sophy  educates,  have  only  just  Ifift  off 
de-testing  me.'' 

*^  At  any  rate,  liiey  are  all  reconciled  to  it  now»  I  hope?  " 
aoid  I. 

«  Ye— yes,  I  should  say  they  were,  on  the  whole,  resigned 
to  it,"  said  Traddles,  doubtfully.  ''The  &et  is^  we  avoid 
mentioiiing  the  subject;  and  my  xmsetUed  prospeda  and 
indi6SBient  drcumstaiices  axe  a  great  consolation  to  them. 
There  will  be  a  deplorable  scene,  whenever  we  ace  xasrried. 
It  wiil  be  much  more  like  a  funeral,  than  a  wedding.  And 
they  'U  all  hate  me  &>x  taking  her  away ! " 

His  honest  &oe,  as  he  looked  at  me  with  a  serio^)omic 
shake  of  his  head,  unpresses  me  more  in  tibe  remembrance 
than  it  did  in  the  reality,  for  I  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of 
such  excessive  trepidation  and  wandering  of  mind»  as  to  be 
quite  unable  to  fix  my  attention  on  anything.  On  our 
approaching  the  house  where  the  Misses  Spenlow  lived,  I  was 
at  such  a  discount  in  respect  of  my  personal  looks  and 
presence  of  mind,  that  Twaddles  proposed  a  gentle  stimulant 
in  Ihe  form  of  a  glass  of  ale.    This  having  been  administered 
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at  a   neighbotcring    publio-honse,  he  conducted    me,   mth 
tottering  steps,  to  the  Misses  ^enloVs  door. 

I  had  a  vague  sensatlan  of  being,  as  it  were,  on  view,  when 
the  maid  opened  it ;  and  of  wavering,  somehow,  across  a  hall 
with  a  weather-glass  in  it,  into  a  quiet  little  drawing-room  on 
the  ground-floor,  commanding  a  neat  garden.  Also  of  sitting 
down  here,  on  a  sofa,  and  seeing  Traddles's  hair  start  up,  now 
his  hat  was  removed,  like  one  of  those  obtrusive  little  figures 
made  of  ^rings,  that  fly  out  of  fictitious  snuff-boxes  when 
the  lid  is  taken  off.  Also  of  hearing  an  old-fashioned  dock 
ticking  away  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  trying  to  make  it 
keep  time  to  the  jerking  of  my  heart, — ^which  it  wouldn't. 
Also  of  looking  round  the  room  for  any  sign  of  Dora,  and 
seeing  none.  Also  of  thinking  that  Jip  once  barked  in  the 
distance,  and  was  instantly  choked  by  somebody.  Ultimately 
I  found  myself  backing  Traddles  into  the  fire-place,  and 
bowing  in  great  concision  to  two  dry  little  elderly  ladies, 
dressed  in  black,  and  each  looking  wonderfully  like  a  pre- 
paration in  chip  or  tan  of  the  late  Mr.  Spenlow. 

**  Pray,"  said  one  of  the  two  little  ladies,  ''  be  seated.'' 

When  I  bad  done  tumbling  over  Traddles,  and  had  sat 
Tipon  something  which  was  not  a  cat — ^my  first  seat  was — 
I  so  far  recovered  my  sight,  as  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Spenlow 
had  evidently  been  the  youngest  of  the  family ;  tiiat  there  was 
a  disparity  of  six  or  eight  years  between  the  two  sisters ;  and 
&at  the  younger  appeared  to  be  the  manager  of  tte  conference, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  my  letter  in  her  hand — so  familiar  as  it 
looked  to  me,  and  yet  so  odd ! — and  was  referring  to  it 
through  an  eye-glass.  They  were  dressed  alike,  but  this 
Bisl»r  wore  her  dress  with  a  more  youthful  air  than  the  other ; 
and  perhaps  had  a  trifle  more  Mil,  or  tucker,  or  brooch,  or 
bracelet,  or  some  littie  thing  of  that  kind,  which  made  her 
look  more  lively.  They  were  both  upright  in  their  carriage, 
formal,  precise,  composed,  and  quiet.  The  sister  who  had  not 
my  letter,  had  her  arms  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  resting  on 
each  other,  like  an  Idol. 

''Mr.  Copperfleld,  I  believe  ?  "  said  the  sister  who  had  got 
my  letter,  addressing  herself  to  Traddles. 

This  was  a  Mgh^  beginning.     Traddles  had  to  indicate 

that  I  was  Mr.  Copperfield,  and  I  had  to  lay  claim  to  myself, 

and  they  had  to  divest  tiiemselves  of  a  preconceived  opinion. 

that  Traddles  was  Mr.  Copperfield,  and  altogether  we  were  in 

k2 
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a  nice  condition.     To  improve  it^  we  all  disidnctlj  heazd  Jip 
give  two  short  barks,  and  receive  another  choke. 

"  Mr.  Copperfield  ! "  said  the  sister  with  the  letter. 

I  did  something — ^bowed,  I  suppose — and  was  all  attentiaii, 
when  the  other  sister  struck  in. 

**  My  sister  Lavinia/'  said  she,  "  being  conversant  with 
matters  of  this  nature,  will  state  what  we  consider  most 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  both  parties." 

I  discovered  afterwards  that  Miss  Lavinia  was  an  authority 
in  affairs  of  the  heart,  by  reason  of  there  having  andently 
existed  a  certain  Mr.  Pidger,  who  played  short  whist,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  enamoured  of  her.  My  private 
opinion  is,  that  this  was  entirely  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and 
that  Pidger  was  altogether  innocent  of  any  such  sentiments — 
to  which  he  had  never  given  any  sort  of  expression  that  l' 
could  ever  hear  of.  Both  Miss  Lavinia  and  mLss  Clarissa  had 
a  superstition,  however,  that  he  would  have  declared  his 
passion,  if  he  had  not  been  cut  short  in  his  youth  (at  about 
sixty)  by  over-drinking  his  constitution,  and  overdoing'  an 
attempt  to  set  it  right  again  by  swilling  Bath  water.  They 
had  a  lurking  suspicion  even,  that  he  died  of  secret  love ; 
though  I  must  say  there  was  a  picture  of  him  in  the  house 
with  a  damask  nose,  which  concealment  did  not  appear  io'have 
ever  preyed  upon. 

'*  We  will  not,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  '^  enter  on  the  past  history 
of  this  matter.  Our  poor  brother  Francis's  death  has 
cancelled  that." 

''We  had  not,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  ''been  in  the  habit  of 
frequent  association  with  our  brother  Francis ;  but  there  was 
no  decided  division  or  disunion  between  us.  Francis  took  his 
road;  we  took  ours.  We  considered  it  conducive  to  the 
happiness    of   all  parties  that  it  should  be   so.      And   it 


was  so." 


Each  of  the  sisters  leaned  a  Uttle  forward  to  speak,  shook 
her  head  after  speaking,  and  became  upright  again  when 
silent.  Miss  Clarissa  never  moved  her  arms.  She  sometimes 
played  tunes  upon  them  with  her  fingers — ^minuets  and 
marches,  I  should  think — ^but  never  moved  them. 

"Our  niece's  position,  or  supposed  position,  is  much 
changed  by  our  brother  Francis's  death,"  said  Miss  Lavinia  ; 
"  and  therefore  we  consider  our  brother's  opinions  as  regarded 
her  position  as  being  changed  too.     We  have  no  reason  to 
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doubt,  Mr.  Coppeifieldy  that  you  axe  a  young  gentleinaii 
possessed  of  good  qualities  and  honorable  character ;  or  that 
you  have  an  affection — or  are  fiilly  persuaded  that  you  have 
an  affection — for  our  niece." 

I  replied,  as  I  usually  did  whenever  I  had  a  chance,  that 
nobody  had  ever  loved  anybody  else  as  I  loved  Dora. 
Traddles  came  to  my  assistance  with  «  confirmatory  murmur. 

Miss  Lavinia  was  going  on  to  make  some  rejoinder,  when 
Miss  Clarissa,  who  appeared  to  be  incessantly  beset  by  a 
desire  to  refer  to  her  brother  Francis,  struck  in  again : 

''  If  Dora's  mamma,"  she  said,  *'  when  she  married  our 
brother  Francis,  had  at  once  said  that  there  was  not  room  for 
the  family  at  the  dinner-table,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  happiness  of  all  parties." 

"  Sister  Clarissa,"  said  Miss  Lavinia.  **  Perhaps  wo 
needn't  mind  that  now." 

"Sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  "it  belongs  to  the 
subject.  With  your  branch  of  the  subject,  on  which  alone 
you  are  competent  to  speak,  I  should  not  think  of  interfering. 
On  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  have  a  voice  and  an  opinion. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties,  if 
Dora's  mamma,  when  she  married  our  brother  Francis,  had 
mentioned  plainly  what  her  intentions  were.  We  should 
then  have  known  what  we  had  to  expect.  We  shoidd 
have  said  '  pray  do  not  invite  us,  at  any  time ; '  and 
all  possibility  of  misunderstanding  would  have  been 
avoided." 

When  Miss  Clarissa  had  shaken  her  head.  Miss  Lavinia 
resumed :  again  referring  to  my  letter  through  her  eye-glass. 
They  both  had  little  bright  round  twinkling  eyes,  by  the  way, 
which  were  like  bird's  eyes.  They  were  not  unlike  birds, 
altogether ;  having  a  sharp,  brisk,  sudden  manner,  and  a  little 
short,  spruce  way  of  adjusting  themselves,  like  canaries. 

Miss  Lavinia,  as  I  have  said,  resumed: 

"  You  ask  permission  of  my  sister  Clarissa  and  myself,  Mr. 
Copperfield,  to  visit  here,  as  the  accepted  suitor  of  our 
niece." 

"  If  our  brother  Francis,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  breaking  out 
again,  if  I  may  call  an3rthing  so  calm  a  breaking  out,  "  wished 
to  surround  himself  with  an  atmosphere  of  Doctors'  Commons, 
and  of  Doctors'  Commons  only,  what  right  or  desire  had  we 
to  object  ?     None,  I  am  sure.     We  have  ever  been  fiar  from 
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<wiBhmg  io  obtrude  ouraelves  on  any  one.  But  wlij  not  nay 
fio  ?  Let  OUT  barother  Frandfi  and  hiei  wife  have  their  society. 
Let  my  fiuter  Loivinia  and  myself  h&re  our  society.  We  can 
find  it  for  ourselvee,  I  hope ! " 

Ab  this  appeaired  to  be  addressed  to  Traddles  and  me,  both 
Traddles  and  I  made  some  sort  of  reply.  Traddles  iras 
inaudible.  I  tbjnk  I  observed,  myself,  that  it  was  highly 
creditable  to  all  conoemed.  I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  I 
meant. 

**  Sister  Lavinia/'  said  Miss  Clarissa,  haring  now  relieved 
her  mind,  **  you  can  go  on,  my  dear." 

Miss  Lavinia  proceeded : 

'*  Mr.  Goppeidield,  my  sister  Clarissa  and  I  have  been  very 
careM  indeed  in  considering  this  letter :  and  we  have  not 
considered  it  without  fbaally  showing  it  to  our  niece,  and 
discussing  it  with  our  niece.  We  have  no  doubt  that  you 
think  you  like  her  very  much.'' 

"  Think,  ma'am,"  I  rapturously  began,  "  oh  ! " 

But  Miss  Clarksa  giving  me  a  look  (just  like  a  sharp 
canary),  as  requesting  that  I  would  not  interrupt  the  orade, 
I  begged  pardon. 

'^  Affection,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  glandng  at  her  sister  for 
corroboration,  which  she  gave  in  the  form  of  a  little  nod  to 
every  clause,  *'  mature  affection,  homage,  devotion,  does  not 
easily  expross  itself.  Its  voice  is  low.  It  is  modest  and 
retiring,  it  lies  in  ambush,  waits  and  waits.  Such  is  the 
mature  fruit.  Sometimes  a  life  glides  away,  and  finds  it  still 
ripening  in  the  shade." 

Of  course  I  did  not  understand  then  that  this  was  an  allusion 
to  her  supposed  experience  of  the  stricken  Pidger ;  bat  I  saw, 
from  the  gravitjr  with  which  Miss  Claiissa  nodded  her  head, 
that  great  weiight  was  attached  to  these  words. 

'^The  light — lor  I  call  them,  in  comparison  wi&  such 
sentiments,  the  light — ^indinations  of  very  young  people," 
pursued  Miss  Lavinia,  **  are  dust,  compared  to  rocks.  It  is 
owing  to  the  difGlcuIty  of  knowing  whether  they  are  likelj  to 
endure  or  have  any  real  foimdation,  that  my  sister  Clarissa 
and  myself  have  been  ▼ery  undecided  how  to  act,  Mr. 
Copperfield,  and  Mr. " 

^  Traddles,"  said  my  friend,  finding  himself  looked  at. 

"  I  beg  pardon.  Of  the  Ixmsx  Temple,  I  believe  ?  "  saad 
Miss  Qarisaa^  again  glancing  at  my  letter. 
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Traddlee  said  "  Exactiy  so,"  and  becaine  pretty  ted  in  the 
face. 

'Sow,  aLthongli  I  had  not  rooeiyed  asiy  ejcpvean  cmcenirage-. 
ment  as  yet,  I  fancied  that  I  saw  in  the  two  liMe  sisten,  and 
partumlarfy  in  Miss  Lavinia,  an  intensified  enjoyment  cf  Hhis 
new  and  fruitful  subject  of  domestic  interest,  a  settling  down 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  a  disposition  to  pet  it,  in  which  there 
was  a  good  bright  ray  of  hope.  I  thought  I  pei«eived  tkaft 
Miss  Lavinia  would  have  uncommon  satisfaction  in  superht- 
tending  two  young  lovers,  like  Dora  and  me ;  and  'tihat  Miss 
Clarissa  would  have  hardly  less  satisikotion  in  seeing  betr 
superintend  ns,  and  in  chimiug  in  with  her  own  porticnalaB* 
department  of  the  subject  whenever  that  impulse  was  strong 
upon  her.  This  gave  me  courage  to  protest  most  vehemently 
that  I  loved  Dora  better  than  I  could  tell,  or  any  one  believe ; 
that  all  my  friends  knew  how  I  loved  her ;  that  my  irazlt, 
Agnes,  Traddles,  every  one  who  knew  me,  knew  hew  I  loved 
her,  and  how  earnest  my  love  had  made  me.  For  the  tmt^L 
of  this,  I  appealed  to  Traddles.  And  Traddles,  firing  up  as 
if  he  were  plunging  into  a  Parliamentary  Debate,  really  did 
come  out  nobly :  confirming  me  in  good  roimd  terms,  and  in 
a  plain  sensible  practical  maxmer,  that  epndentdy  made  a 
favorable  impression. 

"  I  speak,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  as  one  who  has  some 
little  experience  of  such  things,"  said  Traddles,  **  being  myself 
engaged  to  a  young  lady — one  of  ten,  dowm  in  Devonfiiure-— 
and  seeing  no  probability,  at  present,  of  our  engagement 
coming  to  a  termination." 

"You  may  be  able  to  confirm  what  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Traddles,"  observed  Miss  Lovima,  evidently  taking  a  new 
int^est  in  him,  ''  of  the  affection  that  is  modest  and  retiring; 
that  waits  and  waits  ?  " 

**  Entirely,  ma'am,"  said  Traddles. 

Miss  Clarissa  looked  at  Miss  Lavinia,  and  shook  her  head 
gi^eurely.  l^ss  Lavinia  looked  consciously  at  Miss  Cknissa, 
Qiid  heaved  a  little  sigh. 

*'  Siste  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  darissa,  ^  take  my  smeUing 
botfie." 

Miss  Lavinia  rmived  herself  with  a  few  whHfe  of  aromotio 
^egttrw-Traddles  and  I  looking  on  with  great  solioitude  tib;e 
'^Wle ;  and  then  went  on  to  say,  rather  faintly : 

"  My  sister  and  myself  have  been  in  great  doubt,^  Mr* 
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Traddles^  what  oouise  we  ought  to  take  in  referenoe  to  the 
likmgs,  or  izuaginaiy  likmgs,  of  such  vezy  young  people  as 
your  friend  Mr.  Cofyperfieldy  and  our  niece." 

"Our  brother  EranoiB's  child,"  remarked  Miss  daziBsa. 
"  If  our  brother  Frands's  wife  had  found  it  oonvenient  in  her 
life-time  (though  she  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  act  as 
she  thought  best)  to  invite  the  family  to  her  diDner-table,  we 
might  have  known  our  brother  FranciB's  ohild  better  at  the 
present  moment.     Sister  Lavinia,  proceed." 

Miss  Lavinia  turned  my  letter,  so  aa  to  bring  the  super- 
soription  towards  herself,  and  referred  through  her  eye-glass 
to  some  orderly  looking  notes  she  had  made  on  that  part 
of  it. 

"It  seems  to  us,"  said  she,  "prudent,  Mr.  Traddles,  to 
bring  these  feelings  to  the  test  of  our  own  observatian.  At 
present  we  know  nothing  of  them,  and  are  not  in  a  situation 
to  judge  how  much  reality  there  may  be  in  them.  Therefore 
we  are  inclined  so  fax  to  accede  to  Mr.  Copperfield's  proposal, 
as  to  admit  his  visits  here." 

"  I  shall  never,  dear  ladies,"  I  exclaimed,  reUeved  of  an 
immense  load  of  apprehension,  "  forget  your  kindness ! " 

"  But,"  pursued  Miss  Lavinia, — "  but,  we  would  prefer  to 
regard  those  visits,  Mr.  Traddles,  as  made,  at  present,  to  ub. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  from  recognising  any  positive 
engagement  between  Mr.  Coppeifield  and  pur  niece,  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity — " 

"  Until  you  have  had  an  opportunity,  sister  Lavinia^"  said 
Miss  Clarissa. 

"  Be  it  so,"  assented  Miss  Lavinia,  with  a  sigh, — "  until  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them." 

"  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  turning  to  me,  "  you  feel,  I 
am  sure,  that  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  or  con- 
siderate." 

"  Nothing !  "  cried  I.     "  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  it." 

"  In  this  position  of  ajOGairs,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  again 
referring  to  her  notes,  "and  admitting  his  visits  on  this 
understanding  only,  we  must  require  £rom  Mr.  Copperfield  a 
distinct  assurance,  on  his  word  of  honor,  that  no  communica- 
tion of  any  kind  shall  take  place  between  him  and  our  nieoe 
without  our  knowledge.  That  no  project  whatever  shall  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  our  niece,  without  being  first 
submitted  to  us — " 
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"  To  you,  sister  Lavinia/'  Miss  Clarissa  inteiposed. 

''  Be  it  so,  darissa ! "  assented  Miss  Layinia  resignedly — 
"to  me — ^and  receiving  our  concnrrenoe.  We  must  make 
this  a  most  express  and  serious  stipulation,  not  to  be  broken 
on  any  aooount.  We  mslied  Mr.  Copperfield  to  be  accompanied 
by  some  confidential  Mend  to-day/'  mth  an  inclination  of  her 
head  towards  Traddles,  who  bowed,  ''in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  or  misconception  on  this  subject.  If  Mr. 
Copperfield,  or  if  you,  Mr.  Traddles,  feel  the  least  scruple,  in 
giving  this  promise,  I  beg  you  to  take  time  to  consider  it." 

I  exclaimed,  in  a  state  of  higb  ecstatic  fervor,  that  not  a 
moment's  consideration  could  be  necessary.  I  bound  myself 
by  the  required  promise,  in  a  most  impassioned  manner; 
called  upon  Traddles  to  witness  it ;  and  denounced  myself  as 
the  most  atrocious  of  characters  if  I  ever  swerved  from  it  in 
the  least  degree. 

"Stay!"  said  2diss  Lavinia,  holding  up  her  hand;  "we 
resolved,  before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  two 
gentlemen,  to  leave  you  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
consider  this  point.     You  will  allow  us  to  retire." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  say  that  no  consideration  was 
necessary.  They  persisted  in  withdrawing  for  the  specified 
time.  Accordingly,  these  little  birds  hopped  out  with  great 
dignity ;  leaving  me  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  Traddles, 
and  to  feel  as  if  I  were  translated  to  regions  of  exquisite 
happiness.  Exactly  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  reappeared  with  no  less  dignity  than  they  had 
disappeared.  I^ey  had  gone  rustling  away  as  if  their  little 
dresses  were  made  of  autumn  leaves :  and  they  came  rustling 
back,  in  like  manner. 

I  then  bound  myself  once  more  to  the  prescribed  conditions. 

"  Sister  Clazissa,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  "  the  rest  is  with  you." 
Miss  Clarissa,  unfolding  her  arms  for  the  first  time,  took  the 
notes  and  glanced  at  them. 

"We  shall  be  happy,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  "to  see  Mr. 
Copperfield  to  dinner,  every  Sunday,  if  it  should  suit  his 
convenience.     Our  hour  is  three." 

I  bowed. 

"In  the  course  of  the  week,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  "  we  shall 
be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Copperfield  to  tea.  Our  hour  is  half- 
Past  six." 

I  bowed  again. 
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''Twice  in  the  week,"  eaid  Miss  Clarissa,  ''  but,  as  a  role 
not  oflkenflr.'' 

I  bowed  again. 

''  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  ^'  mentiansd  in  Msl 
Coppezfield's  letter,  wiH  perhaps  call  upon  tus.  When  vinting 
is  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties,  we  ore  g^ad  to 
receive  visits,  and  Tetnm  them.  When  it  is  bettor  for  the 
happiness  of  all  parties  that  no  visiting  should  take  place,  (as 
in  ^  case  of  our  brother  Francis,  and  his  eetabHshment,) 
that  is  quite  difBarent." 

I  intiaiated  that  my  aunt  would  be  proud  and  delighted 
to  make  their  acquaintance ;  though  I  must  say  I  was  not 
quite  sure  of  their  getting  on  very  satisfactorily  together. 
The  conditions  being  now  dosed,  I  expressed  my  acknow- 
ledgments in  the  warmest  manner;  and^  taking  the  hand, 
first  of  Miss  Clarissa,  and  then  of  Miss  Lavdnia,  pressed 
it,  in  each  case,  to  my  Hps. 

Miss  Lavinia  then  arose,  and  begging  Mr.  TraddLas  to 
excuse  us  for  a  minute,  requested  me  to  follow  her.  I 
-obeyed,  all  in  a  tremble,  and  was  conducted  into  another 
room.  There,  I  found  my  blessed  darling  stopping  her 
ears  behind  the  door,  with  her  dear  little  £eu)e  against  the 
wall;  and  Jip  in  the  plote-waxmer  with  his  head  tied  up 
in  a  towel. 

Oh !  How  beautiM  she  was  in  her  black  £roc^  and  how 
she  sobbed  and  cried  at  first,  and  wouldn't  come  out  £rom 
behind  the  door !  How  fond  we  were  of  one  another,  when 
she  did  come  out  at  last;  and  what  a  state  of  blias  I  was 
in,  when  we  took  Jip  out  of  the  plate-warmer,  and  restored 
him  to  the  light,  sneezing  very  much,  and  were  all  three 
reunited! 

"  My  dearest  Dora !     Now,  indeed,  my  own  far  ever ! " 

•'  Oh  don't  !  "  pleaded  Dora.     "  Please ! " 

"  Are  you  not  my  own  for  ever,  Dora  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  I  am ! ''  cried  Dora,  ''  but  I  am  so 
frightened ! " 

"  Frightened,  my  own  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  don't  like  him,"  said  Dora.  *'  Why  don't  he 
go?" 

"  Who,  my  life  ?  " 

''  Your  Mend,"  said  Dora.  '*  It  isn't  any  business  of  his. 
What  a  stupid  he  must  be ! " 
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"  My  love ! "  (There  never  was  anytlidiig  so  coozmg  as  her 
childish  ways.)     '^  He  is  the  best  careatiire !  " 

''Oh,  but  we  don't  want  any  best  ereatiwes  1 "  pouted 
Dora. 

"My  dear/'  I  or^ed,  "you  will  soon  know  hini  well, 
and  like  him  of  all  thingi.  And  heve  is  my  aimt  coming 
soon;  and  you  '11  like  her  of  all  things  too^  when  yon  know 
her." 

"  No,  please  don't  bring  her ! "  said  Dora,  gmng  me  a 
horrified  little  kiss,  and  folding  her  hands.  "  Don't.  I  know 
she'a  a  naughty,  mischief-miJdng  old  thing!  Don't  let  her 
come  here,  Doady !  "  which  waa  a  eoimption  of  David. 

Bemonfitrance  was  of  no  use,  then ;  so  I  laughed,  and 
admired,  and  was  very  much  in  love  and  very  hap  j^ ;  and 
she  showed  me  Jip's  new  trick  of  standing  on  his  hind  legs 
in  a  comer — ^whieh  he  did  for  about  the  space  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  then  fell  down — ^and  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  should  have  stayed  there,  oblivious  of  Tsaddles,  if  Moss 
Lavinia  had  not  come  in  to  take  me  away.  Miss  Lavinia 
was  very  fond  of  Dora  (she  told  me  Dora  was  exactly  like 
what  she  had  been  herself  at  her  age — she  must  have  altered 
a  good  deal),  and  she  treated  Dora  just  as  if  she  had  been  a 
toy.  I  waj^ted  to  persuade  Dora  to  come  and  see  TraddLes, 
but  on  my  proposing  it  she  ran  off  to  her  mm  room,  and 
locked  herself  in;  so  I  went  to  Traddles  withomt  her,  and 
walked  away  with  him  on  air, 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,"  said  Traddles ;  "  and 
they  are  very  agreeable  old  ladies,  I  am  sore.  I  shouldn't 
be  at  all  surprised  if  you  were  to  be  married  years  before 
me,  CJopperfield." 

"  Does  your  Sophy  play  on  any  instrument,  Traddles  ?  "  I 
inquired,  in  the  pride  of  my  heart. 

"  She  knows  enough  of  the  piano  to  teach  it  to  her  little 
sisters,"  said  Traddles. 

"  Does  she  sing  at  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Why,  she  sings  ballads,  sometimes,  to  freshen  up  the 
others  a  little  when  they're  out  of  spirits,"  said  Traddles. 
"  Nothing  scientific." 

"  She  doesn't  sing  to  the  guitar  ?  "  said  L 

"Oh  dear  no!"  said  Traddles. 

"Paint  at  aU?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Traddles. 
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I  promised  Traddles  that  he  should  hear  Dora  sing,  and 
see  some  of  her  flower-painting.  He  said  he  should  like  it 
very  much,  and  we  went  home  arm  in  arm  in  great  good 
humour  and  delight.  I  encouraged  him  to  talk  about 
Sophy,  on  the  way;  which  he  did  with  a  loving  reliance 
on  her  that  I  yery  much  admired.  I  compared  her  in  my 
mind  with  Dora,  with  considextible  inward  satisfaction ;  but 
I  candidly  admitted  to  myself  that  she  seemed  to  be  an  excel- 
lent kind  of  girl  for  Traddles,  too. 

Of  course  my  aunt  was  immediately  made  ac(g[uainted  with 
the  successful  issue  of  the  conference,  and  with  aU  that  had 
been  said  and  done  in  the  course  of  it.  She  was  happy  to 
see  me  so  happy,  and  promised  to  call  on  Dora's  aunts 
without  loss  of  time.  But  she  took  such  a  long  walk  up  and 
down  our  rooms  that  night,  while  I  was  writing  to  Agnes, 
that  I  began  to  think  she  meant  to  walk  till  morning. 

My  letter  to  Agnes  was  a  fervent  and  grate&l  one,  nar- 
rating all  the  good  effects  that  had  resulted  from  my  following 
her  advice.  She  wrote,  by  return  of  post,  to  me.  Her 
letter  was  hopeful,  earnest,  and  cheerful.  She  was  always 
cheerful  fix)m  that  time. 

I  had  my  hands  more  fall  than  ever,  now.  My  daily 
journeys  to  Highgate  considered,  Putney  was  a  long  way  off ; 
and  I  naturally  wanted  to  go  there  as  often  as  I  could.  The 
proposed  tea-drinkings  being  quite  impracticable,  I  com- 
pounded with  Miss  Lavinia  for  permission  to  visit  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  without  detriment  to  my  privileged 
Sundays.  So,  the  close  of  every  week  was  a  delidotis  time 
for  me ;  and  I  got  through  the  rest  of  the  week  by  looking 
forward  to  it. 

I  was  wonderMly  relieved  to  find  that  my  aunt  and 
Dora's  aunts  rubbed  on,  all  things  considered,  much  more 
smoothly  than  I  could  have  expected.  My  aunt  made  her 
promised  visit  within  a  few  days  of  the  conference;  and 
within  a  few  more  days,  Dora's  aunts  called  upon  her,  in 
due  state  and  form.  Similar  but  more  friendly  exchanges 
took  place  afterwards,  usually  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  I  know  that  my  aunt  distressed  Dora's  aunts  veiy 
much,  by  utterly  setting  at  naught  the  dignify  of  fly-convey- 
ance, and  walking  out  to  Putney  at  extraordinary  times,  as 
shortly  after  breakfast  or  just  before  tea;  likewise  by  wearing 
her  boimet  in  any  manner  that  happened  to   be  comfort- 
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able  to  her  head,  without  at  all  defeiring  to  the  prejudices  of 
cin^isatioiL  on  that  subject.  But  Dora's  aunts  soon  agreed  to 
regard  my  aunt  as  an  eccentric  and  somewhat  masculine  lady, 
with  a  strong  understanding ;  and  although  my  aunt  occa- 
sionally ruffled  the  feathers  of  Dora's  aunts,  by  expressing 
heretical  opinions  on  various  points  of  ceremony,  she  loved 
me  too  well  not  to  sacrifice  some  of  her  little  peculiarities  to 
the  general  harmony. 

The  only  member  of  our  small  society,  who  positively 
refused  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  was  Jip.  He  never 
saw  my  aunt  without  immediately  displaying  every  tooth  in 
his  head,  retiring  under  a  chair,  and  growling  incessantly : 
with  now  and  then  a  doleful  howl,  as  if  she  really  were  too 
much  for  his  feelings.  All  kinds  of  treatment  were  tried 
with  him,  coaxing,  scolding,  slapping,  bringing  him  to  Buck- 
ingham Street  (where  he  instantly  dashed  at  the  two  cats,  to 
the  terror  of  all  beholders) ;  but  he  never  could  prevail  upon 
himself  to  bear  my  aunt's  society.  He  would  sometimes  think 
he  had  got  the  better  of  his  objection,  and  be  amiable  for  a 
few  minutes ;  and  then  would  put  up  his  snub  nose,  and  howl 
to  that  extent,  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  blind  him 
and  put  him  in  the  plate-warmer.  At  length,  Dora  regularly 
muffled  him  in  a  towel  and  shut  him  up  ^ere,  whenever  my 
aunt  was  reported  at  the  door. 

One  thing  troubled  me  much,  after  we  had  fallen  into  this 
quiet  train.  It  was,  that  Dora  seemed  by  one  consent  to  be 
i^arded  like  a  pretty  toy  or  plaything.  My  aunt,  with  whom 
she  gradually  became  familiar,  always  called  her  Little 
Blossom ;  and  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Lavinia's  life  was  to  wait 
u^)on  her,  curl  her  hair,  make  ornaments  fbr  her,  and  treat 
her  like  a  pet  duld.  What  Miss  Lavinia  did,  her  sister  did 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  very  odd  to  me ;  but  they  all 
seemed  to  treat  Dora,  in  her  degree,  much  as  Dora  treated 
Jip  in  his. 

1  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  Dora  about  this;  and  one 
day  when  we  were  out  walking  (for  we  were  licensed  by  Miss 
Lavinia,  after  a  while,  to  go  out  walking  by  ourselves),  I  said 
to  her  that  I  wished  she  could  get  them  to  behave  towards 
her  differently. 

"  Because  you  know,  my  darling,"  I  remonstrated,  "  you 
are  not  a  child." 

"  There ! "  said  Dora.     "  Now  you  're  going  to  be  cross ! " 
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• "  CroBS,  my  love  P  "  i 

"  I  am  sure  they  *re  very  kind  to  me,"  said  Dora^  "  anm  I 
am  very  happy."  *V 

"Well!  But  my  dearest  life!"  said  I,  "jot  might  bo 
very  happy,  and  yet  be  treated  rationally." 

Dora  gave  me areproachM  look — the  prettiest  look ! — and 
then  began  to  sob,  saying  if  I  didn't  like  her,  why  had  I  ever 
wanted  so  much  to  be  engaged  to  her  ?  And  why  didn't  I  go 
away  now,  if  I  couldn't  bear  her  ? 

What  could  I  do  but  kiss  away  her  tears,  and  tell  her  how 
1  doted  on  her,  after  that ! 

''I  am  sure  I  am  very  affectionate,"  said  Dora;  '^yoa 
oughtn't  to  be  cruel  to  ine,  Doady !  " 

"  Cruel,  my  precious  love !  As  if  I  would— or  could — ^be 
cruel  to  you,  for  the  world ! " 

''Then  don't  find  fkult  wiiii  me,"  said  Dora,  maku^  a 
rosebud  of  her  mouth ;  **  and  I  '11  be  good." 

1  was  charmed  by  her  presently  asking  me,  of  her  own 
accord,  to  give  her  that  cookery-book  I  had  once  spoken  of, 
and  to  show  her  how  to  keep  accounts,  as  I  had  once  promised 
I  would.  I  brought  the  volume  with  me  on  my  next  visit  (I 
got  it  prettily  bound,  first,  to  make  it  look  less  dry  and  more 
inviting) ;  and  as  we  strolled  about  the  Common,  I  showed 
her  an  old  house-keeping-book  of  my  aunf  s,  and  gave  her  a 
set  of  tablets,  and  a  pretty  litHe  penal  case,  and  box  of  leads, 
to  practise  housekeeping  with. 

But  the  cookery-Look  made  Dora's  head  ache,  and  the 
figures  made  her  cry.  Th  3y  wouldn't  add  up,  she  said.  So 
she  rubbed  them  out,  and  drew  litfle  nosegays,  and  likenesses 
of  me  and  Jip,  all  over  the  tablets. 

Then  I  playAilly  tried  verbal  instruction  m  domestic 
matters,  as  we  walked  about  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Sometimes,  for  example,  when  we  passed  a  butcher's  shop, 
I  would  say : 

''  Now  suppose,  my  pet,  that  we  were  married,  and  you 
were  going  to  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  dinner,  would  you 
know  how  to  buy  it  ?  " 

My  pretty  little  Dora's  face  would  fall,  and  she  would  make 
her  mouth  into  a  bud  again,  as  if  she  would  very  much  prefer 
to  shut  mine  with  a  kiss. 

**  Would  you  know  how  to  buy  it,  my  darling  ?  "  I  would 
repeat,  perhaps,  if  I  were  very  inflexible. 
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Dora  would  think  a  little,  and  then  reply,  perhaps,  with 
great  triumph : 

*'  Why,  the  butcher  would  know  how  to  sell  it,  and  what 
need  I  know  ?     Oh,  you  silly  boy !  " 

So,  when  I  once  asked  Dora,  with  an  eye  to  the  cookeiy- 
book,  what  she  would  do,  if  we  were  married,  and  I  were  to 
say  I  should  like  a  nice  Irish  stew,  she  replied  that  she  would 
teU  the  servant  to  make  it ;  and  then  clapped  her  little  hands 
together  across  my  arm,  and  laughed  in  such  a  charming 
maimer  that  she  was  more  delightful  than  ever. 

Consequently,  the  principal  use  to  which  the  oookery-book 
was  devoted,  was  being  put  down  in  the  oomer  for  Jip  to  stand 
upon.  Bat  Dora  was  so  pleased,  when  she  had  trained  him 
to  stand  upon  it  without  offering  to  come  oS,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hoLd  the  pencil  case  in  his  mouth,  that  I  was  very 
glad  I  had  Tbought  it. 

And  we  fell  back  on  the  guitar-case,  and  the  flower- 
painting,  and  the  songs  about  never  leading  off  dancing,  Ta  ra 
la !  and  were  as  happy  as  the  week  was  long.  I  occasionally 
wished  I  oonld  venture  to  hint  to  Miss  Layinia,  that  she 
treated  the  darling  of  my  heart  a  Httle  too  much  like  a  play- 
thing ;  and  I  sometimes  awoke,  as  it  were,  wondering  to  find 
that  I  had  faJleoL  into  the  general  fiEtuit,  and  treated  her  like  a 
plaything  too — but  not  often. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

MlHOUilEf. 

I  FEEL  as  if  it  were  not  for  me  to  record,  eyen  though  this 
manxLscript  is  intended  for  no  eyes  but  mine,  how  hard  I 
worked  at  that  tremendous  shorthand,  and  all  improvement 
appertaining  to  it,  in  my  sense  of  responsibilily  to  Dora  and 
her  aunts.  I  will  only  add,  to  what  I  have  already  written 
of  my  perseverance  at  this  time  of  my  life,  and  of  a  patient 
and  continuous  energy  which  then  began  to  be  matured  within 
me,  and  which  I  know  to  be  the  strong  part  of  my  character, 
if  it  have  any  strength  at  all,  that  there,  on  looking  back,  I 
find  the  source  of  my  success.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
worldly  matters ;  many  men  have  worked  much  harder,  and 
not  succeeded  half  so  well ;  but  I  never  could  have  done  what  I 
have  done,  without  the  habits  of  punctoaliiy,  order,  and 
diligence,  without  the  determination  to  concentrate  myself  on 
one  object  at  a  time,  no  matter  how  quickly  its  successor 
should  come  upon  its  heels,  which  I  then  formed.  Heaven 
knows  I  write  this  in  no  spirit  of  self-laudation.  The  man 
who  reviews  his  own  life,  as  I  do  mine,  in  going  on  here, 
from  page  to  page,  had  need  to  have  been  a  good  man  indeed, 
if  he  would  be  spared  the  sharp  consciousness  of  many  talents 
neglected,  many  opportunities  wasted,  many  erratic  and  per- 
verted feelings  constantly  at  war  within  his  breast,  and 
defeating  him.  I  do  not  hold  one  natural  gift,  I  dare  say, 
that  I  have  not  abused.  My  meaning  simply  is,  that  what- 
ever I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart 
to  do  well;  that  whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  haye 
devoted  myself  to  completely;  that,  in  great  aims  and  in 
small,  I  have  always  been  thoroughly  in  earnest.  I  have 
never  believed  it  possible  that  any  natural  or  improved 
ability  can  claim  immunity  from  the  companionship  of  the 
steady,  plain,  hard-working  qualities,  and  hope  to  gain  its 
«nd.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  such  fulfilment  on  this  earth. 
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Some  happy  talent,  and  some  fortunate  opportunify,  may  form 
the  two  sides  of  the  ladder  on  which  some  men  mount,  but 
the  rounds  of  that  ladder  must  be  made  of  stuff  to  stand  wear 
aad  tear;  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  thoroughgoing, 
ardent,  and  sincere  earnestness.  Never  to  put  one  hand  to 
anything,  on  which  I  could  throw  my  whole  self;  and  never 
to  affect  depreciation  of  my  work,  whatever  it  was ;  I  Jfind, 
now,  to  have  been  my  golden  rules. 

How  much  of  the  practice  I  have  just  reduced  to  precept, 
I  owe  to  Agnes,  I  will  not  repeat  here.  My  narrative  pro- 
ceeds to  Agnes,  with  a  thankM.  love. 

She  came  on  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  to  the  Doctor's.  Mr. 
Wickfield  was  the  Doctor's  old  friend,  and  the  Doctor  wished 
to  talk  with  him,  and  do  him  good.  It  had  been  matter  of 
conversation  with  Agnes  when  she  was  last  in  town,  and  this 
visit  was  the  result.  She  and  her  father  came  together.  I 
was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  from  her  that  she  had  engaged 
to  find  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Mrs.  Keep,  whose 
rheumatic  complaint  required  change  of  air,  and  who  would 
be  charmed  to  have  it  in  such  company.  Neither  was  I  sur- 
prised when,  on  the  very  next  day,  Uriah,  like  a  dutiful  son, 
brought  his  worthy  mother  to  take  possession. 

*'  Yon  see,  Master  Copperfield,''  said  he,  as  he  forced  him- 
self upon  my  company  for  a  turn  in  the  Doctor's  garden, 
**  where  a  person  loves,  a  person  is  a  little  jealous — leastways, 
anxious  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  beloved  oue." 

*'  Of  whom  are  you  jealous,  now  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Thanks  to  you.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  returned,  "  of  no 
one  in  particular  just  at  present— no  male  person,  at  least." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  jealous  of  a  female  person  ?  " 

He  gave  me  a  sidelong  glance  out  of  his  sinister  red  eyes, 
aad  laughed. 

"Reidly,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  said,  " — I  should  say 
Mister,  but  I  know  you'll  excuse  the  abit  I  've  got  into— 
you  're  so  insinuating,  that  you  draw  me  like  a  corkscrew  ! 
Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  putting  his  fish-like  hand 
on  mine,  ''  I  'm  not  a  lady's  man  in  general,  sir,  and  I  never 
was,  witti  Mrs.  Strong." 

His  eyes  looked  green  now,  as  they  watched  mine  with  a 
rascally  cunning. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I. 

"Why,  though  I  am  a  lawyer,  Master  Copperfield,"  he 
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replied,  with  a  dxy  gnit,  ^'  I  mean,  jiuat  at  pieBeni^  vloit  I 
aay." 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  your  look?"  I  BBtoried, 
quidtly. 

^'By  my  look?  Dear  me,  Coppecfield,  liiat's  Gfaacp  pno^ 
tioe !     What  do  I  mean  by  my  look  ?  " 

«  Yea."  said  I.     "  By  your  look" 

He  seemed  very  much  amused,  and  laughed  aa  heartily  aa 
it  waa  in  his  nature  to  langh.  After  some  acrafOBg  of  his 
chin  with  his  hand,  he  went  on  to  say,  with  h^  eyes  cast 
downward — still  scraping,  very  slowly : 

"  When  I  was  but  a  numble  derk,  she  always  looked  down 
upon  me.  She  waa  for  ever  having  my  Agnes  bafikwards 
and  fbrwarda  at  her  ouse,  and  she  was  for  ever  being  a  fiaeud 
to  you,  Mafiter  Copperfield ;  but  I  waa  too  f^  bflinffwft  bflc^ 
myselj^  to  be  noticed." 

<<  Well?"  said  I;  ''auppoae  yo«  wave!" 

^*  — ^And  beneath  him,  too,"  puiBued  Unah,  Tery  diatmctlyy 
and  1991  a  meditative  tone  of  voice,  aa  he  contimifid  to  acta^ 
hifl  chin. 

''  Dont  you  know  the  Doetor  better,"  au^  It  "  than  to 
suppose  him  conscioiis  of  your  ezistesioe,  when  yon  were  not 
before  him?" 

He  directed  his  eyes  at  me  in  that  sideloBg  giamoe  again, 
and  he  made  his  face  very  lantern-jawed,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience pf  scraping,  aa  he  answered : 

''  Oh  dear,  I  am  not  referring  to  tiba  Docter !  OAi  no, 
poor  man !     I  mean  Mr.  Maldon ! " 

My  heart  quite  died  within  me.  AH  my  old  donbtB  and 
appreheosiozis  on  that  subject,  all  the  Doctor's  happinesB  and 
peace,  all  the  mingled  possibilities  of  innooence  and  compro- 
mise, that  I  could  not  unravel,  I  saw,  in  a  momsB^  at  HiB 
mercy  of  this  fellow's  twisting. 

^'  He  never  could  oome  into  the  (^oe,  without  ordeidng  and 
shoving  me  about,"  said  Uriah.  '^  One  of  yoar  £a«  genlJe- 
men  he  waa !  I  was  very  meek  and  umble  and  I  am.  But 
1  didn't  like  that  sort  of  thing — and  I  don't ! " 

He  left  off  scraping  his  diin,  and  subbsd  in  his  Qheofca 
until  they  seemed  to  meet  inaide ;  keeping  hia  sideloiBg  giamce 
upon  me  all  the  while. 

''  She  is  one  of  your  lovely  women,  she  ia^"  he  panned, 
when  he  had  slowly  restored  his  face  to  its  nohual  fbrm ; 
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'' and  i«ady  to  be  no  frieoEkd  to  eaeh  as  me,  Ilnow.  She's 
jtot  the  penon  as  wcrolil  pot  my  Agnes  tip  to  higlier  sett  of 
gome.  Now,  I  am'1;  one  of  yotcp  lady's  men,  Mastor 
Oopperfielid ;  but  I'^  liad  eym  in  x&y  ed,  a  -pr&t^  hmg  tame 
baok.  We  nmble  oam  hm^  got  eyes,  moetiy  speaiEin^-Haid 
we  look  out  of  'em." 

I  endeavoured  to  affpear  tmconsidoiiB  and  met  disifukltody 
but,  I  saw  in  bis  &uce,  witk  poor  snocese. 

"Now,  I'm  not  a  going  to  let  myself  be  rtm  down, 
Copperfield,"  be  conliimed,  raising  that  part  of  bis  oonn- 
tenance,  wbere  bis  red  eyebrows  would  bave  been  if  be  had 
bad  asy,  with  malignant  tritmrpb,  '*  and  I  sball  do  what  I 
can  to  put  a  stop  to  this  Mendsbip.  I  don't  approve  of  it. 
I  d<m't  mind  acteowledging  to  yon  that  I've  got  rsitheir  a 
grodgcng  ^Hspositkni,  and  want  to  keep  off  all  istnadars.  I 
adn't  a  going,  if  I  ktiow  it,  to  run  tbe  risk  of  being  plotted 
against." 

**Y(m  are  always  plotting,  and  dehide  youneSf  isto  the 
belief  tiiait  everybody  else  is  doing  tlie  like,  I  lidsk," 
said  I. 

"  Perhaps  so.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  replied.  **  Bat  I've 
got  a  motive,  as  my  feUow-partner  used  to  sir^;  and  I  go  at 
it  tooth  flDDtd  nail.  I  mnsn't  be  put  upon,  as  auumble person, 
too  mnch.  I  oan't  allow  people  in  my  way.  Eeally  they 
must  oome  out  of  the  oart.  Master  Copperfield ! " 

**  I  don't  undeistand  you,"  said  I. 

"  Don't  you,  though  ?  "  he  returned,  with  one  cf  his  jerks. 
'^I'm  astonished  at  that.  Master  Copperfield,  you  being 
usuaJly  se  quick!  I'll  try  to  be  plainer,  aziol^r  tone. — ^Is 
that  Mr.  Maldon  a*n(xrseback,  ringing  at  the  gaito,  sir?" 

"  It  looks  like  him,"  I  replied,  as  oaJ:<eleesfy  as  I  could. 

Uriah  stopped  short,  put  his  hands  between  bis  great  knobs 
of  knees,  and  doubled  himself  up  wilih  langlnter.  With 
perfectly  silent  laughter.  Not  a  sound  escaped  from  him.  I 
was  so  repelled  by  his  o&ms  behaviour,  partiMkBiy  by  this 
conchiding  instance,  that  I  turned  away  without  asny  ceremony ; 
and  left  him  doubled  up  in  the  middle  of  1^  gevden,  like  a 
scareetow  in  want  of  sapport. 

It  was  not  on  iiiat  evening ;  but,  as  I  welliQSQember,  on  like 
next  evening  but  cne,  which  was  a  Sa;tarday;  ^lat  I  took 
Agnes  to  see  Dora.  I  had  arranged  the  visit  beforehand, 
iviA  MiBB  Lavinia ;  and  Agnes  was  expected  to  toa. 
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I  was  in  a  flutter  of  pride  and  amdety ;  pride  in  xnj  dear 
little  betrothed,  and  anziety  that  Agne%  ^oidd  like  her.  All 
the  way  to  Pulaiey,  Agnes  being  inside  the  stage-coach,  and  I 
outside,  I  pictured  Dora  to  myself  in  every  one  of  the  pretty 
looks  I  knew  so  well ;  now  making  up  my  mind  that  I  should 
like  her  to  look  exactly  as  she  looked  at  such  a  time,  and  then 
doubting  whether  I  should  not  prefer  her  looking  as  she 
looked  at  such  another  time;  and  almost  worrying  myself 
into  a  fever  about  it. 

I  was  troubled  by  no  doubt  of  her  being  very  pretty,  in  any 
case ;  but  it  fell  out  that  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  welL 
She  was  not  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  presented  Agnes  to 
her  little  aunts,  but  was  shyly  keeping  out  of  the  way.  I 
knew  where  to  look  for  her,  now ;  and  sure  enough  I  found 
her  stopping  her  ears  again,  behind  the  same  dull  old  door. 

At  first  she  wouldn't  come  at  all ;  and  then  she  pleaded  for 
Ave  minutes  by  my  watch.  When  at  length  she  put  her  arm 
through  mine,  to  be  taken  to  the  drawing-room,  her  charming 
lifctle  face  was  flushed,  and  had  never  been  so  pretty.  But, 
when  we  went  into  the  room,  and  it  turned  pale,  she  was  ten 
thousand  times  prettier  yet. 

Dora  was  afraid  of  Agnes.  She  had  told  me  that  she  knew 
Agnes  was  ''  too  clever."  But  when  she  saw  her  looking  at 
once  so  cheerful  and  so  earnest,  and  so  thoughtfiil,  and  so 
good,  she  gave  a  fEunt  little  cry  of  pleased  surprise,  and  just 
put  her  affectionate  arms  round  Agnes's  neck,  and  laid  her 
innocent  cheek  against  her  face. 

I  never  was  so  happy.  I  never  was  so  pleased  as  when  I 
saw  those  two  sit  down  together,  side  by  side.  As  when  I 
saw  my  little  darling  looking  up  so  naturally  to  those  cordial 
eyes.  As  when  I  saw  the  tender,  beautiftd  regard  which 
Agnes  cast  upon  her. 

Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  partook,  in  their  way,  of 
my  joy.  It  was  the  pleasantest  tea-table  in  the  world.  Miss 
Clarissa  presided.  I  cut  and  handed  the  sweet  seed-cake — 
the  little  sisters  had  a  bird-like  fondness  for  picking  up  seeds 
and  pecking  at  sugar ;  Miss  Lavinia  looked  on  with  benignant 
patronage,  as  if  our  happy  love  were  all  her  work ;  and  we 
were  perfectly  contented  with  ourselves  and  one  another. 

The  gentle  cheerfulness  of  Agnes  went  to  all  their  hearts. 
Her  quiet  interest  in  ever3rthing  that  interested  Dora;  her 
manner  of  making  acquaintance  with  Jip  (who  responded 
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instantly) ;  lier  pleasant  way,  when  Dora  was  ashamed  to 
come  over  to  her  usual  seat  by  me ;  her  modest  grace  aad 
ease,  eliciting  a  crowd  of  blushing  little  marks  of  confidence 
from  Dora ;  seemed  to  make  our  circle  quite  complete. 

'*  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Dora,  after  tea,  "  that  you  like  me. 
I  didn't  think  you  would ;  and  I  want,  more  thwi  ever,  to  be 
liked,  now  Julia  Mills  is  gone." 

I  haye  omitted  to  mention  it,  by-the-bye.  Miss  Mills  had 
sailed,  and  Dora  and  I  had  gone  aboard  a  great  East  Indiaman 
at  Grayesend  to  see  her ;  and  we  had  had  preserved  ginger,  and 
guava,  and  other  delicacies  of  that  sort  for  lunch ;  and  we  had 
left  Miss  Mills  weeping  on  a  camp-stool  on  the  quarter-deck, 
with  a  large  new  diary  under  her  arm,  in  which  the  original 
reflections  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  Ocean  were  to  be 
recorded  under  lock  and  key. 

Agnes  said,  she  was  a£raid  I  must  have  given  her  an 
unpromising  Character;  but  Dora  corrected  that  directly. 

"  Oh  no !  "  she  said,  shaking  her  curls  at  me ;  **  it  was  all 
praise.  He  thinks  so  much  of  your  opinion,  that  I  was  quite 
afraid  of  it." 

"My  good  opinion  cannot  strengthen  his  attachment  to 
some  people  whom  he  knows,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  smile ;  ''  it 
is  not  worth  their  having." 

"  But  please  let  me  have  it,"  said  Dora,  in  her  coaxing 
way,  "  if  you  can ! " 

We  made  merry  about  Dora's  wanting  to  be  liked,  and 
Dora  said  I  was  a  goose,  and  she  didn't  like  me  at  any  rate, 
and  the  short  evening  flew  away  on  gossamer-wings.  The 
time  was  at  hand  when  the  coach  was  to  call  for  us.  I  was 
standing  alone  before  the  fire,  when  Dora  came  stealing 
softly  in,  to  give  me  that  usual  precious  little  kiss  before 
I  went. 

**  Don't  you  think,  if  I  had  had  her  for  a  friend  a  long  time 
ago,  Doady,"  said  Dora,  her  bright  eyes  shining  very  brightly, 
and  her  little  right  hand  idly  busjdng  itself  with  one  of 
the  buttons  of  my  coat,  "  I  might  have  been  more  clever 
perhaps  ?  " 

"  My  love !  "  said  I,  "  what  nonsense !  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  nonsense  ?  "  returned  Dora,  without 
looking  at  me.  *  "  Are  you  sure  it  is  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  I  am ! " 

"I  have  forgotten,"  said  Dora,  still  turning  the  button 
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sound  and  roimd,  *^  wliat  zdatioa  -Agues  is  to  you,  you  den 
bad  boy." 

"  No  blood^^elatioV  I  ]*epUed ;  '^  but  we  were  brought  up 
together,  like  brotibier  and  aijster." 

^'I  wonder  why  you  ever  Ml  in  love  with  me?"  said  Dora, 
beginnmg  oi^  aaoliher  button  of  my  coat. 

'^  Perhaps  because  I  couldn't  see  you,  and  not  love  you, 
Dora!" 

^  Suppose  you  had  never  seen  me  at  aJl,"  said  Dora,  going 
to  anothar  button. 

^'  Suppose  we  had  never  been  bom ! "  said  I,  gaily« 

I  wondered  what  she  was  thinking  about,  as  I  glanoed  in 
admiring  silence  at  the  little  soft  hand  travelling  up  the  row 
of  buttons  on  my  coat,  and  at  the  clustering  hair  that  lay 
against  my  breast,  and  at  the  lashes  of  her  downcast  eyes, 
a^ghtiy  rising  as  they  followed  her  idle  fingers.  At  length 
her  eyes  wero  lifted  up  to  mine,  and  she  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
give  me,  more  thoughtfully  than  usual,  tiiat  precious  little 
kiss-^-^moe,  twice,  throe  tune» — and  went  out  of  the  room. 

They  all  came  back  together  within  five  minutes  afterwards, 
and  Dora's  unusual  l^ughtfiilnese  wajB  quite  gone  then.  She 
was  laughingly  resolved  to  put  Jip  through  ^e  whole  of  his 
performances,  before  the  coach  came.  They  took  some  time 
(not  BO  much  on  account  of  their  variety,  as  Jip's  reluctance), 
and  were  still  unfinished  when  it  was  heard  at  the  door. 
There  was  a  hurried  but  affectionate  parting  between  Agnes 
and  herself;  and  Dora  was  to  write  to  Agnes  (wbo  was  not 
to  mind  her  letters  being  foolish,  she  said),  and  Agnes  was  to- 
write  to  Dora ;  and  they  had  a  second  parting  at  the  coach- 
door,  and  a  third  when  Dora,  Hi  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Miss  Lavinia,  would  come  running  out  once  more  to  remind 
Agnes  at  the  coach-window  about  writing,  and  to  shake  her 
curls  at  me  on  the  box. 

Tbe  stage-coach  was  to  put  us  down  near  Coyent  Garden, 
where  we  were  to  take  another  stage-coach  for  Highgate. 
I  was  impatient  for  the  short  walk  in  the  interval,  that  Agnes 
might  praise  Dora  to  me.  Ah  !  what  praise  it  was !  How 
lovingly  and  fervently  did  it  commend  the  pretty  creature  1 
had  won,  with  aU  her  artless  graces  best  displayed,  to  my 
most  gentle  care  !  How  thoughti^y  remind  me,  yet  with  no 
pretence  of  doing  so,  of  the  trust  in  which  I  held  the  orphan 
dbiU! 
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Never,  never,  had  I  laved  Dora  so  deeply  and  traly  ae  I 
loved  lier  that  night.  When  we  had  again  aJighted,  a&d 
were  walking  in  theSstarlight  along  the  quiet  road  that  led  to 
the  Doctor's  house,  I  told  Agnes  it  was  her  doing. 

"'When  you  were  sitting  hy  her/*  said  I,  "  you  seemed  to 
be  no  less  her  guardian  angel  than  mine ;  and  you  seem  so 
sow,  Agnes." 

**  A  poor  ang^"  she  returned,  "  but  faithful." 

The  olear  tone  of  her  voice  going  straight  to  my  heart, 
made  it  natural  to  me  to  say : 

"The  cheexfiilness  that  belongs  to  you,  Agnes  (and  to  no 
one  else  that  ever  I  have  seen),  is  so  restored,  I  have  observed 
to-day,  that  I  have  begun  to  hope  you  are  happier  at  home  ?" 

"  I  am  happier  in  myself,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  quite  cheerfal 
and  light-hearted." 

I  glanced  at  the  serene  face  looking  upward,  and  thought 
it  was  the  stars  that  made  it  seem  so  noble.  ' 

"  There  has  been  no  change  at  home,"  said  Agnes,  after  a 
few  moments. 

"  No  fresh  reference,"  said  I,  "  to — I  wouldn't  distress  you, 
Agnes,  but  I  cannot  help  asking — ^to  what  we  spoke  of,  when 
-we  parted  laat?" 

^'  No,  none,"  she  answered. 

''  I  have  thought  so  much  about  it." 

"  You  must  think  less  about  it.     Remember  that  I  confide . 
in  simple  love  and  truth  at  last.     Hove  no  apprehensions  for 
me,  Trotwood,"  she  added,  after  a  moment ;  "  the  step  you 
dread  my  taking,  I  shall  never  take." 

Although  I  think  I  had  never  really  feared  it,  in  any  season 
of  cool  reflection,  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  me  to  have 
this  assurance  &om  her  own  truthful  lips.  I  told  her  so, 
earnestly. 

"  And  when  this  visit  is  over,"  said  I, — "  for  we  may  not 
be  alone  another  time, — ^how  long  is  it  likely  to  be,  my  dear 
Agnes,  before  you  come  to  London  again  ?  " 

"  Probably  a  hmg  time,"  she  replied ;  "  I  think  it  will  be 
best — &x  papa's  sake — ^to  remain  at  home.  We  are  not  likely 
to  meet  often,  for  some  time  to  come ;  but  I  shall  be  a  good 
eecrespondfint  of  Dora's,  and  we  shall  frequently  hear  of  one 
another  that  way." 

We  w«re  now  within  the  Ettle  court-yard  of  the  Doctor's 
cottage.     It  was  growing  late.     There  was  a  light  in  the 
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window  of  Mrs.  Strong's  chamber,  and  Agnes,  pointing  to  it, 
bade  me  good  nigbt.  * 

"Do  not  be  troubled,"  she  said,  giving  me  ber  band,  "by 
our  misfortunes  and  anxieties.  I  can  be  bappier  in  nothing 
than  in  your  happiness.  If  you  can  ever  give  me  help,  rely 
upon  it  I  will  ask  you  for  it.     God  bless  you  always !  " 

In  her  beaming  smile,  and  in  these  last  tones  of  her 
cheerful  voice,  I  seemed  again  to  see  and  hear  my  little  Dora 
in  her  company.  I  stood  awhile,  looking  through  the  porch 
at  the  stars,  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  then 
walked  slowly  forth.  I  had  engaged  a  bed  at  a  decent 
alehouse  dose  by,  and  was  going  out  at  the  gate,  when, 
happening  to  turn  my  head,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  Doctor's 
study.  A  half-reproachful  fancy  came  into  my  mind,  that  he 
had  been  working  at  the  Dictionary  without  my  help.  With 
the  view  of  seeing  if  this  were  so,  and,  in  any  case,  of  bidding 
him  good  night,  if  he  were  yet  sitting  among  his  books,  I 
turned  back,  and  going  softly  across  the  hall,  and  gently 
opening  the  door,  looked  in. 

The  first  person  whom  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  by  the  sober 
light  of  the  shaded  lamp,  was  Uriah.  He  was  standing  olose 
beside  it,  with  one  of  his  skeleton  hands  over  his  mouth,  and 
the  other  resting  on  the  Doctor's  table.  The  Doctor  sat  in 
his  study  chair,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  Mr. 
Wickfield,  sorely  troubled  and  distressed,  was  leaning  forward^ 
irresolutely  touching  the  Doctor's  arm. 

For  an  instant,  I  supposed  that  the  Doctor  was  ill.  I 
hastily  advanced  a  step  under  that  impression,  wh^i  I  met 
Uriah's  eye,  and  saw  what  was  the  matter.  I  would  have 
withdrawn,  but  the  Doctor  made  a  gesture  to  detain  me,  and 
I  remained. 

"  At  any  rate,"  observed  Uriah,  with  a  writhe  of  his  ungainly 
person,  "  we  may  keep  the  door  shut.  We  needn't  make  it 
known  to  all  the  town." 

Saying  which,  he  went  on  his  toes  to  the  door,  which  I  had 
left  open,  and  carefully  closed  it.  He  then  came  back,  and 
took  up  his  former  position.  There  was  an  obtrusive  show  of 
compassionate  zeal  in  his  voice  and  manner,  more  intoler- 
able — at  least  to  me — ^than  any  demeanour  he  could  have 
assumed. 

"  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me.  Master  Copperfield,'* 
said  Uriah,  "  to  point  out  to  Doctor  Strong  what  you  and  me 
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have  already  talked  about.     You  didn't  exactly  understand 
me,  though ! " 

I  gave  him  a  look,  but  no  other  answer ;  and,  going  to  my 
good  old  master,  said  a  few  words  that  I  meant  to  be  words 
of  comfort  and  encouragement.  He  put  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  as  it  had  been  his  custom  to  do  when  I  was  quite  a 
little  fellow,  but  did  not  lift  his  grey  head. 

**  As  you  didn't  understand  me,  Master  Copperfield," 
resumed  Uriah  in  the  same  officious  manner,  ''  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  umbly  mentioning,  being  among  Mends,  that  I  have 
called  Doctor  Strong's  attention  to  the  goings-on  of  Mrs.  Strong. 
It 's  much  against  the  grain  with  me,  I  assure  you,  Copper- 
field,  to  be  concerned  in  anything  so  unpleasant ;  but  really, 
as  it  is,  we  're  all  mixing  ourselves  up  with  what  oughtn't 
to  be.  That  was  what  my  meaning  was,  sir,  when  you  didn't 
understand  me." 

I  wonder  now,  when  I  recall  his  leer,  that  I  did  not  collar 
him,  and  try  to  shake  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

"I  dare  say  I  didn't  make  myself  very  dear,"  he  went  on, 
"  nor  you  neither.  Naturally,  we  was  both  of  us  inclined  to 
give  such  a  subject  a  wide  berth.  Hows'ever,  at  last  I  have 
niade  up  my  mind  to  speak  plain ;  and  I  have  mentioned  to 
Doctor  Strong  that— did  you  speak,  sir  ?" 

This  was  to  the  Doctor,  who  had  moaned.  The  sound 
Blight  have  touched  any  heart,  I  thought,  but  it  had  no  effect 
upon  Uriah's. 

"  —  mentioned  to  Doctor  Strong,"  he  proceeded,  "  that  any 
one  may  see  that  Mr.  Maldon,  and  the  lovely  and  agreeable 
lady  as  is  Doctor  Strong's  wife,  are  too  sweet  on  one  another. 
Keally  the  time  is  come  (we  being  at  present  all  mixing 
ourselves  up  with  what  oughtn't  to  be),  when  Doctor  Strong 
must  be  told  that  this  was  fidl  as  plain  to  everybody  as  the 
son,  before  Mr.  Maldon  went  to  India ;  that  Mr.  Maldon  made 

excuses  to  come  back,  for  nothing  else ;  and  that  he 's  always 
here,  for  nothing  else.     When  you  come  in,  sir,  I  was  jtist 

putting  it  to  my  fellow-partner,"  towards  whom  he  turned,  "  to 

say  to  Doctor  Strong  upon  his  word  and  honor,  whether  he  'd 

ever  been  of  this  opinion  long  ago,  or  not.      Come,  'Mr. 

Wick£eld,  sir !    Would  you  be  so  good  as  tell  us  ?    Yes  or 

no,  sir  ?     Ck>me,  partner ! " 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield, 

again   laying  his  irresolute  hand  upon  the  Doctor's  arm. 
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''  don't  ottaoh  too  muoh.  weigiht  to  aay  suspicioiis  I  may  have 
entertained." 

''  There ! ''  cried  Uriah,  Rhftking  his  head.  ''  What  a  nekn- 
eboly  oonfimuddon :  ain't  it?  Him!  Such  an  old  friend! 
Bless  your  soul,  when  I  was  nothing  bat  a  dork  in  his  office, 
Coppexfieldy  I  'to  seen  him  twenty  times,  if  I  'tb  seen  him 
once,  quite  in  a  taking  about  it—quite  put  out,  you  know 
(and  yery  proper  in  him  as  a  iedSket;  I  'm  sure  I  can't  blame 
him),  to  think  that  Miss  Agnes  was  mixing  heore^  up  with 
what  oughtn't  to  be." 

''  My  dear  Strong,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield  in  a  tremulous  mce, 
<<  my  good  friend,  I  needn't  teU  you  that  it  has  beeu  my  vice 
to  look  fbr  some  one  master  motive  iu  everybody,  and  to  try 
all  actions  by  one  narrow  test.  I  may  have  fSallen  into  sach 
doubts  as  I  have  had,  through  tins  mistake." 

**  You  have  had  doubts,  Wickfield,"  said  the  Doctor,  without 
lifidng  up  his  head.     "  You  have  had  doubts." 

"  Speak  up,  £b11ow  partner,"  urged  Uriah. 

"  I  had,  at  one  time,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  "  I— 
God  fbrgiye  me— I  thought  you  had." 

''  No,  no,  no ! "  returned  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of  moss 
pathetic  grief. 

'*I  thought,  at  one  time,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  **that 
you  wished  to  send  Maldon  abroad  to  effect  a  desirable 
separation." 

**No,  no,  no!"  returned  the  Doctor.  "To  give  Amiio 
pleasure,  by  making  some  provision  for  the  companion  of  her 
childhood.     Nothing  else." 

"  So  I  found,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  "  I  couldn't  doubt  it, 
when  you  told  me  so.  But  I  thought — ^I  implore  you  to 
remember  the  narrow  construction  which  has  been  mj 
besetting  sin — ^that,  in  a  case  where  thwe  was  so  much  dis- 
parity in  point  of  years — " 

'^  That 's  the  way  to  put  it,  you  see.  Master  Coppenrfield ! " 
observed  Uriah,  with  friwmng  and  offensive  pity. 

"  —  a  lady  of  such  youth,  and  such  attractions,  however  real 
her  respect'fbr  you,  might  have  been  infiueojoed  in  marrying,  by 
worldly  considerations  only.  I  made  no  allowance  for  innu- 
merable feelings  and  circumstances  thai  may  have  all  tended 
to  good.     For  Heaven's  sake  remember  that !  " 

"  How  kind  he  puts  it ! "  said  Uriah,  shaking  his  head* 

^'Always  observing  her  from  one  point  of  view,"  said  Sir. 
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Wick&^ ;  ^  but  by  all  tliat  is  dear  to  yon,  mj  old  Mend,  I 
entreat  joa  to  eonsider  what  it  was ;  I  am  Horoed  to  confess 
BOW,  having  no  escape — ** 

"No!  There's  no  way  out  of  it,  Mr.  Wickfidd,  sir,'' 
observed  Uriah,  "  when  it 's  got  to  this." 

<<  —  tiiat  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  glancing  helplessly 
and  distractedly  at  his  partner,  ''that  I  did  doubt  her,  and 
tJiink  her  wanting  in  her  duty  to  yon ;  and  that  I  did  some- 
times, if  I  must  say  all,  feel  ayerse  to  Agnes  bdng  in  such  a 
familiar  relation  towards  her,  as  to  see  what  I  saw,  or  in  my 
diseased  theory  fancied  that  I  saw.  I  never  mentioned  this 
to  any  one. .  I  never  inaant  it  to  be  known  to  any  one.  And 
thongh  it  is  terrible  to  yon  to  hear,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  quite 
sabdued,  "  if  you  knew  how  terrible  it  is  to  me  to  tell,  you 
would  feel  compassion  &r  me ! " 

The  Doctor,  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  natore,  pnt  out 
his  hand.  Mr.  Wickfield  held  it  for  a  little  while  in  his,  with 
his  head  bowed  down. 

"  1  am  sure,*"  said  Uriah,  writhing  himself  into  the  silence 
like  a  Cknger-eel,  "  that  tins  is  a  subject  j^ill  of  unpleasant- 
ness to  everybody.  But  since  we  have  got  so  far,  I  ought  to 
take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that  Copperfield  has  noticed 
it  too." 

I  tocned  upon  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  dared  refer 
to  me! 

"  Oh !  it 's  very  kind  of  you,  Copperfield,"  zetnmed  UriaJi, 
miilTiUf^yig  all  over,  ''  and  we  all  know  what  an  amiable  cha- 
racter yours  is ;  but  you  know  that  Hie  moment  I  spoke  to 
you  the  other  night,  you  knew  what  I  meant.  You  know  you 
knew  what  I  meant,  Copperfiidd.  Don't  deny  it !  You  deny 
it  widi  the  best  intentions ;  but  don't  do  it,  Copperfield." 

I  saw  the  nuld  eye  of  the  good  old  Doctor  turned  upon  me 
&r  a  moment,  and  I  felt  that  the  confdssion  of  my  old  mis- 
givings and  remembrances  was  too  plainly  written  in  my  face 
to  be  overlooked.  It  was  of  no  use  raging.  I  could  not  omdo 
that.     Say  what  I  would,  I  conld  not  unsay  it. 

We  were  silent  again,  and  remained  so,  until  the  Doctor 
rose  and  walked  twice  or  thrice  across  the  room.  Presently 
he  retimed  to  where  his  chair  stood ;  and,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  it,  and  occasionally  putting  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes,  with  a  simple  honesfy  ^at  did  him  more  honor,  to  my 
thinking,  than  any  diagoise  he  coold  have  aflbcted,  said : 
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"  I  have  been  much  to  blame.  I  believe  I  have  been  very 
much  to  blame.  I  have  exposed  one  whom  I  hold  in  my 
heart,  to  trials  and  aspersions — I  call  them  ajspersions,  even 
to  have  been  conceived  in  anybody's  inmost  mind — of  which 
she  never,  but  for  me,  could  have  been  the  object." 

Uriah  Heep  gave  a  kind  of  snivel.  I  think  to  expre^ 
sympathy. 

"  Of  which  my  Annie,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  never,  but  for 
me,  could  have  been  the  object.  Gentlemen,  I  am  old  now, 
as  you  know;  I  do  not  feel,  to-night,  that  I  have  much  to 
live  for.  But  my  life — ^my  Life — upon  the  truth  and  honor 
of  the  dear  lady  who  has  been  the  subject  of  this  conversa- 
tion ! " 

I  do  not  think  that  the  best  embodiment  of  chivalry,  the 
realisation  of  the  handsomest  and  most  romantic  figure  ever 
imagined  by  painter,  could  have  said  this  with  a  more 
impressive  and  affecting  dignity  than  the  plain  old  Doctor 
did. 

*'  But  I  am  not  prepared,"  he  went  on,  "  to  deny — ^perhaps 
I  may  have  been,  without  knowing  it,  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared to  admit — ^that  I  may  have  unwittingly  ensnared  that 
lady  into  an  unhappy  marriage.  I  am  a  man  quite  unac- 
customed to  observe ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  ob- 
servation of  several  people,  of  different  ages  and  positions, 
all  too  plainly  tending  in  one  direction  (and  that  so  natural), 
is  better  than  mine." 

I  have  often  admired,  as  I  have  elsewhere  described,  his 
benignant  manner  towards  his  youthfdl  wife ;  but  the  respect- 
ful tenderness  he  manifested  in  every  reference  to  her  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  almost  reverential  manner  in  which  he  put 
away  j&om  him  the  lightest  doubt  of  her  integrity,  exalted 
him,  in  my  eyes,  beyond  description. 

"  I  married  that  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  when  she  was 
extremely  young.  I  took  her  to  myself  when  her  character 
was  scarcely  formed.  So  far  as  it  was  developed,  it  had  been 
my  happiness  to  form  it.  I  knew  her  father  weU.  I  knew 
her  wdl.  I  had  taught  her  what  I  could,  for  the  love  of  all 
her  beautiful  and  virtuous  qualities.  If  I  did  her  wrong ;  as 
I  fear  I  did,  in  taking  advantage  (but  I  never  meant  it)  of 
her  gratitude  and  her  affiection  ,*  I  ask  pardon  of  that  lady,  in 
my  heart ! " 

He  walked  across  the  room,  and  came  back  to  the  same 
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place ;  holding  the  chair  with  a  grasp  that  trembled,  like  his 
sabdued  voice,  in  its  earnestness. 

''  I  regarded  myself  as  a  refiige,  for  her,  from  the  dangers 
and  vidssitudes  of  Hfe.  I  persuaded  myself  that,  unequal 
though  we  were  in  years,  she  would  Hve  tranquilly  and  con- 
tentedly with  me.  I  did  not  shut  out  of  my  consideration  the 
time  when  I  should  leave  her  free,  and  still  young  and  still 
beautiful,  but  with  her  judgment  more  matured — ^no,  gentle- 
men— ^upon  my  truth ! " 

His  homely  figure  seemed  to  be  lightened  up.  by  his  fideUiy 
oad  generosity.  Every  word  he  uttered  had  a  force  that  no 
other  grace  could  have  imparted  to  it. 

"  My  life  with  this  lady  has  been  very  happy.  Until  to- 
night, I  have  had  uninterrupted  occasion  to  bless  the  day  on 
which  I  did  her  great  injustice.'' 

His  voice,  more  and  more  faltering  in  the  utterance  of  these 
words,  stopped  for  a  few  moments ;  then  he  went  on : 

"  Once  awakened  £x)m  my  dream — I  have  been  a  poor 
dreamer,  in  one  way  or  other,  all  my  life — I  see  how  natural 
it  ia  that  she  should  have  some  regretful  feeling  towards  her 
old  companion  and  her  equal.  That  she  does  regard  him 
^ih  some  innocent  regret,  with  some  blameless  thoughts  of 
what  might  have  been,  but  for  me,  is,  I  fear,  too  true.  Much 
that  I  have  seen,  but  not  noted,  has  come  back  upon  me  with 
new  meaning,  during  this  last  trying  hour.  But,  beyond  this, 
gentlemen,  ^e  dear  lady's  name  never  must  be  coupled  with 
a  word,  a  breath,  of  doubt." 

For  a  little  while,  his  eye  kindled  and  his  voice  was  firm ; 
for  a  little  while  he  was  again  silent.  Presently,  he  proceeded 
as  before: 

**  It  only  remains  for  me,  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  the  un- 
happiness  I  have  occasioned,  as  submissively  as  I  can.  It  is 
she  who  should  reproach ;  not  I.  To  save  her  £x)m  miscon- 
struction, cruel  misconstruction,  that  even  my  Mends  have  not 
been  able  to  avoid,  becomes  my  duty.  The  more  retired  we 
live,  the  better  I  shall  discharge  it.  And  when  the  time 
comes — ^may  it  come  soon,  if  it  be  His  merciful  pleasure ! — 
^hen  my  death  shall  release  her  from  constraint,  I  shall  dose 
my  eyes  upon  her  honored  iojce,  with  unbounded  confidence 
and  love ;  and  leave  her,  with  no  sorrow  then,  to  happier  and 
brighter  days." 

I  could  not  see  him  for  the  tears  which  his  earnestness  and 
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goodnoBs,  BO  adorned  by,  and  bo  adaanngy  the  perfiact  aiinpliciiy 
of  his  manner,  brought  into  my  eyes.  He  had  mcfreSL  to  the 
doooty  "when  he  added : 

**  GenUeuken,  I  have  ahown  y^u  my  heart.  I  am  sore  yra 
will  respect  it.  What  we  hare  said  to-night  is  never  to  he 
said  more.  Wickfield,  gi^  me  an  old  Mend^s  aim  up- 
stairs ! " 

Mr.  Wickfield  hastened  to  him.  WiiiLoiit  intonchaiiging  a 
word  they  went  slowly  out  of  the  room  ix}gefihm,  Uxtah  look- 
ing after  theon. 

*'  Well,  Master  Ooppfli^eld ! "  sadd  Unbh,  meolfytoniing  to 
me.  "  The  thing  haoa't  took  quite  tibie  torn  that  might  have 
been  expected,  fbr  the  old  Scholar* — what  an  eoEoeileBt  man ! — 
is  as  bHnd  as  a  bxickbat ;  but  Mm  fismily  's  ont  of  tiie  cart,  1 
think!" 

I  needed  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  be  so  madfy  eooxsged 
as  1  never  was  before,  and  new  have  been  riaoe. 

'<  You  villain,'*  said  I,  *'  what  do  yon  mean  by  eninpping 
me  into  your  aehemea?  How  dan  you  appeal  to  me  just 
now,  yi»n  Mm  rascal,  as  if  w«  had  been  in  dssraianon  to- 
gether?" 

As  we  stood,  ftoot  to  finmt,  I  saw  so  plainly,  in  the  stealihy 
exultation  <^  his  &oe,  what  I  already  ao  plainly  knew;  I 
mean  that  he  forced  his  confidence  upon  me,  ezpnssly  to 
make  me  miserable,  and  had  set  a  deliberate  trap  to  me  in 
this  very  matter ;  that  I  couldn't  bear  it  The  whole  of  his 
lank  cheek  was  invitingly  before  me,  and  I  strode  it  with  my 
open  hand  with  that  force  that  my  fingers  tingled  as  if  I  had 
burnt  them. 

He  caught  the  hand  in  his,  and  we  stood  in  that  ooonanon, 
looking  at  each  other.  We  stood  so,  a  long  time;  long 
enough  for  me  to  see  the  white  marks  of  my  fingers  die  out  of 
the  deep  red  of  Ms  cheek,  and  leave  it  a  deeper  red. 

"  Coppeifietid,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  breathless  voice, 
"  have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?  " 

'^  I  have  taken  leave  of  you,"  said  I,  wresting  my  hand 
away.     "  Yon  dog,  I  *11  know  no  more  of  you." 

**  Won't  you  ? "  said  he,  oonstrained  by  the  pain  of  his 
cheek  to  put  his  hand  there.  "  Perhaps  yon  won't  be  able  t^ 
help  it.     Isn't  this  nngmteful  of  you,  now?" 

**  I  have  shown  you  often  enough,"  said  I,  "  that  I  despise 
yon.     I  have  ahown  yon  now,  more  plainly,  that  I  do.    Wh  v 
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ahoiiM  I  dread  yovir  doing  your  wQxsfc  to  all  aboQt  you?  Wliat 
else  do  you  eiFer  do  ?  " 

He  per&otly  undenlood  this  alluBJon  to  the  oonaidevatiflDa 
that  had  hitlierto  mstxaiiied  me  in  my  oonamiinicatiaiiB  ^vith 
him.  I  zather  think  that  nei^har  the  hkyw,  nor  the  aUiuMB^ 
would  lurre  eaoaped  me,  bu^  for  the  ;y«Brjinee  I  had  had  ilnai 
Agnes  that  nighL     It  is  no  matter. 

There  was  another  long  pause.  Wb  eyes,  aa  he  looked  at 
me,  seemed  to  take  evecy  shade  of  colonr  thait  ooald  make  eyes 
ugly. 

**  Copperfield,"  he  said,  removing  his  head  irem  his  ckeek^ 
*'  yon  have  always  gone  against  me.  I  know  you  afarays  used 
to  be  against  me  at  Mr.  Wickfield's." 

*'  You  may  think  what  you  like/'  said  I,  sliill  iA  a  toweting 
rage.     ''  If  it  is  not  true,  so  mmch  12ib  woithier  yov." 

"And  yet  I  always  liked  you,  CopperfieU,"  he  rejoiaei. 

I  deigned  to  malEe  him  no  reply ;  and,  taking  up  m^  haf^ 
was  goang  out  to  bed,  when  he  oaoDae  between  me  aad  the 
doer. 

'' CoppeEfield,"  he  said,  '^thore  mout  be  two  padieBtoa 
qnazxeL     I  won't  be  one." 

^'  Ton  may  go  to  tiie  devil !  "  said  L 

''Don't  s^  that ! "  he  replied.  " I  knew  you'll  be  aony 
afterwards.  How  can  youmake  yourMlf  so  in£Qi9orto  me,  aa 
to  ahow  sudi  a  bad  spkit  ?    But  I  fixrgive  you." 

"  You  fargxre  me !"  I  repeated  disdainfiilly. 

'*  1  do,  and  yon  can't  he^  yomseiL^"  zepILed  Udah.  ''  To 
think  of  your  going  and  attacking  ms^  that  have  always  been 
a  Mend  to  you !  But  there  can't  be  a  qfuazxel  without  two  par- 
ties, and  I  won't  be  one.  I  will  be  a  friend  to  yon,  in  fl^te 
of  you.     So  you  know  what  you  've  got  to  expect^' 

The  necessity  of  carrying  on  this  dialogoe  (his  part  in 
which  was  very  slow ;  mine  veiy  quick)  in  a  kw  tone,  that 
the  house  might  not  be  disturbed  at  an  unseasonable  hour, 
did  not  improve  my  temper ;  though  my  passion  was  ooolaBg 
down.  Merely  telling  him  that  I  should  expect  £mu  him 
what  I  always  had  expected,  and  had  never  yet  been  disap- 
pointed in,  I  opened  the  door  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
great  walnut  put  there  to  be  cracked,  and  went  out  of  the 
house.  But  he  slept  out  of  the  house  too,  at  his  mothes's 
lodging ;  and  before  I  had  goa^e  many  hundred  yaids^  caafes 
up  with  me. 
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*'  You  know,  Copperfield/'  he  said,  in  my  ear  (I  did  not 
torn  my  head),  **  you  're  in  quite  a  wrong  position ;  "  which 
I  felt  to  be  true,  and  that  made  me  ohafe  the  more;  ''you 
can't  make  this  a. brave  thing,  and  you  can't  help  being  for- 
given. I  don't  intend  to  mention  it  to  mother,  nor  to  any 
Hving  souL  I'm  determined  to  forgive  you.  But  I  do 
wonder  that  you  should  lift  your  hand  against  a  person  that 
you  knew  to  be  so  umble ! " 

I  felt  only  less  mean  than  he.  He  knew  me  better  than  I 
knew  myself.  If  he  had  retorted  or  openly  exasperated  me, 
it  would  have  been  a  relief  and  a  justification ;  but  he  had 
put  me  on  a  slow  fire,  on  which  I  lay  tormented  half  the 
night. 

In  the  morning  when  I  came  out,  the  early  church  bell  was 
ringing,  and  he  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  mother. 
He  addressed  me  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  could  do 
no  less  than  reply.  I  had  struck  him  hard  enough  to  give 
him  the  toothache,  I  suppose.  At  all  events  his  ieuoe  was  tied 
up  in  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  which,  with  his  hat  perched 
on  the  top  of  it,  was  fiskr  from  improving  his  appearance.  I 
heard  that  he  went  to  a  dentist's  in  London  on  the  Monday 
morning,  and  had  a  tooth  out.     I  hope  it  was  a  double  one. 

The  Doctor  gave  out  that  he  was  not  quite  well;  and 
he  remained  alone,  for  a  considerable  part  of  every  day, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  visit.  Agnes  and  her  father  had 
been  gone  a  week,  before  we  resumed  our  usual  work.  On 
the  day  preceding  its  resumption,  the  Doctor  gave  me  with 
his  own  hands  a  folded  note  not  sealed.  It  was  addressed  to 
myself;  and  laid  an  injunction  on  me,  in  a  few  affectionate 
words,  never  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  that  evening.  I  hod 
confided  it  to  my  aunt,  but  to  no  one  else.  It  was  not  a  sub- 
ject I  could  discuss  with  Agnes,  and  Agnes  certainly  had  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  what  had  passed. 

Neither,  I  felt  convinced,  had  Mrs.  Strong  then.  Several 
weeks  elapsed  before  I  saw  the  least  change  in  her.  It  came 
on  slowly,  Uke  a  doud  when  there  is  no  wind.  At  first,  she 
seemed  to  wonder  at  the  gentle  compassion  with  whi(^  the 
Doctor  spoke  to  her,  and  at  his  wish  that  she  should  have  her 
mother  with  her,  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  her  life. 
Often,  when  we  were  at  work,  and  she  was  sitting  by,  I 
would  see  her  pausing  and  looking  at  him  with  that  memo- 
rable face.    Afterwards,  I  sometimes  obserred  her  rise,  with 
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her  eyes  fiiU  of  tears,  and  go  out  of  the  room.  Gradually, 
an  unhappy  shadow  fell  upon  her  beauty,  and  deepened  erery 
day.  Mrs.  Markleham  was  a  regular  inmate  of  the  cottage 
then ;  but  she  talked  and  talked  and  saw  nothing. 

As  this  change  stole  on  Annie,  once  like  sunshine  in  the 
Doctor's  house,  the  Doctor  became  older  in  appearance,  and 
more  grave;  but  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  the  placid 
kindness  of  his  manner,  and  his  beneyolent  solicitude  for  her, 
if  they  were  capable  of  any  increase,  were  increased.  I  saw 
him  once,  early  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  when  she 
came  to  sit  in  the  window  while  we  were  at  work  (which  she 
had  always  done,  but  now  began  to  do  with  a  timid  and 
uncertain  air  that  I  thought  yery  touching),  take  her  forehead 
between  his  hands,  kiss  it,  and  go  hurriedly  away,  too  much 
moved  to  remain.  I  saw  her  stand  where  he  had  left  her, 
like  a  statue ;  and  then  bend  down  her  head,  and  dasp  her 
hands,  and  weep,  I  cannot  say  how  sorrowfully. 

Sometimes,  after  that,  I  fancied  that  she  tried  to  speak, 
even  to  me,  in  intervals  when  we  were  left  alone.  But  she 
never  uttered  word.  The  Doctor  always  had  some  new  pro- 
ject for  her  participating  in  amusements  away  from  home,  with 
her  mother;  and  Mrs.  Markleham,  who  was  very  fond  of 
amusements,  and  very  easily  dissatisfied  with  anything  else, 
entered  into  them  with  great  good  will,  and  was  loud  in  her 
commendations.  But  Annie,  in  a  spiritless  unhappy  way, 
only  went  whither  she  was  led,  and  seemed  to  have  no  care 
for  anything. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Neither  did  my  aunt ;  who 
must  have  walked,  at  various  times,  a  himdred  nules  in  her 
uncertainty.  What  was  strangest  of  all  was,  that  the  only 
real  relief  which  seemed  to  make  its  way  into  ihe  secret  region 
of  this  domestic  unhappiness,  made  its  way  there  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Dick. 

What  his  thoughts  were  on  the  subject,  or  what  his  obser- 
vation was,  I  am  as  imable  to  explain,  as  I  daresay  he  would 
have  been  to  assist  me  in  the  task.  But,  as  I  have  recorded 
in  the  narrative  of  my  school  days,  his  veneration  for  the 
Doctor  was  unbounded ;  and  there  is  a  subdety  of  perception 
in  real  attachment,  even  when  it  is  borne  towards  man  by  one 
^f  the  lower  animals,  which  leaves  the  highest  intellect  behind. 
To  this  mind  of  the  heart,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  in  Mr.  Dick, 

13me  bright  ray  of  the  truth  shot  straight. 

TOL.  n.  0 
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He  had  proudly  resamed  his  privilege,  in  many  of  his  ^are 
hours,  of  walking  up  and  down  the  gard^i  with  the  Doctor  ; 
aB  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pace  up  and  down  The  Doctor  s 
Walk  at  Canterbury.  But  matters  were  no  sooner  in  this 
state,  than  he  devoted  ail  his  spare  time  (and  got  up  earlier 
to  make  it  more)  to  these  perambulations.  If  he  had  never 
been  so  happy  as  when  the  Doctor  read  that  marvellous  per- 
formance, the  Dictionary,  to  him ;  he  was  now  quite  miserable 
unless  the  Doctor  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began. 
When  the  Doctor  and  I  were  engaged,  he  now  fell  into  the 
custom  of  walking  up  and  down  with  Mrs.  Strong,  and  helping 
her  to  trim  her  favorite  flowers,  or  weed  the  beds.  I  daresav 
he  rarely  spoke  a  dozen  words  in  an  hour :  but  his  quiet 
interest,  and  his  wistful  face,  found  immediate  response  in 
both  their  breasts ;  eadi  knew  that  the  other  liked  him,  and 
that  he  loved  both ;  and  he  became  what  no  one  else  could  be 
— a  link  between  them. 

When  I  think  of  him,  with  his  impenetrably  wise  &ce, 
walking  up  and  down  with  the  Doctor,  delighted  to  be  battered 
by  the  hard  words  in  the  Dictionary ;  when  I  think  of  him 
carrying  huge  watering-pots  after  Annie ;  kneeling  down  in 
very  paws  of  gloves,  at  patient  microscc^ic  work  among 
the  little  leaves;  expressing  as  no  philosopher  oould  have 
expressed,  in  every  thing  he  did,  a  delicate  desire  to  be  her 
friend;  showering  sympathy,  trustfulness,  and  affection,  oat 
of  every  hole  in  the  watering-pot ;  when  I  think  of  him  never 
wandering  in  that  better  mind  of  his  to  which  unhappinees 
addressed  itself,  never  bringing  the  unfortunate  King  Charles 
into  the  garden,  never  wavering  in 'his  grateful  service,  never 
diverted  from  his  knowledge  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
or  from  his  wish  to  set  it  right — I  really  feel  almost  ashamed 
of  having  known  that  he  was  not  quite  in  his  wits,  taking 
acooimt  of  the  utmost  I  have  done  with  mine.  * 

''  Nobody  but  myself.  Trot,  knows  what  that  man  is ! ''  my 
aunt  would  proudly  remark,  when  we  conversed  about  it. 
''  Dick  will  distinguish  himself  yet ! " 

I  must  refer  to  one  other  topic  before  I  close  this  chapter. 
While  the  visit  at  the  Doctor's  was  still  in  prc^iress,  I  observed 
that  the  postman  brought  two  or  three  letters  eveiy  morning 
for  Uriah  Heep,  who  remained  at  Highgate  until  the  rest 
went  back,  it  being  a  leisure  time ;  and  that  these  were  always 
directed  in  a  business-like  manner  by  Mr.  Micawber,  who  now 
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aasamed  a  round  legal  lumd.  I  was  glad  to  mfsx,  firom  these 
sliglit  premises,  that  Mr.  Micawber  was  doing  well ;  and  eooi- 
eequentlj  was'  much  surprised  to  reeeire,  about  this  time,  the 
following  letter  from  his  amiable  wife. 

* 
«  

"  Caktbbbitby,  Monday  Ev&ning, 

*'  You  win  doubtiess  be  surprised,  my  dear  Mr.  Ck>pper^ld, 
to  receive  this  communication.  Still  mose  bo,  by  its  contents. 
Still  more  so,  by  the  stipulation  of  implicit  oonfidenoe  which 
I  beg  to  impose.  But  my  feelings  as  a  wife  and  mother 
require  relief;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  consult  my  £a,mily 
(already  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Micawber),  I  know 
no  one  of  whom  I  can  better  aak  advioe  than  my  friend  and 
former  lodger. 

**  You  may  be  acwaare,  my  dear  Mr.  Coppenfield,  that  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Micawber  (whom  I  will  never  desert),  there 
has  always  been  preserved  a  spirit  of  mutual  conjQdence.  Mr. 
Micawber  may  have  occasionally  given  a  bill  without  considting 
me,  or  he  may  have  misled  me  as  to  the  period  when  that 
obligation  would  become  due.  This  has  actually  happened. 
But,  in  general,  Mr.  Micawber  has  had  no  secrets  j&om  the 
bosom  of  affection — ^I  allude  to  his  wife — and  has  invariably, 
on  our  retirement  to^rest,  recalled  the  events  of  the  day. 

"  You  will  picture  to  yourself,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield, 
what  the  poignancy  of  my  feelings  must  be,  when  I  inform 
you  that  Mr.  Micawber  is  entirely  changed.  He  is  reserved. 
He  is  secret.  His  life  is  a  mystery  to  the  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows — I  again  allude  to  his  wife — and  if  I  should 
assure  you  that  beyond  knowing  that  it  is  passed  from 
morning  till  night  at  the  office,  I  now  know  less  of  it  than 
I  do  of  the  man  in  the  south,  connected  with  whose  mouth 
the  thoughtless  children  repeat  an  idle  tale  respecting  cold, 
plum  porridge,  I  should  adopt  a  popular  fallacy  to  express  an 
actual  fact. 

''But  this  is  not  all.     Mr.  Micawber  is  morose.      He  is 

severe.     He  is  estranged  from  our  eldest  son  and  daughter,  he 

has  no  pride  in  his  twins,  he  looks  with  an  eye  of  coldness 

even  on  the  unoffending  stranger  who  last  became  a  member 

of  our  circle.     The  pecuniary  means  of  meeting  our  expenses, 

kept  down  to  the  utmost  farthing,  are  obtained  from  him  with 

great  difficulty,  and  even  under  fearful  threats  that  he  will 

Settle  himself  (the  exact  expression);    and  he  inexorably 

o2 
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refuses  to  give  any  oxplanation  whaterer  of  this  distracting 
policy. 

**  This  is  liord  to  bear.  This  is  heart-breaking.  If  jou 
will  advise  me;  knowing  my  feeble  powers  suck  as  they  are, 
how  you  think  it  will  be  best  to  exert  them  in  a  dilemna  so 
unwonted,  you  will  add  another  Mendly  obligation  to  the 
many  you  haye  already  rendered  me.  With  loves  from  the 
children^  and  a  smile  from  the  happily  unconscious  stranger, 
I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Copperfield, 

"  Your  afflicted, 

^'EmrA.  MicAWBEn." 

I  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a  wife  of  Mrs.  Micawber*8 
experience  any  other  recommendation,  than  that  she  should  try 
to  reclaim  Mr.  Micawber  by  patience  and  kindness  (as  I  knew 
she  would  in  any  case) ;  but  the  letter  set  me  thinking  about 
him  very  much. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

ANOTHKB  BBTBOSPSOr. 

Onc£  again,  let  me  pauBe  upon  a  memorable  period  of  my 
Hfe.  Let  me  staad  aside,  to  see  the  phantoms  of  those  days 
go  by  me,  accompaaying  the  shadow  of  myself  in  dim 
procession. 

Weeks,  months,  seasons,  pass  along.  They  seem  little 
more  than  a  summer  day  and  a  winter  evening.  Now,*  the 
Ck)mmon  where  I  walk  with  Dora  is  all  in  bloom,  a  field  of 
bright  gold ;  and  now  the  imseen  heather  lies  in  mounds  and 
bunches  underneath  a  covering  of  snow.  In  a  breath,  the 
river  that  flows  through  our  Sunday  walks  is  sparkling  in  the 
summer  sun,  is  ruffled  by  the  winter  wind,  or  thickened  with 
drifting  heaps  of  ice.  Faster  than  ever  river  ran  towards  the 
sea,  it  flashes,  darkens,  and  roUs  away. 

Not  a  thread  changes,  in  the  house  of  the  two  little  bird- 
like ladies.  The  dock  ticks  over  the  fire-place,  the  weather- 
glass hangs  in  the  hall.  Neither  dock  nor  weather-glass  is 
ever  right ;  but  we  believe  in  both,  devoutly. 

I  have  come  legally  to  man's  estate.  I  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  twenty-one.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  dignity  that 
may  be  thrust  upon  one.  liCt  me  think  what  I  have  achieved. 
I  have  tamed  that  savage  stenographic  mystery.  I  make  a 
respectable  income  by  it.  I  am  in  h^h  repute  for  my  accom- 
plishment in  all  pertaining  to  the  art,  and  am  joined  with 
eleven  others  in  reporting  the  debates  in  Parliament  for  a 
*  Morning  Newspaper.  Night  after  night,  I  record  predictions 
that  never  come  to  pass,  professions  that  are  never  fulfilled, 
explanations  that  are  only  meant  to  mystify.  I  wallow  in 
words.  Britannia,  that  unfortunate  female,  is  always  before 
me,  like  a  trussed  fowl :  skewered  through  and  through  with 
office-pens,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  with  red  tape.  I  am 
suffidently  behind  the  scenes  to  know  the  worth  of  political  life. 
I  am  quite  an  infidd  about  it,  and  shall  never  be  converted. 
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My  dear  old  Traddles  has  tried  Ids  hand  at  the  same  pur- 
suit, but  it  is  not  in  Traddles's  way.  He  is  perfectly  good- 
humored  respecting  his  fSailure,  and  reminds  me  that  he 
always  did  consider  himsftlf  slow.  He  has  occasional  employ- 
ment on  the  same  newspaper,  in  getting  up  the  facts  of  dry 
subjects,  to  be  written  about  and  embellished  by  more  fertile 
minds.  He  is  called  to  the  bar ;  and  with  admirable  industry 
and  self-denial  has  scraped  another  hundred  pounds  together, 
to  fee  a  conveyancer  whose  chambers  he  attends.  A  great 
deal  of  very  hot  port  wine  was  consumed  at  his  call ;  and, 
considering  the  figure,  I  should  thJTilr  the  Inner  Temple  must 
have  made  a  profit  by  it. 

I  have  come  out  in  another  way.  I  have  talcen  with  fbar 
and  trembling  to  authorship.  I  wrote  a  little  something,  in 
secret,  and  sent  it  to  a  magazine,  and  it  was  published  in  the 
magazine.  Since  then,  I  have  talcen  heart  to  write  a  good 
many  trifling  pieces.  Now,  I  am  regularly  paid  for  them. 
Altogether,  I  am  well  off;  when  I  tell  my  income  on  the 
fingers  of  my  left  hand,  I  pass  the  third  finger  and  take  in 
the  fourth  to  the  middle  joint. 

We  have  removed  from  Bucldngham  Street,  to  a  pleasant 
Httle  cottage  very  near  the  one  I  looked  at,  when  my  enthusiasm 
first  came  on.  My  aunt,  however  (who  has  sold  the  house  at 
Dover,  to  good  advantage),  is  not  going  to  remain  here,  but 
intends  removing  herself  to  a  still  more  tiny  cottage  close  at 
hand.     What  does  this  portend  ?     My  marriage  ?    Yes ! 

Yes !  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Dora  !  Miss  Lavinia 
and  Miss  Clarissa  have  given  their  consent ;  and  if  ever  canary 
birds  were  in  a  flutter,  they  are.  Miss  Lavinia,  self-charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  my  darling's  wardrobe,  is  con- 
stantly cutting  out  brown-paper  cuirasses,  and  differing  in 
opinion  from  a  highly  respectable  young  man,  with  a  long 
bundle,  and  a  yard  measure  under  his  arm.  A  dressmaker, 
always  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a  needle  and  thread,  boards 
and  lodges  in  the  house ;  and  seems  to  me,  eating,  drinking, 
or  sleeping,  never  to  take  her  thimble  off.  Th^  make  a  lay- 
figure  of  my  dear.  They  are  always  sending  for  her  to  come 
and  try  something  on.  We  can't  be  happy  together  for  five 
minutes  in  the  evening,  but  some  intrusive  female  knocks  at 
the  door,  and  says,  "  Oh.  if  you  please,  Miss  Dora,  would  you 
step  up-stairs ! ' 

Miss  Clarissa  and  my  aunt  roam  aU  over  London,  to  find 
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out  articles  of  fuxniture  for  Dora  and  me  to  look  at.  It 
would  be  better  for  them  to  buy  the  goods  at  once,  without 
this  ceremony  of  inspection ;  for,  when  we  go  to  see  a  kitchen 
fender  and  meat-screen,  Dora  sees  a  Chinese  house  for  Jip, 
with  little  bells  on  the  top,  and  prefers  that.  And  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  accustom  Jip  to  his  new  residence,  after  we  have 
bought  it ;  wheneyer  he  goes  in  or  out,  he  makes  all  the  little 
beUs  ring,  and  is  horribly  Mghtened. 

Peggotty  comes  up  to  make  herself  useful,  and  falls  to 
work  immediately.  Her  department  appears  to  be,  to  dean 
everything  over  and  over  again.  She  rubs  everything  that 
can  be  rubbed,  imtil  it  shines,  like  her  own  honest  fore- 
head, witb  perpetual  Mction.  And  now  it  is,  that  I  begin  to 
see  her  solitary  brother  passing  through  the  dark  streets  at 
night,  and  looking,  as  he  goes,  among  the  wandering  faces. 
I  never  speak  to  him  at  such  an  hour.  I  know  too  well,  as 
his  grave  £gure  passes  onward,  what  he  seeks,  and  what  he 
dreads. 

Why  does  Traddles  look  so  important  when  he  calls4upon 
me  this  afternoon  in  the  Commons — ^where  I  still  occasionally 
attend,  for  form's  sake,  when  I  have  time  ?  The  realisation 
of  my  boyish  day-dreams  is  at  hand.  I  am  going  to  take 
out  the  licence. 

It  is  a  little  document  to  do  so  much ;  and  Traddles  con- 
templates it,  as  it  lies  upon  my  desk,  half  in  admiration,  half 
iu  awe.  There  are  the  names  in  the  sweet  old  visionary 
connexion,  David  Copperfield  and  Dora  Spenlow ;  and  there, 
in  the  comer,  is  that  Parental  Institution,  the  Stamp  Office, 
which  is  so  benignantly  interested  in  the  various  trans- 
actions of  himian  life,  looking  down  upon  our  Union;  and 
there  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invoking  a  blessing 
on  us  in  prints  and  doing  it  as  cheap  as  could  possibly 
be  expected. 

.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in  a  dream,  a  flustered,  happy,  hurried 
dream.  I  can't  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  j  and  yet  I  can't 
beheve  but  that  everyone  I  pass  in  the  street,  must  have  some 
^d  of  perception,  that  'I  am  to  be  married  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  The  Surrogate  knows  me,  when  I  go  down  to  be 
sworn ;  and  disposes  of  me  easily,  as  if  there  were  a  Masonic 
imderstanding  between  us.  Traddles  is  not  at  all  wanted,  but 
^  in  attendance  as  my  general  backer. 

"  I  hope  the  next  time  you  come  here,  my  dear  fellow,"  I 
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say  to  Traddles,  ''  it  will  be  on  the  same  errand  for  70iiTsel£ 
And  I  hope  it  will  be  soon.*' 

*'  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  my  dear  Copperfield," 
he  replies.  *'  I  hope  so  too.  It 's  a  satisfaction  to  know  Uiat 
she  *11  wait  for  me  any  length  of  time,  and  that  she  really  is 
Ihe  dearest  girl — " 

"  When  are  you  tg  meet  her  at  the  coach  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  At  seven,"  says  Traddles,  looking  at  his  plain  old  silver 
watch — the  very  watch  he  once  took  a  wheel  out  of,  at  school, 
to  make  a  water-mill.  **  That  is  about  Miss  Wick£eld's  time, 
is  it  not?" 

**  A  little  earlier.     Her  time  is  half-past  eight." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  boy,"  says  Traddles,  "  I  am  almost 
as  pleased  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  married  myself,  to  think 
that  this  event  is  coming  to  such  a  happy  termination.  And 
really  the  great  friendship  and  consideration  of  personally 
associating  Sophy  with  the  joyM  occasion,  and  inviting  her 
to  be  a  bridesmaid  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Wickfield, 
demands  my  warmest  thanks.  I  am  extremely  sensible 
of  it." 

I  hear  him,  and  shake  hands  with  him ;  and  we  talk,  and 
walk,  and  dine,  and  so  on ;  but  I  don't  believe  it.  Nothing 
is  real. 

Sophy  arrives  at  the  house  of  Dora's  aimts,  in  due  course. 
She  has  the  most  agreeable  of  faces, — ^not  absolutely  beautiful, 
but  extrsiordinarily  pleasant, — and  is  one  of  the  most  genial, 
unaffected,  frank,  engaging  creatures  I  have  ever  seen. 
Traddles  presents  her  to  us  with  great  pride ;  and  rubs  his 
hands  for  ten  minutes  by  the  clock,  with  every  individual 
hair  upon  his  head  standing  on  tiptoe,  when  I  congratulate 
him  in  a  comer  on  his  choice. 

I  have  brought  Agnes  frt)m  the  Canterbury  coach,  and 
her  cheerful  and  beautiful  face  is  among  us  for  the  second 
time.  Agnes  has  a  great  liking  for  Traddles,  and  it  is 
capital  to  see  them  meet,  and  to  observe  the  glory  of 
Traddles  as  he  commends  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  to 
her  acquaintance. 

Still  I  don't  believe  it.  We  have  a  delightful  evening, 
and  are  supremely  happy:  but  I  don't  believe  it  yet.  I 
can't  collect  myself.  I  can't  check  off  my  happiness  as  it 
takes  place.  I  feel  in  a  misty  and  unsettled  kind  of  state; 
as  if  I  had  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  a  week  or 
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two  ago,  and  had  never  been  to  bed  since.  I  can't  make 
out  wben  yesterday  was.  I  seem  to  have  been  carrying  the 
licence  about,  in  my  pocket,  many  months. 

Next  day,  too,  when  we  all  go  in  a  flock  to  see  the  house 
— our  house — Dora^s  and  mine — I  am  quite  unable  to  regard 
mjTself  as  its  master.  I  seem  to  be  there,  by  permission  of 
somebody  else.  I  half  expect  the  real  master  to  come  home 
presently,  and  say  he  is  glad  to  see  me.  Such  a  beautiful 
little  house  as  it  is,  with  everything  so  bright  and  new; 
with  the  flowers  on  the  carpets  looking  as  if  freshly  gathered, 
and  the  green  leaves  on  the  paper  as  if  they  had  just  come 
out;  with  the  spotless  musUn  curtains,  and  the  blushing 
rose-colored  furniture,  and  Dora's  garden  hat  with  the 
blue  ribbon— do  I  remember,  now,  how  I  loved  her  in  such 
another  hat  when  I  first  knew  her ! — ^already  hanging  on  its 
little  peg;  the  guitar-case  quite  at  home  on  its  heels  in  a 
comer ;  and  everybody  tumbling  over  Jip's  Pagoda,  which  is 
much  too  big  for  the  establishment. 

Another  happy  evening,  quite  as  unreal  as  all  the  rest  of 
it,  and  I  steal  into  the  usual  room  before  going  away. 
Dora  is  not  there.  I  suppose  they  have  not  done  trying  on 
yet.  Miss  Lavinia  peeps  in,  and  tells  me  mysteriously  that 
she  will  not  bo  long.  She  is  rather  long,  notwithstanding : 
but  by-and-by  I  hear  a  rustling  at  the  door,  and  some  one 
taps. 

I  say,  **  Come  in ! "  but  some  one  taps  again. 

I  go  to  the  door,  wondering  who  it  is ;  there,  I  meet  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes,  and  a  blushing  face;  they  are  Dora's 
eyes  and  fjEu^e,  and  Miss  Lavinia  has  dressed  her  in  to- 
morrow's dress,  bonnet  and  all,  for  me  to  see.  - 1  take  my 
little  wife  to  my  heart;  and  Miss  Lavinia  gives  a  little 
scream  because  I  tumble  the  bonnet,  and  Dora  laughs  and 
cries  at  once,  because  I  am  so  pleased ;  and  I  believe  it  less 
than  ever. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pretty,  Doady  ?  "  says  Dora. 

Pretty !     I  should  rather  think  I  did. 

"  And  are  you  sure  you  like  me  very  much  ?  "  says  Dora. 

The  topic  is  fraught  with  such  daaiger  to  the  bonnet,  that 
Miss  Lavinia  gives  another  little  scream,  and  begs  me  to 
understand  that  Dora  is  only  to  be  looked  at,  and  on  no 
account  to  be  touched.  So  Dora  stands  in  a  delightful  state 
of  oonfufiion  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  be  admired ;  and  then 
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takes  off  her  bonnet — ^looking  so  natural  witlioat  it ! — and 
runs  away  with  it  in  her  hand ;  and  comes  dancing  dovn 
again  in  her  old  familiar  dress,  and  asks  Jip  if  I  have  got 
a  beautiful'  little  wife,  and  whether  he  '11  forgive  her  for 
being  married,  and  kneels  down  to  make  him  stand  upon 
the  cookery-book,  for  the  last  time  in  her  single  life. 

I  go  home,  more  incredulous  than  ever,  to  a  lodging  that 
I  haye  hard  by ;  and  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  to 
ride  to  the  Highgate  road  and  fetch  my  aunt. 

I  have  never  seen  my  aunt  in  such  state.  She  is  dressed 
in  lavender-colored  silk,  and  has  a  white  bonnet  on,  and  is 
amazing.  Janet  has  dressed  her,  and  is  there  to  look  at  me. 
Peggotty  is  ready  to  go  to  church,  intending  to  behold  the 
ceremony  from  the  gallery.  Mr.  Dick,  who  is  to  give  my 
darling  to  me  at  the  altar,  has  had  his  hair  curled.  Traddks, 
whom  I  have  taken  up  by  appointment  at  the  turnpike, 
presents  a  dazzling  combination  of  cream  color  and  light 
blue ;  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Dick  have  a  genial  effect  about 
them  of  being  aU  gloves. 

No  doubt  I  see  this,  because  I  know  it  is  so ;  but  I  am 
astray,  and  seem  to  see  nothing.  Nor  do  I  believe  anything 
whatever.  Still,  as  we  drive  along  in  an  open  carriage,  this 
fairy  marriage  is  real  enough  to  £01  me  with  a  sort  of  won- 
dering pity  for  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  no  part  in 
it,  but  are  sweeping  out  the  shops,  and  going  to  their  daily 
occupations. 

My  aimt  sits  with  my  hand  in  hers  all  the  way.  When 
we  stop  a  little  way  short  of  the  church,  to  put  down  Peg- 
gotty, whom  we  have  brought  on  the  box,  she  gives  it  a 
squeeze,  and  me  a  kiss. 

"  God  bless  you,  Trot !     My  own  boy  never  could  bedearer.  ^ 
I  think  of  poor  dear  Baby  this  morning." 

''  So  do  I.     And  of  aU  I  owe  to  you,  dear  aunt." 

''  Tut,  child  !  "  says  my  aunt ;  and  gives  her  hand  in  over- 
flowing cordiality  to  Traddles,  who  then  gives  his  to  Mr.  Dick, 
who  then  gives  his  to  me,  who  then  give  mine  to  Traddles,' 
and  then  we  come  to  the  church  door. 

The  church  is  calm  enough,  I  am  sure ;  but  it  might  he 
a  steam-power  loom  in  full  action,  for  any  sedative  effect  it 
has  on  me.     I  am  too  far  gone  for  that. 

The  rest  is  all  a  more  or  less  incoherent  dream. 

A  dream  of  their  coming  in  with  Dora ;  of  the  pew-openef  | 
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arranging  us,  like  a  drill-sergeant,  before  the  altar  jails ;  of 
my  wondering,  even  then,  why  pew-openers  must  always  be 
the  most  disagreeable  females  procurable,  and  whether  there 
Ib  any  religious  dread  of  a  disastrous  infection  of  good  humor 
which  renders  it  indispensable  to  set  those  vessels  of  vinegar 
upon  the  road  to  Heaven. 

Of  the  clergyman  and  derk  appearing ;  of  a  few  boatmen 
and  some  other  people  strolling  in ;  of  an  ancient  mariner 
behind  me,  strongly  flavouring  the  church  with  rum  ;  of  the 
service  beginning  in  a  deep  voice,  and  our  all  being  very 
attentive.  « 

Of  Miss  Lavinia,  who  acts  as  a  semi-auxiliary  bridesmaid, 
being  the  first  to  cry,  and  of  her  doing  homage  (as  I  take  it) 
to  the  memory  of  Pidger,  in  sobs ;  of  Miss  Clarissa  applying^ 
a  smelling-bottle ;  of  Agnes  taking  care  of  Dora ;  of  my  aunt 
endeavoring  to  represent  herseK  as  a  model  of  sternness,  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  face;  of  little  Dora  tremblmg  very 
much,  and  making  her  responses  in  faint  whispers. 

Of  oiir  kneeling  down  together,  side  by  side;  of  Dora'a 
trembHng  less  and  less,  but  always  clasping  Agnes  by  the 
hand ;  of  the  service  being  got  through,  quietly  and  gravely ; 
of  our  all  looking  at  each  other  in  an  April  state  of  smiles 
and  tears,  when  it  is  over ;  of  my  young  wife  being  hysterical 
in  the  vestry,  and  crying  for  her  poor  papa,  her  dear 
papa. 

Of  her  soon  cheering  up  again,  and  our  signing  the  register 
all  round.  Of  my  going  into  the  gallery  for  Peggotty  to 
bring  her  to  sign  it ;  of  PeggOtty's  hugging  me  in  a  comer, 
and  telling  me  she  saw  my  own  dear  mother  married ;  of  its 
being  over,  and  our  going  away. 

Of  my  walking  so  proudly  and  lovingly  down  the  aisle  with 
my  sweet  wife  upon  my  arm,  through  a  mist  of  half-seen 
people,  pulpits,  monuments,  pews,  fonts,  organs,  and  church- 
windows,  in  which  there  flutter  faint  airs  of  association  with 
my  childish  church  at  home,  so  long  ago. 

Of  their  whispering,  as  we  pass,  what  a  youthful  couple  we 
are,  and  what  a  pretty  little  wife  she  is.  Of  our  all  being  so 
merry  and  talkative  in  the  carriage  going  back.  Of  Sophy 
telli]^  us  that  when  she  saw  Traddles  (whom  I  had  entrusted 
vith  the  Hcence)  asked  for  it,  she  almost  fSeunted,  having  been 
convinced  that  he  would  contrive  to  lose  it,  or  to  have  his 
pocket  picked.     Of  Agnes  laughing  gaily ;  and  of  Dora  being 
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80  fond  6£  Agnes  that  slie  will  not  be  separated  from  her,  hui 
stiU  keeps  her  hand. 

Of  there  being  a  breakfeist,  with  abnndanoe  of  tfaiags, 
pretty  and  substantial,  to  eat  and  drink,  whereof  I  partake,  as 
I  should  do  in  any  other  dream,  without  the  least  peroeplion 
of  their  flavor ;  eating  and  drinking,  as  I  may  say,  nothing 
but  loye  and  marriage,  and  no  more  believing  in  the  viands 
than  in  anythizig  else. 

Of  my  making  a  speech  in  the  same  dreamy  fashion,  without 
having  an  idea  of  what  I  want  to  say,  beyond  such  as  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  full  conviction  ^that  I  haven't  said  it. 
Of  our  being  very  sociably  and  simply  happy  (always  in  a 
dream  though) ;  and  of  Jip's  having  wedding  cake,  and  its 
not  agreeing  with  him  afterwards. 

Of  the  pair  of  hired  post-horses  being  ready,  and  of  Bora's 
going  away  to  change  her  dress.  Of  my  aunt  and  Miss 
Clarissa  remaining  with  us ;  and  our  walking  in  the  garden  ; 
and  my  aunt,  who  has  made  quite  a  speech  at  breakfast 
touching  Dora's  aunts,  being  mightily  amused  with  herself, 
but  a  little  proud  of  it  too. 

Of  Dora's  being  ready,  and  of  Miss  Lavinia's  hovering 
about  her,  loth  to  lose  the  pretty  toy  that  has  given  her  so 
much  pleasant  occupation.  Of  Dora's  making  a  long  series  of 
surprised  discoveries  that  she  has  forgotten  all  sorts  of  litde 
things;  and  of  everybody's  running  everywhere  to  fetch 
them. 

Of  their  all  closing  about  Dora,  when  at  last  she  begins  to 
say  good-bye,  looking,  with  their  bright  colors  and  ribbons, 
like  a  bed  of  flowers.  Of  my  darling  being  almost  smothered 
among  the  flowers,  and  coming  out,  laughing  and  crying  both 
together,  to  my  jealous  arms. 

Of  my  wanting  to  carry  Jip  (who  is  to  go  along  with  us), 
and  Dora's  saying  no,  that  she  must  carry  him,  or  else  he  'U 
think  she  don't  like  him  any  more,  now  she  is  married,  and 
will  break  his  heart.  Of  our  going,  arm  in  arm,  and  Dora 
stopping  and  looking  back,  and  saying,  ''  If  I  have  ever  been 
cross  or  ungrateful  to  anybody,  don't  remember  it!"  and 
bursting  into  tears. 

Of  her  waving  her  little  hand,  and  our  going  away  once 
more.  Of  her  once  more  stopping  and  looking  back,  and 
hurrying  to  Ag^es,  and  giving  Agnes,  above  all  the  others, 
her  last  kisses  and  &rewells 
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We  diive  away  together^  and  I  awake  from  the  dream,  I 
believe  it  at  last.  It  is  my  dear,  dear,  little  wife  beside  me 
wl&oniL  I  loTe  so  well ! 

**  Are  jrou  happy  now,  you  foolisli  boy  ?"  says  Dora,  "  and 
BUT&  you  don't  repent  ?  " 

I  liave  stood  aside  to  see  the  phantoms  of  those  days  go  by 
me.      They  are  gone,  and  I  resume  the  joornqr  of  my  etory. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OUB  HOUSBKEEFING. 

It  -vtos  a  Btrange  condition  of  things,  the  honey-moon  being 
over,  and  the  bridesmaids  gone  home,  when  I  found  myself 
sitting  down  in  my  own  small  house  with  Dora ;  quite  thrown 
out  of  employment,  as  I  may  say,  in  respect  of  the  delicious 
old  occupation  of  making  love. 

It  seemed  such  an  extraordinary  thing  to  have  Dora  always 
there.  It  was  so  imaccountable  not  to  be  obliged  to  go  out 
to  see  her,  not  to  have  any  occasion  to  be  tormenting  myself 
about  her,  not  to  have  to  write  to  her,  not  to  be  scheming 
and  devising  opportunities  of  being  alone  with  her.  Some- 
times of  an  evening,  when  I  looked  up  from  my  writing,  and 
saw  her  seated  opposite,  I  would  lean  back  in  my  chair,  and 
think  how  queer  it  was  that  there  we  were,  alone  together 
as  a  matter  «f  course — ^nobody's  business  any  more — all  the 
romance  of  our  engagement  put  away  upon  a  shelf,  to  rust 
— no  one  to  please  but  one  another — one  another  to  please, 
for  Hfe. 

When  there  was  a  debate,  and  I  was  kept  out  very  late,  it 
seemed  so  strange  to  me,  as  I  was  walking  home,  to  think 
that  Dora  was  at  home !  It  was  such  a  wonderM.  thing,  at 
first,  to  have  her  comings  softly  down  to  talk  to  me  as  I  ate 
my  supper.  It  was  sucn  a  stupendous  thing  to  know  for 
certain  that  she  put  her  hair  in  papers.  It  was  altogether 
such  an  astonishing  event  to  see  her  do  it ! 

I  doubt  whether  two  young  birds  could  have  known  less 
about  keeping  house,  than  I  and  my  pretty  Dora  did.  We 
had  a  servant,  of  course.  She  kept  house  for  us.  I  have 
still  a  latent  belief  that  she  must  have  been  ^frs.  Crupp*s 
daughter  in  disguise,  we  had  such  an  awful  time  of  it  with 
Mary  Anne. 

Her  name  was  Paragon.  Her  nature  was  represented  to 
us,  when  we  engaged  her,  as  being  feebly  expressed  in  her 
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name.  She  had  a  written  character,  as  large  as  a  pro- 
clamation ;  and,  according  to  this  document,  oould  do  every- 
thing of  a  domestic  nature  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  a  great 
many  things  that  I  never  did  hear  ofL  She  was  a  woman  in 
the  prime  of  Hfe;  of  a  severe  countenance;  and  subject 
(particularly  in  the  arms)  to  a  sort  of  perpetual  measles  or 
£ery  rash.  She  had  a  cousin  in  the  Life  Guards,  with  such 
long  legs  that  he  looked  like  the  afternoon  shadow  of  some- 
body else.  His  sheU-jacket  was  as  much  too  little  for  him  as 
he  was  too  big  for  the  premises.  He  made  the  cottage 
smaller  than  it  need  have  been,  by  being  so  very  much  out  of 
proportion  to  it.  Besides  wluch,  the  walls  were  not  thick, 
and  whenever  he  passed  the  ev^iing  at  our  house,  we 
always  knew  of  it  by  hearing  ooe  continual  growl  in  the 
kitchen. 

Our  treasure  was  warranted  sober  and  honest.  I  am 
therefore  willing  to  believe  that  she  was  in  a  fit  when  we 
found  her  under  the  boiler;  and  that  the  deficient  teaspoons 
were  attributable  to  the  dustman. 

But  she  preyed  upon  our  minds  dreadfdUy.  We  felt  our 
inexperienoe,  and  were  unable  to  help  ovrselves.  We  should 
have  been  at  her  mercy,  if  she  had  had  any ;  but  she  was  a 
remorseless  woman,  and  had  none.  She  was  the  cause  of  our 
first  little  quarrel. 

<'  My  dearest  life,''  I  said  one  day  to  Dora,  "  do  you  think 
Maiy  Anne  has  any  idea  of  time  ?  " 

"Why,  Doady?"  inquired  Doira,  looking  up,  innocently, 
£:om  her  drawing. 

**  My  love,  because  it 's  five,  and  we  were  to  hove  dined  at 
four." 

Dora  glanced  wistfoUy  at  the  cLo^  and  hinted  ihat  she 
thought  it  was  too  fast 

''  On  the  contrary,  my  love,"  said  I,  refemng  to  my  watch, 
"  it 's  a  few  minntes  too  alow." 

My  little  wife  came  and  sat  upon  my  knee,  to  coax  me  to 
be  qxiiet,  and  drew  a  line  with  her  pencil  down  the  middle  of 
my  nose ;  but  I  couldn't  dine  off  that,  thoogk  it  was  vexy 
agreeable. 

"  Don^t  you  .think,  my  dear,"  said  I,  ^*  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  remonstrate  with  Mary  Anne  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  please !  I  couldn't,  Doady ! "  said  Dora. 

<' Why  not,  my  knre?"  I  ge&ily  asked. 
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"  Oh,  because  I  am  such  a  little  goose/'  said  Dora,  *'  and 
she  knows  I  am !  " 

I  thought  this  sentiment  so  incompatible  with  the  establish- 
ment of  any  system  of  check  on  Mary  Anne^  that  I  frowned  a 
little. 

''  Oh,  what  ugly  wrinkles  in  my  bad  boy's  forehead ! "  said 

Dora,  and  still  being  on  my  knee,  she  traced  them  with  her 

'  pencil ;  putting  it  to  her  rosy  lips  to  make  it  mark  blacker, 

and  working  at  my  forehead  with  a  quaint  little  mockery  of 

being  industrious,  that  quite  delighted  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  There 's  a  good  child,''  said  Dora,  ''  it  makes  its  face  so 
much  prettier  to  laugh." 

"  But,  my  love,"  said  I. 

"  No,  no  !  please  I "  cried  Dora,  with  a  kiss,  "  don't  be  a 
naughty  Blue  Beard !     Don't  be  serious ! " 

''My  precious  wife,"  said  I,  ''we  must  be  serious  some- 
times. Come!  Sit  down  on  this  chair,  dose  beside  me! 
Give  me  the  pencil!  There!  Now  let  us  talk  sensibly. 
You  know,  dear ;"  what  a  little  hand  it  was  to  hold,  and  what 
a  tiny  wedding-ring  it  was  to  see !  "  You  know,  my  love,  it 
is  not  exactly  comfortable  to  have  to  go  out  without  one's 
dimier.     Now,  is  it  ?  " 

"  N — ^n — ^no ! "  replied  Dora,  fSedntly. 
My  love,  how  you  tremble  !  " 

Because  I  know  you're  going  to  scold  me,"  ezdaimed 
Dora,  in  a  piteous  voice. 

"  My  sweet,  I  am  only  going  to  reason." 

"  Oh,  but  reasoning  is  worse  than  scolding ! "  exclaimed 
Dora,  in  despair.  "  I  didn't  marry  to  be  reasoned  with.  If 
you  meant  to  reason  with  such  a  poor  little  thing  as  I  am,  yon 
ought  to  have  told  me  so,  you  cruel  boy !" 

I  tried  to  pacify  Dora,  but  she  turned  away  her  face,  and 
shook  her  curls  from  side  to  side,  and  said,  "  You  cruel,  cruel 
boy ! "  so  many  times,  that  I  reaUy  did  not  exactly  know  what 
to  do :  so  I  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room  in  mr 
uncertainty,  and  came  back  agaia. 

"  Dora,  my  darling  ! " 

"  No,  I  am  net  your  darling.  Because  you  must  be  sony 
that  you  married  me,  or  else  you  wouldn't  reason  with  me  ! " 
returned  Dora. 

I  felt  so  injured  by  the  inconsequential  nature  of  this 
charge,  that  it  gave  me  courage  to  be  grave. 
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Now,  my  own  Dora,"  said  I,  "  you  are  very  childish,  and 
are  talking  nonsense.  You  must  remember,  I  am  sure,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  go  out  yesterday  when  dinner  was  half  over ; 
and  that,  the  day  before,  I  was  made  quite  imwell  by  being 
obliged  to  eat  underdone  veal  in  a  hurry ;  to-day,  I  don't  dine 
at  all — Bjid  I  am  a&aid  to  say  how  long  we  waited  for  break- 
fast— and  then  the  water  didn't  boil.  I  don't  mean  to 
reproach  you,  my  dear,  but  this  is  not  comfortable." 

"Oh,  you  cruel,  cruel  boy,  to  say  I  am  a  disagreeable 
wife  ! "  cried  Dora. 

'^  Now,  my  dear  Dora,  you  must  know  that  I  never  said 
that ! " 

"  You  said  I  wajsn't  comfortable ! "  said  Dora. 

''  I  said  the  housekeeping  was  not  comfortable." 

"  It  'b  exactly  the  same  thing ! "  cried  Dora.  And  she 
evidently  thought  so,  for  she  wept  most  grievously. 

I  took  another  turn  across  the  room,  fuU  of  love  for.  my 
pretty  wife,  and  distracted  by  self-accusatory  inclinations  to 
kQock  my  head  against  the  door.   I  sat  down  again,  and  said : 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  Dora.  We  have  both  a  great 
deal  to  learn.  I  am  only  tiying  to  show  you,  my  dear,  that 
you  must — ^you  reaUy  miist"  (I  was  resolved  not  to  give  this 
up) — "  accustom  yourself  to  look  after  Mary  Anne.  Likewise 
to  act  a  little  for  yourself,  and  me." 

**  I  wonder,  I  do,  at  your  making  such  ungrateful  speeches," 
sobbed  Dora.  "When  you  know  that  the  other  day,  when 
you  said  you  would  like  a  little  bit  of  fish,  I  went  out  myself, 
nules  and  miles,  and  ordered  it,  to  surprise  you." 

"  And  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  my  own  darHng,"  said  I. 
''  I  felt  it  so  much  that  I  wouldn't  on  any  account  have  even 
mentioned  that  you  bought  a  Salmon — ^which  was  too  much 
for  two.  Or  that  it  cost  one  pound  six — ^which  was  more  than 
we  can  afford." 

"You  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  sobbed  Dora.  "And  you 
said  I  was  a  Mouse." 

"  And  I  '11  say  so  again,  my  love,"  I  returned,  "a  thousand 
times!" 

But  I  had  wounded  Dora's  soft  little  heart,  and  she  was 
x^ot  to  be  comforted.  She  was  so  pathetic  in  her  sobbing  and 
Wailing,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  said  I  don't  know  what  to 
hurt  her.  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  away ;  I  was  kept  out  late ; 
^d  I  felt   ail  night  such  pangs  of  remorse   as  made  me 

TOk  n.  F 
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miserable.     I  liad  *the  conscience  of  an  assassin,  and  was 
haunted  by  a  yagne  sense  of  enormoas  wickedness. 

It  was  two  or  three  hours  past  midnight  when  I  got  home. 
I  found  my  aunt,  in  our  house,  sitting  up  for  me. 

*'  Ja  anything  the  matter,  aunt  ?  "  said  I,  alarmed. 

"Nothing,  Trot,"  she  replied.  "Sit  down,  sit  down. 
Little  Blossom  has  been  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  I  hate  been 
keeping  her  company.     That 's  all." 

I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand ;  and  felt  more  sony  and 
downcast,  as  I  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  than  I  could  hare 
supposed  possible  so  soon  after  the  fulfilment  of  my  brightest 
hopes.  As  I  sat  thinking,  I  happened  to  meet  my  aunt's  eyes, 
which  were  resting  on  my  fSetce.  There  was  an  anxious 
expression  in  them,  but  it  cleared  directly. 

"  I  assure  you,  aunt,"  said  I,  "  I  have  been  quite  imhappy 
myself  all  night,  to  think  of  Dora's  being  so.  But  I  had  no 
o^er  intention  tiban  to  speak  to  her  tenderly  and  lovingly 
about  our  home-afi&irs." 

My  aunt  nodded  encouragement. 

"  You  must  have  patience.  Trot,"  said  she. 

"  Of  course.  Heaven  knows  I  don't  mean  to  be  unreason- 
able, aunt ! " 

"  No,  no,"  said  my  aunt.  "  But  Little  Blossom  is  a  veiy 
tender  little  blossom,  and  the  wind  must  be  gentle  wilh 
her." 

I  thanked  my  good  aunt,  in  my  heart,  for  her  tenderness 
towards  my  wife ;  and  I  was  sure  that  she  knew  I  did. 

"  Don't  you  think,  aimt,"  said  I,  after  some  fbrther  con- 
templation of  the  fire,  "that  you  could  advise  and  counsel 
Dora  a  little,  for  our  mutual  advantage,  now  and  then  ?  " 

"Trot,"  returned  my  aunt,  with  some  emotion,  "no! 
Don't  ask  me  such  a  thing ! " 

Her  tone  was  so  very  earnest  that  I  raised  my  eyes  in 
surprise. 

"  I  look  back  on  my  life,  child,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  I 
think  of  some  who  are  in  their  graves,  with  whom  I  might 
have  been  on  kinder  terms.  If  I  judged  harshly  of  other 
people's  mistakes  in  marriage,  it  may  have  been  because  I  had 
bitter  reason  to  judge  harshly  of  my  own.  Let  that  pass.  I 
have  been  a  grumpy,  frumpy,  wayward  sort  of  a  woman,  a 
good  many  years.  I  am  still,  and  I  always  shall  be.  But 
you  and  I  have  done  one  another  some  good,  Trot, — at  all 
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eyentSy  you  have  done  me  good,  my  dear ;  and  diyisioii  must 
not  come  between  us,  at  thifi  time  of  day." 

"  Division  between  i«  / "  cried  I. 

''  Child,  child ! "  said  my  aont,  smoothing  her  dress,  *^  how 
soon  it  might  come  between  ns,  or  how  xmhappy  I  might 
make  our  Little  Blossom,  if  I  meddled  in  anything,  a  prophet 
couldn't  say.  I  want  our  pet  to  like  me,  and  be  as  gay 
as  a  butterfly.  Remember  your  own  home,  in  that  second 
marriage ;  and  never  do  both  me  and  her  the  injury  you  have 
hinted  at ! " 

I  comprehended,  at  once,  that  my  aunt  was  right ;  and  I 
comprehended  the  full  extent  of  her  generous  feeling  towards 
my  dear  wife. 

''These  are  early  days,  Trot,"  she  pursued,  ''and  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year.  You  have  chosen  freely 
for  yourself;"  a  doud  passed  over  her  face  for  a  moment,  I 
thought ;  "  and  you  have  chosen  a  very  pretty  and  a  very 
affectionate  creature.  It  will  be  your  duty,  and  it  wiU  be 
your  pleasure  too — of  course  I  know  that ;  I  am  not  delivering 
a  lecture— -to  estimate  her  (as  you  chose  her)  by  the  qualities 
she  has,  and  not  by  the  qualities  she  may  not  have.  The 
latter  you  must  develope  in  her,  if  you  can.  And  if  you 
cannot,  child,"  here  my  aunt  rubbed  her  nose,  "you  must 
just  accustom  yourself  to  do  without  'em.  But  remember, 
my  dear,  your  fdture  is  between  you  two.  No  one  can  assist 
you ;  you  are  to  work  it  out  for  yourselves.  This  is  marriage. 
Trot ;  and  Heaven  bless  you  both,  in  it,  for  a  pair  of  babes 
in  the  wood  as  you  are  r" 

My  aunt  said  this  in  a  sprightly  way,  and  gave  me  a  kiss 
to  ratify  the  blessing. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "light  my  Httle  lantern,  and  see  me 
into  my  bandbox  hy  the  garden  path;"  for  there  was  a  com* 
munication  between  our  cottages  in  that  direction.  "Give 
Betsey  Trotwood's  love  to  Blossom,  when  you  come  back ;  and 
whatever  you  do,  Trot,  never  dream  of  setting  Betsey  up  as  a 
scarecrow,  for  if  I  ever  saw  her  in  the  glass,  she 's  quite  grim 
enough  and  gaunt  enough  in  her  private  capacity ! " 

With  this  my  aunt  tied  her  head  up  in  a  handkerchief 

with  which  she  was  aooustomed  to  make  a  bundle  of  it  on 

such  occasions;  and  I  escorted  her  home.     As  she  stood  in 

her  garden,  holding  up  bar  little  lantern  to  light  me  back,  I 

thought  her  observation  of  me  had  an  anxious  air  again;  but 
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I  was  too  much  occupied  in  pondering  on  what  she  had  aud, 
and  too  much  impressed — for  the  first  time,  in  realily — hf 
the  conviction  that  Dora  and  I  had  indeed  to  work  out  ooi 
future  for  ourselves,  and  that  no  one  could  assist  us,  io  lake 
much  notice  of  it. 

Dora  came  stealing  down  in  her  little  alippera,  to  meet 
me,  now  that  I  was  alone ;  and  cried  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
said  I  had  been  hard-hearted  and  she  had  been  naughty; 
and  I  said  much  the  same  thing  in  effect^  I  believe ;  and  we 
made  it  up,  and  agreed  that  our  first  little  difference  was  U^ 
be  our  last,  and  that  we  were  never  to  have  another  if  we 
lived  a  hundred  years. 

The  next  domestic  trial  we  went  through,  was  the  Ordeal 
of  Servants.  Mary  Anne's  cousin  deserted  into  our  ooal-hole, 
and  was  brought  out,  to  our  great  amaeement,  by  a  piquet  cf 
his  companions  in  arms,  who  took  him  away  handcufiSBd  in  a 
procession  that  covered  our  front*garden  with  ignominy.  This 
nerved  me  to  get  rid  of  Mary  Anne,  who  went  so  mildly,  on 
receipt  of  wages,  that  I  was  suiprised,  until  I  found  out 
about  the  teaspoons,  and  also  about  the  little  sums  ahe  had 
borrowed  in  my  name  of  the  tradespeople  without  authority. 
After  an  interval  of  Mrs.  Kidgerbury — ^the  oldest  luKabifcant 
of  Kentish  Town,  I  believe,  who  went  out  charing,  but  wa» 
too  feeble  to  execute  her  conceptions  of  that  art — ^we  found 
another  treasure,  who  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  wom«i, 
but  who  generally  made  a  point  of  fiedling  either  up  or  down 
the  kitchen  stairs  with  the  tray,  and  almost  plimged  into  the 
parlor,  as  into  a  bath,  with  the  tearthings.  The  ravages 
committed  by  this  unfortunate,  rendering  her  dismissal 
necessary,  she  was  succeeded  (with  intervals  of  Mrs.  Sadger- 
bury)  by  a  long  line  of  Incapables ;  terminating  in  a  young 
person  of  genteel  appearance,  who  went  to  Qxeenwich  Fair  in 
Dora's  bonnet.  After  whom  I  remember  nothing  but  an 
average  equality  of  failure. 

Eveiybody  we  had  anything  to  do  with  seemed  to  cheat  u& 
Our  appearance  in  a  shop  was  a  signal  for  the  damaged  goods 
to  be  brought  out  immediately.  If  we  bought  a  lobster,  it 
was  full  of  water.  All  our  meat  tamed  out  to  be  tough,  and 
there  was  hardly  any  crust  to  our  loaves.  In  search  of  the 
principle  on  which  joints  ought  to  be  roasted,  to  be  roasted 
enough,  and  not  too  much,  I  myself  referred  to  the  Cookeiy- 
Book,  and  found  it  there  estaUished  as  the  allowance  of  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  to  every  poond,  and  say  a  quarter  over. 
Sut  the  principle  always  failed  ns  by  some  curious  &tality, 
and  we  never  could  hit  any  medium  between  redness  and 
cinders. 

I  had  reason  to  beHeve  that  in  accomplishing  these  failures 
^w^  incurred  a  far  greater  expense  than  if  we  had  achieved  a 
series  of  triumphs.  It  appeared  to  me,  on  looking  over  the 
tradesmen's  books,  as  if  we  might  have  kept  the  basement 
ertory  paved  with  butter,  such  was  the  extensive  scale  of  our 
consumption  of  that  article.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Excise 
returns  of  the  period  may  have  exhibited  any  increase  in  the 
demand  for  pepper ;  but  if  our  performances  did  not  affect 
tlie  market,  I  diould  say  several  families  must  have  left  off 
using  it.  And  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  all  was,  that  we 
never  had  anything  in  the  house. 

As  to  the  washerwoman  pawning  the  clothes,  and  coming 
in  a  state  of  penitent  intoxication  to  apologise,  I  suppose  that 
might  have  happened  several  times  to  anybody.  Also  the 
chimney  on  £bre,  the  parish  engine,  and  perjury  on  the  part  of 
the  Beadle.  But  I  apprehend  that  we  were  personally 
unfortunate  in  engaging  a  servant  with  a  taste  for  cordials, 
who  swelled  our  running  account  for  porter  at  the  public- 
house  by  such  inexplicable  items  as  "quartern  rum  shrub 
(Mrs.  C.)"  "Half-quartern  gin  and  cloves  (Mrs.  C.)" 
**  Glass  rum  and  peppermint  (Mrs.  C.)" — ^the  parenthesis 
always  referring  to  Dora,  who  was  supposed,  it  appeared  on 
explanation,  to  have  imbibed  the  whole  of  these  refreshments. 

One  of  our  first  feats  in  the  housekeeping  way  was  a  little 
dinner  to  Traddles.  I  met  him  in  town,  and  asked  him  to 
walk  out  with  me  that  afternoon.  He  readily  consenting,  I 
wrote  to  Dora,  saying  I  would  bring  him  home.  It  was 
pleasant  weather,  and  on  the  road  we  made  my  domestic 
happiness  the  theme  of  conversation.  Traddles  was  very  fiill 
of  it ;  and  said,  that,  picturing  himself  with  such  a  home,  and 
Sophy  waiting  and  preparing  for  him,  he  could  think  of  nothing 
wanting  to  complete  his  bliss. 

I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  prettier  little  wife  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table,  but  I  certainly  could  have  wished, 
when  we  sate  down,  for  a  little  more  room.  I  did  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  though  there  were  only  two  of  us,  we  were  at 
once  always  cramped  for  room,  and  yet  had  always  room 
enough  to  lose  ever3rthing  in.     I  suspect  it  may  have  beer 
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because  nothing  had  a  place  of  its  own,  except  Jip's  pagodi, 
which  invariably  blocked  up  the  main  thoroughfaie.  On  its 
present  occasion,  Traddles  was  so  hemmed  in  by  the  pagoda  as^l 
the  guitar-case,  and  Dora's  flower-painting,  and  my  writing- 
table,  that  I  had  serious  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  his  using  liis 
knife  and  fork ;  but  he  protested,  with  his  own  good  humour. 
"  Oceans  of  room,  Oopperfleld !     I  assure  you.  Oceans  !  " 

There  was  anoliier  thing  I  could  hare  wished,  namdly,  th&t 
Jip  had  never  been  encouraged  to  walk  about  the  table-eiodi 
during  dinner.  I  began  to  think  there  waa  sometiung  dis- 
orderly in  his  being  there  at  all,  even  if  he  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  his  foot  in  the  salt  or  the  melted-butter.  Oz 
this  occasion  he  seemed  to  think  he  was  introduced  ezpzesslr  I 
to  keep  Traddles  at  bay ;  and  he  barked  at  my  old  firiend,  one  | 
made  short  runs  at  his  plate,  with  such  undaunted  pertinadtr, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  engrossed  the  conversation. 

Howevef,  as  I  knew  how  tender-hearted  my  dear  Dora  wa5. 
and  how  sensitive  she  would  be  to  any  slight  upon  her  favorite, 
I  hinted  no  objection.  For  similar  reasons  I  made  no  aUuaio& 
to  the  skirmishing  plates  upon  the  floor ;  or  to  the  disreputable 
appearance  of  the  castors,  which  were  all  at  sizes  and  sevens. 
and  looked  drunk ;  or  to  the  further  blockade  of  Traddles  ^J 
wandering  vegetable  dishes  and  jugs.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  contemplated  the  boiled  leg 
of  mutton  before  me,  previous  to  carving  it,  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  our  joints  of  meat  were  of  such  extraordinary  Aspss 
— ^and  whether  our  butcher  contracted  for  all  the  deformed 
sheep  that  came  iilto  the  world ;  but  I  kept  my  reflections  to 
myself. 

'*  My  love,"  said  I  to  Dora,  "  what  have  you  got  in  that 
dish?" 

I  could  not  imagine  why  Dora  had  been  making  tempting 
little  faces  at  me,  as  if  she  wanted  to  kiss  me. 

'*  Oysters,  dear,"  said  Dora,  timidly. 

*^  Was  that  your  thought  ?  "  said  I,  delighted. 

"  Ye-yes,  Doady,"  said  Dora. 

"  There  never  was  a  happier  one ! "  I  exclaimed,  laying 
down  the  carving-knife  and  fork.  "  There  is  nothing  Traddles 
likes  so  much ! " 

"  Ye-yes,  Doady,"  said  Dora,  "  and  so  I  bought  a  beautiful 
little  barrel  of  them,  and  the  man  said  they  were  very  good. 
But  I — ^I  am  afraid  there 's  something  the  matter  with  them. 
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They  don't  seem  right."     Here  Dora  sliook  her  head,  and 
•diamonds  twinkled  in  her  ejes. 

''  They  are  only  opened  in  both  aheUs,"  aaid  I.  **  Take  the 
top  one  oS,  my  love.'' 

**  Bat  it  won't  come  off/'  said  Dora,  trying  yery  hard,  and 
looking  very  much  distressed. 

'*Do  you  know,  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  cheerfully 
examining  the  dish,  ''  I  think  it  is  in  eonsequeoce — ^they  are 
capital  oysters,  but  I  think  it  is  in  consequence — of  their  never 
haviag  been  opened." 

They  never  had  been  opened ;  and  we  had  no  oyster-knives 
— ^and  couldn't  have  used  them  if  we  had ;  so  we  looked  at  the 
oysters  and  ate  the  mutton.  At  least  we  ate  as  much  of  it  as 
was  done,  and  made  up  with  capers.  If  I  had  permitted  him, 
I  am  satisfied  that  Traddles  would  have  made  a  perfect  savage 
of  himself,  and  eaten  a  platefiil  of  raw  meat,  to  express  enjoy- 
ment of  the  repast ;  but  I  would  hear  of  no  such  immolation  on 
the  altar  of  friendship ;  and  we  had  a  oourse  of  bacon  instead ; 
there  happening,  by  good  fortune,  to  be  cold  bacon  in  the 
larder. 

My  poor  little  wife  was  in  such  afliiction  when  she  thought 
I  should  be  annoyed,  and  in  such  a  state  of  joy  when  she 
found  I  was  not,  that  the  discomfiture  I  had  subdued  very  soon 
vanished,  and  we  passed  a  happy  evening;  Dora  sitting  with 
her  arm  on  my  chair  while  Traddles  and  I  discussed  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  taldng  every  opportunity  of  whispering  in  my  ear 
that  it  was  so  good  of  me  not  to  be  a  cruel,  cross  old  boy.  By- 
^md-by  she  made  tea  for  us ;  which  it  was  so  pretty  to  see  har 
do,  as  if  she  was  busying  herself  with  a  set  of  doll's  tea-things, 
that  I  was  not  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  beverage. 
Then  Traddles  and  I  played  a  game  or  two  at  cribbage ;  and 
Dora  singing  to  the  guitar  the  while,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
our  courtship  and  marriage  were  a  tender  dream  of  mine, 
and  the  night  when  I  first  listened  to  her  voice  were  no( 
yet  over. 

When  Traddles  went  away,  and  I  came  back  into  the 
parlor  from  seeing  him  out,  my  wife  planted  her  chair  dose  to 
mine,  and  sat  down  by  my  side. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Will  you  try  to  teach  me, 
Doady?" 

"  I  must  teach  myself  first,  Dora,"  said  I.  '^  I  am  as  bad 
as  you,  love." 
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*'  Ah !     But  you  can  leam/'  ahe  xefcomed ;  '*  and  ^'on  aze  a 

clever,  dever  man !  " 

^*  Nonsenae,  Mouae ! "  aaid  I. 

*'l  wiah/'  reaumed  my  yn£e,  after  a  long  ailenoey  ''that  I 
could  have  gone  down  into  the  country  for  a  whole  year,  and 
lived  with  Agnes !  " 

Her  hands  were  clasped  upon  my  shoulder,  and  lier  chin 
rested  on  them,  and  her  blue  eyes  looked  qidedy  into  mine. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  I  think  she  might  have  improved  me,  and  I  think  I  might 
have  learnt  from  her/*  said  Dora. 

''  All  in  good  time,  my  love.  Agnes  has  had  her  &ther  to 
take  care  of  for  these  many  years,  you  should  remember.  Even 
when  she  was  quite  a  child,  she  was  the  Agnes  whom  we 
know,"  said  I. 

*^  Will  you  call  me  a  name  I  want  you  to  call  me?''  inquired 
Dora,  without  moving. 

<' What  is  it?"  I  asked  with  a  smile. 

''  It 's  a  stupid  name,"  she  said,  shaking  her  curls  fo  a 
moment.     "  CJhild.wife." 

I  laughingly  asked  my  child-wife  what  her  fancy  vras  iq 
desiring  to  be  so  called?  She  answered  without  moving, 
otherwise  than  as  the  arm  I  twined  about  her  may  have 
brought  her  blue  eyes  nearer  to  me : 

**  I  don't  mean,  you  silly  fellow,  that  you  should  use  the 
name,  instead  of  Dora.  I  only  mean  that  you  should  think  of 
me  that  way.  When  you  are  going  to  be  angry  with  me,  say 
to  yourself,  '  it 's  only  my  child- wife ! '  When  I  am  very  dis- 
appointing, say,  *  I  knew,  a  long  time  ago,  that  she  would 
make  but  a  child-wife ! '  When  you  miss  what  I  should  like 
to  be,  and  I  think  can  never  be,  say,  '  still  my  foolish  chiM- 
wife  loves  me ! '     For  indeed  I  do." 

I  had  not  been  serious  with  her ;  having  no  idea,  until  now, 
that  she  was  serious  herself.  But  her  affectionate  nature  was 
so  happy  in  what  I  now  said  to  h^r  with  my  whole  heart,  that 
her  face  became  a  laughing  one  before  her  glittering  eyes  were 
dry.  She  was  soon  my  child-wife  indeed ;  sitting  down  on  the 
floor  outside  the  Chinese  House,  ringing  all  the  little  bells  one 
after  another,  to  punish  Jip  for  his  recetit  bad  behaviour; 
while  Jip  lay  blinking  in  the  doorway  with  his  head  out,  even 
too  lazy  to  be  teased. 

This  appeal  of  Dora's  made  a  strong  impression  on  me.     I 
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look  back  on  the  time  I  write  of;  I  invoke  the  innocent  figure 
that  I  dearly  loved,  to  come  out  from  the  mists  and  shadows 
of  the  pajBt,  and  turn  its  gentle  head  towards  me  once  again ; 
and  I  can  still  declare  that  this  one  little  speech  was  constantly 
in  my  memory.  I  may  not  have  used  it  to  the  best  account ;  I 
was  young  and  inexperienced ;  but  I  never  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  artless  pleading. 

Dora  told  me,  shortly  afterwards^  that  she  was  going  to  be 
a  wonderful  housekeeper.  Accordingly,  she  polished  the 
tablets,  pointed  the  pencil,  bought  an  immense  account-book, 
carefully  stitched  up  with  a  needle  and  thread  all  the  leaves  of 
the  Cookery-Book  which  Jip  had  torn,  and  made  quite  a 
desperate  little  attempt  ''to  be  good,"  as  she  called  it.  But . 
the  figures  had  the  old  obstinate  propensity — ^they  would  not 
add  up.  When  she  had  entered  two  or  three  laborious  items 
in  the  account-book,  Jip  wotdd  walk  over  the  page,  wag-ging 
his  tan,  and  smear  them  all  out.  Her  own  li^e  right-hand 
middle  finger  got  steeped  to  the  very  bone  in  ink ;  and  I  think 
that  was  the  only  decided  result  obtained. 

Sometimes,  of  an  evening,  when  I  was  at  home  and  at  work 
— ^fbr  I  wrote  a  good  deal  now,  and  was  beginning  in  a  small 
way  to  be  known  as  a  writer — ^I  would  lay  down  my  pen,  and 
watch  my  child-wife  trying  to  be  good.  First  of  all,  she 
would  bring  out  the  immense  account-book,  and  lay  it  down 
upon  the  table,  with  a  deep  sigh.  Then  she  woidd  open  it  at 
the  place  where  Jip  had  made  it  illegible  last  night,  and  caU 
Jip  up  to  look  at  his  misdeeds.  This  would  occasion  a  diver- 
sion in  Jip*s  favour,  and  some  inking  of  his  nose,  perhaps,  as 
a  penalty.  Then  she  would  teU  Jip  to  lie  down  on  the  table 
instantly,  ''  like  a  lion '' — which  was  one  of  his  tricks,  though 
I  cannot  say  the  likeness  was  striking — and,  if  he  were  in  an 
obedient  humour,  he  would  obey.  Then  she  would  take  up  a 
pen,  and  begin  to  write,  and  find  a  hair  in  it.  Then  she  would 
take  up  another  pen,  and  begin  to  write,  and  find  that  it 
spluttered.  Then  she  would  take  up  another  pen,  and  begin 
to  write,  and  say  in  a  low  voice,  ''  Oh,  it 's  a  talking  pen,  and 
will  disturb  Doady ! "  And  then  she  would  give  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,  and  put  the  account-book  away,  after  preteneling  to  crush 
the  lion  with  it. 

Or,  if  she  were  in  a  very  sedate  and  serious  state  of  mind, 
she  would  sit  down  with  the  tablets,  and  a  little  basket  of  bills 
and  other  documents,  which  looked  more  like  curl-papers  than 
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anytliiiig  else,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  result  out  of  them. 
After  severely  comparing  one  with,  another,  and  making  entriee 
on  the  tablets,  and  blotting  them  out,  and  coimting  all  the 
fingers  of  her  left  hand  over  and  over  again,  backwards  and 
forwards,  she  would  be  so  vexed  and  discouraged,  and  would 
look  so  unhappy,  that  it  gave  me  pain  to  see  her  bright 
face  clouded — ^and  for  me  ! — and  I  would  go  aoMy  to  her,  and 
say: 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Dora  ?  " 

Dora  would  look  up  hopelessly,  and  reply,  **They  won't 
come  right.  They  make  my  head  ache  so.  And  lliey  won't 
do  anything  I  want ! " 

Then  I  would  say,  "  Now  let  us  try  together.  Let  me  show 
you,  Dora." 

Then  I  would  commence  a  practical  demonstration,  to  which 
Dora  would  pay  profound  attention,  perhaps  fbr  five  minutes ; 
when  she  woidd  begin  to  be  dreadftilly  tired,  and  would  lighten 
the  subject  by  curling  my  hair,  or  trying  the  effect  of  my  face 
with  my  shirt  collar  turned  down.  If  I  tacitly  checked  this 
playfulness,  aud  persisted,  she  would  look  so  scared  and  dis- 
consolate, as  she  became  more  and  more  bewildered,  that  the 
remembrance  of  her  natural  gaiety  when  I  first  strayed  into  her 
path,  and  of  her  being  my  child-wife,  woidd  come  reproachfiilly 
upon  me ;  and  I  would  lay  the  pencil  down,  and  call  for  the 
guitar. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  had  many  anxieties, 
but  the  same  considerations  made  me  keep  them  to  mysell 
I  am  fax  from  sure,  now,  that  it  was  right  to  do  this,  but  I  did 
it  for  my  child-wife's  sake.  I  search  my  breast,  and  I  commit 
its  secrets,  if  I  know  them,  without  any  reservation  to  this 
paper.  The  old  imhappy  loss  or  want  of  something  had,  I  am 
conscious,  some  place  in  my  heart ;  but  not  to  the  embitier- 
ment  of  my  life.  When  I  walked  alone  in  the  fine  weather, 
and  thought  of  the  summer  days  when  all  the  air  had  been 
filled  with  my  boyish  enchantment,  I  did  miss  something  of 
the  realisation  of  my  dreams ;  but  I  thought  it  was  a  softened 
glory  of  the  Past,  which  nothing  cotdd  have  thrown  upon  the 
present  timd.  I  did  feel,  sometimes,  for  a  little  while,  Ihat  I 
could  have  wished  my  wife  had  been  my  coimsellor :  had  had 
more  character  and  purpose,  to  sustain  me  and  improve  me 
by ;  had  been  endowed  with  power  to  fiU  up  the  void  which 
somewhere  seemed  to  be  about  me ;  but  I  felt  as  if  this  were 
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an  unearthly  consanmiation  of  my  happmesSy  thai;  never  had 
been  meant  to  be,  and  never  could  have  been. 

I  was  a  boyish  husband  as  to  years.  I  had  known  the 
softening  influence  of  no  other  sorrows  or  experiences  than 
those  recorded  in  these  leaves.  If  I  did  any  wrong,  as  I  nuiy 
have  done  much,  I  did  it  in  mistaken  love,  and  in  my  want  of 
wisdom.  I  write  the  exact  truth.  It  would  avail  me  nothing 
to  extenuate  it  now. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  took  upon  myself  the  toils  and  cares  of 
OUT  Hfb,  and  had  no  partner  in  them.  We  lived  much  as. 
before,  in  reference  to  our  scrambling  household  arrangements; 
but  I  had  got  used  to  those,  and  Dora  I  was  pleased  to  see  was 
seldom  vexed  now.  She  was  brighfc  and  cheerfiil  in  the  old 
diildish  way,  loved  me  dearly,  and  was  happy  with  her  old 
trifles. 

When  the  debates  were  heavy — ^I  mean  as  to  length,  not 
quality,  for  in  the  last  respect  they  were  not  often  otherwise — 
and  I  went  home  late,  Dora  wouM  never  rest  when  she  heard 
my  footsteps,  but  would  always  come  down-stairs  to  meet  me. 
When  my  evenings  were  tmoccupied  by  the  pursuit  for  which  I 
had  qualified  myself  with  so  much  pains,  and  I  was  engaged  in 
writing  at  home,  she  wotdd  sit  quietly  near  me,  however  late 
the  hour,  and  be  so  mute,  that  I  would  often  think  she  had 
dropped  asleep.  But  generally,  when  I  raised  my  head,  I  saw 
her  blue  eyes  looking  at  me  with  the  quiet  attention  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

**  Oh,  what  a  weary  boy ! "  said  Dora  one  night  when  I  met 
her  eyes  as  I  was  shutting  up  my  desk. 

"What  a  weary  girl!"  said  I.  "That's  more  to  the 
purpose.  You  must  go  to  bed  another  time,  my  love.  It 's 
£ar  too  late  for  you." 

"  No,  don't  send  me  to  bed ! "  pleaded  Dora,  coming  to  my 
aide.     "  Pray  don't  do  that  1 " 

"Dora!" 

To  my  amazement  she  was  sobbing  on  my  neck. 

"  Not  well,  my  dear !  not  happy  I " 

"  Yes !  quite  well,  and  very  happy !  "  said  Dora.  "  But 
say  you  '11  let  me  stop,  and  see  you  write." 

"  Wby,  what  a  sight  for  such  bright  eyes  at  midnight ! "  I 
replied. 

"Are  they  bright,  though?"  returned  Dora,  laughing 
"  I  'm  BO  glad  they  're  bright." 
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"  Little  Vanity  I  "  said  I. 

But  it  was  not  vanity ;  it  was  only  harmless  delight  in  my 
admiration.     I  knew  that  yery  well^  before  she  told  me  so. 

'^  K  yon  think  them  pretty,  say  I  may  always  stop,  and  see 
you  write ! "  said  Dora.     "  Do  you  think  them  pretty  ?  " 

"  Very  pretty." 

^'  Then  let  me  alwa3rs  stop  and  see  you  write." 

''  I  am  afraid  that  won't  improve  their  brightness,  Dora.*' 

"  Yes  it  will !  Because,  you  clever  boy,  you  'U  not  forget 
me  then,  while  you  are  full  of  silent  fSancies.  Will  yoa 
mind  it,  if  I  say  something  very,  very  silly? — more  than. 
usual?"  inquired  Dora,  peeping  over  my  shoulder  into 
my  face. 

"  AVhat  wonderful  thing  is  that? "  said  I. 

''Please  let  me  hold  the  pens?"  said  Dora.  ''  I  want  to 
have  something  to  do  with  all  those  many  hours  when  you  are 
so  industrious.     May  I  hold  the  pens  ?  " 

The  remembrance  of  her  pretty  joy  when  I  said  yes,  brings 
tears  into  my  eyes.     The  next  time  I  sat  down  to  write,  and 
regularly  afterwards,  she  sat  in  her  old  place,  with  a  spare 
bundle  of  ^ns  at  her  side.     Her  triumph  in  this  connexion 
with  my  work,  and  her  delight  when  I  wanted  a  new  pen — 
which  I  very  often  feigned  to  do — suggested  to  me  a  new 
way  of  pleasing  my   child-wife.      I   occasionally  made    a 
pretence  of  wanting  a  page  or  two  of  manuscript  copied. 
Then  Dora  was  in  her  glory.     The  preparations  she  made  for 
this  great  work,  the  aprons  she  put  on,  the  bibs  she  borrowed 
from  the  kitchen  to  keep  off  the  ink,  the  time  she  took,  the 
innumerable  stoppages  she  made  to  have  a  laugh  with  Jip  as 
if  he  understood  it  all,  her  conviction  that  her  work  was 
incomplete  unless  she  signed  her  name  at  the  end,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  would  bring  it  to  me,  like  a  school-copy, 
and  then,  when  I  praised  it,  clasp  me  round  the  neck,  are 
touching  recollections  to  me,  simple  as  they  might  appear  to 
other  men. 

She  took  possession  of  the  keys  soon  after  this,  and  went 
jingHng  about  the  house  with  the  whole  bunch  in  a  little 
basket,  tied  to  her  slender  waist.  I  seldom  found  that  the 
places  to  which  they  belonged  were  locked,  or  that  they  were 
of  any  use  except  as  a  plaything  for  Jip — ^but  Dora  was 
pleased,  and  that  pleased  me.  She  was  quite  satisfied  that  a 
good  deal  was  effected  by  this  make-belief  of  housekeeping ; 
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fo/al^o""  "'^  ««  ^  ^«  tad  been  keeping  a  baby-house. 

«iS*tWr.^f  *  "^  PT  """  ^"^y  ^  affectionate  to  my 
a&«id   she  was  "  a  croas  old  thing."     I  never  eaw  my  aunt 

^^^  ^r  "^"^"^^  ^y  <^-  She  courted  Jip, 
^1w  *i  ^  TT  "'^Hmded;  listened,  day  after  day,  to  th^ 
^tor  though  I  am  a&aid  she  had  no  taste  for  musfc ,-  never 
a^ctod  J^e  Ineapables,  though  the  temptation  must  have 
™«^  '  ^!^1  ^o'lderfW  distances  on  foot  to  pmtjhase,  as 
^^'  «^y  tnfles  that  she  found* out  Dora  wanted;  ^md 
wTi.!^**  ^  \^^  garden,. and  missed  her  from  the  room, 

«>™^  T^*^  "5  **  *t«  *>«*  «f  tte  stairs,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  cheerMy  aU  over  the  house : 
Where 's  Little  Blossom ! " 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

VB.  DICE  FULFILB  MT  ▲TTlfT'S  PBXDIOnOirB. 

It  was  some  time  now,  sinoe  I  had  left  the  Doctor. 
Living  in  his  neighbourhood,  I  saw  him  £requ6ntLj ;  and  we 
all  went  to  his  house  on  two  or  three  oocasions  to  dinner  or 
tea.  The  Old  Soldier  was  in  permanent  qnarters  nndar  the 
Doctor's  roof.  She  was  exactly  the  same  as  ever,  and  the 
same  immortal  butterflies  hoyered  oyer  her  cap. 

Like  some  other  mothers,  whom  I  haye  known  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  Mrs.  Markleham  was  far  more  fond  of 
pleasure  than  her  daughter  was.  She  required  a  great  deal 
of  amusement,  and,  like  a  deep  old  soldier,  pretended,  in 
consulting  her  own  inclinations,  to  be  deyoting  herself  to  her 
child.  The  Doctor's  desire  that  Annie  should  be  entertained, 
was  therefore  particularly  acceptable  to  this  excellent  parent; 
who  expressed  unqualified  approval  of  his  discretion. 

I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  she  probed  the  Doctor's 
wound  without  knowing  it.  Meaning  nothing  but  a  certain 
matured  Myoliiy  and  selfishness,  not  always  inseparable  fixun 
full-blown  years,  I  think  she  confirmed  him  in  his  fear  that  he 
was  a  constraint  upon  his  yoxmg  wife,  and  that  there  was  no 
congeniality  of  feeling  between  them,  by  so  strongly  com- 
mending his  design  of  lightening  the  load  of  her  life. 

"  My  dear  soul,"  she  said  to  him  one  day  when  I  was 
present,  "you  know  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  little 
pokey  for  Annie  to  be  always  shut  up  here." 

The  Doctor  nodded  his  benevolent  head. 

*^  When  she  comes  to  her  mother's  age,"  said  Mrs.  Mark- 
leham, with  a  flourish  of  her  fan,  ''then  it'll  be  another 
thing.  You  might  put  me  into  a  Jail,  with  genteel  society 
and  a  rubber,  and  I  should  never  care  to  come  out.  But  I  am 
not  Annie,  you  know ;  and  Annie  is  not  her  mother." 

'*  Surely,  surely,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  You  are  the  best  of  creatures — no,  I  beg  your  pardon ! '' 
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for  the  Doctor  made  a  gesture  of  deprecation,  '^  I  must  say 
before  your  face,  as  I  always  say  behind  your  back,  you  are 
the  best  of  creatures  j  but  of  course  you  don't — now  do  you  ? 
—enter  into  the  same  pursuits  and  fancies  as  Annie  ?  " 

''No/'  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  sorrowM  tone. 

'*  No,  of  course  not,"  retorted  the  Old  Soldier.  "  Take  your 
Dictionary,  for  example.  What  a  useful  work  a  Diction- 
ary is !  What  a  necessary  work !  The  meanings  of  words ! 
Without  Doctor  Johnson,  or  somebody  of  that  sort,  we 
might  have  been  at  this  present  moment  calling  an  Italian - 
iron  a  bedstead.  But  we  can't  expect  a  Dictionary—especially 
when  it  ^s  making< — ^to  interest  Annie,  can  we  ?  " 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

''  And  that 's  why  I  so  much  approve,"  scdd  Mrs.  Markleham^ 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  shut-up  fan,  **  of  your 
thonghtfiilness.  It  shows  that  you  don't  expect,  as  many 
elderly  people  do  expect,  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.  You 
have  studied  Annie's  character,  and  you  imderstand  it.  That '» 
what  I  find  so  charming !  " 

Even  the  calm  and  patient  face  of  Doctor  Strong  expressed 
some  littie  sense  of  pain,  I  thought,  imder  the  infliction  of 
these  complimemts. 

**  Therefore,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  the  Soldier,  giving  him 
several  affectionate  taps,  "  you  may  command  me,  at  all  times 
and  seasons.  Now,  do  understand  that  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service.  I  am  ready  to  go  with  Annie  to  operas,  concerts, 
exhibitions,  all  kinds  of  places ;  and  you  shall  never  And  that 
I  am  tired.  Duty,  my  ^ar  Doctor,  before  every  consideration 
in  the  universe !  " 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  was  one  of  those  peoplo 
who  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  she  never  flinched 
in  her  perseverance  in  the  cause.  She  seldom  got  hold  of  tha 
newspaper  (which  she  settied  herself  down  in  the  softest  chair 
in  the  house  to  read  through  an  eye-glass,  every  day,  for  two* 
hours),  but  she  found  out  something  that  she  was  certain 
Annie  would  like  to  see.  It  was  in  vain  for  Annie  to  protest 
that  she  was  weary  of  such  things.  Her  mother's  remons- 
trance always  was,  "  Now,  my  dear  Annie,  I  am  sure  you 
know  better ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  my  love,  that  you  are  not 
making  a  proper  return  for  the  kindness  of  Doctor  Strong." 

This  was  usually  said  in  the  Doctor's  presence,  and  appeared 
to  me  to  constitute  Annie's  principal  inducement  for  with- 
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drawing  her  objections  when  ahe  made  any.  Bat  in.  general 
ahe  resigned  herself  to  her  mother,  and  went  where  the  Old 
Soldier  would. 

It  rarely  happened  now  that  Mr.  Maldon  aooompaaied 
them.  Sometimes  my  aunt  and  Dora  were  invited  to  do  so, 
and  accepted  the  invitation.  Sometimes  Dora  only  was  asked. 
The  time  had  been  when  I  should  have  been  imeasy  in  her 
going ;  but  reflection  on  what  had  passed  that  fonaer  night 
in  the  Doctor's  study,  had  made  a  change  in  my  mistnist. 
I  believed  that  the  Doctor  was  right,  and  I  had  no  worse 
suspicions. 

My  aunt  rubbed  her  nose  sometimes  when  she  happened  to 
be  alone  with  me,  and  said  she  couldn't  make  it  out;  she 
wished  they  were  happier;  she  didn't  think  our  militaiy 
Mend  (so  she  always  called  the  Old  Soldier)  mended  &e 
matter  at  aJL  My  aunt  further  expressed  her  opinion,  "  that 
if  our  military  friend  would  cut  off  those  butterflies^  and  give 
'em  to  the  chimney-sweepers  for  May-day,  it  would  look  like 
the  beginning  of  something  sensible  on  her  part." 

But  her  abiding  reliance  was  on  Mr.  Dick.  That  man  had 
evidently  an  idea  in  his  head,  she  said ;  and  if  he  could  only 
once  pen  it  up  into  a  comer,  which  was  his  great  difficoltyy 
he  would  distinguish  himself  in  some  extraordinaiy  maimer. 

Unconscious  of  this  prediction,  Mr.  Dick  oontinaed  to 
occupy  precisely  the  same  ground  in  reference  to  the  Doctor 
and  to  Mrs.  Strong.  He  seemed  neither  to  advanoe  nor  to 
recede.  He  appeared  to  have  settled  into  his  original  founda- 
tion, like  a  building ;  and  I  must  confess  that  my  Mth  in  his 
ever  moving,  was  not  much  greater  than  if  he  had  been  a 
building. 

But  one  night,  when  I  had  been  married  some  months, 
Mr.  Dick  put  his  head  into  the  parlor,  where  I  was  writing 
alone  (Dora  having  gone  out  wilh  my  aunt  to  take  tea  with 
the  two  little  birds),  and  said,  with  a  significant  cough : 

''You  couldn't  speak  to  me  without  inoonveni^icing 
yourself,  Trotwood,  I  am  afraid  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Dick,"  said  I ;  "  come  in ! " 

'*  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  laying  his  finger  on  the  side  of 
his  nose,  after  he  bad  shaken  hands  with  me.  *'  Before  I  sit 
down,  I  wish  to  make  an  observation.  You  know  your 
aunt  ?  *' 

'*  A  Ktfle,"  I  repHed, 
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*^  She  is  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  sir !  " 

After  the  deliTery  of  this  communication,  which  he  shot 
out  of  himself  as  if  he  were  loaded  with  it,  Mr.  Dick  sat  down 
"with  greater  grayity  than  usual,  and  looked  at  me. 

^*  Now,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Diok,  '^  I  am  going  to  put  a  question 
toyou." 

"  As  many  as  you  please,"  said  I. 

*'  Whafc  do  you  consider  me,  sir  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dick,  folding 
his  arms. 

**  A  dear  old  Mend,"  said  I. 

<<  Thank  you,  Trotwood,"  returned  Mr.  Dick,  laughing,  and 
reaching  across  in  high  glee  to  shake  hands  with  me.  ''  But 
I  mean,  hoy,"  resuming  his  gravity,  ''what  do  you  consider 
me  in  this  respect  ?  "  touching  his  forehead. 

I  was  puzzled  how  to  answer,  but  he  helped  me  with  a  word. 

*'  Weak  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"  WeU,"  I  repUed,  dubiously.     '*  Rather  so." 

''  Exactly !  "  cried  Mr.  Dick,  who  seemed  quite  enchanted 
by  my  reply.  "  That  is,  Trotwood,  when  they  took  some  of 
the  trouble  out  of  you-know-who's  head,  and  put  it  you  know 

-where,  there  was  a "     Mr.  Dick  made  his  two  hands 

revolve  very  fast  about  each  other  a  great  number  of  times, 
and  then  brought  them  into  collision,  and  rolled  them  over 
and  over  one  another,  to  express  concision.  ''  There  was  that 
8ort  of  thing  done  to  me  somehow  ?     £h  ?  " 

I  nodded  at  him,  and  he  nodded  back  again. 

''  In  short,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
whisper, ''  I  am  simple." 

I  would  have  qualified  that  conclusion,  but  he  stopped  me. 

''  Yes  I  am !  She  pretends  I  am  not.  She  won't  hear  of 
it ;  but  I  am.  I  know  I  am.  If  she  hadn't  stood  my  friend, 
dir,  I  shoidd  have  been  shut  up,  to  lead  a  dismal  life  these 
many  years.  But  I  '11  provide  for  her !  I  never  spend*  the 
copying  money.  I  put  it  in  a  box.  I  have  made  a  will. 
I  'U  leave  it  all  to  her.     She  shall  be  rich — ^noble  ! " 

Mr.  Dick  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wiped  his 
eyes.  He  then  folded  it  up  with  great  care,  pressed  it  smooth 
between  his  two  hands,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  seemed  to 
put  my  aunt  away  with  it. 

''Now  you  are  a  scholar,  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick. 
**  You  are  a  fine  scholar.  You  know  what  a  learned  man, 
what  a  great  man,  the  Doctor  is.     You  knoMr  what  honor  he 

VOL.  IL  Q 
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has  alwaja  done  me.  Not  proud  in  his  irisdom.  Htmble, 
hiimble-^coiideaeeiidi&g  even  to  .poor  Didk»  who  is  simple  and 
knows  nothing..  I.hsTe  sent  his  nane  up,  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  to  the  kitey.:&long  the  string,  when  it  has  beea  in  the 
sky,  among  the  laiks.  The  kite  has  been  glad  to  Teoeire  it, 
sir,  and  the  sky  has  been  brighter  with  it.'' 

I  delighted  him  by  saying,  most  heartily,  that  the  Doctor 
was  deserving  of  our  best  respect  and  highest  esteem. 

*'  And  his  beautiful  wife  is  a  star,"  said  Mr.  Dick..  *'  A 
shining  star.  I  have  seen  her  shine,  sir.  But,"  bringing  his 
chair  nearer  and  laying  one  hand  upon  my  knee—"  douds. 
sir — clouds." 

I  answered  the  solidtade  which  his  face  expressed,  by 
conveying  the  same  expressian  into  my  own,  and  RTt^lHTig.  joj 
head. 

*'  What  clouds  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

He  looked  so.  wistfully  into  my  face,  and  was  so  anxious  to 
understand,  that  I  took  great  pains  to  answer  him  slowly  and 
distinctly,  as  I  might  have  entered  on  an  eiqdanation  to  a 
child. 

**  There  is  some  imfortunate  dividon  between  them,"  I 
replied.  ^'Some  unhappy  cause  of  separation.  A  secret. 
It  may  be  inseparable  from  the  discrepancy  in  their  years. 
It  may  have  grown  up  out  of  almost  nothing." 

Mr.  Dick,  who  told  off  every  sentence  with  a  thoughtful 
nod,  paused  when  I  had  done,  and  sat  considering,  with  his 
eyes  upon  my  face,  and  his  hand  upon  my  knee. 

**  Doctor  not  angiy  with  her,  Trotwood?  "  he  said,  after 
some  time. 

"No.  Devoted  to  her." 

''  Then,  I  have  got  it,  hcfy !  "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

The  sudden  exultation  with  which  he  slapped  me  on  the 
knee,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyebrows  lifted 
up  as  high  as  he  could  possibly  lift  them,  made  me  think  him 
farther  out  of  his  wits  than  ever.  He  became  as  suddenly 
grave  again,  and  leaning  forward  as  be£6re,  said — first 
respectfully  taking  out  his  pocket-handkerohiei^  as  if  it  really 
did  represent  my  aunt : 

"  Most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  Trotwood.  Why 
has  she  done  nothing  to  set  things  right  ?  " 

"  Too  delicate  and  difficult  a  subject  for  such  interference," 
I  replied. 
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'^Eine  acholor/'  said  Mr.  Diok,  touching  me  mth  his 
finger.     *^  Why  has  he  done  nothing  ?  " 

<<  For  ihe  same  reason,"  I  returned. 

"  Then  I  have  got  it,  boy!"  said  Mr.  Dick.  Andhe  stood 
up  before  me,  nune  exultingly  than  before,  nodding  his  head, 
and  striking  himself  repeatedly  upon  the  breast,  imtH  one 
might  have  supposed  that  he  had  nearly  nodded  and  struck 
all  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

"  A  poor  fellow  with  a  craze,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  ''  a 
simpletGn,  a  weak-minded  person — ^present  company,  you 
know ! "  striking  himself  again,  ''  may  do  what  wonder^ 
people  may  not  do.  I  'U  bring  them  together,  boy,  I  'U  try. 
They  '11  not  blame  me.  They  'U  not  object  to  me.  They  *11 
not  mind  what  I  do,  if  it 's  wrong.  I  'm  only  Mr.  Dick. 
And  who  minds  Dick  ?  Dick 's  nobody !  Whoo  ! "  He  blew 
a  slight,  contemptuous  breath,  as  if  he  blew  himself  away. 

It  was  fortunate  he  had  proceeded  so  far  with  his  mystery^ 
fbr  we  heard  the  coach  stop  at  the  little  garden  gate,  which 
brought  my  aunt  and  Dora  home. 

"Not  a  word,  boy!"  he  pursued  in  a  whisper;  "leave 
all  the  blame  with  Dick — simple  Dick— mad  Dick.  I  have 
been  thinking,  sir,  for  some  time  that  I  was  getting  it,  and 
now  I  have  got  it.  After  what  you  have  said  to  me,  I  am 
Bure  I  have  got  it.     AU  right ! " 

Not  another  word  did  Mr.  Dick  utter  on  the  subject ;  but 
he  made  a  very  telegraph  of  himself  for  the  next  half-hour 
(to  the  great  disturbance  of  my  aunt's  mind),  to  enjoin 
inviolable  secrecy  on  me. 

To  my  surprise  I  heard  no  more  about  it  for  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  though  I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  result 
of  his  endeavors ;  descrying  a  strange  gleam  of  good  sense— 
I  say  nothing  of  good  feeling,  for  that  he  always  exhibited — 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come.  At  last  I  began  to 
believe,  that,  in  the  flighty  and  unsettled  state  of  his  mind, 
be  had  either  forgotten  his  intention  or  abandoned  it. 

One  fair  evening,  when  Dora  was  not  inclined  to  go  out, 
my  aunt  and  I  staroUed  up  to  the  Doctor's  cottage.  It  was 
autumn,  when  there  were  no  debates  to  vex  the  evening  air ; 
and  I  remember  how  the  leaves  smelt  like  our  garden  at 
Blunderstone  as  we  trod  them  under  foot,  and  how  the  old, 
unhappy  feeling,  seemed  to  go  by,  on  the  sighing  wind. 

It  was  twilight  when  we  reached  the  cottage.     Mrs.  Strong 

Q  2 
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was  just  coming  out  of  the  garden,  where  Mr.  Dick  yet  lin- 
geredy  busy  with  his  knife,  helping  the  gardener  to  point 
some  stakes.  The  Doctor  was  engaged  with  some  one  in  his 
study;  but  the  visitor  would  be  gone  directly,  Mrs.  Strong 
said,  and  begged  us  to  remain  and  see  him.  We  went  into 
the  drawing-room  with  her,  and  sat  down  by  the  daHoBoing 
window.  There  was  never  any  ceremony  about  the  Tisiis  of 
such  old  Mends  and  neighbours  as  we  were. 

We  had  not  sat  here  many  minutes,  when  Mrs.  Maikleham, 
who  usTially  contrived  to,  be  in  a  fuss  about  something,  came 
bustling  in,  with  her  newspaper  in  her  hand,  and  said,  out  of 
breath,  "  My  goodness  gracious,  Annie,  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  there  was  some  one  in  the  study  ! " 

"  My  dear  mama,"  she  quietly  returned,  **  how  ootdd  I 
know  that  you  desired  the  information  ?  " 

"  Desired  the  information ! "  said  Mrs.  Markleliam,  wnlring 
on  the  sofa.     ''  I  never  had  such  a  turn  in  all  my  life ! " 

''  Have  you  been  to  the  study,  then,  mama  ?  "  asked  Annie. 

''  Been  to  the  study,  my  dear !  "  she  returned  emphatically. 
<'  Indeed  I  have !  I  came  upon  the  amiable  creature — if 
you'll  imagine  my  feelings.  Miss  Trotwood  and  David — ^in 
the  act  of  making  his  will." 

Her  daughter  looked  round  from  the  window  quickly. 

**  In  the  act,  my  dear  Annie,"  repeated  Mrs.  Markleham, 
spreading  the  newspaper  on  her  lap  like  a  table-doth,  and 
patting  her  hands  upon  it,  ''of  making  his  last  Will  and 
Testament.  The  foresight  and  affection  of  the  dear !  I  must 
teU  you  how  it  was.  I  really  mxist,  in  justice  to  the  darling 
— ^for  he  is  nothing  less ! — teU  you  how  it  was.  Perhaps  you 
know,  Miss  Trotwood,  that  there  is  never  a  candle  lighted  in 
this  house,  until  one's  eyes  are  literally  falling  out  of  one's  head 
with  being  stretched  to  read  the  paper.  And  that  there  is 
not  a  chair  in  this  house,  in  which  a  paper  can  be  what  I  call, 
read,  except  one  in  the  study.  This  took  me  to  the  study, 
where  I  saw  a  light.'  I  opened  the  door.  In  company  with 
the  dear  Doctor  were  two  professional  people,  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  law,  and  they  were  all  three  standing  at  the 
table :  the  darling  Doctor  pen  in  hand.  '  This  simply  ex- 
presses then,'  said  the  Doctor — Annie,  my  love,  attend  to  the 
very  words — 'this  simply  expresses,  then,  gentlemen,  the 
confidence  I  have  in  Mrs.  Strong,  and  gives  her  all  uncondi- 
tionally?'     One  of  the  professional  people  replied,    *And 
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gives  her  all  unoonditionally.'  Upon  that,  with  the  natural 
feelings  of  a  mother,  I  said,  'Good  Qod,  I  beg  your  pardon ! ' 
fell  oyer  the  door-step,  and  came  away  through  the  little  back 
passage  where  the  pantry  is." 

Mrs.  Strong  opened  the  window,  and  went  out  into  the 
verandah,  where  she  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar. 

"  But  now  isn't  it.  Miss  Trotwood,  isn't  it,  David,  invigo- 
rating," said  Mrs.  Markleham,  mechanically  following  her 
with  her  eyes,  **  to  find  a  man  at  Doctor  Strong's  time  of  life, 
with  the  sh^ngth  of  mind  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  ?  It  only 
shows  how  right  I  was.  I  said  to  Annie,  when  Doctor  Strong 
paid  a  veiy  flattering  visit  to  myself,  and  made  her  the  subject 
of  a  declaration  and  an  offer,  I  said,  *  My  dear,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  in  my  opinion,  with  reference  to  a  suitable 
provision  for  you,  that  Doctor  Strong  will  do  more  than  he 
binds  himself  to  do.'  " 

Here  the  bell  rang,  and  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  visitors' 
feet  as  they  went  out. 

"  It 's  all  over,  no  doubt,"  said  the  Old  Soldier,  after  listen- 
ing; ''the  dear  creature  has  signed,  sealed,  and  ddivered, 
and  his  mind 's  at  rest.  Well  it  may  be  !  What  a  mind  ! 
Annie,  my  love,  I  am  going  to  the  study  with  my  paper,  for 
I  am  a  poor  creature  without  news.  Miss  Trotwood,  David, 
pray  come  and  see  the  Doctor." 

I  was  conscious  of  Mr.  Dick's  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
room,  shutting  up  his  knife,  when  we  accompanied  her  to  the 
study ;  and  of  my  aunt's  rubbing  her  nose  violently,  by  the 
way,  as  a  mild  vent  for  her  intolerance  of  our  military  friend ; 
but  who  got  first  into  the  study,  or  how  Mrs.  Markleham 
settled  herself  in  a  moment  in  her  easy  chair,  or  how  my  aunt 
and  I  came  to  be  left  together  near  the  door  (imless  her  eyes 
were  quicker  than  mine,  and  she  held  me  back),  I  have  for- 
gotten if  I  ever  knew.  But  this  I  know,' — that  we  saw  the 
Doctor  before  he  saw  us,  sitting  at  his  table,  among  the  folio 
volumes  in  which  he  delighted,  resting  his  head  calmly  on  his 
hand.  That,  in  the  same  moment,  we  saw  Mrs.  Strong  glide 
in,  pale  and  trembling.  That  Mr.  Dick  supported  her  on  his 
arm.  That  he  laid  his  other  hand  upon  the  Doctor's  arm, 
causing  him  to  look  up  with  an  abstracted  air.  That,  as  the 
Doctor  moved  his  head,  his  wife  dropped  down  on  one  kneo 
at  his  feet,  and,  with  her  hands  imploringly  lifted,  fixed  upon 
his  foce  the  memorable  look  I  had  never  forgotten.     That  at 
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this  sight  Mrs.  MarUeham  dropped  the  newspaper,  and  stared 
more  like  a  figore-head  intended  for  a  ship  to  be  called  The 
Astonishment,  than  anything  else  I  can  think  o£ 

The  gentleness  of  tiie  Doctor's  manner  and  surprise,  1^ 
dignity  that  mingled  with  the  supplicating  attitade  of  his 
y^e,  the  amiable  concern  of  Mr.  Dick,  and  the  eamesbiess 
Vith  which  my  aunt  said  to  herself,  **That  man  mad!" 
(triumphantly  expressive  of  the  misery  from  which  she  had 
saved  him),  I  see  and  hear,  caither  than  remember,  as  I  write 
about  it. 

"  Doctor ! ''  said  Mr.  Dick. .  "  What  is  it  that 's  amiss  ? 
Look  here ! " 

'*  Annie ! "  cried  the  Doctor.     **  Not  at  my  feet,  my  dear !" 

**  Yes ! "  she  said.  ''  I  beg  and  pray  that  no  one  will 
lieave  the  room!  Oh,  my  husband  and  father,  break  this 
long  silence.  Lefc  us  both  know  what  it  is  l^iat  has  come 
between  us ! " 

Mrs.  MarHeham,  by  this  time  recovering  the  power  of 
speech,  and  seeming  to  sweU  with  family  pride  and  motherly 
indignation,  here  exclaimed,  "  Annie,  get  up  immediately, 
and  don't  disgrace  everybody  belonging  to  you  by  humbling 
yourself  like  that,  unless  you  wish  to  see  me  go  out  of  my 
mind  on  the  spot ! " 

"Mama!"  returned  Annie.  "Waste  no  words' on  me, 
for  my  appeal  is  to  my  husband,  and  even  you  axe  no&ing 
here." 

"  Nothing ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Markleham.  "  Me,  uoiliing ! 
The  child  has  taken  leave  of  her  senses.  Please  to  get  me  a 
glass  of  water ! " 

I  was  too  attentive  to  the  Doctor  and  his  wifb,  to  give  any 
heed  to  this  request ;  and  it  made  no  impression  on  anybody 
else ;  so  Mrs.  Markleham  panted,  stared,  and  fanned  herself. 

'< Annie!"  said  the  Doctor,  tenderly  taking  her  in  his 
I  hands.  "  My  dear !  If  any  unavoidable  change  has  come, 
in  the  sequence  of  time,  upon  our  married  lifd,  you  acre  not  to 
blame.  The  fault  is  mine,  and  only  mine.  There  is  no 
change  in  my  aiSection,  admiration,  and  respect  I  widi  to 
moke  you  happy.  I  truly  love  and  honor  you.  Bise,  Annie, 
pray ! " 

But  she  did  not  rise.  After  looking  at  him  for  a  little 
while,  she  sank  down  closer  to  him,  laid  ber  arm  across  his 
knecy  and  dropping  her  head  upon  i^  said : 
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"  If  I  liave  €uiy  friend  here,  who  can  speak  one  word  for 
me,  or  for  my  husband  in  this  matter;  if  I  have  any  friend 
here,  who  can  give  a  voice  to  any  Buspicion  that  my  heart  has 
sometimes  whispered  to  me ;  if  I  have  any  friend  here,  who 
honors  my  husband,  or  has  ever  cared  for  me,  and  has 
rjiything  within  his  knowledge,  no  matter  what  it  is,  that 
may  help  to  mediate  between  us,  I  implore  that  friend  to 
speak!" 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  After  a  few  moments  of 
painful  hesitation,  I  broke  the  silence. 

''Mrs.  Strong,"  I  said,  ''there  is  something  within  my 
Imowledge,  which  I  have  been  earnestly  entreated  by  Doctor 
Strong  to  conceal,  and  have  concealed  until  to-night.  But  I 
Ijelieve  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  be  mistaken  faith 
and  delicacy  to  conceal  it  any  longer,  and  when  your  appeal 
absolves  me  from  his  injunction." 

She  turned  her  face  towards  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  right.  I  could  not  have  resisted  its  entreaty,  if 
the  assurance  that  it  gave  me  had  been  less  convincing. 

"  Our  future  peace,"  she  said,  "  may  be  in  your  hands.  I 
trust  it  conEdendy  to  your  not  suppressing  anything.  I  know 
beforehand  that  nothing  you,  or  any  one,  can  teU  me,  will 
show  my  husband's  noble  heart  in  any  other  light  than  one. 
Howsoever  it  may  seem  to  you  to  touch  me,  disregard  that. 
I  will  speak  for  myself,  before  him,  and  before  God,  after- 
wards." 

Thus  earnestly  besought,  I  made  no  reference  to  the  Doctor 
for  his  permission,  but,  without  any  other  compromise  of  the 
truth  than  a  little  softening  of  the  coarseness  of  Uriah  Heep, 
related  plainly  what  had  passed  in  that  same  room  that  night. 
The  staring  of  Mrs.  Maxkleham  during  the  whole  narration, 
and  the  shrill,  shaip  inteijections  with  which  she  occasionally 
interrupted  it,  defy  description. 

When  I-  had  finished,  Annie  remained,  for  some  few 
moments,  silent,  with  her  head  bent  down  as  I  have  described. 
Then,  she  took  the  Doctor's  hand  (he  was  sitting  in  the  same 
attitude  as  when  we  had  entered  the  room),  and  pressed  it  to 
her  breast,  and  kissed  it  Mr.  Dick  sofUy  raised  her ;  and  she 
stood,  when  she  began  to  speak,  leaning  on  him,  and  looking 
down  upon  her  husband— from  whom  she  never  turned  her 
eyes. 

"  All  that  has  ever  been  in  my  miad  since  I  was  married,'^ 
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she  said  in  a  low,  submiasiTe,  tender  voice,  "  I  will  laj  bare 
before  you.  I  could  not  live  and  have  one  raeervaticny  knoir- 
ing  what  I  know  now.'* 

"Nay,  Annie/'  said  the  Doctor,  mildly,  *'I  have  never 
doubted  you,  my  child.  There  is  no  need;  indeed  titere  is  no 
need,  my  dear." 

"There  is  great  need,"  she  answered,  in  the  saxae  war, 
"  that  I  should  open  my  whole  heart  before  the  aoul  of  gene- 
rosily  and  truth,  whom,  year  by  year,  and  day  by  daj,  I  hate 
loved  and  venerated  more  and  more,  as  Heaven  knows  I " 

"  Really,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Markleham,  "  if  I  have  any 
discretion  at  all — " 

("  Which  you  haven't,  you  Marplot,"  observed  my  aunt,  in 
an  indignant  whisper.) 

"  —  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  it  cannot  be  requi- 
site  to  enter  into  these  details." 

"  No  one  but  my  husband  can  judge  of  that,  mamay"  said 
Annie,  without  removing  her  eyes  from  his  face,  **  and  he 
will  hear  me.  If  I  say  anything  to  give  you  pain,  mama, 
forgive  me.     I  have  borne  pain  first,  often  and  long,  mjs^." 

"  Upon  my  word ! "  gasped  Mrs.  Markleham. 

"When  I  was  very  young,"  said  Annie,  "quite  a  little 
child,  my  first  associations  with  knowledge  of  any  kind  were 
inseparable  itom.  a  patient  friend  and  teacher — the  firiend 
of  my  dead  father — ^who  was  always  dear  to  me.  I  can 
remember  nothing  that  I  know  without  remembering  him. 
He  stored  my  mind  with  its  first  treasures,  and  stamped  his 
character  upon  them  all.  They  never  could  have  been,  I 
think,  as  good  as  they  have  been  to  me,  if  I  had  taken,  them 
from  any  other  hands." 

"  Makes  her  mother  nothing ! "  exdaimed  Mrs.  Markleham. 

"  Not  so,  mama,"  said  Annie;  "but  I  make  him  what  he 
was.  I  must  do  that.  As  I  grew  up,  he  occupied  the  same 
place  still.  I  was  proud  of  his  interest:  deepfy,  fendlr, 
gratefully  attached  to  him.  I  looked  up  to  him  I  caa  hardly 
describe  how — as  a  father,  as  a  guide,  as  one  whoae  praise 
was  different  from  all  other  praise,  as  one  in  whom  I  could 
have  trusted  and  confided,  if  I  had  doubted  all  the  world. 
You  know,  mama,  how  young  and  inexperienced  I  was^  when 
you  presented  him  before  me,  of  a  sudden,  as  a  lover." 

"  I  have  mentioned  the  fact,  fifty  times  at  least,  to  evefv- 
body  here ! "  said  Mrs.  Markleham. 
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("  Then  hold  your  tongae,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  don't 
mention  it  any  more ! "  muttered  my  aunt.) 

**  It  was  so  great  a  change :  so  great  a  loss,  I  felt  it  at 
firaty"  said  Annie,  still  presening  the  same  look  and  tone, 
*'  that  I  was  agitated  end  distressed.  I  was  but  a  girl;  and 
when  so  great  change  came  in  the  character  in  which  I  had 
60  long  looked  up  to  him,  I  think  I  was  sony.  But  nothing 
could  have  made  him  what  he  used  to  be  again ;  and  I  was 
proud  that  he  should  think  me  so  worthy,  and  we  were 
married." 

** — At  Saint  Alphage,  Canterbury,"  observed  Mrs.  Markle- 
liam. 

C Confound  the  woman!"  said  my  aunt,  ''she  toon't  be 
quiet ! ") 

*'  I  never  thought,"  proceeded  Annie,  with  a  heightened 
color,  **  of  any  worldly  gain  that  my  husband  would  bring  to 
me.  My  young  heart  had  no  room  in  its  homage  for  any  such 
poor  reference.  Mama,  foi^ye  me  when  I  say  that  it  was 
you  who  first  presented  to  my  mind  the  thought  that  any  one 
could  wrong  me,  and  wrong  him,  by  such  a  cruel  suspicion." 

"  Me ! "  cried  Mrs.  Markleham. 

("  Ah  !  You,  to  be  sure ! "  observed  my  aunt,  "  and  you 
can't  fan  it  away,  my  military  friend ! ") 

"  It  waa  the  first  unhappiness  of  my  new  life,"  said  Annie. 
**  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  eveiy  unhappy  moment  I  have 
known.  Those  moments  have  been  more,  of  late,  than  I  can 
count ;  but  not — ^my  generous  husband ! — ^not  for  the  reason 
you  suppose ;  for  in  my  heart  there  is  not  a  thought,  a  recol- 
lection, or  a  hope,  that  any  power  could  separate  from  you." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  as 
beautifol  and  true,  I  thought,  as  any  Spirit.  The  Doctor 
looked  on  her,  hencefbrth,  as  stedfastly  as  she  on  him. 

"  Mama  is  blameless,"  she  went  on,  "  of  having  ever  urged 
you  for  herself,  and  she  is  blameless  in  intention  everyway,  I 
am  sure, — but  when  I  saw  how  many  importunate  claims  that 
were  no  claims  were  pressed  upon  you  in  my  name ;  how  you 
were  traded  on  in  my  name ;  how  generous  you  were,  and 
how  Mr.  Wickfield,  who  had  your  welfare  very  much  at  heart, 
resented  it;  the  first  sense  of  my  exposure  to  the  mean  sus- 
picion that  my  tenderness  was  bought-~and  sold  to  you,  of  all 
man,  on  earth — ^fell  upon  me,  like  unmerited  disgrace,  in 
which  I  forced  you  to  participate.     I  cannot  tell  you  what  it 
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was — mama  cannot  imagine  what  it  was — to  have  iMs  dread 
and  trouble  always  on  mj  mind,  yet  know  in  mj  own  soni 
tliat  on  my  marriage-day  I  crowned  the  love  and  hotnor  of  my 
life." 

"  A  specimen  of  the  thanks  one  gets/'  cried  Mrs.  Maikle- 
ham,  in  tears,  **  for  taking  care  of  one's  feunily !  I  widi  I 
was  a  ToA ! " 

("  I  wish  you  were,  with  all  my  heart — end  in  yonr  natire 
coimtry ! "  said  my  aimt.) 

*'  It  was  at  that  time  that  mama  was  most  solicitous  abont 
my  Cousin  Maliion.  I  had  liked  him :"  she  spoke  softly,  bat 
without  any  hesitation:  "v&ry  much.  We  had  been  litiie 
lovers  once.  If  circumstances  had  not  happened  otherwise,  I 
might  have  come  to  persuade  myself  that  I  really  loved  liiTn^ 
and  might  have  married  him,  and  been  most  wretched. 
There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsoitability  of 
mind  and  purpose." 

I  pondered  on  those  words,  even  while  I  was  studiously 
attending  to  what  followed,  as  if  they  had  some  particular 
interest,  or  some  strange  application  that  I  could  not  divine. 
'*  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitabiliij  of 
mind  and  purpose  " — ''  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  xxniniii- 
ability  of  mind  and  purpose." 

*'  There  is  nothing,"  said  Annie,  ''that  we  liave  in  common. 
I  have  long  foimd  that  there  is  nothing.  If  I  were  thankfal 
to  my  husband  for  no  mors,  instead  of  for  so  much,  I  should 
be  thankful  to  him  for  having  saved  me  firom  the  first  mistaken 
impulse  of  my  undisciplined  heart." 

She  stood  quite  still,  before  the  Doctor,  and  spoke  witib.  an 
earnestness  that  thrilled  me.  Yet  her  voice  was  just  as  quiet 
as  before. 

**  When  he  was  waiting  to  be  the  object  of  your  munifioence, 
so  freely  bestowed  for  my  sake,  and  when  I  was  unhappy  in 
the  mercenary  shape  I  was  made  to  wear,  I  thought  it  would 
have  become  him  better  to  have  worked  his  own  way  on.  I 
thought  that  if  I  had  been  he,  I  would  have  tried  to  do  it^  at 
the  cost  of  almost  any  hardship.  But  I  thought  no  worse  of 
him,  until  the  night  of  his  departure  fbr  India.  That  night  I 
knew  he  had  a  false  and  thankless  heart.  I  saw  a  double 
meaning,  then,  in  Mr.  Wiokfield's  scrutiny  of  me.  I  per- 
-^ved,  for  the  first  time,  tiie  dark  suspicion  that  shadowed 
ly  life." 
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*'  Suspioioii,  Annie ! "  said  the  Doctor.     "  No,  no,  no ! " 

*'  In  your  mind  there  was  none,  I  know,  my  husband ! '' 
slie  returned.  *'  And  when  I  came  to  you,  that  night,  to  lay 
down  all  my  load  of  shame  and  grief,  and  knew  that  I  had 
to  tell,  ihat^  nndemeath  your  roof,  one  of  my  own  kindred,  to 
whom  you  had  been  a  benefactor,  for  the  loye  of  me,  had 
spoken  to  me  words  that  should  have  found  no  utterancOi 
even  if  I  had  been  the  weak  and  mercenaiy  wretch  he  thought 
me — my  mind  revolted  from  the  taint  the  very  tale  conveyed. 
It  died  upon  my  lips,  and  from  that  hour  till  now  has  never 
passed  them." 

Mrs.  Markleham,  with  a  short  groan,  leaned  back  in  her 
easy  chair;  and  retired  behind  her  flan,  as  if  site  were  never 
coming  out  any  more. 

''  I  have  never,  but  in  your  presence,  interchanged  a  word 
with  him  from  that  time;  then,  only  when  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  this  explanation.  Years  have 
passed  since  he  knew  from  me,  what  his  situation  here  was. 
The  kindnesses  you  have  secretly  done  for  his  advancement, 
and  then  disclosed  to  me,  for  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  have 
been,  you  will  believe,  but  aggravations  of  the  unhappiness 
and  burden  of  my  secret." 

She  sunk  down  gently  at  the  Doctor's  feet,  though  he  did 
his  utmost  to  prevent  her;  and  said,  looking  up,  tearfully, 
into  his  face: 

''Do  not  speak  to  me  yet!  Let  me  say  a  little  more! 
Right  or  wrongs  if  this  were  to  be  done  again,  I  think  I 
should  do  just  the  same.  You  never  can  know  what  it  was  to 
be  devoted  to  you,  with  those  old  associations ;  to  find  that 
any  one  could  be  so  hard  as  to  suppose  that  the  truth  of  my 
heart  was  bartered  away,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  appearances 
confinning  that  belief.  I  was  very  yomig,  and  had  no 
adviser.  Between  mama  and  me,  in  all  relating  to  you,  there 
was  a  wide  division.  If  I  shrunk  into  myself,  hiding  the  dis- 
respect I  had  undergone,  it  was  because  I  honored  you  so 
much,  and  so  much  wished  that  you  should  honor  me ! " 

''  Annie,  my  pure  heart ! "  said  the  J!)octor,  "  my  dear 
girl ! " 

*'  A  little  more !  a  very  few  words  more !  I  used  to  think 
there  were  so  many  whom  you  might  have  married,  who 
would  not  have  brought  such  charge  and  trouble  on  you,  and 
who  would  have  made  your  home  a  worthier  home.     I  used 
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to  be  afraid  that  I  had  better  have  remained  your  papil,  and 
almost  jour  child.  I  used  to  fear  that  I  was  so  unsnited  to 
your  learning  and  wisdom.  If  all  this  made  me  shrink 
within  myself  (as  indeed  it  did),  when  I  had  that  to  tell,  it  was 
still  because  I  honored  you  so  much,  and  hoped  that  you  might 
one  day  honor  me." 

"That  day  has  shone  this  long  time,  Annie/'  said  the 
Doctor,  '^  and  can  have  but  one  long  night,  my  dear." 

''Another  word!  I  afterwards  meant — sted&stly  meant, 
and  purposed  to  myself — ^to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  knowing 
the  un worthiness  of  one  to  whom,  you  had  been  so  good. 
And  now  a  last  word,  dearest  and  best  of  Mends !  The  cause 
of  the  late  change  in  you,  which  I  have  seen  with  so  much 
pain  and  sorrow,  and  have  sometimes  referred  to  my  old 
apprehension — at  other  times  to  lingering  suppositions  nearer 
to  the  truth— »has  been  made  dear  to-night;  and  by  an 
accident  I  have  also  come  to  know,  to-night,  the  fdll  measure 
of  your  noble  trust  in  me,  eyen  under  that  mistake.  I  do  not 
hope  that  any  Ioto  and  duty  I  may  render  in  return,  will  ever 
make  me  worthy  of  your  priceless  confidence ;  but  with  all 
this  knowledge  fresh  upon  me,  I  can  lift  my  eyes  to  this  dear 
face,  revered  as  a  father's,  loved  as  a  husband's,  sacred  to  me 
in  my  childhood  as  a  friend's,  and  solemnly  declare  that  in  my 
lightest  thought  I  have  never  wronged  you ;  never  wavered  in 
the  love  and  the  fidelity  I  owe  you !  " 

She  had  her  arms  around  the  Doctor's  neck,  and  he  leant 
his  head  down  over  her,  mingling  his  grey  hair  with  her  dark 
brown  tresses. 

"  Oh,  hold  me  to  your  heart,  my  husband !  Never  cast  me 
out!  Do  not  think  or  speak  of  disparity  between  us,  for 
there  is  none,  except  in  all  my  many  imperfections.  Every 
succeeding  year  I  have  known  liiis  better,  as  I  have  esteemed 
you  more  and  more.  Oh,  take  me  to  your  heart,  my  hus- 
band, for  my  love  was  founded  on  a  rock,  and  it  endures !  ** 

In  the  silence  that  ensued,  my  aunt  walked  gravely  up  to 
Mr.  Dick,  without  at  all  hurrying  herself,  and  gave  him  a 
hug  and  a  soimding  kiss.  And  it  was  very  fortunate,  with  a 
view  to  his  credit,  that  she  did  so ;  for  I  am  confident  that 
I  detected  him  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  making  pre- 
parations to  stand  on  one  leg,  as  an  appropriate  expression 
of  delight. 

"  You  are  a  very  remarkable  man,  Dick ! "  said  my  aunt. 
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with  an  air  of  unqualified  approbation;  "  and  never  pretend 
to  be  anything  eLse,  for  I  know  better ! " 

With  that,  my  aunt  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  nodded 
to  me ;  and  we  thiee  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room,  and  came 
away. 

''  That 's  a  settler  for  our  military  Mend,  at  aqy  rate," 
said  my  aunt^  on  the  way  home.  "  I  should  sleep  the  better 
for  that,  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  glad  of ! " 

''  She  was  quite  overcome,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  with 
great  commiseratioxL 

"What!  Did  you  ever  see  a  crocodile  overcome?"  in- 
quired my  aunt. 

''  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  crocodile,"  returned  Mr.  Dick, 
mildly. 

*^  There  never  would  have  been  anything  the  matter,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  old  Animal,"  said  my  aunt,  with  strong 
emphasis.  **  It 's  very  much  to  be  wished  that  some  mothers 
would  leave  their  daughters  alone  after  marriage,  and  not  be 
so  violently  affectionate.  They  seem  to  thiok  the  ouly  return 
that  can  be  made  them  for  bringing  an  unfortunate  young 
woman  into  the  world — God  bless  my  soul,  as  if  ihe  asked  to 
be  brought,  or  wanted  to  come ! — ^is  full  liberty  to  worry  her 
out  of  it  again.     What  are  you  thinking  of,  Txot  ?  " 

I  was  thinking  of  aU  that  had  been  said.  My  mind  was 
still  running  on  some  of  the  expressions  used.  **  There  can 
be  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability  of  mind  and 
purpose.''  ''  The  first  mistaken  impulse  of  an  undiscipUned 
heart."  "  My  love  was  founded  on  a  rock."  But  we  were  at 
home ;  and  the  trodden  leaves  were  lying  under-foot,  and  the 
autumn  wind  was  blowing. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
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I  KUBT  harre  been  mamed,  if  I  maj  trust  to  my  impeifect 
memoiy  for  dates,  about  a  year  or  so,  when  one  eTemng,  as  I 
was  returning  firom  a  solitaxy  walk,  thinking  of  the  book  I 
was  then  writing — for  my  success  had  steadily  increased  with 
my  steady  application,  and  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  upon 
my  £rst  work  of  fiction — I  came  past  Mrs.  Steerforth's  house. 
I  had  often  passed  it  .before,  during  my  residence  in  that 
neighbourhood,  though  never  when  I  oould  ehoose  another 
road.  Howbeit,  it  did  sometimes  happen  that  it  waa  not  easy 
to  find  another,  without  making  « long  circuit ;  and  so  I  had 
passed  thattiway,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  often. 

I  had  never  done  more  than  glance  at  the  house,  as  I  went 
by  with  a  quickened  step.  .It  had  been  uniformly  gloomy 
and  dull.  None  of  the  best  rooms  abutted  on  the  road ;  and 
the  narrow,  heavily-firamed  old-fashicmed  windows^  never 
cheerful  under  any  circumstances,  looked  very  dismal,  dose 
shut,  and  with  their  blinds  always  drawn  down*  There  was 
a  covered  way  across  a  little  paved  court,  to  an  entrance  that 
'  was  never  used ;  and  there  was  one  round  staircase  window, 
at  odds  with  all  the  rest,  and  the  only  one  unahaded  by  a 
blind,  which  had  the  same  unoccupied  blank  look.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  light  in  all  the  house.  If  I  had 
been  a  casual  passer-by,  I  shoidd  have  probably  supposed  that 
some  childless  person  lay  dead  in  it.  If  I  had  happily  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge  of  the  place,  and  had  seen  it  often  in  that 
changeless  state,  I  should  have  pleased  my  fancy  with  many 
ingenious  speculations,  I  dare  say. 

As  it  was,  I  thought  as  little  of  it  as  I  might.  But  my 
mind  could  not  go  by  it  and  leave  it,  as  my  body  did ;  and  it 
usually  awakened  a  long  train  of  meditations.  Coming  before 
me  on  this  particular  evening  that  I  mention,  mingled  with 
the  childish  recollections  and  later  fEUicies,  the  ghosts  of  half* 
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formed  hopes,  the  broken  shadows  of  disappointments  dimly 
seen  and  understood,  the  blending  of  experience  and  ima- 
gination, incidental  to  the  occupation  with  which  my  thoughts 
had  been  busy,  it  was  more  than  commonly  suggestive.  I  fell 
into  a  brown  study  as  I  walked  on,  and  a  voice  at  my  side 
made  me  start. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  too.  I  was  not  long  in  recollecting 
Mrs.  Steerforth's  little  parlor-maid,  who  had  formerly  worn 
blue  ribbons  in  her  cap.  She  had  taken  ihem  out  now,  tc 
adapt  herself,  I  suppose,  to  the  altered  character  of  the  house ; 
and  wore  but  one  or  two  disconsolate  bows  of  sober  brown. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  would  you  have' the  goodness  to  walk 
in,  apd  speak  to  Miss  Dartle  ?  " 

"  Has  Miss  Dartle  sent  you  for  me  ?  "  I  inquired. 

''  Not  to-night,  sir,  but  it 's  just  the  same.  Miss  Dartle 
saw  you  pa^s  a  night  or  two  ago ;  and  I  was  to  sit  at  work  on 
the  staircase,  and  when  I  saw  you  pass  again,  to  ask  you  to 
step  in.  and  speak  to  her." 

I  turned  back,  and  inquired  of  my  conductor,  as  we  went 
along,  how  Mrs.  Steerforth  was.  She  said  her  lady  was  but 
poorly,  and  kept  her  own  room  a  good  deal. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house,  I  was  directed  to  Miss 
Dartle  in  the  garden,  and  left  to  make  my  presence  known  to 
her  myself.  She  was  sitting  on  a  seat  at  one  end  of  a  kind 
of  terrace,  overlooking  the  great  city.  It  was  a  sombre 
evening,  with  a  lurid  light  in  the  sky;  and  as  I  saw  the 
prospect  scowling  in  the  distance,  with  here  and  there  some 
larger  object  starting  up  into  the  sullen  glare,  I  fancied  it 
was  no  inapt  companion  to  the  memoiy  of  this  fierce  woman. 

She  saw  me  as  I  advanced,  and  rose  for  a  moment  to 
receive  me.  I  thought  her,  then,  still  more  colorless  and  thin 
than  when  I  had  seen  her  last ;  the  flashing  eyes  still  brighter, 
and  the  scar  still  plainer. 

Our  meeting  was  not  cordial.  We  had  parted  angrily  on 
the  last  occasion ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  disdain  about  her, 
which  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 

''  I  am  told  you  wish  to  speak  to  me.  Miss  Dartle; "  said 
I,  standing  near  her,  with  my  hand  upon  the  back  of  the 
seat,  and  declining  her  gesture  of  invitation  to  sit  down. 

"If  you  please,"  said  she.  "Pray  has  this  girl  been 
found?" 

"No." 
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''  And  yet  she  has  run  awaj ! " 

I  saw  her  thin  lips  working  while  she  looked  at  me,  ai 
if  they  were  eager  to  load  her  with  reproaches. 

*'  Run  away  ?  "  I  repeated. 

''Yes!  From  him/'  she  said  with  a  laugh.  "If  s&e 
is  not  found,  perhaps  she  never  will  be  found.  Sha  maj 
be  dead!" 

The  vaunting  cruelty  with  which  she  met  my  glance,  1 
never  saw  expressed  in  any  other  face  that  ever  I  have  seen. 

''  To  wish  her  dead/'  said  I,  '*  may  be  the  kind^  widi 
that  one  of  her  own  sex  could  bestow  upon  her.  I  am  glad 
that  timd  has  softened  you  so  much,  Miss  Dartle.*' 

She  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but,  turning  on  me 
with  another  scornful  laugh,  said : 

"The  friends  of  this  excellenc  and  much-injured  young 
lady  are  friends  of  yours.  You  are  their  champion,  and 
assert  their  rights.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  is  known  of 
her  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

She  rose  with  an  ill-favored  smile,  and,  taking  a  few 
steps  towards  a  wall  of  holly  that  was  near  at  hand,  dividing 
the  lawn  from  a  kitchen-garden,  said,  in  a  louder  voice, 
**  Come  here ! " — as  if  she  were  calling  to  some  unclean  beast 

''You  will  restrain  any  demonstrative  championship  or 
vengeance  in  this  place,  of  course,  Mr.  Copperfield?"  said 
she,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  me  with  the  same  ex- 
pression. 

I  inclined  my  head,  without  knowing  what  she  meant; 
and  she  said,  ''Come  here!"  again;  and  returned,  followed 
by  the  respectable  Mr.  Littimer,  who,  with  undiminished 
respectability,  made  me  a  bow,  and  took  up  his  pomtion 
behind  her.  The  air  of  wicked  grace  :  of  triumph,  in  which, 
strange  to  say,  there  was  yet  something  feminine  and  alluring : 
with  which  she  redined  upon  the  seat  between  us,  and  loc^ced 
at  me,  was  worthy  of  a  cruel  Princess  in  a  Legend. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  imperiously,  without  glancing  at  hini) 
and  toucbing  the  old  woimd  as  it  throbbed:  perhaps,  in 
this  instance,  with  pleasure  rather  than  pain.  "  Tell  Mr. 
Copperfield  about  the  flight." 

"  Mr.  James  and  myself,  ma'am — " 

"  Don't  address  yourself  to  me  I "   she  interrupted^  with 
frown. 
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"  Mr.  James  and  myself,  sir — " 

"  Nor  to  me,  if  you  please/'  said  I. 

Mr.  Littimer,  -mthout  being  at  all  discomposed,  signified 
by  a  slight  obeisance,  that  an3rthing  that  was  most  agree- 
able to  lis  was  most  agreeable  to  him ;  and  began  again : 

**  Mr.  James  and  myself  have  been  abroad  with  the  young 
woman,  ever  since  she  left  Yarmouth  under  Mr.  James's  pro- 
tection.  We  have  been  in  a  yariety  of  places,  and  seen  a 
deal  of  foreign  coimtiy.  We  have  been  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  in  fact,  almost  all  parts." 

He  looked  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  as  if  he  were  addressing 
himself  to  that;  and  soMy  played  upon  it  with  his  hands, 
as  if  he  were  striking  chords  upon  a  dumb  piano. 

''  Mr.  James  took  quite  uncommonly  to  the  young  woman ; 
and  was  more  settled,  for  a  length  of  time,  than  I  have 
known  him  to  be  since  I  have  been  in  his  service.  The 
yoimg  woman  was  very  improvable,  and  spoke  the  languages ; 
and  wouldn't  have  been  known  for  the  same  coimtry-person. 
I  noticed  that  she  was  much  admired  wherever  we  went." 

Miss  Dartle  put  her  hand  upon  her  side.  I  saw  him  steal 
a  glance  at  her,  and  slightly  smile  to  himself. 

*'  Vezy  much  admired,  indeed,  the  yoimg  woman  was. 
What  with  her  dress;  what  with  the  air  and  sun;  what 
with  being  made  so  much  of;  what  with  this,  that,  and 
the  other;  her  merits  really  attracted  general  notice." 

He  made  a  short  pause.  Her  eyes  wandered  restlessly 
over  the  distant  prospect,  and  she  bit  her  nether  lip  to  stop 
that  busy  mouth. 

Taking  his  hands  irom  the  seat,  and  placing  one  of  them 
within  the  other,  as  he  settled  himself  on  one  leg,  Mr.  Lit- 
timer  proceeded,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  and  his  respectable 
head  a  little  advanced,  and  a  little  on  one  side : 

**  The  young  woman  went  on  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  being  occasionally  low  in  her  spirits,  xmtil  I  think  she 
began  to  weary  Mr.  James  by  giving  way  to  her  low  spirits 
and  tempers  of  that  kind ;  and  things  were  not  so  comfort- 
able. Mr.  James  he  began  to  be  restless  again.  The  more 
restless  he  got,  the  worse  she  got;  and  I  must  say,  for 
myself,  that  I  had  a  very  difficult  time  of  it  indeed  between 
the  two.  Still  matters  were  patched  up  here,  and  made 
good  there,  over  and  over  again ;  and  altogether  lasted,  I  am 
sure,  for  a  longer  time  than  anybody  could  have  expected." 

VOL..II.  B 
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Recalling  her  eyes  from  the  distonoe,  she  looked  at  me 
again  now,  with  her  former  air.  Mr.  Littimer,  clearing  hia 
throat  behind  his  hand  with  a  respectable  short-cough^  changed 
legs,  and  went  on  : 

**  At  last,  when  there  had  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  good 
many  words  and  reproaches,  Mr.  James  he  set  off  one  morning 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  where  we  had  a  villa  (the 
yoimg  woman  being  very  partial  to  the  sea),  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  coming  back  in  a  day  or  so,  left  it  in  charge  with  me 
to  break  it  out,  that,  for  the  general  happiness  of  all  concerned, 
he  was  " — here  an  interruption  of  the  short  cough — "  gone. 
But  Mr.  James,  I  must  say,  certainly  did  behave  extremely 
honorable ;  for  he  proposed  that  the  young  woman  should 
marry  a  very  respectable  person,  who  was  fully  prepared  to 
overlook  the  past,  and  who  was,  at  least,  as  good  as  anybody 
the  young  woman  could  have  aspired  to  in  a  regular  way : 
her  connexions  being  very  common." 

He  changed  legs  again,  and  wetted  his  lips.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  scoimdrel  spoke  of  himself,  and  I  saw  my 
conviction  reflected  in  Miss  Dartle's  face. 

''This  I  also  had  it  in  charge  to  communioate.  I  was 
willing  to  do  anything  to  relieve  Mr.  James  from  his  difficulty, 
and  to  restore  harmony  between  himself  and  an  affectionate 
parent,  who  has  undergone  so  much  on  his  account.  There- 
fore I  imdertook  the  commission.  The  young  woman's  violence 
when  she  came  to,  after  I  broke  the  fact  of  his  depaiture,  was 
beyond  all  expectations.  She  was  quite  mad,  and  had  to  be 
held  by  force ;  or,  if  she  coiddn't  have  got  to  a  knife,  or  got  to 
the  sea,  she  'd  have  beaten  her  head  against  the  marble  floor/' 

Miss  Dartle,  leaning  back  upon  the  seat,  with  a  light  of 
exultation  in  her  fierce,  seemed  almost  to  oaress  the  sounds  Ihis 
fellow  had  uttered. 

''  But  when  I  came  to  the  second  part  of  what  had  been 
entrusted  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Littimer,  rubbing  his  hands, 
Uneasily,  **  which  anybody  might  have  supposed  would  hava 
been,  at  all  events,  appreciated  as  a  kind  intention,  then  the 
young  woman  came  out  in  her  true  colors.  A  more  outrage- 
ous person  I  never  did  $ee.  Her  conduct  was  surprisingly 
bad.  She  had  no  more  gratitude,  no  more  feeling,  no  more 
patience,  no  more  reason  in  her,  than  a  stock  or  a  stone.  If 
I  hadn't  been  upon  my  guard,  I  am  convinced  Bhe  would  have 
had  my  blood." 
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''  I  think  the  better  of  her  for  it/'  said  I,  indignantly. 

Mr.  Littimer  bent  his  head^  as  muoh  as  to  say,  ''  Indeed, 
sir  ?     But  you  're  young !  "  and  resumed  his  narratiTe. 

**  It  was  necessaiy,  in  short,  for  a  time,  to  take  away  every- 
thing nigh  her,  that  she  eould  do  herself,  or  anybody  else,  an 
injury  with,  and  to  shut  her  up  close.  Notwithstanding 
which,  she  got  out  in  the  night ;  forced  the  lattice  of  a  window, 
that  I  had  nailed  up  mysdf ;  dropped  on  a  vine  that  was 
trailed  below;  and  never  has  been  seen  or  heard  of,  to  my 
knowledge,  sinoe." 

"  She  is  dead,  perhaps,"  said  Miss  Dartle,  with  a  smile,  as 
if  she  could  have  spumed  the  body  of  the  ruined  girl. 

"  She  may  have  drowned  herself,  miss,"  returned  Mr. 
Littimer,  catching  at  an  excuse  for  addressing  himself  to 
somebody.  *'  It  ^s  yeiy  possible.  Or,  she  may  haye  had 
assistance  £rom  the  boatmen,  and  the  boatmen's  wives  and 
children.  Being  given  to  low  company,  she  was  very  much 
in  the  habit  of  talking  to  them  on  the  beach.  Miss  Dartle, 
and  sitting  by  their  boats.  I  have  known  her  to  do  it>  when 
Mr.  James  has  been  away,  whole  days.  Mr.  James  was  far 
from  pleased  to  find  out  once,  that  she  had  told  the  children 
she  was  a  boatman's  daughter,  and  that  in  her  own  coimtry, 
long  ago,  she  had  roamed  about  the  beach,  like  them." 

Oh,  Emily !  Unhappy  beauty !  What  a  picture  rose  before 
me  of  her  sitting  on  the  far-off  shore,  among  the  children 
like  herself  when  she  was  innocent,  listening  to  little  voices 
such  as  might  have  called  her  Mother  had  she  been  a  poor 
inau's  wife ;  and  to  the  great  voice  of  the  sea,  with  its  eternal 
*'  Never  more ! " 

''When  it  was  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done,  Miss 
Darde — '* 

"  Did  I  tell  you  not  to  speak  to  me  ?  "  she  said,  with  stem 
contempt. 

"You  spoke  to  me,  miss,"  he  replied.  "I  beg  your  par- 
don.    But  it 's  my  service  to  obey." 

"  Do  your  service,"  she  returned.  "  Finish  your  stoiy, 
and  go  1 " 

''  Whan  it  was  dear,"  he  said,  with  infinite  respectability, 

and  an  obedient  bow,  "  that  she  was  not  to  be  found,  I  went 

to  Mr.  James,  at  the  place  where  it  had  been  agreed  that  I 

should  write  to  him,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  occurred. 

Words  passed  between  us  in  consequence,  and  I  felt  it  due  to 

&2 
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my  character  to  leaye  him,  I  could  bear,  and  I  have  bozne, 
a  great  deal  from  Mr.  James ;  hut  he  insiilted  me  too  £v. 
He  hurt  me.  Knowing  the  unfortunate  difference  betwees 
himself  and  his  mother,  and  what  her  anzieij  of  mind  was 
likely  to  be,  I  took  the  liberfy  of  coming  home  to  'Rngiand^ 
and  relating — ^" 

**  For  money  which  I  paid  him/'  said  Miss  Dartle  to  me. 

"  Just  so,  ma'am — and  relating  what  I  knew.  I  am  not 
aware,"  said  Mr.  littimer,  after  a  moment's  reflectioin«  **  that 
there  is  anything  else.  I  am  at  present  out  of  employment, 
and  should  be  happy  to  meet  with  a  respectable  situation." 

Miss  Dartle  glanced  at  me,  as  though  she  would  inquire 
if  there  were  anything  that  I  desired  to  ask.  As  tiliere 
was  something  which  had  occurred  to  my  mind,  I  aaid  in 
reply: 

*'  I  could  wish  to  know  from  this — creature,"  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  utter  any  more  conciliatory  word,  ''  whether 
they  intercepted  a  letter  tliat  was  written  to  her  from  home, 
or  whether  he  supposes  that  she  received  it." 

He  remained  calm  and  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  an  the 
groimd,  and  the  tip  of  evexy  £nger  of  his  right  hand  delicately 
poised  against  the  tip  of  every  finger  of  his  left. 

Miss  Dartle  turned  her  head  disdainfully  towards  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  he  said,  awakening  from  his 
abstraction,  ^'but,  however  submissive  to  you,  I  have  my 
position,  though  a  servant.  Mr.  Copperfield  and  you,  miss, 
are  di£$a:ent  people.  If  Mr.  Copperfield  wishes  to  know  any- 
thing from  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  Mr.  Copperfi^d 
that  he  can  put  a  question  to  me.  I  have  a  character  to 
jnaiatam" 

After  a  momentary  struggle  with  myself,  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  him,  and  said,  "  You  have  heard  my  question.  Consider 
it  addressed  to  yourself  if  you  choose.  What  answer  do  you 
make  ?  •" 

**  Sir,"  he  rejoined,  with  an  occasional  separation  and  re- 
union of  those  delicate  tips,  ''  my  answer  must  be  qualified; 
because,  to  betray  Mr.  James's  confidence  to  his  mother,  and 
to  betray  it  to  you,  are  two  different  actions.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable, I  consider,  that  Mr.  James  would  encourage  the  receipt 
of  letters  likely  to  increase  low  spirits  and  unpleasantness : 
but  further  than  that,  sir,  I  should  wish  to  avoid  going." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Dartle  of  me. 
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I  indicated  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say.  ''  Except,"  I 
added,  as  I  saw  him  moving  off,  '^  that  I  tuiderstand  this 
fellow's  part  in  the  wicked  story,  and  that,  aa  I  shall  make  it 
known  to  the  honest  man  who  has  been  her  fkther  from  her 
childhood,  I  would  recommend  him  to  avoid  going  too  much 
into  public." 

He  had  stopped  the  moment  I  began,  and  had  listened  with 
his  usual  repose  of  manner. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  But  you  '11  excuse  me  if  I  say,  sir,  that 
there  are  neither  slaves  nor  slave-drivers  in  this  ooimtiy,  and 
ihat  people  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  If  they  do,  it  is  more  to  their  own  peril,  I  believe, 
than  to  other  people's.  Consequently  speaking,  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid  of  going  wherever  I  may  wish,  sir." 

With  that,  he  made  a  polite  bow;  and,  with  another  to 
Miss  Dartle,  went  away  through  the  arch  in  the  wall  of  hoUy 
by  which  he  had  come.  Miss  Dartle  and  I  reg^ded  each 
other  for  a  little  while  in  sUence ;  her  manner  being  exactly 
what  it  was,  when  she  had  produced  the  man. 

^'He  says  besides,"  she  observed,  with  a  slow  curling  of 
her  lip,  "  that  his  master,  as  he  hears,  is  coasting  Spain ;  and 
this  done,  is  away  to  gratify  his  seafaring  tastes  till  he  is 
weary.  But  that  is  of  no  interest  to  you.  Between  these 
two  proud  persons,  mother  and  son,  there  is  a  wider  breach 
than  before,  and  little  hope  of  its  healing,  for  they  are  one  at 
heart,  and  time  makes  each  more  obstinate  and  imperious. 
Neither  is  this  of  any  interest  to  you ;  but  it  introduces  what 
I  wish  to  say.  This  devil  whoin  you  make  an  angel  of,  I 
mean  this  low  girl  whom  he  picked  out  of  the  tide-mud," 
with  her  black  eyes  full  upon  me,  and  her  passionate  finger 
up,  ''maybe  alive, — ^for  I  believe  some  common  things  are 
hard  to  die.  If  she  is,  you  will  desire  to  have  a  pearl  of  such 
price  found  and  taken  care  of.  We  desire  that,  too ;  that  he 
may  not  by  any  chance  be  made  her  prey  again.  So  far,  we 
are  xmited  in  one  interest ;  and  that  is  why  I,  who  would  do 
her  any  mischief  that  so  coarse  a  wretch  is  capable  of  feeling, 
have  sent  for  you  to  hear  what  you  have  heard." 

I  saw,  by  the  change  in  her  fkce,  that  some  one  was  advanc- 
ing behind  me.  It  was  Mrs.  Steerforth,  who  gave  me  her 
hand  more  coldly  than  of  yore,  and  with  an  augmentation  of 
her  former  stateliness  of  manner ;  but  still,  I  perceived — and 
I  was  touched  by  it — with  an  ineffaceable  remembrance  of  my 
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old  love  lor  her  son.  She  was  greatly  altered.  Her  fine  ^gare 
was  far  less  upright,  her  handsome  face  was  deeply  marked, 
and  her  hair  was  almost  white.  But  when  she  sat  down  on 
the  seat,  she  was  a  handsome  lady  still ;  and  well  I  knew  the 
bright  eye  with  its  lofty  look,  that  had  been  a  light  in  my  very 
dreams  at  school. 

''  Is  Mr.  Coppexfield  informed  of  evetything,  Rosa  ?  " 

*'  Yes." 

''  And  has  he  heard  littimer  himself?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  told  him  why  you  wished  it." 

'*  You  are  a  good  girl.  I  have  had  some  slight  ooirespondonce 
with  your  former  Mend,  sir/'  addressing  me,  *'  but  it  has  not 
rest(»:ed  his  sense  of  duty  or  natural  obligation.  Therefore  I 
have  no  other  object  in  this,  than  what  Rosa  has  mentioned. 
If,  by  the  course  which  may  relieve  the  mind  of  the  decent 
man  you  brought  here  (for  whom  I  am  sorry — ^I  can  say  no 
more),  my  son  may  be  saved  from  again  falling  into  the  snares 
of  a  designing  enemy,  weU !  " 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  sat  looking  straight  before  her, 
far  away. 

''Madam,"  I  said  respectfully,  ''I  understand.  I  assure 
you  I  am  in  no  danger  of  putting  any  strained  construe- 
tion  on  your  motives.  But  I  must  say,  even  to  you,  having^ 
known  this  injured  family  from  childhood,  that  if  you  suppose 
the  girl,  so  deeply  wronged,  has  not  been  cruelly  deluded,  and 
would  not  rather  die  a  hundred  deaths  than  take  a  cup  of  water 
from  your  son's  hand- now,  you  cherish  a  terrible  mistake." 

^'  WeU,  Rosa,  well ! "  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  as  the  other  was 
about  to  interpose,  "it  is  no  matter.  Let  it  be.  You  are 
married,  sir,  I  am  told  ?  " 

I  answered  that  I  had  been  some  time  married. 

''And  are  doing  well?  I  hear  little  in  the  quiet  life  I 
lead,  but  I  tmderstand  you  are  beginning  to  be  famous." 

"  I  have  been  very  fortunate,"  I  said,  "  and  find  my  name 
connected  with  some  praise." 

"  You  have  no  mother  ?  " — in  a  softened  voice. 

"No." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  she  returned.  "  She  would  have  been  proud 
of  you.     Good  night ! " 

I  took  the  hand  she  held  out  with  a  dignified,  unbending 
air,  and  it  was  as  calm  in  mine  as  if  her  breast  had  been  in 
peace.     Her  pride  could  still  its  veiy  pulses  it  appeared,  and 
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draw  the  placid  veil  before  her  £ace,  through  which  ehe  sat 
looking  straight  before  her  on  the  &x  distance. 

As  I  moved  awaj  from  them  along  the  terrace,  I  could 
not  help  observing  how  steadily  they  both  sat  gazing  on  the 
prospect,  and  how  it  thickened  and  dosed  around  them.  Hero 
and  there,  some  early  lamps  were  seen  to  twinJkle  in  the  dis- 
tant dty ;  and  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  sky  the  lurid  light 
still  hovered.  But,  from  the  greater  part  of  the  broad  vaUey 
interposed,  a  mist  was  xiaiog  like  a  sea,  which,  mingling  with 
the  darkness,  made  it  seem  as  if  the  gathering  waters  would 
encompass  them.  I  have  reason  to  remember  this,  and  think 
of  it  with  «we ;  for  before  I  looked  upon  those  two  again,  a 
stormy  sea  had  risen  to  their  feet. 

Reflecting  on  what  had  been  thus  told  me,  I  felt  it  right 
that  it  should  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Peggotty.  On  the 
following  evening  I  went  into  London  in  quest  of  him.  He 
was  always  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  with  his  one 
object  of  recovering  his  niece  before  him ;  but  was  more  in 
London  than  elsewhere.  Often  and  often,  now,  had  I  seen 
him  in  the  dead  of  night  passing  along  the  streets,  searching, 
among  the  few  who  loitered  out  of  doors  at  those  untimely 
hours,  for  what  he  dreaded  to  And. 

He  kept  a  lodging  over  the  little  chandler's  shop  in  Hun- 
geiferd  Market^  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more 
than  once,  and  from  which  he  flrst  went  forth  upon  his  errand 
of  mercy.  Hither  I  directed  my  walk.  On  making  inquiry 
for  him,  I  learned  from  the  people  of  the  house  that  he  had 
not  gone  out  yet,  and  I  should  And  him  in  his  room  upnstairs. 

He  was  sitting  reading  by  a  window  in  which  he  kept  a 
few  plants.  The  room  was  veiy  neat  imd  orderly.  I  saw  in 
a  moment  that  it  was  always  kept  prepared  for  her  reception, 
and  that  he  never  went  out  but  he  thought  it  possible  he  might 
bring  her  home.  He  had  not  heard  my  tap  at  the  door, 
and  only  raised  his  eyes  when  I  laid  my  lumd  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Mas'r  Davy!  Thankee,  sir!  thankee  hearty,  for  this 
visit !     Sit  ye  down.     You  're  kindly  welcome,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Peggotfy,"  said  I,  taking  the  chair  he  handed  me, 
'*  don't  expect  much !     I  have  heard  some  news." 

"  Of  Em'ly  ! " 

He  put  his  hand,  in  a  nervous  manner,  on  his  mouth,  and 
turned  pale,  as  he  flzed  his  eyes  on  mine. 
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''  It  gives  no  due  to  where  she  is ;  bat  she  is  not  with 
Wm." 

He  sat  down,  looking  intently  at  me,  and  listened  in 
profound  silence  to  all  I  had  to  tell.  I  well  remember  the 
sense  of  dignity,  beauty  even,  with  which  the  patieiit  gravitj 
of  his  face  impressed  me,  when,  having  gradually  removed 
his  eyes  fix)m  mine,  he  sat  looking  downward,  leaning'  his 
forehead  on  his  hand.  He  offered  no  interruption,  but  remaaned 
throughout  peifeotly  stiU.  He  seemed  to  pursue  her  figore 
through  the  narrative,  and  to  let  every  other  shape  go  by  him, 
as  if  it  were  nothing. 

When  I  had  done,  he  shaded  his  fiace,  and  continued  silent. 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  little  while,  and  oooupied 
myself  with  the  plants. 

''How  do  you  fare  to  feel  about  it,  Mas'r  Davy?"  he 
inquired  at  length. 

'*  1  think  that  she  is  living,"  I  replied. 

''  I  doen't  know.     Maybe  the  first  shodc  was  too  zongh, 

and  in  the  wildness  of  her  art !     That  there  blue  water 

as  she  used  to  speak  on.     Could  she  have  thowt  o'  that  00 
many  year,  because  it  was  to  be  her  grave !  " 

He  said  this,  musing,  in  a  low,  frightened  voiee;  and 
walked  across  the  little  room. 

"  And  yet,"  he  added,  **  Maa'r  Davy,  I  have  felt  so  sure  as 
she  was  living — I  have  know'd,  awake  and  sleeping,  as  it 
was  so  trew  that  I  should  find  her — I  have  been  so  led  on  by 
it,  and  held  up  by  it — that  I  doen't  believe  I  can  have  beeo 
deceived.     No !     Em'ly  's  alive !  " 

He  put  his  hand  down  firmly  on  the  table,  and  set  his  sun- 
burnt face  into  a  resolute  expression. 

''My  niece,  Em'ly,  is  alive,  sir  I"  he  said  stedfastly.  "I 
doen't  know  wheer  it  comes  from,  or  how  'tis,  but  I  am  tdd  as 
she's  alive!" 

He  looked  almost  like  a  man  inspired,  as  he  said  it.  I 
waited  for  a  few  moments,  untLL  he  could  give  me  his  undivided 
attention ;  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  precaution,  that, 
it  had  occurred  to  me  last  night,  it  woidd  be  wise  to  take. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend —  "  I  began. 

"  Thankee,  thankee,  kind  sir,"  he  said,  grasping  my  hand  in 
both  of  his. 

"  If  she  should  make  her  way  to  London,  wliioh  ia  likely — 
here  coidd  she  lose  herself  so  readily  as  in  this  vast  city; 
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and  wliat  would  eihe  wish  to  do,  bat  lose  and  hide  herself,  if 
jBLhe  doee  not  go  home? — " 

"  And  she  won't  go  home,"  he  interposed,  shaking  his  head 
xnoumfully.  **  If  she  had  left  of  her  own  accord,  she  might ; 
not  as 't  was,  sir." 

"  If  she  should  come  here,"  said  I,  ''  I  believe  there  is  one 
person,  here,  more  likely  to  disooyer  her  than  any  other  in  the 
-world.  Do  you  remember — hear  what  I  say,  wxUi  fortitude — 
tbink  of  your  great  object  !-^o  you  remember  Martha  ?  " 

"Of  our  town?" 

I  needed  no  other  answer  than  his  face. 

''  Do  you  know  that  she  is  in  London  ?  " 

'*  I  have  seen  her  in  the  streets,"  he  answered  with  a 
shiver. 

''  But  you  don't  know,"  said  I,  ''  that  Emily  was  charitable 
to  her,  with  Ham's  help,  long  before  she  fled  &om  home.  Nor, 
that,  when  we  met  one  night,  and  spoke  together  in  the  room 
yonder,  over  the  way,  she  listened  at  the  door." 

''  Mas'r  Davy  ?  "  he  replied  in  astonishment.  *'  That  night 
when  it  snew  so  hard  ?  " 

"  That  night  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  I  went  back, 
after  parting  from  you,  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  was  gone.  I 
was  unwilling  to  mention  her  to  you  then,  and  I  am  now ;  but 
she  is  the  person  of  whom  I  speak,  and  with  whom  I  think  we 
shoidd  communicate.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

'^Too  well,  sir,"  he  replied.  We  had  sunk  our  voices, 
almost  to  a  whisper,  and  continued  to  speak  in  that  tone. 

**  You  6£^  you  have  seen  her.  Do  you  think  that  you  could 
find  her  ?     I  could  only  hope  to  do  so  by  chance." 

**  1  think,  Mas'r  Davy,  I  know  wheer  to  look." 

"  It  is  dark.  Being  together,  shall  we  go  out  now,  and  try 
to  find  her  to-night?" 

He  assented,  and  prepared  to  accompany  me.  Without 
appearing  to  observe  what  he  was  doing,  I  saw  how  carefully 
he  adjusted  the  little  room,  put  a  candle  ready  and  the  means 
of  lighting  it,  arranged  the  bed,  and  finally  took  out  of  a 
drawer  one  of  her  dresses  (I  remember  to  have  seen  her  wear 
it),  neatly  folded  with  some  other  garments,  and  a  bonnet, 
which  he  plax^  upon  a  chair.  He  made  no  allusion  to  these 
clothes,  neither  did  I.  There  they  had  been  waiting  for  her, 
many  and  many  a  night,  no  doubt. 

The  time  was,  Maa'r  Davy,"  he  said,  as  we  came  down 
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stairs,  *'  when  I  thowt  this  girl,  Mariha^  a'most  lite  the  diit 
nndemeatlL  mj  Eni'l/a  feet.  God  forgiye  me,  there's  ft 
difference  now ! " 

As  we  went  along,  partly  to  hold  him  in  conTezsatioOy  and 
partly  to  satisfy  myself,  I  asked  him  about  Ham.  He  said, 
almost  in  the  same  words  as  formerly,  that  Ham  was  just  &e 
same,  ''wearing  away  his  life  with  kiender  no  care  nohow 
for 't ;  but  never  murmuring,  and  liked  by  all." 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  Ham's  state  of  mind  was,  in 
reference  to  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes?  Whether  he 
believed  it  was  dangerous  ?  What  he  supposed,  for  example, 
Ham  would  do,  if  he  and  Steerforth  ever  should  encounter  ? 

''I  doen't  know,  sir,"  he  replied.  ''I  have  thowt  of  it 
oftentimes,  but  I  can't  arrize  myself  of  it,  no  matters." 

I  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  moraing  after  her 
departure,  when  we  were  all  three  on  the  beach.  "  Do  jou 
recollect,"  said  I,  ''  a  certain  wild  way  in  which  he  looked  out 
to  sea,  and  spoke  about '  the  end  of  it  ? ' " 

"Sure  I  do!"  said  he. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  meant  ?  " 

**  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  replied,  "  I  've  put  die  question  to  mysdif 
a  mort  o'  times,  and  never  found  no  answer.  And  theer's 
one  curious  thing — that,  though  he  is  so  pleasant,  I  woiildn't 
fare  to  feel  comfortable  to  try  and  get  his  mind  upon 't.  He 
never  said  a  wured  to  me  as  wam't  as  dootiful  as  dooti&l  could 
be,  and  it  ain't  likely  as  he'd  begin  to  speak  any  other 
ways  now;  but  it's  fur  £rom  being  fleet  water  in  his  mind, 
where  them  thowts  lays.  It's  deep,  slr^  and. I  can't  see 
down." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  I,  *^  and  that  has  sometimes  made  me 


anxious." 


"  And  me  too,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  rejoined.  "  Even  more  so, 
I  do  assure  you,  than  his  ventersome  ways,  though  both 
belongs  to  the  alteration  iii  him.  I  doen't  know  as  he  'd  do 
violence  under  any  circumstances,  but  I  hope  as  them  two  may 
be  kep  asunders." 

We  had  come,  through  Temple  Bar,  into  the  city.  Con- 
versiag  no  more  now,  and  walking  at  my  side,  he  yielded  him- 
self up  to  the  one  aim  of  his  devoted  Ufe,  and  went  on,  with 
that  bushed  concentration  of  his  faculties  which  would  have 
made  his  figure  solitary  in  a  multitude.  We  were  not  far  from 
BlackfiiaiB  Bridge,  when  he  turned  his  head  and  pointed  to  a 
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solitary  female  figure  flitting  along  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
street      I  knew  it,  readily,  to  be  the  figpire  that  we  sought. 

AVe  crossed  the  road,  and  were  pressing  on  towards  her, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  more  disposed  to  feel 
a  woman's  interest  in  the  lost  girl,  if  we  spoke  to  her  in  a 
quieter  place,  aloof  from  the  crowd,  and  where  we  should  be 
le&s  obserred.  I  advised  my  companion,  therefore,  that  we 
should  not  address  her  yet,  but  follow  her ;  consulting  in  this, 
likewise,  an  indistinct  desire  I  had,  to  know  where  she  went. 

Ho  acquiescing,  we  followed  at  a  distance:  neyer  losing 
sight  of  her,  but  never  caring  to  come  very  near,  as  she 
frequently  looked  about.  Once,  she  8topx>ed  to  listen  to  a  band 
of  music :  and  then  we  stopped  too. 

She  went  on  along  way.  Still  we  went  on.  It  was  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  held  her  course,  that  she  was 
going  to  some  fixed  destination;  and  this,  and  her  keeping. in 
the  busy  streets,  and,  I  suppose  the  strange  fascination  in  the 
secrecy  and  mystoi^'^  of  so  following  any  one,  made  me  adhere 
to  my  first  purpose.  At  length  she  turned  into  a  dull,  dark 
street,  where  the  noise  and  crowd  were  lost ;  and  I  said,  "  We 
may  speak  to  her  now ; "  and,  mending  our  pace,  we  went  after 
lior. 
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We  were  now  down  in  Westminster.  We  had  turned  baek 
to  follow  her,  having  enoountered  her  coming  towaidfi  Qs;  and 
WestmiDBter  Abbey  was  the  point  at  which  she  paflsed  fiw 
the  lights  and  noise  of  the  leading  streets.  She  proceeded  b9 
quickljy  when  she  got  free  of  the  two  currents  of  "jptaatogft^ 
setting  towards  and  from  the  bridge,  that,  between  this  anddtf 
advance  she  had  of  us  when  she  struck  off,  we  were  In  ^ 
narrow  water-side  street  by  Millbank  before  we  came  up  wit^ 
her.  At  that  moment  she  crossed  the  road,  as  if  to  avoid  the 
footsteps  that  she  heard  so  close  behind;  and,  without lookiog 
back,  passed  on  even  more  rapidly. 

A  glimpse  of  the  river  through  a  dull  gateway,  where  some 
waggons  were  housed  for  the  night,  seemed  to  arrest  my  feet 
I  touched  my  companion  without  speaking,  and  we  both 
forbore  to  cross  after  her,  and  both  followed  on  that  opposite 
side  of  the  way ;  keeping  as  quietly  as  we  could  in  the  shadow 
of  the  houses,  but  keeping  very  near  her. 

There  was,  and  is  when  I  write,  at  the  end  of  that  lov- 
lying  street,  a  dilapidated  little  wooden  building,  probably  an 
obsolete  old  ferry-house.  Its  position  is  just  at  that  point  whert^ 
the  street  ceases,  and  the  road  begins  to  lie  between  a  row  of 
houses  and  the  river.  As  soon  as  she  came  here,  and  saw  tho 
water,  she  stopped  as  if  she  had  come  to  heif  destination ;  and 
presently  went  slowly  along  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  looJang 
intently  at  it. 

All  the  way  here,  I  had  supposed  that  she  was  going  to 
some  house ;  indeed,  I  had  vaguely  entertained  the  hope  that 
the  house  might  be  in  some  way  associated  with  the  lost  g^^ 
But,  that  one  dark  glimpse  of  the  river,  through  the  gateway* 
had  instinctively  prepared  me  for  her  going  no  farther. 

The  neighbourhood  was  a  dreary  one  at  that  time;  as 
oppressive,  sad,  and  solitary  by  night,  as  any  about  London- 
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There  were  neither  wharves  nor  houses  on  the  melancholy 
waste  of  road  near  the  great  blank  Prison.  A  slug^^ish  ditch 
deposited  its  mud  at  the  prison  walls.  Coarse  grass  and  rank 
weeds  straggle  over  all  the  marshy  land  in  the  vicinity.  In 
one  party  caxcaaea  of  houses,  inauspiciously  begun  and  never 
finished,  rotted  away.  In  another,  the  ground  was  cum- 
bered with  rusty  iron  monsters  of  steam-boilers,  wheels,  cranks, 
pipes,  :tiimaces,  paddles,  anchors,  diving-bells,  windmill-sails, 
and  I  know  not  what  strange  objects,  accumulated  by  some 
speculator,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust,  underneath  which — 
having  sunk  into  the  soil  of  their  own  weight  in  wet  weather — 
they  had  the  appearance  of  vainly  trying  to  hide  themselves. 
The  dash  and  glare  of  sundry  fiery  Works  upon  the  river  side, 
arose  by  night  to  disturb  ever3rtiiing  except  the  heavy  and 
unbroken  smoke  that  poured  out  of  their  chimneys.  Slimy 
gaps  and  causeways,  winding  among  old  wooden  piles,  with  a 
sic^y  substance  clinging  to  the  latter,  like  green  hair,  and 
the  rags  of  last  year's  handbiUs  offering  rewards  for  drowned 
men  fluttering  above  high-water  mark,  led  down  through  the 
ooze  and  slush  to  the  ebb  tide.  There  was  a  story  that  one 
of  the  pits  dug  for  the  dead  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague 
was  hereabout;  and  a  blighting  influence  seemed  to  have 
proceeded  firom  it  over  the  whole  place.  Or  else  it  looked  as 
if  it  had  gradually  decomposed  into  that  night-mare  conditiou, 
out  of  the  overflowings  of  the  polluted  stream. 

As  if  she  were  a  part  of  the  refuse  it  had  cast  out,  and  left 
to  corruption  and  decay,  the  girl  we  had  followed  strayed 
down  to  the  river's  brink,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  night- 
picture,  lonely  and  still,  looking  at  the  water. 

There  were  some  boats  and  barges  astrand  in  the  mud, 
and  these  enabled  us  to  come  within  a  few  yards  of  her  without 
being  seen.  I  then  signed  to  Mr.  Peggotty  to  remain  where 
he  was,  and  emerged  firom  their  shade  to  speak  to  her.  I  did 
not  approach  her  solitary  figure  without  tirembling ;  for  this 
gloomy  end  to  her  determined  walk,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
stood,  almost  within  the  cavernous  shadow  of  the  iron  bridge, 
looking  at  the  lights  crookedly  reflected  in  the  strong  tide, 
inspired  a  dread  within  me. 

I  think  she  was  talking  to  herself.  I  am  sure,  although 
absorbed  in  gazing  at  the  water,  that  her  shawl  was  off  her 
shoulders,  and  that  she  was  muffling  her  hands  in  it,  in  an 
unsettled  and  bewildered  way,  more  like  the  action  of  a  sleep- 
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old  lore  lor  her  son.  She  was  greatlj  altered.  Her  fine  fignre 
-was  far  less  upright,  her  handsome  face  was  deeply  marked, 
and  her  hair  was  almost  white.  But  when  she  sat  down  on 
the  seat,  she  was  a  handsome  ladj  still ;  and  well  I  knew  the 
hiight  eje  with  its  lofty  look,  that  had  been  a  light  in  my  yery 
dreams  at  school. 

" Is  Mr.  Coppeifield  informed  of  eveiything,  Rosa ?" 

"  Yes." 

''  And  has  he  heard  littimer  himself?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  told  him  why  you  wished  it." 

**  You  are  a  good  girl.  I  have  had  some  slight  coirespandence 
with  your  former  friend,  sir,"  addressing  me,  "  hut  it  has  not 
restored  his  sense  of  duty  or  natural  oHigation.  Therefore  I 
have  no  other  object  in  this^  than  what  Rosa  has  mentioned. 
If,  by  the  course  which  may  reUeve  the  mind  of  the  decent 
man  you  brought  here  (for  whom  I  am  sorry — ^I  can  say  nf> 
more),  my  son  may  be  saved  from  again  falling  into  the  anai^es 
of  a  designing  enemy,  well !  " 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  sat  looking  straight  before  her, 
far  away. 

''Madam,"  I  said  respectftilly,  ''I  understand.  I  assure 
you  I  am  in  no  danger  of  putting  any  strained  constmc- 
tion  on  your  motives.  But  I  must  say,  even  to  you,  having* 
known  this  injured  family  from  childhood,  that  if  you  snpposo 
the  girl,  so  deeply  wronged,  has  not  been  cruelly  deluded,  and 
would  not  rather  die  a  hundred  deaths  than  take  a  cup  of  water 
from  your  son's  hand-now^  you  cherish  a  terrible  mistake." 

''  Well,  Rosa,  well ! "  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  as  the  other  was 
about  to  interpose,  ''it  is  no  matter.  Let  it  be.  You  are 
married,  sir,  I  am  told  ?  " 

I  answered  that  I  had  been  some  time  married. 

"And  are  doing  well?  I  hear  little  in  the  quiet  life  I 
lead,  but  I  understand  you  are  beginning  to  be  famous.'* 

"  I  have  been  very  fortunate,"  I  said,  "  and  find  my  iiamo 
connected  with  some  praise." 

"  You  have  no  motiier  ?  " — in  a  softened  voice. 

"No." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  she  returned.  "  She  would  have  been  proud 
of  you.     Good  night ! " 

I  took  the  hand  she  held  out  with  a  dignified,  unbending 
air,  and  it  was  as  calm  in  mine  as  if  her  breast  had  been  in 
peace.     Her  pride  could  still  its  very  pulses  it  appeared,  and 
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draw  the  placid  veil  before  her  face,  through  which  ahe  sat? 
looking  straight  before  her  on  the  flEir  distance. 

As  I  moTed  away  from  them  along  the  terrace,  I  could 
not  help  ohserring  how  steadily  they  both  sat  gazing  on  the 
prospect,  and  how  it  thiek^ied  and  dosed  around  them.  Here 
and  there,  some  early  lamps  were  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  dis- 
tant dty ;  and  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  sky  the  lurid  light 
still  hovered.  But,  fi?om  the  greater  part  of  the  broad  valley 
interposed,  a  mist  was  xising  like  a  sea,  which,  miryling  with 
the  darkness,  made  it  seem  as  if  the  gathering  waters  would 
encompass  them.  I  have  reason  to  remember  this,  and  think 
of  it  with  awe ;  for  before  I  looked  upon  those  two  again,  a 
stormy  sea  had  risen  to  their  feet. 

Beflecting  on  what  had  been  thus  told  me,  I  felt  it  right 
that  it  should  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Peggotty.  On  the 
following  evening  I  went  into  London  in  quest  of  him.  He 
was  always  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  with  his  one 
object  of  recovering  his  niece  before  him ;  but  was  more  in 
London  than  elsewhere.  Often  and  often,  now,  had  I  seen 
him  in  the  dead  of  night  passing  along  the  streets,  searching, 
among  the  few  who  loitered  out  of  doors  at  those  untimely 
hours,  for  what  he  dreaded  to  find. 

He  kept  a  lodging  over  the  litQe  chandWa  shop  in  Hun- 
ger^ord  Market^  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more 
than  once,  and  from  which  he  first  went  forth  upon  his  errand 
of  mercy.  Hither  I  directed  my  walk.  On  making  inquiry 
for  him,  I  learned  from  the  people  of  the  house  that  he  had 
not  gone  out  yet,  and  1  should  find  him  in  his  room  up-stairs. 

He  was  sittiiig  reading  by  a  window  in  which  he  kept  a 
few  plants.  The  room  was  very  neat  and  orderly.  I  saw  in 
a  moment  thai  it  was  always  kept  prepared  for  her  reception, 
and  that  he  never  went  out  but  he  thought  it  possible  he  might 
bring  her  home.  He  had  not  heard  my  tap  at  the  door, 
and  only  raised  his  eyes  when  I  laid  my  hand  upon  hii 
shoulder. 

"Mas*r  Davy!  Thankee,  sir!  thankee  hearty,  fi>r  this 
visit !     Sit  ye  down.     You  're  kindly  welcome,  sir." 

Mr.  Peggotty,"  said  I,  taking  the  chair  he  handed  me, 
don't  expect  much !    I  have  heard  some  news." 

"  Of  Em'ly ! " 

He  put  his  hand,  in  a  nervous  manner,  on  Ids  mouth,  and 
tamed  pale,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine. 
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it  a  single  winter's  night,  if  I  liad  not  been  free  of  any  shaxe 
in  that ! " 

*'  The  canse  of  her  flight  is  too  well  understood,"  I  said. 
"  You  are  innocent  of  any  part  in  it,  we  thoroughly  bdievey — 
we  know." 

**  Oh  I  might  have  been  much  the  better  for  her,  if  I  had 
had  a  better  heart ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  most  forlom 
regret ;  ''for  she  was  always  good  to  me !  She  noYer  spoke 
a  word  to  me  but  what  was  pleasant  and  right.  Is  it  likely  I 
would  try  to  make  her  what  I  am  myself,  knowing  what  I  am 
myself,  so  weU!  When  I  lost  everything  that  makes  life 
dear,  the  worst  of  aU  my  thoughts  was  that  I  was  parted  for 
ever  from  her ! " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  standing  with  one  hand  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  put  his  disengaged  hand 
before  his  face. 

"  And  when  I  heard  what  had  happened  before  that  snowy 
night,  from  some  belonging  to  our  town,"  cried  Martha,  "  Hie 
bitterest  thought  in  all  my  mind  was,  that  the  people  would 
i;emember  she  once  kept  company  with  me,  and  would  say  I 
had  corrupted  her!  When,  Heaven  knows,  I  would  have 
died  to  have  brought  back  her  good  name ! " 

Long  unused  to  any  self-control,  the  pierdng  agony  of  her 
remorse  and  giief  was  terrible. 

''  To  have  died,  would  not  have  been  much — ^what  can  X 
say  ? — I  would  have  lived ! "  she  cried.  "  I  would  have  lived 
to  be  old,  in  the  wretched  streets — and  to  wander  about, 
avoided,  in  the  dark — and  to  see  the  day  break  on  the  ghasdj 
line  of  houses,  and  remember  how  the  same  sun  used  to  ahine 
into  my  room,  and  wake  me  once — ^I  would  have  done  even 
that  to  save  her  ! " 

Sinking  on  the  stones,  she  took  some  in  each  hand,  and 
clenched  them  up,  as  if  she  would  have  ground  them.  She 
writhed  into  some  new  posture  constantly:  gtiffffliing  her 
arms,  twisting  them  before  her  fkce,  as  though  to  shut  out 
from  her  eyes  the  little  light  there  was,  and  drooping  her 
head,  as  if  it  were  heavy  with  insupportable  reooUectionB. 

**  What  shall  I  ever  do ! "  she  said,  fighting  thus  with  her 
despair.  "  How  can  I  go  on  as  I  am,  a  solitary  oarse  to 
myself,  a  living  disgrace  to  every  one  I  come  near !  ** 
Suddenly  she  turned  to  my  companion.  "  Stamp  upon  me, 
kill  me  !     When  she  was  your  pride,  you  would  have  thougbt 
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I  had  done  her  harm  if  I  had  brushed  against  her  in  the 
street.  You  can't  believe — why  should  you  ? — a  syllable  that 
comes  out  of  my  lips.  It  would  be  a  burning  shame  upon 
you,  even  now,  if  she  and  I  exchanged  a  word.  I  don't 
complain.  I  don't  say  she  and  I  are  alike — I  know  there 
is  a  long,  long  way  between  us.  I  only  say,  with  aU  my 
guilt  and  wretchedness  upon  my  head,  that  I  am  grated  to 
her  from,  my  soul,  and  love  her.  Oh  don't  think  that  all  the 
power  I  had  of  loving  anything,  is  quite  worn  out !  Throw 
me  away,  as  all  the  world  does.  Kill  me  for  being  what 
I  am,  and  having  ever  known  her;  but  don't  think  that  of 
me!" 

He  looked  upon  her,  while  she  made  this  supplication,  in 
a  wild  distracted  manner;  and,  when  she  was  silent,  gently 
raised  her. 

*'  Martha,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  God  forbid  as  I  should 
judge  you.  Forbid  as  I,  of  all  men,  should  do  that,  my  girl ! 
You  doen't  know  half  the  change  that 's  come,  in  course  of 
time,  upon  me,  when  you  think  it  likely.  Well ! "  he  paused 
a  moment,  then  went  on.  ''  You  doen't  imderstand  how  'tis 
that  this  here  gentleman  and  me  has  wished  to  speak  to  you. 
You  doen't  understand  what  'tis  wo  has  afore  us.  Listen 
now ! " 

His  influence  upon  her  was  complete.  She  stood,  shrink- 
inglj,  before  him,  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  meet  his  eyes ; 
but  her  passionate  sorrow  was  quite  hushed  and  mute. 

*'  If  you  heerd,"  said  Mr.  Pe^otty,  '*  owt  of  what  passed 
between  Mas'r  Davy  and  me,  th'  night  when  it  snew  so  hard, 
you  know  as  I  have  been — ^wheer  not — ^fur  to  seek  my  dear 
niece.  My  dear  niece,"  he  repeated  steadQy.  ''  Fur  she 's 
more  dear  to  me  now,  Martha,  than  ever  she  was  dear  afore." 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face ;  but  otherwise  remained 
quiet. 

"  I  have  heerd  her  tell,"  said  Mr.  Peg^tty,  "  as  you  was 
early  left  f&therless  and  motherless,  with  no  friend  frir  to  take, 
in  a  rough  seafaring-way,  their  place.  Maybe  you  can  guess 
that  if  you  'd  had  such  a  friend,  you  'd  have  got  into  a  way  of 
being  fond  of  him  in  course  of  time,  and  that  my  niece  was 
kiender  daughter-like  to  me." 

As  she  was  silently  trembling,  he  put  her  shawl  carefally 
about  her,  taking  it  up  from  the  ground  for  that  purpose. 

"  Whereby,"  said  he,  "  I  know,  both  as  she  would  go  to 
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the  wtireld's  furdest  end  with  me,  if  she  could  once  see  me 
again ;  and  that  she  would  fly  to  the  wureld's  faxdeat  end  to 
keep  off  seeing  me.  For  though  she  ain't  no  call  to  douht 
my  love,  and  doen't — and  doen't,"  he  repeated,  witlL  a  quiet 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said^  *'  there 's  shame  steps 
in^  and  keeps  betwixt  us." 

I  read,  in  every  word  of  his  plain  impressiTe  way  of 
delivering  himself,  new  evid^ice  of  his  having  tibiooght  of 
this  one  topic,  in  every  feature  it  presented. 

''According  to  out  reckoning,^'  he  proceeded,  "Mas'r 
Davy's  here,  and  mine,  she  is  like,  one  day,  to  make  her  own 
poor  solitary  course  to  London.  We  believe — Mas'r  Davy, 
me,  and  all  of  us — ^that  you  are  as  innocent  of  everything 
that  has  befel  her,  as  the  tmbom  child.  You  've  spoke  of  her 
being  pleasant,  kind,  and  gentle  to  you.  Bless  her,  I  knew 
she  was !  I  knew  she  always  was,  to  all.  You  're  thankful 
to  her,  and  you  love  her.  Help  us  all  you  can  to  find  her, 
and  may  Heaven  reward  you ! " 

She  looked  at  him  hastily,  and  for  the  first  time,  as  if  she 
were  doubts  of  what  he  had  said. 

''WUl  you  trust  me?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice  of 
astonishment. 

"  Pull  and  free ! "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

**  To  speak  to  her,  if  I  should  ever  find  her ;  shelter  her,  if 
I  have  any  shelter  to  divide  with  her ;  and  then,  without  her 
knowledge,  come  to  you,  and  bring  you  to  her?"  she  aaked 
hurriedly. 

We  both  replied  together,  "  Yes ! " 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  solemnly  declared  that  she 
would  devote  herself  to  tiiis  task,  fervently  and  fkithfully. 
That  she  would  never  waver  in  it,  never  be  diverted  from  it, 
never  relinquish  it  while  there  was  any  chance  of  hope.  If 
she  were  not  true  to  it,  might  the  object  she  now  had  in  life, 
which  bound  her  to  something  devoid  of  evil,  in  its  passing 
away  from  her,  leave  her  more  forlorn  and  more  deefpairing, 
if  that  were  possible,  than  she  had  been  upon  the  river's 
brink  that  night,-  and  then  might  idl  help,  human  and  Divine, 
renounce  her  evermore ! 

She  did  not  raise  her  voice  above  her  breath,  or  address  ns, 
but  said  this  to  the  night  sky;  <hen  stood  profoundly  quiet, 
looking  at  the  gloomy  water. 

We  judged  it  expedient,  now,  to  tell  her  all  we  knew; 
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Trhich  I  recoTinted  at  length.  She  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  with  a  face  that  often  changed,  but  had  the 
same  purpose  in  all  its  varying  expressions.  Her  eyes  occa- 
sionally filled  with  tears,  but  those  she  repressed.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  spitit  were  qtiite  altered,  and  she  could  not  be  too 
quiet. 

She  ai^Bd,  when  all  was  told,  where  we  were  to  be  oom- 
TQunicated  with,  if  occasion  shotdd  arise.  Under  a  dull  lamp 
in  the  road,  I  wrote  our  two  addresses  on  a  leaf  of  my  pocket- 
book,  which  I  tore  out  and  gave  to  her,  and  which  she  put  in 
her  poor  bosom.  I  asked  her  where  she  lived  herself.  She 
said,  after  a  pause,  in  no  place  long.  It  were  better  not  to 
know. 

Mr.  Peggotty  suggesting  to  me,  in  a  whisper,  what  had 
already  occurred  to  myself,  I  took  out  my  purse ;  but  I  could 
not  prevail  upon  her  to  accept  any  money,  nor  could  I  exact 
any  promise  from  her  that  she  would  do  so  at  another  time. 
I  represented  to  her  that  Mr.  Peggotiy^  could  not  be  called, 
for  one  in  his  condition,  poor;  and  that  the  idea  of  her 
engaging  in  this  search,  while  depending  on  her  own  resources, 
shocked  us  both.  She  continued  stead&st.  In  this  particular, 
his  influence  upon  her  was  equally  powerless  with  mine.  She 
gratefully  thanked  him,  but  remained  inexorable. 

"  There  may  be  work  to  be  got,"  she  said.     "  I  '11  try." 
"At  least  take  some  assistance,"  I  returned,  "until  you 
have  tried." 

"  I  could  not  do  what  I  have  promised,  for  money,"  she 
replied.  "  I  could  not  take  it,  if  I  was  starving.  To  give 
me  money  would  be  to  take  away  your  trust,  to  take  away  the 
object  that  you  have  given  me,  to  take  away  the  only  certain 
thing  that  saves  me  from  the  river." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  great  Judge,"  said  I,  "  before  whom 
you  and  all  of  us  must  stand  at  his  dread  time,  dismiss  that 
tenible  idea !     We  can  all  do  some  good,  if  we  will." 

She  trembled,  and  her  lip  shook^  and  her  face  was  paler,  as 
she  answered: 

''It  has  been  put  into  your  hearts,  perhaps,  to  save  a 
wretched  creature  for  repentance.  I  am  afraid  to  think  so ; 
it  seemfl  too  bold.  If  any  good  shoiQd  come  of  me,  I  might 
begin  to  hope ;  for  nothing  but  harm  has  ever  oome  ci  my 
deeds  yet.     I  am  to  be  trusted,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 

while,  mdi  my  miserable  life,  on  account  of  what  you  have 
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giyen  me  to  try  for.     I  know  no  more,  and  I  can  saj  no 
more." 

Again  she  repressed  the  tears  that  had  beg^un  to  flow ;  and, 
putting  out  her  trembling  hand,  and  touching  Mr.  P^gotty, 
as  if  there  was  some  healing  virtue  in  him,  went  away  along 
the  desolate  road.  She  had  been  ill,  probably  for  a  long  lime. 
I  observed,  upon  that  closer  opportunity  of  observation,  that 
she  was  worn  and  haggard,  and  that  her  sunken  eyes 
expressed  privation  and  endurance. 

We  followed  her  at  a  short  distance,  our  way  lying  in  the 
same  direction,  until  we  came  back  into  the  lighted  and 
populous  streets.  I  had  such  implicit  confidence  in  her 
declaration,  that  I  then  put  it  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  whether  it 
woiQd  not  seem,  in  the  onset,  like  distrusting  her,  to  follow 
her  any  further.  He  being  of  the  same  mind,  and  equally 
reliant  on  her,  we  suffered  her  to  take  her  own  road,  and  took 
ours,  which  was  towards  Highgate.  He  accompanied  me  a 
good  part  of  the  way ;  and  when  we  parted,  with  a  prayer  for 
die  success  of  this  fresh  efiEbrt,  there  was  a  new  and  thoughtful 
compassion  in  him  that  I  was  at  no  loss  to  interpret. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  arrived  at  home.  I  had  reached 
my  own  gate,  and  was  standing  listening  for  the  deep  bell  of 
Sainf  Paul's,  the  sound  of  which  I  thought  had  been  borne 
towards  me  among  the  mtdtitude  of  striking  clocks,  when  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  that  the  door  of  my  aunt's  cottage 
was  open,  and  that  a  faint  light  in  the  entry  was  Ahining  out 
across  the  road. 

Thinking  that  my  aunt  might  have  relapsed  into  one  of  her 
old  alarms,  and  might  be  watching  the  progress  of  some 
imaginary  conflagration  in  the  distance,  I  went  to  speak  to 
her.  It  was  with  very  great  surprise  that  I  saw  a  man 
standing  in  her  little  garden. 

He  had  a  glass  and  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  drinking.  I  stopped  short,  among  the  thick  foliago 
outside,  for  the  moon  was  up  now,  though  obscured ;  and 
I  recognised  the  man  whom  I  had  once  supposed  to  be  a 
delusion  of  Mr.  Dick's,  and  had  once  encoimtered  with  my 
aunt  in  the  streets  of  the  ciiy. 

He  was  eating  as  well  as  drinking,  and  seemed  to  eat  with 
a  hungry  appetite.  He  seemed  curious  regarding  the  cottage, 
too,  as  if  it  were  the  first  time  he  had  seen  it.  After  stooping 
to  put  the  bottle  on  the  groimd,  he  looked  up  at  the  windows, 
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and  looked  about ;  though,  with  a  covert  and  impatient  air,  as 
if  he  was  amdous  to  be  gone. 

The  light  in  the  passage  was  obscured  for  a  moment,  and 
my  aunt  came  out.  She  was  agitated,  and  told  some  money 
into  his  hand.     I  heard  it  chink. 

"  What 's  the  use  of  this  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  can  spare  no  more,"  returned  my  aunt. 

**  Then  I  can*t  go,"  said  he.*  "  Here  !  You  may  take  it 
back ! " 

"You  bad  man,"  returned  my  aimt,  with  great  emotion; 
*'  how  can  you  use  me  so  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  ?  It  is  because 
you  know  how  weak  I  am !  What  have  I  to  do,  to  firee- 
myself  for  ever  of  your  visits,  but  to  abandon  you  to  your 
deserts  ?  " 

"And  why  don't  you  abandon  me  to  my  deserts?" 
said  he.  ' 

"  You  ask  me  why  1 "  returned  my  aunt.  **  What  a  heart 
you  must  have ! " 

He  stood  moodily  rattling  the  money,  and  shaking  his- 
head,  until  at  length  he  said : 

"  Is  this  all  you  mean  to  give  me,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  I  can  give  you,"  said  my  aunt.  "  You  know  J 
have  had  losses,  and  am  poorer  than  I  used  to  be.  I  have 
told  you  so.  Having  got  it,  why  do  you  give  me  the  pain  of 
lookhag  at  you  for  another  moment,  and  seeing  what  you  have 
become  ?  " 

"  I  have  become  shabby  enough,  if  you  mean  that,"  he 
said.     "  I  lead  the  life  of  an  owl." 

"  You  stripped  me  of  the  greater  part  of  all  I  ever  had," 
said  my  aunt.  "You  closed  my  heart  against  the  whole 
world,  years  and  years.  You  treated  me  falsely,  ungratefdUy, 
and  cruelly.  Go,  and  repent  of  it.  Don't  add  new  injuries 
to  the  long,  long  list  of  injuries  you  have  done  me ! " 

"Ayl"  he  returned.  "It's  all  very  fine!— Well!  I 
must  do  the  best  I  can,  for  the  present,  I  suppose." 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  appeared  abashed  by  my  aunf  s 
indignant  tears,  and  came  slouching  out  of  the  garden. 
Taking  two  or  three  quick  steps,  as  if  I  had  just  come  up,  I 
met  him  at  the  g^te,  and  went  in  as  he  came  out.  We  eyed 
one  another  narrowly  in  passing,  and  with  no  fiskvor. 

"Aimt,"  said  I,  hurriedly.  "This  man  alarming  you 
again !     Let  me  speak  to  him.     Who  is  he  ?  " 
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"  Child,"  returned  my  aunt,  taldng  my  arm,  '*  oome  in,  and 
don't  speak  to  me  for  ten  minutes." 

We  sat  down  in  bser  little  parlor.  My  aunt  retired  beliind 
the  round  green  fan  of  former  daya^  which  was  screwed  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  occasionally  wiped  har  ejres,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  came  ofot,  and  took  a 
seat  beside  me. 

'*  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  calmly,  "  it 's  my  husband." 

"  Your  husband,  aunt  ?  I  thought  he  had  been  dead  ! " 

"  Dead  to  me,"  returned  my  aunt,  "  but  lining." 

I  sat  in  silent  amazement. 

"  Betsey  Trotwood  don't  look  a  likely  subject  for  tlie  tender 
passion,"  said  my  aunt,  composedly,  "  but  tike  time  was.  Trot, 
when  she  belieyed  in  that  man  most  entirely.  When  she 
loved  him.  Trot,  right  weU.  When  there  was  no  proof  of 
attachment  and  affection  that  she  would  not  have  given  him. 
He  repaid  her  by  breaking  her  fortune,  and  nearly  breaking 
her  heart.  So  she  put  all  that  sort  of  sentiment^  onoe  and 
for  ever  in  a  grave,  and  fiUed  it  up,  and  flattened  it  down." 

"  My  dear,  good  aunt ! " 
.  "  I  left  him,"  my  aiuit  proceeded,  Laying  her  hand  as  nsual 
on  the  back  of  mine,  ''generously.  I  may  say  at  this 
distance  of  time,  Trot,  that  I  Mt  him  generoas^.  He  had 
been  so  cruel  to  me,  that  I  might  have  effiscted  a  separation 
on  easy  terms  for  myself:  but  I  did  not.  He  soon  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  what  I  gave  him,  sank  lower  and  k>wer, 
married  another  woman,  I  believe,  became  an  adventorer, 
a  gambler,  and  a  cheat.  What  he  is  now,  yon  see.  Bat 
he  was  a  fine-looking  man  when  I  married  him,"  said  my 
aunt,  with  an  echo  of  her  old  pride  and  admization  in  ha 
tone ;  ''  and  I  believed  him — I  was  a  fool ! — to  be  the  soul 
of  honor!" 

She  gave  my  hand  a  squeeze,  and  shook  hev  head. 

''  He  is  nothing  to  me  now.  Trot, — ^less  than  nothing.  But, 
Booner  than  have  him  punished  Ibr  his  offehoes  (as  he  wonU 
be  if  he  prowled  about  in  this  coiantiy),  I  give  him  more 
money  th«ii  I  can  afford,  at  intervals  whim  he  xeappeazs,  to 
go  away.  I  was  a  fool  when  I  mazxied  him ;  and  I  am  so  ia 
an  incmrable  fool  on  that  subject,  that^  fixr  the  sake  of  what  I 
once  believed  him  to  be,  I  wouldn't  have  0?en  this  shadow  of 
my  idle  fency  hardly  dealt  tnth.  Fot  I  was  in  earnest^  TVot, 
if  ever  a  woman  was." 
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My  aunt  dismissed  the  matter  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
smoothed  her  dress. 

*' There,  my  dear!"  she  said.  "Now,  you  know  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  all  about  it.  We  won't 
mention  the  subject  to  one  another  any  more;  neither,  of 
course,  will  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else.  This  is  my 
grumpy,  fixunpy  story,  and  we  'U  keep  it  to  ourselves.  Trot ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DOMESTIC. 

I  LABOBED  hard  at  my  book,  without  allowing  it  to  interfere 
with  the  punctual  discharge  of  my  newspaper  duties ;  and  it 
came  out  and  was  very  successful.  I  was  not  stunned  by  the 
praise  which  sounded  in  my  ears,  notwithstanding  that  I  was 
keenly  aliye  to  it,  and  thought  better  of  my  own  performance, 
I  have  little  doubt,  than  anybody  else  did.  It  has  always 
been  in  my  observation  of  human  nature,  that  a  man  who  has 
any  good  reason  to  believe  in  himself  never  flourishes  himself 
before  the  faces  of  other  people  in  order  that  they  may  bdiere 
in  him.  For  this  reason,  I  retained  my  modesty  in  very  self- 
respect;  and  the  more  praise  I  got,  the  more  I  taied  to 
deserve. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  record,  though  in  all  other 
essentials  it  is  my  written  memory,  to  pursue  the  histoiy  of 
my  own  Actions.  They  express  themselves,  and  I  leave  them 
to  themselves.  When  I  refer  to  them,  incidentally,  it  is  only 
as  a  part  of  my  progress. 

Having  some  foundation  for  believing,  by  this  time,  that 
nature  and  accident  had  made  me  an  author,  I  pursued  mj 
vocation  with  confldenoe.  Without  such  assurance  I  should 
certainly  have  left  it  alone,  eoSH  bestowed  my  energy  on  some 
other  endeavor.  I  should  have  tried  to  And  out  what  nature  and 
accident. really  had  made  me,  and  to  be  that,  and  nothing  else. 

I  had  been  writing,  in  the  newspaper  and  elsewhere,  so 
prosperously,  that  when  my  new  success  was  achieved,  I  con- 
sidered myself  reasonably  entitled  to  escape  firom  the  dreaiy 
debates.  One  joyful  night,  therefore,  I  noted  down  the.mnsic 
of  the  parliamentary  bagpipes  for  the  last  time,  and  I  have 
never  heard  it  since;  though  I  still  recognise  the  old  drone  in 
the  newspapers,  without  any  substantial  variation  (except, 
perhaps,  that  there  is  more  of  it)  all  the  livelong  session. 

I  now  write  of  the  time  when  I  had  been  married,  I  suppose, 
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about  a  year  and  a  half.  After  several  yarieties  of  experi- 
ment, we  had  given  up  the  housekeeping  as  a  bad  job.  The 
house  kept  itself,  and  we  kept  a  page.  The  principal  function 
of  this  retainer  was  to  quarrel  with  the  cook ;  in  which  respect 
he  was  a  perfect  Whittdngton,  without  his  cat,  or  the  remotest 
chance  of  being  made  Lord  Mayor. 

He  appears  to  me  to  have  lived  in  a  hail  of  saucepan-lids. 
His  whole  existence  was  a  scuffle.  He  would  shriek  for  help 
on  the  most  improper  occaaions, — as  when  we  had  a  little 
dinner  party,  or  a  few  friends  in  the  evening, — and  would 
come  tumbling  out  of  the  kitchen,  with  iron  missiles  flying 
after  him.  We  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he  was  very 
much  attached  to  us,  and  wouldn't  go.  He  was  a  tearful  boy, 
and  broke  into  such  deplorable  lamentations,  when  a  cessation 
of  our  connexion  was  hinted  at,  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
him.  He  had  no  mother — no  anything  in  the  way  of  a  rela- 
tive, that  I  could  discover,  except  a  sister,  who  fled  to  America 
the  moment  we  had  taken  him  off  her  hands ;  and  he  became 
quartered  on  us  like  a  horrible  young  changeHng.  He  had  a 
lively  perception  of  his  own  unfortunate  state,  and  was  always 
rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  or  stooping  to 
blow  his  nose  on  the  extreme  comer  of  a  little  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which  he  never  would  take  completely  out  of  his 
pocket,  but  always  economised  and  secreted. 

This  unlucky  page,  engaged  in  an  evil  hour  at  six  pounds 
ten  per  annum,  was  a  source  of  continual  trouble  to  me.  I 
watched  him  as  he  grew — and  he  grew  like  scarlet  beans — 
with  painful  apprehensions  of  the  time  when  he  would  begin 
to  shave ;  even  ef  the  days  when  he  would  be  bald  or  gray. 
I  saw  no  prospect  of  ever  getting  rid  of  him ;  and,  projecting 
myself  ilito  the  future,  used  to  think  what  an  inconvenience  he 
would  be  when  he  was  an  old  man. 

I  never  expected  anything  less,  than  this  xmfortunate's 
manner  of  getting  me  out  of  my  difficulty.  He  stole  Dora's 
watch,  which,  like  everything  else  belonging  to  us,  had  no 
particular  place  of  its  own ;  and,  converting  it  into  money, 
spent  the  produce  (he  was  always  a  weak-minded  boy)  in 
incessantly  riding  up  and  down  between  London  and  IJxbridge 
outside  the  coach.  He  was  taken  to  Bow  Street,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  on  the  completion  of  his  fifteenth  journey ;  when 
four-and-sixpence,  and  a  second-hand  flfe  which  he  couldn't 
play,  were  found  upon  his  person. 
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The  surprise  and  its  eoibBequeiicee  would  have  been  mudi 
leas  disagreeable  to  me  if  he  bad  not  been  penitent.  But  he 
was  Terj  penitent  indeed,  and  in  a  peculiar  wsy^ — ^not  in  the 
lump,  but  by  instalments.  Fear  example:  the  day  afltar  that 
on  which  I  was  obliged  to  appear  against  him,  he  made  certain 
revelations  touching  a  hamper  in  the  cellar,  which  we  believed 
to  be  ML  of  wine,  but  which  had  nothing  in  it  except 
bottles  and  corks.  We  supposed  he  had  now  eased  his  mind, 
and  told  the  worst  he  knew  of  the  oook;  bat,  a  day  at  two 
afterwards,  his  conadenee  sustained  a  new  twinge,  and  he  dis- 
closed how  she  had  a  Uttle  girl,  who,  early  ererj  morning, 
took  away  our  bread;  and  also  how  he  himself  had  be^ 
suborned  to  nudntain  the  milkman  in  coals.  In  two  or  three 
days  more,  I  was  in&rmed  by  the  authorities  of  his  having 
led  to  the  discovery  of  sirloins  of  beef  among  the  kitchen-stufi^ 
and  sheets  in  the  rag-bag.  A  little  while  afterwards,  he 
broke  out  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  and  oon&saed  to  a 
knowledge  of  burglarious  intentions  as  to  our  premiseo,  on  the 
part  of  the  pot-boy,  who  was  immediately  taken  up.  I  got  to 
be  so  ashamed  of  being  such  a  victim,  that  I  would  have  given 
him  any  money  to  hold  his  tongue,  or  would  have  ofBued  a 
round  bribe  for  his  being  permitted  to  run  away.  It  was  an 
aggravating  circumstance  in  the  case  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
this,  but  conceived  that  he  was  making  me  amends  in  every 
new  discovery :  not  to  say,  heaping  obligations  on  mj  head. 

At  laj»t  I  ran  away  myself  whenever  I  saw  an  emissary  of 
the  police  approaching  with  some  new  intelligenoe ;  and  lived 
a  stealthy  life  until  he  was  tried  and  ordered  to  be  tran^orted. 
Even  then  he  couldn't  be  quiet,  but  was  always  writing  us 
letters ;  and  wanted  so  much  to  see  Dora  before  he  went  away, 
that  Dora  went  to  visit  him,  and  fainted  when  she  found 
herself  inside  the  iron  bars.  In  short,  I  had  no  peaoe  of  my 
life  until  he  was  expatriated,  and  made  (as  I  aflarwarda  heard) 
a  shepherd  of^  "up  the  country''  somewhere;  I  have  no 
geographical  idea  where. 

All  this  led  me  into  some  serious  reflections,  and  presented 
our  mistakes  in  a  new  aspect ;  as  I  could  not  help  commu- 
nicating to  Dora  one  evening,  in  spite  of  my  tandeinefla  for 
her. 

'^  My  love,"  said  I,  ^'  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  think  that 
our  want  of  system  and  management,  involTSs  not  only 
ourselves  (which  we  have  got  used  to),  but  other  people." 
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'^  Yoa  have  been  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  now  jon  are 
going  to  be  cross ! "  said  Dora. 

'*No  my  dear,  indeed!  Let  me  explain  to  yon  what  I 
mean." 

**  I  think  I  don't  want  to  know,"  said  Dora. 

**  But  I  want  you  to  know,  my  love.     Put  .Tip  down." 

Dora  put  his  nose  to  mine,  and  said  '*  Boh !  "  to  drive  my 
seriousness  away;  bufc,  not  succeeding,  ordered  him  into  his 
Pagoda,  and  sat  looking  at  me,  with  her  hands  folded,  and  a 
most  resigned  little  expression  of  countenance. 

''  The  fact  is,  my  dear,"  I  began,  "  there  is  contagion  in 
us.     We  infect  everyone  about  us." 

I  might  have  gone  on  in  this  figurative  manner,  if  Dora's 
face  had  not  admonished  me  that  she  was  wondering  with  aU 
her  might  whether  I  was  going  to  propose  any  new  kind  of 
vaocination,  or  other  medical  remedy,  for  this  unwholesome 
state  of  ours.  Therefore  I  checked  myself,  and  made  my 
meaning  plainer. 

'*  It  is  not  merely,  my  pet,"  said  I,  "  that  we  lose  money 
and  comfort,  and  even  temper  sometimes,  by  not  learning  to 
be  more  carefbl;  but  that  we  incur  the  serious  responsibilify 
of  spoiling  everyone  who  comes  into  our  service,  or  has  any 
dealings  with  us.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  the  &ult  is  not 
entirely  on  one  side,  but  that  these  people  all  turn  out  ill 
because  we  don't  turn  out  very  well  ourselves." 

*'  Oh,  what  an  accusation,"  exclaimed  Dora,  opening  her 
eyes  wide,  **  to  say  that  you  ever  saw  me  take  gold  watches  ! 
Oh!" 

^'My  dearest,"  I  remonstrated,  ''don't  talk  preposterous 
nonsense !  Who  ha»  made  the  least  allusion  to  gold 
watches  ?  " 

"You  did,"  returned  Dora.  "You  know  you  did.  You 
said  I  hadn't  tnmed  out  well,  and  compared  me  to  him." 

"Towhran?"  I  asked. 

"To  the  page,"  sobbed  Dora.  "Oh,  you  cruel  fellow,  to 
compare  your  afiBdCtianate  wife  to  a  transported  page  !  Why 
didn't  you  telL  me  your  opinion  of  me  before  we  were 
maxried  ?  Why  didn't  yon  say,  you  hard-hearted  thing,  that 
you  were  convinced  I  was  worse  than  a  transported  page  ? 
Oh,  what  a  dreadful  opinion  to  have  of  me!  Oh,  my 
goodness! " 

"Now  Dora,  my  love,"  I  returned,  gently  trying  to  remove 
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the  handkerchief  she  pressed  to  her  eyes,  ''this  is  not  only 
very  ridiculous  of  you,  but  very  wrong.  In  the  first  place, 
it  *s  not  true." 

"You  always  said  he  was  a  story-teller,"  sobbed  Dora. 
"  And  now  you  say  the  same  of  me  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do ! 
What  shall  I  do ! " 

"  My  darling  girl,"  I  retorted,  "  I  really  must  entreat  you 
to  be  reasonable,  and  listen  to  what  I  did  say,  and  do  say.  My 
dear  Dora,  unless  we  learn  to  do  our  duty  to  those  whom  we 
employ,  they  will  never  learn  to  do  their  duty  to  us.  I  am 
a&aid  we  present  opportimities  to  people  to  do  wrong,  that 
never  ought  to  be  presented.  Even  if  we  were  as  lax  as  we 
are,  in  all  our  arrangements,  by  choice — ^which  we  are  not — 
even  if  we  liked  it,  and  found  it  agreeable  to  be  so— which  we 
don't — ^I  am  persuaded  we  should  have  no  right  to  go  on  in 
this  way.  We  are  positively  corrupting  people.  We  are 
bound  to  think  of  that.  I  can't  help  thinking  of  it,  Dora.  It 
is  a  reflection  I  am  imable  to  dismiss,  and  it  sometimes  makes 
me  very  uneasy.  There,  dear,  that 's  all.  Come  now.  Don't 
be  foolish ! " 

Dora  would  not  allow  me,  for  a  long  time,  to  remove  the 
handkerchief.  She  sat  sobbing  and  murmuring  behind  it, 
that,  if  I  was  imeasy,  why  had  I  ever  been  married  ?  Wliy 
hadn't  I  said,  even  ihe  day  before  we  went  to  church,  that  I 
knew  I  should  be  uneasy,  and  I  would  rather  not  ?  If  I 
couldn't  bear  her,  why  didn't  I  send  her  away  to  her  aunts  at 
Putney,  or  to  Julia  Mills  in  India  ?  Julia  would  be  glad  to 
see  her,  and  would  not  call  her  a  transported  page ;  Julia 
never  had  called  her  anything  of  the  sort.  In  short,  Dora 
was  so  afflicted,  and  so  afflicted  me  by 'being  in  that  conditios, 
that  I  felt  it  was  of  no  use  repeating  this  kind  of  effort,  though 
never  so  mildly,  and  I  must  take  some  other  course. 

What  other  course  was  lefb  to  take  !  To  ''  form  her  mind !" 
This  was  a  common  phrase  of  words  which  had  a  £sdr  and 
promising  sound,  and  I  resolved  to  form  Dora's  mind. 

I  began  immediately.  When  Dora  was  veiy  childish,  and 
I  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  humor  her,  I  tried  to 
be  grave — and  disconcerted  her,  and  myself  too.  I  talked  to 
her  on  the  subjects  which  occupied  my  thoughts ;  and  I  read 
Shakespeare  to  her — and  fatigued  her  to  the  last  degree.  1 
accustomed  myself  to  giving  her,  as  it  were  quite  08808115", 
little  scraps  of  useful  information,  or  sound  opinion — and  she 
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started  from  them  when  I  let  them  off,  as  if  they  had  been 
crackers.  No  matter  how  incidentally  or  naturally  I  endea- 
vored to  form  my  little  wife's  mind,  I  could  not  help  seeing 
that  she  always  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  I  was 
about,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  keenest  apprehensions.  In 
particular,  it  was  clear  to  me,  that  she  thought  Shakespeare  a 
terrible  fellow.     The  formation  went  on  very  slowly. 

I  pressed  Traddles  into  the  service  without  his  knowledge  ; 
and  whenever  he  came  to  see  us,  exploded  my  mines  upon  him 
for  the  edification  of  Dora  at  second  hand.  The  amoimt  of 
practical  wisdom  I  bestowed  upon  Traddles  in  this  manner 
was  immense,  and  of  the  best  quality ;  but  it  had  no  other 
effect  upon  Dora  than  to  depress  her  spirits^  and  make  her 
always  nervous  with  the  dread  that  it  would  be  her  turn  next. 
I  found  myself  in  the  condition  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  trap,  a 
pitfall;  of  always  playing  spider  to  Dora's  fly,  £md  always 
pouncing  out  of  my  hole  to  her  infinite  disturbance. 

Still,  looking  forward  through  this  intermediate  stage,  to 
the  time  when  there  shotdd  be  a  perfect  sympathy  between 
Dora  and  me,  and  when  I  should  have  **  formed  her  mind  *' 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  persevered,  even  for  months. 
Findhig  at  last,  however,  that,  although  I  had  been  all  this 
time  a  very  porcupine  or  hedgehog,  bristling  all  over  with 
determination,  I  had  effected  nothing,  it  began  to  occur  to  me 
that  perhaps  Dora's  mind  was  already  formed. 

On  farther  consideration  this  appeared  so  likely,  that  I 
abandoned  my  scheme,  which  had  had  a  more  promising 
appearance  in  words  than  in  action ;  resolving  henceforth  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  child- wife,  and  to  try  to  change  her  into 
nothing  else  by  any  process.  I  was  heartily  tired  of  being 
sagacious  and  prudent  by  myself,  and  of  seeing  my  darling 
imder  restraint ;  so,  I  bought  a  pretty  pair  of  ear-rings  for 
her,  and  a  coUar  for  Jip,  and  went  home  one  day  to  make 
myself  agreeable. 

Dora  was  delighted  with  the  little  presents,  and  kissed  me 
joyfully ;  but,  there  was  a  shadow  between  us,  however  slight, 
and  I  had  made  up  my.mind  that  it  should  not  be  there.  If 
there  must  be  sudi  a  shadow  anywhere,  I  would  keep  it  for 
the  foture  in  my  own  breast. 

I  sat  down  by  my  wife  on  the  sofa,  and  put  the  ear-rings  in 
her  ears ;  and  then  I  told  her  that  I  feared  we  had  not  been 
quite  as  good  company  lately  as  we  used  to  be,  and  that  the 
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fault  was  mine.     WUch  I  sinoerely  felt,  and  whidi  indeed  it 
waa. 

"  The  tratii  is,  Dora,  my  life/'  I  said ;  *^  I  baye  been  tiymg 
to  be  Teise." 

"  And  to  make  me  wise  too/'  said  Dora,  timidly.  **  HaTen't 
you,  Doady?" 

I  nodded  assent  to  the  pretty  inquiry  of  the  raised  eyebrwiiBy 
and  kissed  the  parted  lips. 

"  It's  of  not  a  bit  of  ^use,"  said  Dora,  shalriiig  her  head, 
until  the  ear-rings  rang  again.  ''You  know  what  a  little 
thing  I  am,  and  what  I  wanted  you  to  call  me  from  tiie  first 
If  you  can't  do  so,  I  am  afraid  you  'U  never  like  me.  Are 
you  sure  you  don't  think,  sometimes,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have — " 

"Done  what,  my  dear?"  For  she  made  no  effort,  to 
proceed. 

"Nothing!"  said  Dora. 

"Nothing?"  I  repeated. 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  laughed,  and  called 
herself  by  her  favorite  name  of  a  goose,  and  hid  her  fEuse  on 
my  shoulder  in  such  a  profrision  of  curls  Ihat  it  was  quite  a 
task  to  dear  them  away  and  see  it. 

"Don't  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  done 
nothing,  than  to  have  tried  to  form  my  little  wife's  mind?" 
said  I,  laughing  at  myself.  "  Is  that  the  [qoeetion  ?  Tes, 
indeed,  I  do." 

"  Is  that  what  you  have  been  trying  ?  "  cried  Dora.  "  Oh 
what  a  shocking  boy !  " 

"  But  I  shall  never  try  any  more,"  said  I.  "For  I  love 
her  dearly  as  she  is." 

"  Without  a  story — ^really  ? "  inquired  Dora,  creeiong 
closer  to  me. 

"  Why  should  I  seek  to  change,"  said  I,  "  what  has  been 
so  precious  to  me  for  so  long !  You  never  can  show  better 
than  as  your  own  natural  self,  my  sweet  Dora;  and  we'll  tiy 
no  conceited  experimente,  but  go  back  to  our  old  way,  and  be 
happy." 

"And  be  happy!"  returned  Dora.  "Yes!  All  day! 
And  you  won't  mind  things  going  a  tiny  moisd  wrong, 
sometimes  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  I.     "  We  must  do  the  best  we  can." 
And  you  won't  tell  me,  any  more,  that  we  make  other 
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people  bad,"  coaxed  Dora ;  "  will  you  ?  Becanse  you  know 
it  *8  80  dreadfiillj  cross." 

**  No,  no,"  said  I. 

''  It 's  better  for  me  to  be  stapid  than  imcomfortable,  isn't 
it  ?  "  said  Dora. 

"Better  to  be  naturally  Dora  than  anything  else  in  the 
world." 

"  In  the  world  !     Ah  Doady,  it 's  a  large  place  !  " 

She  shook  her  head,  turned  her  delighted  bright  eyes  up  to 
mine,  kissed  me,  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  sprang  away 
to  put  on  Jip's  new  collar. 

So  ended  my  last  attempt  to  make  any  change  in  Dora. 
I  bad  been  unhappy  in  trying  it ;  I  could  not  endure  my  own 
solitaiy  wisdom;  I  could  not  reconcile  it  with  her  former 
appeal  to  me  as  my  child-wife.  I  resolved  to  do  what  I  could, 
in  a  quiet  way,  to  improve  our  proceedings  myself;  but^ 
foresaw  ih&t  my  utmost  would  be  very  little,  or  I  must 
degenerate  into  the  spider  again,  and  be  for  ever  lying  in 
wait. 

And  the  shadow  I  have  mentioned,  that  was  not  to  be 
between  us  any  more,  but  was  to  rest  wholly  on  my  own 
heart  ?     How  did  that  fall  ? 

The  old  unhappy  feeling  pervaded  my  life.  It  was 
deepened,  if  it  were  changed  at  all ;  but  it  was  as  undefined 
as  ever,  and  addressed  me  like  a  strain  of  sorrowful  music 
faintly  heard  in  the  night.  I  loved  my  wife  dearly,  and  I 
was  happy ;  but  the  happiness  I  had  vaguely  anticipated,  once, 
was  not  the  happiness  I  enjoyed,  and  there  was  always  some- 
thing wanting. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  compact  I  have  made  with  myself,  to 
reflect  my  mind  on  this  paper,  I  again  examine  it,  closely,  and 
bring  its  secrets  to  the  light.  What  I  missed,  I  still  regarded 
— I  always  regarded — as  something  that  had  been  a  dream  of 
my  youthful  fancy ;  that  was  incapable  of  realisation ;  that  I 
was  now  discovering  to  be  so,  with  some  natural  pain,  as  all 
men  did.  But,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  my 
wife  could  have  helped  me  more,  and  shared  the  many  thoughts 
in  which  I  had  no  partner ;  and  that  this  might  have  been ; 
I  knew. 

Between  these  two  in«concilable  condusions:  the  one, 
that  what  I  felt,  was  general  and  unavoidable;  the  other, 
that  it  was  paxticalar  to  me,  and  might  have  been  different : 
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I  balanced  cariously,  with  no  distinct  sense  of  their  opposition 
to  each  other.'  When  I  thought  of  the  airy  dreams  of  youth 
that  are  incapable  of  realisation,  I  thought  of  the  better  state 
preceding  manhood  that  I  had  outgrown;  and  then  the 
contented  days  with  Agnes,  in  the  dear  old  house,  arose  before 
me,  like  spectres  of  the  dead,  that  might  have  some  renewal 
in  another  world,  but  never  never  more  could  be  reanimated 
here. 

Sometimes,  the  speculation  came  into  my  thoughts,  Wliat 
might  have  happened,  or  what  would  have  happened,  if 
Dora  and  I  had  never  known  each  other  ?  But,  she  was  so 
incorporated  with  my  existence,  that  it  was  the  idlest  of  all 
fancies,  and  would  soon  rise  out  of  my  reach  and  sight,  like 
gossamer  floating  in  the  air. 

I  always  loved  her.  What  I  am  describing,  slumbered, 
and  half  awoke,  and  slept  again,  in  the  innermost  recesses  of 
my  mind.  There  was  no  evidence  of  it  in  me ;  I  know  of  no 
ii^uence  it  had  in  anything  I  said  or  did.  I  bore  the  weight 
of  all  our  little  cares,  and  all  my  projects ;  Dora  held  the 
pens ;  and  we  both  felt  that  our  shares  were  adjusted  as  the 
case  required.  She  was  truly  fond  of  me,  and  proud  of  me ; 
and  when  Agnes  wrote  a  few  earnest  words  in  her  letters  to 
Dora,  of  the  pride  and  interest  with  which  my  old  friends 
heard  of  my  growing  reputation,  and  read  my  book  as  if  they 
heard  me  speaking  its  contents,  Dora  read  them  out  to  me 
with  tears  of  joy  in  her  bright  eyes,  and  said  I  was  a  dear 
old  clever,  famous  boy. 

"  The  first  mistaken  impulse  of  an  undisciplined  heart." 
These  words  of  Mrs.  Strong's  were  constantly  recurring  to  me, 
at  this  time;  were  almost  always  present  to  my  mind. 
I  awoke  with  them,  often,  in  the  night ;  I  remember  to  have 
even  read  them,  in  dreams,  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of 
houses.  For  I  knew,  now,  that  my  own  heart  was  undisci- 
plined when  it  first  loved  Dora;  and  that  if  it  had  been 
disciplined,  it  never  could  have  felt,  when  we  were  married, 
what  it  had  felt  in  its  secret  experience. 

**  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage,  like  unsnitabiHtr 
of  mind  and  purpose.''  Those  words  I  remembered  too. 
I  had  endeavored  *  to  adapt  Dora  to  myself,  and  found  it 
impracticable.  It  remained  for  me  to  adapt  myself  to  Dora : 
to  share  with  her  what  I  could,  and  be  happy ;  to  bear  on  mj 
own  shoulders  what  I  must,  and  be  happy  still.     This  was 
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the  discipline  to  which  I  tried  to  bring  my  heart,  when  I 
began  to  think.  It  made  my  second  year  much  happier  than 
my  first;  and,  what  was  better  still,  made  Dora's  life  all 
sunshine. 

But,  OB  that  year  wore  on,  Dora  was  not  strong.  I  had 
hoped  that  lighter  hands  than  mine  would  help  to  mould  her 
character,  and  that  a  baby-smile  upon  her  breast  might  change 
my  child-wife  to  a  woman.  It  was  not  to  be.  The  spirit 
fluttered  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  its  litde  prison, 
and,  unconscious  of  captivity,  took  wing. 

*^  When  I  can  run  about  again,  as  I  used  to  do,  aimt/'  said 
Dora,  ''  I  shall  make  Jip  race.     He  is  getting  quite  slow  and  . 
lazy." 

"  I  suspect,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  quietly  working  by 
her  side,  **  he  has  a  worse  disorder  than  that.     Age,  Dora:" 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  old  ?  "  said  Dora,  astonished.  "  Oh, 
how  strange  it  seems  that  Jip  should  be  old ! " 

''  It's  a  complaint  we  are  all  liable  to,  Little  One,  as  we 
get  on  in  life,"  said  my  aunt,  cheer^illy ;  "  1  don't  feel  more 
free  from  it  than  I  used  to  be,  I  assure  you." 

''But  Jip,"  said  Dora,  looking  at  him  with  compassion, 
"  even  little  Jip !  Oh,  poor  fellow ! " 

"  I  dare  say  he  'U  last  a  long  time  yet.  Blossom,"  said  my 
aunt,  patting  Dora  on  the  cheek,  as  she  leaned  out  of  her 
couch  to  look  at  Jip,  who  responded  by  standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  baulking  himsalf  in  various  asthmatic  attempts  to 
scramble  up  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  "  He  must  have  a 
piece  of  flannel  in  his  house  this  winter,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  came  out  quite  fresh  again,  with  the  flowers  in 
the  spring.  Bless  the  little  dog ! "  exclaimed  my  aunt,  ''  if 
he  had  aa  many  lives  aa  a  cat,  and  was  on  the  point  of  losing 
'em  all,  he'd  bark  at  me  with  his  last  breath,  I  believe ! " 

Dora  had  helped  him  up  on  the  so£ft ;  where  he  really  was 
defying  my  aunt  to  such  a  fdrious  extent,  that  he  couldn't 
keep  straight,  but  barked  himsdf  sideways.  The  more  my 
aunt  looked  at  him,  the  more  he  reproached  her ;  for,  she  had 
lately  taken  to  spectacles,  and  for  some  inscrutable  reason  he 
conaidered  the  glasses  personal. 

Dora  made  him  lie  down  by  her,  with  a  good  deal  of 

persoaaion ;  and  when  he  was  quiet,  drew  one  of  his  long 

ears  through  and  through  her  hand,  repeating  thoughtfully, 

"  Even  Htde  Jip!  Oh,  poor  fellow !  " 

vob  n.  T 
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**  His  lungs  are  good  enougk/'  said  my  aunt  gailj,  "  and 
his  dislikes  are  not  at  all  feeble.  He  has  a  good  many  yean 
before  him,  no  doubt.  But  if  you  want  a  dog  to  race  with, 
Little  Blossom,  he  lias  lived  too  well  for  that,  and  I  '11  give 
you  one." 

''Thank  you,  aunt/'  said  Dora,  fEundy.  ''But  don't, 
please ! " 

''  No  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  taking  off  her  spectacles. 

"  I  couldn't  have  any  other  dog  but  Jip,"  said  Dora.  "  It 
would  be  so  unkind  to  Jip !  Besides^  I  couldn't  be  such 
Mends  with,  any  other  dog  but  Jip ;  because  he  wouldn't  have 
known  me  before  I  was  married,  and  wouldn't  have  barked  at 
Doady  when  he  first  came  to  our  house.  I  coiddn't  care  for 
any  other  dog  but  Jip,  I  am  afiraid,  aunt." 

"To  be  sure!"  said  my  aunt,  pattmg  bar  cheek  agaixL 
"  You  are  right" 

''  You  are  not  offended/'  said  Dora.     ''  Are  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  a  sensitive  pet  it  is ! "  died  my  aunt,  bending 
over  her  afiQactionately.     ''  Tothinkihat  looold  beo&nded! " 

''  No,  no,  I  didn't  really  think  so,"  letomed  Dora;  '^bot  I 
am  a  litde  tired,  and  it  made  me  silly  £)r  «  momait — ^I  am 
always  a  silly  litde  thing,  yoa  know ;  but  it  mftda  me  more 
silly — ^to  talk  about  Jip.  He  has  known  me  in  all  tiiat  has 
happened  to  me,  haven't  you,  Jip  ?  And  I  eouldn't  bear  to 
slight  him,  because  he  was  a  little  alterod-— oould  I,  Jip  ?  " 

Jip  nestled  doeer  to  his  mistress,  and  ludly  licked  bar 
hand. 

**  Yoa  are  not  so  old,  Jip,  axe  you,  that  yoa  'U  leave  your 
mistress  yet,"  said  Dora.  ''We  may  keep  one  another 
company,  a  little  longer !  " 

My  pretty  Dora!  When  she  came  down  to  dinner  on  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  and  was  so  glad  to  see  old  Traddles  (who 
always  dined  with  us  on  Sunday),  we  thought  she  would  be 
<<  running  about  as  she  used  to  do,"  in  a  few  days.  But  tbej 
said,  wait  a  few  days  more ;  and  then,  wait  a  few  da^  mote; 
and  still  wke  neither  ran  nor  walked.  She  looked  vtttj  prettjy 
and  XAS  very  merry;  but  the  little  feet  thai  used  to  be  so 
nimble  when  they  danced  round  Jip,  w^ere  dull  and  motionkBB. 

I  began  to  carry  her  down-stabs  efoiy  morning,  and  up- 
stairs every  night  She  would  clasp  me  round  the  seek  and 
laugh,  the  while,  as  if  I  did  it  for  a  wager.  Jip  irould  baric 
and  caper  round  us,  and  go  on  beforo,  and  look  baek  «i  the 
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landing,  breathing  short,  to  see  that  we  were  coining.  My 
aunt,  the  test  and  most  cheeiM  of  nurses,  would  trudge  after 
us,  a  moving  mass  of  shawls  and  pillows.  Mr.  Dick  would 
not  have  relinquished  his  post  of  candle-bearer  to  any  one 
alive.  Traddles  would  be  often  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase, 
looking  on,  and  taking  charge  of  sportive  messages  from  Dora 
to  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world.  We  made  quite  a  gay 
prooession  of  it,  and  my  child-wife  was  the  gayest  there. 

But,  sometimes,  when  I  took  her  up,  and  felt  that  she  was 
lighter  in  my  arms,  a  dead  blank  feeling  came  upon  me,  as  if 
I  were  approadbisg  to  aoiod  frozem  region  yet  unseen^  that 
numbed  my  life.  I  avoided  tiiw  reoogoiticm  of  i^  feeUog 
by  any  name,  or  by  any  commuxuAg  'vitb  my^eit;  untU  ooe 
night,  '^v'hen  it  was  very  strong  upon  me,  and  my  aunt  had 
left  her  with  a  parting  ciy  of  *'  Good  night,  little  Blofwom," 
I  aat  down  at  zny  dedc  alone,  aod  cried  to  thisak,  O  what  a 
&tal  name  Hi  wa«,  ond  bow  the  blossom  withered  in  it»  bloom 
upon  Hw  tcee  I 


«2 
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CHAPTER  XX 

I  AM  INTOLVED  IK  HTSTEBT. 

I  BECEiYED  one  morning  by  the  post,  the  following  letter, 
dated  Canterbury,  and  addressed  to  me  at  Doctors'  Commons  ; 
which  I  read  with  some  surprise : 

"  My  deab  Sib, 

''  Circumstances  beyond  my  indiTidual  control  have, 
for  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  effected  a  severance  of  that 
intimacy  which,  in  die  limited  opportunities  conceded  to  me 
in  the  midst  of  my  professional  duties,  of  contemplating  the 
scenes  and  events  of  the  past,  tinged  by  the  prismatic  hues  of 
memory,  has  ever  afforded  me,  as  it  ever  must  continue  to 
afford,  gratifying  emotions  of  no  common  description.  This 
fiact,  my  dear  sir,  combined  with  the  distinguished  elevation 
to  which  your  talents  have  raised  you,  deters  me  from  pre- 
sunung  to  aspire  to  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  companion  of 
my  youth,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Copperfield !  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  name  to  which  I  do  myself  the 
honor  to  refer,  will  ever  be  treasured  among  the  muniments 
of  our  house  (I  allude  to  the  archives  connected  with  our 
former  lodgers,  preserved  by  Mrs.  Micawber),  with  sentiments 
of  personal  esteem  amounting  to  affection. 

''  It  is  not  for  one  situated,  through  his  original  ^rrors  and 
a  fortuitous  combination  of  unpropitious  events,  as  is  the 
foundered  Bark  (if  he  may  be  allowed  to  assume  so  maritime 
a  denomination),  who  now  takes  up  the  pen  to  address  you — 
it  is  not,  I  repeat,  for  one  so  circumstanced,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  compliment,  or  of  congratulation.  That,  he  leaves 
to  abler  and  to  purer  hands. 

*'  If  your  more  important  avocations  should  admit  of  your 
ever  tracing  these  imperfect  characters  thus  far — which  may 
be,  or  may  not  be,  as  circumstances  arise — ^you  will  natoraDy 
inquire  by  what  object  am  I  influenced,  then,  in  .inditing  the 
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present  missive  ?  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  foiUy  defer  to  the 
reasonable  character  of  that  inquiry,  and  proceed  to  develope 
it ;  premising  that  it  is  not  an  object  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 

**  Without  more  directly  referring  to  any  latent  ability  that 
may  possibly  exist  on  my  part,  of  wielding  the  thunderbolt, 
or  directing  the  devouring  and  avenging  flame  in  any  quarter, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  my  brightest 
visions  are  for  ever  dispelled — ^that  my  peace  is  shattered  and 
my  power  of  enjoyment  destroyed — ^that  my  heart  is  no  longer 
in  the  right  place — and  that  I  no  more  walk  erect  before 
my  fellow  man.  The  canker  is  in  the  flower.  The  cup  is 
fitter  to  the  brim.  The  worm  is  at  his  work,  and  will  soon 
dispose  of  his  victim.  The  sooner  the  better.  But  I 
will  not  digress. 

"Placed  in  a  mental  position  of  peculiar  painfulness, 
beyond  the  assuaging  reach  even  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  influence, 
though  exerdsed  in  the  tripartite  character  of  woman,  wife 
and  mother,  it  is  my  intention  to  fly  from  myself  for  a  short 
period,  and  devote  a  respite  of  eight-and-forty  hours  to  revisit- 
ing some  metropolitan  scenes  of  past  enjoyment.  Among 
other  havens  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind,  my 
feet  will  naturally  tend  towards  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 
In  stating. that  I  shall  be  (D.Y.)  on  the  outside  of  the  south 
wall  of  that  place  of  incarceration  on  civil  process,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  precisely,  my  object 
in  this  epistolary  communication  is  accomplished. 

"  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  soHciting  my  former  friend 
Mr.  Copperfleld,  or  my  former  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  if  that  gentleman  is  still  existent  and 
forthcoming,  to  condescend  to  meet  me,  and  renew  (so  far  as 
may  be)  our  past  relations  of  the  olden  time.  I  conflne  myself 
to  throwing  out  the  observation,  that,  at  the  hour  and  placo 
I  have  indicated,  may  be  found  such  ruined  vestiges  as  yet 

"  Remain, 
"Of 
"A 

"  Fallen  Tower, 

"WiLJtINS  MiCAWBEB. 

**  P.S.  It  may  be  advisable  to  superadd  to  the  above,  the 
statement  that  Mrs.  Micawber  is  not  in  confidential  possession 
of  my  intentions." 
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I  Mad  the  letter  over  seiveral  timee.  Making  doe  aHofw* 
ttoxm  ftv  Mr.  Micawbenr's  lofty  style  of  eompoaitioii,  asd  £or 
the  ttitraordinaiy  reHah  iritiki  which  he  sat  down  aod  wrote 
long  letten  on  all  posiiUe  and  hnpottEbLe  oeoationii,  I  still 
bellied  that  something  important  Usy  hidden  at  thye  bottran 
of  this  TO«mdabo«t  connmmioation.  I  pot  it  down,  to  think 
about  it;  and  took  it  vp  again,  to  read  it  onoe  maze ;  and 
was  still  punning  it,  when  Traddles  found  me  in  tito  height 
of  my  perplexity* 

" My  daea  Mlow/'  said  I,  "I  netrer  was  better  ^eaeed  to 
see  you.  You  come  to  give  me  the  beoefit  of  yoar  sober 
judgment  at  a  most  opportune  lime.  I  have  reoeiTed  a  vexy 
singular  letter,  Traddles,  from  Mr.  Micawber." 

'*  No  ?  "  cried  Traddles.  "  You  don't  say  so  ?  And  I  have 
received  one  from  Mrs.  Micawber ! " 

With  that,  Traddles,  who  was  flushed  with  walking,  and 
whose  hair,  under  the  combined  efiBects  of  exereise  and  excite- 
ment, stood  on  end  as  if  he  saw  a  dieezM  ghost^  produced 
his  letter  and  made  an  exchange  with  me.  I  watdted  him 
into  the  heart  of  Mr.  Micawb^s  letter,  and  returned  the 
elevation  of  eyebrows  with  which  he  said  "*  Wielding  the 
thunderbolt^  or  directing  the  devouring  and  avenging  flame ! ' 
Bless  me,  Copperfield !  "-^and  then  entered  on  the  perosal  of 
Mrs.  Micawber's  epistle. 

It  ran  thus : 

''My  best  regards  to  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and  if  he 
should  still  remember  one  who  formerly  had  the  happiness  of 
being  well  acquainted  with  him,  may  I  beg  a  few  moments  of 
his  leisure  time  P  I  assure  Mr.  T.  T.  that  I  would  not  intrude 
upon  his  kindness,  were  I  in  any  other  position  than  on  the 
confines  of  distraction. 

''  Though  harrowing  to  myself  to  mention,  the  alienation 
of  Mr.  Micawber  (formerly  so  domesticated)  from  his  wife  and 
family,  is  the  cause  of  my  addressing  my  unhappy  appeal  to 
Mr.  Traddles,  and  soliciting  his  best  indulgence.  Mr.  T.  can 
form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  change  in  Mr.  Micawber's 
conduct,  of  his  wildoess,  of  his  violence.  It  has  graduallr 
augmented,  imtil  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  abenration  of 
intellect.  Scarcely  a  day  passes,  I  assure  Mr.  I^addles,  on 
which  some  paxori^sm  does  not  take  place.  Mr.  T.  will  not 
require  .me  to  depict  my  feelings,  when  I  in&nn  him  that  I 
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have  become  accustomed  to  hear  Mr.  Micawber  assert  that  he 
has  sold  himself  to  the  D.  Mystery  and  secrecy  have  long 
been  his  principal  characteristic,  have  long  replaced  un- 
Umited  confidence.  The  slightest  proTOcation,  even  being 
asked  if  there  is  anything  he  would  prefer  for  dinner, 
causes  him  to  express  a  wish  for  a  separation.  Last  night  on 
being  childishly  solicited  for  twopence,  to  buy  'lemon-- 
stunners' — a  local  sweetmeat — ^he  presented  an  oyster-knife 
at  the  twins ! 

*'  I  entreat  Mr.  Traddles  to  bear  with  me  in  entering  into 
these  details.  Without  them,  Mr.  T.  would  indeed  find  it 
difBlcult  to  form  the  faintest  conception  of  my  heart-rending 
situation. 

*'  May  I  now  venture  to  confide  to  Mr.  T.  the  purport  of 
my  letter  ?  Will  he  now  allow  me  to  throw  myself  on  his 
friendly  consideration  ?     Oh  yes,  for  I  know  his  heart ! 

**  The  quick  eye  of  affection  is  not  easily  blinded,  when  of 
the  female  sex.  Mr.  Alicawber  is  going  to  London.  Though 
he  studiously  concealed  his  hand,  this  morning  before  break- 
fiist,  in  wrildng  the  direction-card  which  he  attached  to  the 
little  brown  valise  of  happier  days,  the  eagle-glance  of 
matrimonial  anxiety  detected  d,o,n,  distinctly  traced.  The 
West-End  destination  of  the  coach,  is  the  Golden  Cross. 
Dare  I  fervently  implore  Mr.  T.  to  see  my  misguided  husband, 
and  to  reason  with  him  ?  Dare  I  ask  Mr.  T.  to  endeavour  to 
step  in  between  Mr.  Micawber  and  his  agonised  family  ?  Oh 
no,  for  that  would  be  too  much ! 

"  If  Mr.  Copperfield  should  yet  remember  one  unknown  to 
fame,  will  Mr.  T.  take  charge  of  my  imalterable  regards  and 
similar  entreaties  ?  In  any  case,  he  wiU  have  the  benevolence 
to  consider  this  communication  strictly  private,  and  on  no  account 
whatever  to  be  alluded  to,  however  distantly,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Micawber.  If  Mr.  T.  should  ever  reply  to  it  (which  I 
cannot  but  feel  to  be  most  improbable),  a  letter  addressed  to 
M.  E.,  Post  Office,  Canterbury,  will  be  fraught  with  less 
painful  consequences  than  any  addressed  immediately  to  one, 
who  subscribes  herself,  in  extreme  distress, 

"Mr.  Thomas  Traddles's  respectful  friend  and  suppliant, 

"Emma  Micawbek." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  letter  ?  "  said  Traddles,  casting 
his  eyes  upon  me,  when  I  had  read  it  twice. 
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**  What  do  you  think  of  the  other  P  "  said  I.  For  he  Tras 
still  reading  it  with  knitted  brows. 

*'  I  think  that  the  two  together,  Copperfield,"  replied 
Traddles,  ''  mean  more  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  usuallv 
mean  in  their  correspondence — ^but  I  don't  know  what.  They 
are  both  written  in  good  faith,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  without 
any  collusion.  Poor  thing ! ''  he  was  now  alluding  to  Mis. 
Micawber's  letter,  and  we  were  standing  side  by  side  com- 
paring the  two ;  "  it  will  be  a  charity  to  write  to  her,  at 
all  events,  and  tell  her  that  we  will  not  £eu1  to  see  Mr. 
Micawber." 

I  acceded  to  this,  the  more  readily,  because  I  now  reproached 
myself  with  having  treated  her  former  letter  rather  lightly. 
It  had  set  me  thinking  a  good  deal  at  the  time,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  its  place ;  but  my  absorption  in  my  own  afiCairs, 
my  experience  of  the  family,  and  my  hearing  nothing  more, 
had  gradually  ended  in  my  dismissing  the  subject.  I  had 
often  thought  of  the  Micawbers,  but  chiefly  to  wonder  what 
''  pecuniary  liabilities  "  they  were  establishing  in  Canterbuiy, 
and  to  recall  how  shy  Mr.  Micawber  was  of  me  when  he 
became  clerk  to  Uriah  Heep. 

However,  I  now  wrote  a  comforting  letter  to  Mrs.  Micawber, 
in  our  joint  names,  and  we  both  signed  it.  As  we  walked 
into  town  to  post  it,  Traddles  and  I  held  a  long  conference, 
and  laimched  into  a  number  of  speculations,  which  I  need  not 
repeat.  We  took  my  aunt  into  our  counsels  in  the  afternoon; 
but  our  only  decided  conclusion  was,  that  we  would  be  very 
pimctual  in  keeping  Mr.  Micawber's  appointment. 

Although  we  appeared  at  the  stipulated  place  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  time,  we  foimd  Mr.  Micawber  already 
there.  He  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  over  agaiast 
the  wall,  looking  at  the  spikes  on  the  top,  with  a  sentimental 
expression,  as  if  they  were  the  interlacing  boughs  of  izees 
that  had  shaded  him  in  his  youth. 

When  we  accosted  him,  his  manner  was  something  more 
confused,  and  something  less  genteel  than  of  yore.  He  had 
relinquii^ed  his  legal  suit  of  black  for  the  purposes  of  this 
excursion,  and  wore  the  old  surtout  and  tights,  but  not  quite 
with  the  old  air.  He  gradually  picked  up  more  and  more  of 
it  •  as  we  conversed  with  him ;  but,  his  very  eye-glass  seemed 
to  hang  less  easily,  and  his  shirt  collar,  though  still  of  the  old 
formidable  dimensions/  rather  drooped. 
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"  Gentleinen!"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  after  the  first  salutations, 
"  you  are  Mends  in  need,  and  Mends  indeed.  Allow  me  to 
offer  my  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  physical  welfiare  of 
Mrs.  Copperfield  in  esse,  and  Mrs.  Traddles  in  posse, — ^pre- 
suming, that  is  to  say,  that  my  Mend  Mr.  Traddles  is  not 
yet  united  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  for  weal  and  for 
woe." 

We  acknowledged  his  politeness,  and  made  suitable  replies. 
He  then  directed  our  attention  to  the  wall,  and  was  beginning 
"  I  assure  you  gentlemen,"  when  I  ventured  to  object  to  that 
ceremonious  form  of  address,  and  to  beg  that  he  would  speak 
to  us  in  the  old  way. 

"My  dear  Copperfield,"  he  returned,  pressing  my  hand, 
*  *  your  cordiality  overpowers  me.  This  reception  of  a  diattered 
i&agment  of  the  Temple  once  caUed  Man — ^if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted so  to  express  myself — ^bespeaks  a  heart  that  is  an 
honor  to  our  common  nature.  I  was  about  to  observe  that  I 
again  behold  the  serene  spot  where  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  my  existence  fleeted  by." 

'*  Made  so,  I  am  sure,  by  Mrs.  Micawber,"  daid  I.  "  I 
hope  she  is  well  ?  " 

'*  Thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  whose  face  clouded 
at  this  reference,  ''she  is  but  so-so.  And  this,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  nodding  his  head  soirowfiiUy,  ''is  the  Bench! 
Where,  for  the  first  time  in  many  revolving  years,  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  pecuniary  liabilities  was  not  prodaimed, 
from  day  to  day,  by  importunate  voices  declining  to  vacate 
the  passage ;  where  there  was  no  knocker  on  the  door  for  any 
creditor  to  appeal  to ;  where  personal  service  of  process  was 
not  required,  and  detainers  were  merely  lodged  at  the  gate ! 
Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  when  the  shadow  of  that 
ironwork  on  the  summit  of  the  brick  structure  has  been  re- 
flected on  the  gravel  of  the  Parade,  I  have  seen  my  children 
thread  the  mazes  of  the  intricate  pattern,  avoiding  the  dark 
marks.  I  have  been  familiar  with  every  stone  in  the  place. 
If  I  betray  weakness,  you  will  know  how  to  excuse  me." 

"  We  have  all  got  on  in  life  since  then,  Mr.  Micawber," 
said  I. 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  bitterly,  "when 
I  was  an  inmate  of  that  retreat  I  could  look  my  fellow-man  in 
the  face,  and  punch  his  head  if  he  offended  me.  My  fellow- 
man  and  mysdf  are  no  longer  on  those  glorious  terms !  " 
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Turning  from  the  building  in  a  downcast  manner,  Mr. 
Micawber  accepted  mj  proffered  arm  on  one  side,  and  the 
proffered  arm  of  Traddlee  on  the  other,  and  walked  away 
between  ua. 

'^  There  are  some  landmarks/'  observed  Mr.  Micawber, 
looking  fondly  back  over  his  shoulder,  ''on  the  road  to  Uie 
tomb,  which,  but  for  ih.e  impiety  of  the  aspiration,  a  man 
would  wish  never  to  have  passed.  Such  is  the  B^ich  in  my 
diequered  career." 

"  Oh,  you  are  in  low  spirits,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  Traddles. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Micawber. 

**  I  hope,"  said  Traddles,  "  it  is  not  because  you  haTo  ooq- 
oeived  a  dislike  to  the  law — ^forIamaIawyermyBdf,yoaknow.'* 

Mr.  Micawber  answered  not  a  word. 

"  How  is  our  friend  Heep,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  after  a 
silence. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  retumed  Mr.  Micawber,  bursting 
into  a  state  of  much  excitement,  and  turning  pale,  "  if  you 
ask  after  my  employer  as  your  friend,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  if 
you  ask  after  him  as  my  Mend,  I  sardonically  smile  at  it.  In 
whatever  capacity  you  ask  after  my  employer,  I  b^,  without 
offence  to  you,  to  limit  my  reply  to  this — ^that  whatever  his 
state  of  health  may  be,  his  appearance  is  foxy :  not  to  say 
diabolical.  You  will  allow  me,  aa  a  private  individual,  to 
decline  pursuing  a  subject  which  has  la^ed  me  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  desperation  in  my  professional  capacity." 

I  expressed  my  regret  for  having  innocently  touched  upon 
a  theme  that  roused  him  so  much.  *'  May  I  ask,"  said  I. 
'*  without  any  hazard  of  repeating  the  mistake,  how  my  old 
Mends  Mr.  and  Miss  Wickfield  are  ?  " 

"  Miss  Widtfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  now  turning  red, 
''  is,  as  she  always  is,  a  pattern,  and  a  bright  example.  My 
dear  Copperfield,  she  is  the  only  starry  spot  in  a  miserable 
existence.  My  respect  for  that  young  lady,  my  admiration  of 
her  character,  my  devotion  to  her  for  her  love  and  trutii,  and 
goodness ! — ^Take  me,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  **  down  a  turnings 
for,  upon  my  soul,  in  my  present  state  of  mind  I  am  not 
equal  to  this  ! " 

We  wheeled  him  off  into  a  narrow  street,  where  he  took 
out  his  pocket-handkerdbief,  and  stood  with  his  badt  to  a  walL 
loPf  I  looked  as  gravely  at  him  as  Traddles  did,  he  must  have 
Ibund  our  company  by  no  means  inspiriting. 
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"  It  is  my  fate,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  unfeignedly  Bobbing, 
l>nt  doing  even  that,  with  a  shadow  of  the  old  ezpreseioii  of 
doing  something  genteel ;  "  it  is  my  fate,  gentlemen,  that  the 
dSner  feelings  of  our  nature  have  become  reproaches  to  me. 
My  homage  to  Miss  Wickfield,  is  a  flight  of  arrows  in  my 
'bosom.  Yoa  had  better  leave  me,  if  you  please,  to  walk  the 
earth  as  a  vagabond.  The  wonn  will  settle  my  business  in 
double-quick  time." 

Without  attending  to  this  invocation,  we  stood  by,  until  he 
put  up  his  pocket-handkerchief,  pulled  up  his  shirt-coUar, 
and,  to  delude  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who  might 
have  been  observing  him,  hummed  a  tune  with  his  hat  very 
nmch  on  one  side.  I  then  mentioned-— not  knowing  what 
might  be  lost  if  we  lost  sight  of  him  yet — that  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  my  aunt,  if  he  would 
ride  out  to  Highgate,  where  a  bed  was  at  his  service. 

''You  fihall  make  us  a  glass  of  your  own  punch,  Mr. 
Micawber,"  said  I,  **  and  forget  whatever  you  have  on  your 
mind,  in  pleasanter  reminiscences." 

"  Or,  if  confiding  anything  to  friends  wiU  be  more  likely  to 
relieve  you,  you  shall  impart  it  to  us,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said 
Traddles,  prudently. 

"  Gentlemen,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  '*  do  with  me  as 
you  will !  I  am  a  straw  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and 
am  tossed  in  aU  directions  by  the  elephants — I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  should  have  said  the  elements." 

We  walked  on,  arm-in-arm,  again ;  found  the  coach  in  the 
act  of  starting ;  and  arrived  at  Highgate  without  encounter- 
ing any  difficulties  by  the  way.  I  was  very  uneasy  and  very 
imcertain  in  my  mind  what  to  say  or  do  for  the  best — ^so  was 
Traddles,  evidently.  Mr.  Micawber  was  for  the  most  part 
plunged  into  deep  gloom.  He  occasionally  made  an  attempt 
to  smarten  himself,  and  hum  the  fag-end  of  a  tune ;  but  his 
relapses  into  profound  melancholy  were  only  made  the  more 
impressive  by  the  mockery  of  a  hat  exceedingly  on  one  side, 
and  a  shirt-collar  pulled  up  to  his  eyes. 

We  went  to  my  aunt's  house  rather  than  to  mine,  because 
of  Dora's  not  being  well.  My  aunt  presented  herself  on  being 
sent  for,  and  welcomed  Mr.  Micawber  with  gracious  cordiality. 
Mr.  Micawber  kissed  her  hand,  retired  to  the  window,  and 
polling  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  had  a  mental  wrestle 
with  himself. 
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Mr.  Dick  was  at  home.  He  was  by  nature  so  exoeedinglT 
compassionate  of  any  one  who  seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease,  and 
was  so  quick  to  find  any  such  person  out,  that  he  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Micawber,  at  least  half-a-doaen  times  in  £re 
minutes.  To  Mr.  Micawber,  in  his  trouble,  this  warmth,  on 
the  part  of  a  stranger,  was  so  eztxemely  touching',  that  he 
could  only  say,  on  the  occasion  of  each  suooessiTe  shake, 
"  My  dear  sir,  you  overpower  me  !  "  Which  gratiBed  Mr. 
Dick  so  much,  that  he  went  at  it  again  with  greater  Tigor 
than  before. 

*'  The  friendliness  of  this  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Micawber 
to  my  aunt,* "  if  you  will  allow  me,  ma'am,  to  cull  a  figure  of 
speech  £rom  the  vocabidaiy  of  our  coarser  •national  sports — 
floors  me.  To  a  man,  who  is  struggling' with  a  complicated 
burden  of  perplexity  and  disquiet,  such  a  reception  is  tryiz^, 
I  assure  you.'' 

"My  Mend  Mr.  Dick,"  replied  my  aunt,  proudly,  "is  not 
a  common  man." 

"  That  I  am  convinced  of,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  My 
dear  sir ! "  for  Mr.  Dick  was  shaking  hands  with  him  again ; 
"  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  cordiality !  " 

''How  do  you  And  yourself?"  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  an 
anxious  look. 

**  Indifferent,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  sighing. 

'*  You  must  keep  up  your  spirits,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  and 
make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

Mr.  Micawber  was  quite  overcome  by  these  friendly  words, 
and  by  finrli'Tig  Mr.  Dick's  hand  again  within  his  own.  ''  It 
h&s  been  my  lot,"  he  observed,  **  to  meet,  in  the  diversified 
panorama  of  human  existence,  with  an  occasional  oasis^  but 
never  with  one  so  green,  so  gushing,  as  the  present ! " 

At  another  time  I  should  have  been  amused  by  this ;  but  I 
felt  that  we  were  all  constrained  and  uneasy,  and  I  watched 
Mr.  Micawber  so  anxiously,  in  his  vacillations  between  an 
evident  disposition  to  reveal  something,  and  a  counter-dis- 
position to  reveal  nothing,  that  I  was  in  a  perfect  fever. 
Traddles,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  and  his  hair  more  emphatically  erect  than  ever,  stared 
by  turns  at  the  groimd  and  a,t  Mr.  Micawber,  without  so 
much  as  attempting  to  put  in  a  word.  My  aunt,  though  I 
saw  that  her  shrewdest  observation  was  concentrated  on  her 
new  guest,  had  more  useM  possession  of  her  wits  than  either 
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of  ufi ;  for  she  held  him  in  oonyersatioiiy  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  talk,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 

**  You  are  a  very  old  Mend  of  my  nephew's,  Mr.  Micaw- 
iDer/'  said  my  aimt.  ''I  wish  I  had  had  the  pleadure  of 
seeing  you  before." 

**  Madam/'  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  **  I  wish  I  had  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  you  at  an  earlier  period.  I  was  not 
always  the  wreck  you  at  present  behold." 

''I  hope  Mrs.  Micawber  and  your  family  are  well,  sir," 
said  my  aunt. 

Mr.  Micawber  inclined  his  head.  ''They  are  as  well, 
xaa'am,"  he  desperately  observed,  after  a  pause,  ''as  Aliens 
and  Outcasts  can  ever  hope  to  be." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir  I "  exclaimed  my  aunt  in  her  abrupt 
way.     "  What  are  you  talking  about  P  " 

"The  subsistence  of  my  family,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr. 
ilicawber,  "  trembles  in  the  balance.     My  employer — " 

Here  Mr.  Micawber  provokingly  left  off;  and  began  to 
peel  the  lemons  that  had  been  under  my  direetions  set  before 
him,  together  with  all  the  other  appliances  he  used  in  making 
pimch. 

"  Your  employer,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  jogging  his 
arm  as  a  gentle  reminder. 

'*  My  good  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  "  you  recall  me. 
I  am  obliged  to  you."  Ihey  shook  hands  again.  "My 
employer,  ma'am — ^Mr.  Heep-^— once  did  me  the  favour  to 
observe  to  me,  that  if  I  were  not  in  the  receipt  of  the  stipen- 
diary emoluments  appertaining  to  my  engagement  with  him, 
I  should  probably  be  a  mountebank  about  the  country 
swfidlowing  a  sword-blade,  and  eating  the  devouring  element 
For  anything  that  I  can  perceive  to  the  contrary,  it  is  still 
probable  that  my  children  may  be  reduced  to  seek  a  livelihood 
by  personal  contortion,  while  Mrs.  Micawber  abets  their  un- 
natural feats,  by  playing  the  baixel-organ." 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  random  but  expressive  flourish  of 
Ills  knife,  signified  that  these  performances  might  be  expected 
to  take  place  after  he  was  no  more ;  then  resumed  his  peeling 
with  a  diesperate  air. 

My  aunt  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  little  round  table  that  she 
usually  kept  beside  her,  and  eyed  him  attentively.  Notwith- 
standing the  aversion  with  which  I  regarded  the  idea  of 
entrapping  him  into  any  disclosure  he  was  not  prepared  to 
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make  voluntarily^  I  shcrald  have  taken  him  up  at  this  point, 
but  for  the  strange  proceedings  in  which  I  saw  him  engaged ; 
whereof  his  putting  the  lemon-peel  into  the  kettle,  the  migar 
into  the  snufGar-tray,  the  spirit  into  the  empty  jog,  and  confi- 
dently attempting  to  pour  boiling  water  out  of  a  candlesfick, 
were  among  the  most  remarkable.  I  saw  that  a  crisis  waa  at 
hand,  and  it  came.  He  clattered  all  his  means  and  imple- 
ments together,  rose  from  his  chair,  pulled  out  hia  podcet- 
handkerchiof,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  behind  his 
handkerchief^  ''  this  is  an  occupation,  of  all  otbva,  requiring 
an  untroubled  mind,  and  self-respect.  I  cannot  perform  it 
It  is  out  of  the  question." 

''Mr.  Micawber,''  said  I,  ''what  is  Hie  matter?  Pray 
speak  out.     You  are  among  friends/' 

"Among  friends,  sir!"  repeated  Mr.  Mioawber;  and  all 
he  had  reserved  came  breaking  out  of  him.  "  Qood  heaivieos, 
it  is  piiacipally  because  I  am  aiooong  friends  that  my  nisiB  of 
mind  is  whjkt  it  is.  What  is  the  matter,  gentlaman  f  What 
is  not  the  matter  ?  Villany  is  the  matter ;  baaenfiaa  is  ihe 
matter ;  deception,  fraud,  conspiracy,  are  the  matter ;  and  the 
name  cf  the  whole  atrocioiia  nuus  is — ^Hebp  ! " 

My  aunt  clapped  her  hands,  and  we  all  started  19  aa  if  we 
were  possessed. 

"  The  struggle  is  over ! "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  violently 
gestioulating  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  £urly  ■diking 
out  from  time  to  time  with  hoQi  arms,  as  if  he  were  awimsning 
under  aapcEhuman  difficulties.  "I  will  lead  this  lift  no 
longer.  I  am  a  wretched  being,  cut  off  from  efverything  that 
makes  life  tolerable.  I  have  been  'Under  a  Taboo  in  Hist 
infernal  scoundrel's  service.  Give  me  back  my  wife,  give  me 
back  my  family,  substitute  Micawber  for  the  petty  wreteh  who 
walks  about  in  the  boots  at  present  on  my  feet^  and  call  upon 
me  to  swallow  a  sword  to-moxrow,  and  I  'U  do  it.  With  an 
appetite !  '^ 

I  ntirer  saw  a  man  so  hot  in  my  life.  I  tried  to  calm  him, 
&at  WB  might  oome  to  somethiug  rational;  but  he  got  liotter 
and  hotter,  and  wotddn't  hear  a  word. 

"  I  '11  put  my  btmd  in  no  man's  haaid,"  said  lb.  Mioawber, 
gai^nag,  puffing,  and  sobbxDg,  to  tikai;  degree,  that  he  was  like 
a  man  fiig;hting  with  cold  water,  "  until  I  have— blown  to 
fa'gniettt»"^the'   a    dategtaMe'— serpent — ^Hezp  2     I  '11  par* 
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take  of  no  one's  hospitality,  until  I  have — ^a — ^mored  Mbimi 
YesuTias — ^to  eruptum-— on — a — the  ahazLdoned  raacal-r- 
Heef  !  Refreshment — a — ^underneath  this  roof — ^particularly 
punch — ^would — a — choke  me — ^unless — I  had — previously- 
choked  the  eyes— out  of  the  head — a— of — ^iBterminable  cheat, 
and  liar — Hxxp!  I — ^a — 1*11  know  nohody — and — a — say 
nothing — end — a — ^live  nowhere— until  I  haie  crushed — to — 
a — ^undisooreEahle  atoms — Hie — tranfloeodent  and  immortal 
hypocrite  and  peijurer — ^Hiuef  ! " 

I  really  had  some  fear  of  Mr.  Micawber's  dying  on  the  cpot. 
The  manner  in  which  he  struggled  through  these  inarticulate 
sentences,  and,  whenever  he  found  himself  getting  near  the 
name  of  Heep,  fought  his  way  on  to  it,  dashed  at  it  in  a 
fin'ntjng  state,  and  hzought  it  out  with  a  Tehemenoe  little  less 
than  marveUouB,  was  frightful ;  but  now,  when  he  sank  into 
a  chair,  steaming,  and  looked  at  us,  with  eTery  poasible  color 
in  his  face  that'  had  no  business  there,  and  an  endless  pro- 
oeasion  o£  Iximps  following  one  anodier  in  hot  haste  up  his 
thiofli,  whence  they  seemed  to  shoot  into  his  foorehead,  he  had 
the  appearance  of  being  in  ihe  last  extremity.  I  would  haTB 
gone  to  his  assistance,  but  he  waived  me  off,  and  wouldn't 
hear  a  word. 

"  No,  Copperfield  ! — No  communication — a — until — Miss 
Wickfield — a — ^redress  from  wrongs  inflicted  by  consummate 
scoundrel — Heep  I "  (T  am  quite  convinced  he  could  not 
have  uttered  three  words,  but  for  the  amazing  energy  with 
which  this  word  inspired  him  when  he  felt  it  coming.)  "  In- 
violable secret — a — from  the  whole  world — a — ^no  exceptions 
— ^this  day  week — a — at  breakfast  time — a — everybody  present 
— including  aunt — a  and  extremely  friendly  gentleman — ^to 
be  at  the  hotel  at  Canterbury — a — ^where — ^Mrs.  Micawber 
and  myself — Auld  Lang  Syne  in  chorus — and — ^a — will  expose 
intolerable  ruffian — ^Heep  !  No  more  to  say — a — or  listen  to* 
persuasion — go  immediately — ^not  capable — a — ^bear  society — 
upon  the  trade  of  devoted  and  doomed  traitor — Keep  ! " 

With  this  last  repetition  of  the  magic  word  that  had  kept 
him  going  at  all,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  previous 
efforts,  Mr.  Micawber  rushed  out  of  the  house ;  leaving  us  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  hope,  and  wonder,  that  reduced  us  to  a 
condition  little  better  than  his  own.  But  even  then  his 
passion  for  writing  letters  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted;  for 
while  we  were  yet  in  theTheight  of  our  excitement,  hope,  and 
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wonder,  the  following  pastoral  note  was  brought  to  me  from  a 
\        neighl)oiiring  tayem,  at  which  he  had  called  to  write  it : — 

*  '  **  Most  secret  and  confidential. 

**  Mt  DEiJEL  Sib, 

"I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  convey,  through  you,  my 
apologies  to  your  excellent  aunt  for  my  late  excitement.  An 
explosion  of  a  smouldering  volcano  long  suppressed,  was  the 
result  of  an  intemal  contest  more  easily  conceived  than 
described. 

''  I  trust  I  rendered  tolerably  intelligible  my  appointment 
for  the  morning  of  this  day  week,  at  the  house  of  public 
entertainment  at  Canterbury,  where  Mrs.  Micawber  and 
myself  had  once  the  honor  of  uniting  our  voices  to  youis,  in 
the  well-known  strain  of  the  Immortal  exciseman  nurtored 
beyond  the  Tweed. 

''  The  duty  done,  and  act  of  reparation  performed,  which 
can  alone  enable  me  to  contemplate  my  fellow  mortal,  I  shall 
be  known  no  more.  I  shall  simply  require  to  be  deposited 
in  that  place  of  universal  resort,  where 

" '  Each  in  hia  narrow  cell  for  oyer  laid, 
<<  <  The  rade  fore&thera  of  the  hamlet  sleep,* 

*' — ^With  the  plain  inscription, 

"Wjlkins  Micawdjeb.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MB.  FEOGOTTT^S  DREAM  COMES  TRUE. 

By  this  time,  some  months  had  passed  since  our  interview 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  with  Martha.  I  had  never  seen  her 
since,  but  she  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Feggotty  on  several 
occasions.  Nothing  had  come  of  her  zealous  intervention; 
nor  could  I  infer,  fix)m  what  he  told  me,  that  any  due  had 
ever  been  obtained,  for  a  moment,  to  Emilj's  fate.  I  confess 
that  I  began  to  despair  of  her  recoveiy,  and  gradually  to 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  belief  that  she  was  dead. 

His  conviction  remained  unchanged.  So  flEix  as  I  know — 
and  I  believe  his  honest  heart  was  transparent  to  me — ^he 
never  wavered  again,  in  his  solemn  certaiuty  of  finding  her. 
His  patience  never  tired.  And,  although  I  trembled  for  the 
agony  it  might  one  day  be  to  him  to  have  his  strong  assurance 
severed  at  a  blow,  there  was  something  so  religious  in  it,  so 
affectingly  expressive  of  its  auchor  being  in  the  purest  depths 
of  his  fine  nature,  that  the  respect  and  honor  in  which  I  held 
him  were  exalted  every  day. 

His  was  not  a  lazy  trusti^ilness  that  hoped,  and  did  no  more. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  sturdy  action  all  his  life,  and  he  knew 
that  in  all  things  wherein  he  wanted  help  he  must  do  his  own 
part  faithfully,  and  help  himself.  I  have  known  him  set  out 
in  the  night,  on  a  misgiving  that  the  light  might  not  be,  by 
some  accident,  in  the  wiudow  of  the  old  boat,  and  walk  to 
Yarmouth.  I  have  known  him,  on  reading  something  in  the 
newspaper,  that  might  apply  to  her,  take  up  his  stick,  and  go 
forth  on  a  journey  of  three  or  four  score  miles.  He  made  his 
way  by  sea  to  Naples,  and  back,  after  hearing  the  narrative 
to  which  Miss  Dartle  had  assisted  me.  All  his  journeys  were 
ruggedly  performed ;  for  he  was  always  steadfast  in  a  purpose 
of  saving  money  for  Emily's  sake,  when  she  should  be  found. 
In  all  this  long  pursuit,  I  never  heard  him  repine ;  I  never 
heard  him  say  he  was  fatigued,  or  out  of  heart. 

TOL.  II.  V 
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Dora  liad  often  seen  him  since  our  marriage,  and  was  quite 
fond  of  him.  I  fanpy  his  figure  before  me  now,  standing  near 
her  sofa,  with  his  rough  cap  in  his  hand,  and  the  blue  eyes  of 
my  child- wife  raised,  with  a  timid  wonder,  to  his  face.  Some- 
times of  an  evening,  about  twilight,  when  he  came  to  talk 
with  me,  I  would  induce  him  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  garden, 
as  we  slowly  paced  to  and  fro  together ;  and  then,  the  picture 
of  his  deserted  home,  and  the  comfortable  air  it  used  to  have 
in  my  childish  eyes  of  an  evening  when  the  fire  was  burning, 
and  the  wind  moaning  round  it,  came  most  vividly  into  my 
mind. 

One  eveoittg,  at  this  hour,  he  told  me  that  he  had  found 
Martha-waiting  near  his  lodging  on  the  preceding  night  when 
he  came  out,  and  that. she  had  asked  him  not  to  leave  London 
on' any  aoeount,  until  he  should  have  seen  her  again. 

"  Did  she  teU  you  why  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  aabed  her,  Maa*r  Davy,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  is  but  few 
words  as  she  ever  says,  and  she  on'y  got  my  promise  and  so 
went  away.'* 

"  Did  she  say  when  you  might  expect  to  see  her  again  ?  "  I 
demanded. 

**  No,  iBfoa'r  Davy,"  he  returned,  drawing  his  hand  thought- 
fully down  his  face.  **  I  asked*  that  too ;  but  it  was  notore  (she 
said)  than  she  could  tell." 

As*  r  had  long  forborne  to  encourage  him  wiih  hopes  that 
hung^on  threads,  I  made  no  other  comment  on  this  infbrmation 
than  that  I  supposed  he  would  see  her  soon.  Such  specu- 
lations' as  it  engendered  within  me  I  kept  to  myself^  and  those 
were  fiaint  enough. 

I  was  walking  alone  in  the  garden,  one  evening,  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards.  I  remember  that  evening  well.  It  was 
&e  second  in;  Mr.  Micawber's  week  of  suspense.  There  had 
be^i  rain  all  day,  and  there  was  a  damp  feeling  in  the  air. 
The  leaves  were  thick  upon  the  trees,  and  heavy  with  wet; 
but  the  rain  had  ceased,  though  the  sky  was  still  dark ;  and 
tibie  hopeM  birds  were  singing  cheerfolly.  As  I  walked  to 
and  fto  in  the  garden,  and  the  twilight  began  to  dose  around 
me,  thfiir  liitifi  voices  were  hushed ;  and  that  peculiar  siiencB 
whieh  balongB  to  such  an  evening  in  the  oountty  when  the 
lightest  treerare  quite  still,  save  fbr  the  occasional  droppings 
ftam.  their*  boughs,  prevailed. 

There  was  a  little  green  perspective  of  treDis-woik  and  ivy 
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at  ihe  side  of  our  eottago,  througli  wMch  I  could  see,  &Y>m 
the  garden  where  I  was  walking,  into  the  road  before  the 
house.  I  happened  to  torh  my  eyes  towards  this  place,  as  I 
was  thinking  of  many  things;  and  I  saw  a  figure  beyond^ 
dressed  in  a  plain  cloak.  It  was  bending  eagerly  towards  me, 
and  beckoning. 

''  Martha ! "  said  I,  going  to  it. 

**  Can  you  come  with  me  ? ''  she  inquired,  in  an  agitated 
whisper.  ''  I  have  been  to  him,  and  he  is  not  at  home.  I 
wrote  down  where  he  was  to  come,  and  left  it  on  his  table 
with  my  own  hand.  They  said  he  would  not  be  out  long.  I 
have  tidings  for  him.     Can  you  come  directly  ?  " 

My  answer  was  to  pass  out  at  the  gate  immediately.  She 
made  a  hasty  gesture  with  her  hand,  as  if  to  entreat  my 
patience  and  my  silence,  and  turned  towards  London,  whence, 
as  her  dress  betokened,  she  had  come  expeditiously  on  foot. 

I  asked  her  if  that  were  not  oux  destination?  On  her 
motioning  Yes,  with  the  same  hasfy  gesture  as  before,  I 
stopped  an  empty  coach  that  was  coming  by,  and  we  got  into 
it.  When  I  asked  her  where  the  coachman  was  to  drive,  she 
answered  "  Anywhere  near  Golden  Square !  And  quick ! " — 
tiiien  shrunk  into  a  comer,  with  one  trembling  hand  before 
her  face,  and  the  other  making  the  former  gesture,  as  if  she 
could  not  bear  a  voice. 

Now  much  disturbed,  and  dazzled  with  oonfyLcting  gleams  of 
hope  and  dread,  I  looked  at  her  for  some  e^lanation.  But, 
fleeing  how  strongly  she  desired  to  remain  quiet,  and  feeling 
that  it  was  my  own  natural  inclination  too,  at  such  a  time,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  break  the  silence.  We  proceeded  without 
a  word  being  qK)ken.  Sometimes  she  glanced  out  of  the 
window,  as  though  she  thought  we  were  going  slowly,  though 
indeed  we  were  going  feust ;  but  otherwise  remained  ezaedy 
as  at  first. 

We  alighted-  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Square  she  had 
mentioned,  where  I  directed  the  coach  to  wait,  not  knowing 
but  that  we  might  have  some  occasion  for  it.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  my  arm,  and  hurried  me  on  to  one  of  the  sombre 
streets,  of  which  there  are  several  in  that  part,  where  the 
houses  were  onoe  fiEdr  dwellings  in  the  occupation  of  single 
^Kmilies,  but  have^  and  had,  long  degenerated  into  poor 
lodgings  let  off  in  rooms.     Entering  at  the  open  door  of  one 

ef  these,  and  releasing  my  arm,  she  beckoned  me  to  follow 
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her  up  the  common  staircase,  which  waa  like  a  tributary 
channel  to  the  street. 

The  house  svvarmed  with  inmates.  As  we  went  up,  doors 
of  rooms  were  opened  and  people's  heads  put  out;  and  we 
passed  other  people  on  the  stairs,  who  were  coming  down. 
In  glancing  up  firom  the  outside,  before  we  entered,  I  had 
seen  women  and  children  lolling  at  the  windows  over  flower- 
pots; and  we  seemed  to  have  attracted  their,  curiosity,  for 
these  were  principallj  the  observers  who  looked  out  of  their 
doors.  It  was  a  broad  panelled  staircase,  with  massive  balus- 
trades of  some  dark  wood;  cornices  above  the  doors,  oma- 
uented  with  carved  fruit  and  flowers;  and  broad  seats  in 
he  windows.  But  all  these  tokens  of  past  grandeur  were 
joiserablj  decayed  and  dirty ;  rot,  damp,  and  age,  had  weak- 
ened the  flooring,  which  in  many  places  was  unsound  and 
even  unsafe.  Some  attempts  had  been  made,  I  noticed,  to 
infiise  new  blood  into  this  dwindling  frame,  by  repairing  the 
costly  old  wood- work  here  and  there  with  common  deal ;  but 
it  was  like  the  marriage  of  a  reduced  old  noble  to  a  plebeian 
pauper,  and  each  party  to  the  iU -assorted  union  shrunk  awav 
from  the  other.  Several  of  the  back  windows  on  the  staircase? 
had  been  darkened  or  whoUy  blocked  up.  In  those  that 
/emained,  thero  was  scarcely  any  glass;  and,  through  the 
crumbling  frames  by  which  the  bad  air  seemed  always  to 
come  in,  and  never  to  go  out,  I  saw,  t^irough  other  glassles3 
windows,  into  other  houses  in  a  similar  condition,  and  looked 
giddily  down  into  a  wretched  yard,  which  was  the  oonunon 
dust-heap  of  the  mansion. 

We  proceeded  to  the  top-story  of  the  house.  Two  or  three- 
times,  by  the  way,  I  thought  I  observed  in  the  indistinct  light 
the  skirls  of  a  female  figure  going  up  before  us.  As  we 
turned  to  ascend  the  last  flight  of  stairs  between  us  and 
the  roof,  we  caught  a  frdl  view  of  this  figure  pausing  for  a 
moment^  at  a  door.     Then  it  turned  the  handle,  and  went  in. 

"  What 's  this ! "  said  Martha,  in  a  whisper.  "  She  has 
gone  into  my  room.     I  don't  know  her ! " 

I  knew  her.  I  had  recognised  her  with  amasementy  for 
Miss  Dartle. 

I  said  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  lady  whom  I 
had  seen  before,  in  a  few  words,  to  my  conductress ;  and  had 
scarcely  done  so  when  we  heard  her  voice  in  the  room,  though 
not,  from  where  we  stood,  what  she  was  saying.     Martha 
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^th.  an  astonished  look,  repeated  her  former  action,  and 
softly  led  me  up  the  stairs ;  and  then,  by  a  little  back  dooz 
which  seemed  to  have  no  lock,  and  which  she  pushed  open 
with  a  touch,  into  a  small  empty  garret  with  a  low  sloping 
roof:  little  better  than  a  cupboard.  Between  this,  and  the 
room  she  had  called  hers,  there  was  a  small  door  of  commu- 
nication, standing  partly  open.  Here  we  stopped,  breathless 
with  our  ascent,  and  she  pleu^ed  her  hand  lightly  on  my  lips. 
I  could  only  see,  of  the  room  beyond,  that  it  was  pretty  large ; 
that  there  was  a  bed  in  it ;  and  that  there  were  some  common 
pictures  of  ships  upon  the  walls.  I  could  not  see  Miss  Dartle, 
or  the  person  whom  we  had  heard  her  address.  Certainly, 
my  companion  could  not,  for  my  position  was  the  best. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  some  moments.  Martha  kept 
one  hand  on  my  lips,  and  raised  the  other  in  a  listening 
attitude. 

*'  It  mattere  little  to  me  her  not  being  at  home,"  said  Rosa 
Dartle,  haughtily,  "  I  know  nothing  of  her.  It  is  jou  I  come 
to  see." 

'*  Me  ?  "  replied  a  soft  voice. 

At  the  sound  of  it,  a  thrill  went  through  my  frame.  For 
it  was  Emily's ! 

"  Yes,"  returned  Miss  Dartle,  "  I  have  come  to  look  at  you. 
"What  ?  You  are  not  ashamed  of  the  face  that  has  done  so 
much  ?  " 

The  resolute  and  unrelenting  hatred  of  her  tone,  its  cold 
stem  sharpness,  and  its  mastered  rage,  presented  her  before 
me,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  standing  in  the  light.  I  saw  the 
flashing  black  eyes,  atid  the  passion- wasted  figure ;  and  I  saw 
the  scar,  with  its  white  track  cutting  through  her  lips,  quiver- 
ing and  throbbing  as  she  spoke. 

'*  I  have  come  to  see,"  she  said,  "  James  Steerforth's  fancy; 
the  girl  who  ran  away  with  him,  and  is  the  town-talk  of  l^e 
commonest  people  of  her  native  place;  the  bold,  flaunting^ 
practised  companion  of  persons  like  James  Steerforth.  I  want 
to  know  what  such  a  thing  is  like." 

There  was  a  rustle,  as  if  the  unhappy  girl,  on  whom  she 
heaped  these  taimts,  ran  towards  the  door,  and  the  speaker 
swiftiy  interposed  herself  before  it.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
moment's  pause. 

When  Miss  Dartle  spoke  again,  it  was  through  her  set 
teeth,  and  with  a  stamp  upon  the  ground.  ' 
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''Stay  there!"  she  said,  ''or  I'll  proclaim  you  to  liie 
house,  and  the  whole  street!  If  you  try  to  evade  me,  I'H 
stop  you,  if  it 's  by  the  hair,  and  raise  the  very  stones  against 
you!" 

A  frightened  murmur  was  the  only  reply  that  reached  my 
ears.  A  silence  succeeded.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Much  as  I  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview,  I  felt  that 
I  had  no  right  to  present  myself;  that  it  was  for  Mr.  Peggot^ 
alone  to  see  her  and  recover  her.  Would  he  never  come  ?  1 
thought  impatiently. 

"So! "  said  Rosa  Dartle,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  *'! 
see  her  at  last !  Why,  he  was  a  poor  creature  to  be  taken  br 
that  delicate  mock-modesty,  and  that  hanging  head ! " 

"Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  spare  me!"  exdaimed  £mily. 
"Whoever  you  are,  you  know  my  pitiable  story,  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  spare  me,  if  you  would  be  spared  yourself!  " 

"If  I  would  be  spared!"  returned  the  odier  fiercely; 
**  what  is  there  in  common  between  t»,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  our  sex,"  said  Emily,  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"And  that,"  said  Rosa  Dartle,  "is  so  strong  a  daim. 
preferred  by  one  so  infamous,  that  if  I  had  any  feeling  in  my 
breast  but  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  you,  it  would  &eease  it  up. 
Our  sex !     You  are  an  honor  to  our  sex ! " 

"  I  have  deserved  this,"  cried  Emily,  "  but  it 's  dreadful ! 
Dear,  dear  lady,  think  what  I  have  suffered,  and  how  I  am 
fallen !     Oh,  Martha,  come  back ! .   Oh,  home,  home !  "  • 

Miss  Dartle  placed  herself  in  a  chair,  within  view  of  the 
door,  and  looked  downward,  as  if  Emily  were  crouching  on 
Ihe  floor  before  her.  Being  now  between  me  and  the  h^it, 
I  could  see  her  curled  lip,  and  her  cruel  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
one  place,  with  a  greedy  triumph. 

"  Listen  to  what  I  say ! "  she  said ;  "  and  reserve  your  false 
arts  for  your  dupes.  Do  you  hope  to  move  me  by  your  tears? 
No  more  than  you  could  charm  me  by  your  smiles,  you 
purchased  slave." 

"  Oh,  have  some  mercy  on  me ! "  cried  Emily.  "Show  me 
some  compassion,  or  I  shall  die  mad ! " 

"It  would  be  no  great  penance,"  said  Rosa  Dartle,  "for 
your  crimes.  Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?  Do  you 
ever  think  of  the  home  you  have  laid  waste  ?  " 

"  Oh,  is  there  ever  night  or  day,  when  I  don't  think  of 
it ! "  cried  Emily ;  and  now  I  could  just  see  her,  on  her  knees, 
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with  her  head  thrown  back,  her  pale  face  looking  upTrard/her 
hands  wildly  clajsped  and  held  out,  and  her  hair  streaming 
about  her.  **  Has  there  ever  been  a  single  minute,  waking  or 
sleeping,  when  it  hasn't  been  before  me,  just  as  it  used  to  be 
in  the  lost  days  when  I  turned  my  back  upon  it  for  ever  and 
for  ever !  Oh,  home,  home !  Oh,  dear,  dear  uncle,  if  you 
ever  could  have  known  the  agony  your  lore  would  cause  me 
when  I  fell  away  from  good,  you  never  would  have  shown  it 
to  me  so  constant,  much  as  you  felt  it ;  but  would  have  been 
angry  to  me,  at  least  once  in  my  life,  that  I  might  have  had 
some  oomfort !  I  have  none,  none,  no  comfort  upon  earth,  for 
all  of  them  were  always  fond  of  mo ! "  She  dropped  on  her 
face,  before  the  imperious  ^guie  in  the  chair,  with  an  implor- 
ing effort  to  clasp  the  skirt  of  her  dress. 

Eofla  Darde  sat  looking  down  upon  her,  as  inflexible  as  a 
figure  of  brass.  Her  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  as  if  she 
knew  that  she  'must  keep  a  strong  constraint  upon  herself — I 
write  what  I  sincerely  believe — or  she  would  be  tempted  to 
strike  the  beautiful  form  with  her  foot.  I  saw  her,  distinctly, 
and  the  whole  power  of  her  face  and  character  seemed  forced 
hkto  that  expression.     Would  he  never  come  ? 

**  The  miserable  vanity  of  these  earth-worms ! "  she  said, 
when  she  had  so  far  controlled  the  angry  heavings  of  her 
breast,  that  she  could  trust  herself  to  speak.  •  **Your  home! 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  bestow  a  thought  on  it,  or  suppose  you 
could  do  any  harm  to  that  low  place,  which  money  woxdd  not 
pay  for,  and  handsomely  ?  Your  home  !  You  were  a  part  of 
the  trade  of  your  home,  and  were  bought  and  sold  like  any 
other  vendible  thing  your  people  dealt  in." 

"  Oh  not  that ! "  cried  Emily.  "  Say  anything  of  me ;  but 
don't  visit  my  disgrace  and  shame,  more  than  I  have  done,  on 
folks  who  are  as  honorable  as  you  !  Have  some  respect  for 
them,  as  you  are  a  lady,  if  you  have  no  mercy  for  me." 

**  I  speak,"  she  said,  not  deigning  to  take  any  heed  of  this 
appeal,  and  drawing  away  her  dress  £rom  the  contamination 
of  Emily's  touch,  "  I  speak  of  his  home — ^where  I  live.  Here," 
she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand  with  her  contemptuous 
laugh,  and  looking  down  upon  the  prostrate  grrl,  "is  a 
worthy  cause  of  division  between  lady-mother  and  gentleman- 
son;  of  grief  in  a  house  where  she  wouldn't  have  been 
admitted  as  a  kitchen-girl;  of  anger,  and  repiding,  and 
reproach.     This  piece  of  pollution,  picked  up  :from  the  water-* 
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side,  to  be  made  much,  of  for  an  hour,  and  then  tossed  back 
to  her  original  place ! '' 

''  No !  no ! "  cried  Emily,  clasping  her  hands  togelher. 
"  When  he  first  came  into  my  way — ^that  the  day  had  never 
dawned  upon  me,  and  he  hcid  met  me  being  carried  to  my 
grave ! — ^I  had  been  brought  up  as  virtuous  as  you  or  any 
lady,  and  was  going  to  be  the  wife  of  as  good  a  man  as  you 
or  any  lady  in  the  world  can  ever  many.  If  you  live  in  his 
home  and  know  him,  you  know  perhaps,  what  his  power 
with  a  weak,  vain  girl  might  be.  I  don't  defend  myself,  but 
I  know  well,  and  he  knows  well,  or  he  will  know  when  lie 
comes  to  die,  and  his  mind  is  troubled  with  it,  that  he  used 
all  his  power  to  deceive  me,  and  that  I  believed  him,  trusted 
him,  and  loved  him  ! " 

Rosa  Dartle  sprang  up  from  her  seat;  recoiled;  and  in 
recoiling  struck  at  her,  with  a  face  of  such  malignity,  so 
darkened  and  disfigured  by  passion,  that  I  had  almost 
thrown  myself  between  them.  The  blow,  which  had  no  aim, 
fell  upon  the  air.  As  she  now  stood  panting,  looking  at 
her  with  the  utmost  detestation  that  she  was  capable  of 
expressing,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  rage  and 
scorn,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  sight,  and  never 
could  see  such  another. 

"  You  love  hjm  ?  You  f  **  she  cried,  with  her  clenched  hand, 
quivering  as  if  it  only  wanted  a  weapon  to  stab  the  object  of 
her  wrath. 

Emily  had  shrunk  out  of  my  view.     There  was  no  reply. 

"And  tell  that  to  m«."  she  added,  " with  your  shamed 
lips  ?  Why  don't  they  whip  these  creatures !  K  I  could 
order  it  to  be  done,  I  would  have  this  girl  whipped  to  death.^' 

And  so  she  would,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  would  not  have 
trusted  her  with  the  rack,  itself,  while  that  furious  look 
lasted. 

She  slowly,  very  slowly,  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  pointed  at 
.  Emily  with  her  hand,  as  if  she  were  a  sight  of  shame  for  gods 
and  men. 

"  She  love !  "  she  said.  "  That  carrion  !  And  he  ever 
cared  for  her,  she  'd  tell  me  ?  Ha,  ha !  The  liars  that  these 
traders  are !  " 

Her  mockery  was  worse  than  her  undisguised  rage.  Of 
the  two,  I  would  have  much  preferred  to  be  the  object,  of  the 
latter.     But,  when  she  suffered  it  to  break  loose,  it  was  only 
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for  a  moment.  She  had  chained  it  up  again,  and  however  it 
might  tear  her  within,  she  subdued  it  to  herself. 

"  I  came  here,  you  pure  fountain  of  love,"  she  said,  "  to 
see — as  I  began  by  telling  you — ^what  such  a  thing  as  you 
was  like.  I  was  curious.  I  am  satisfied.  Also  to  tell  you, 
that  you  had  best  seek  that  home  of  yours,  with  all  speed, 
and  hide  your  head  among  those  excellent  people  who  are 
expecting  you,  and  whom  your  money  will  console.  When 
it 's  all  gone,  you  can  beHeve,  and  trust,  and  love  agedn,  you 
know  !  I  thought  you  a  broken  toy  that  had  lasted  its  time  ; 
a  worthless  spangle  that  was  tarnished,  and  thrown  away. 
Bat,  finding  you  true  gold,  a  very  lady,  and  an  iU-used 
innocent,  with  a  firesh  heart  fiill  of  love  and  trustfulness — 
which  you  look  like,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  your  story ! 
— I  have  something  more  to  say.  Attend  to  it ;  for  what  I 
say,  I  '11  do.  Do  you  hear  me,  you  feiiy  spirit  ?  What  I  say, 
I  mean  to  do !  " 

Her  rage  got  the  better  of  her  again,  for  a  moment ;  but 
it  passed  over  her  face  like  a  spasm,  and  left  her  smiling. 

"  Hide  yourself,"  she  pursued,  *'  if  not  at  home,  some- 
where. Let  it  be  somewhere  beyond  reach ;  in  some  obscure 
life — or,  better  still,  in  some  obscure  death.  I  wonder,  if  your 
loving  heart  will  not  break,  you  have  foimd  no  way  of  helping 
it  to  be  still !  I  have  heard  of  such  means  sometimes.  I 
believe  they  may  be  easily  found." 

A  low  crying  on  the  part  of  Emily,  interrupted  her  here. 
She  stopped,  and  listened  to  it  as  if  it  were  music. 

"  I  am  of  a  strange  nature,  perhaps,"  Hosa  Dartle  went 
on ;  "  but  I  can't  breathe  freely  in  the  air  you  breathe.  I 
find  it  sickly.  Therefore,  I  will  have  it  cleared ;  I  will  have 
it  purified  of  you.  If  you  live  here  to-morrow,  I  'U  have  your 
story  and  your  character  proclaimed  on  the  common  stair. 
There  are  decent  women  in  the  house,  I  am  told ;  and  it  is  a 
piiy  such  a  light  as  you  shoxdd  be  among  them,  and  concealed. 
If,  leaving  here,  you  seek  any  refuge  in  this  town  in  ai?iy 
character  but  your  true  one  (which  you  are  welcome  to  bear, 
without  molestation  from  me)  ;  the  same  service  shall  be  done 
you,  if  I  hear  of  your  retreat.  Being  assisted  by  a  gentleman 
who  not  long  ago  aspired  to  the  feivor  of  your  hand,  I  am 
sanguine  as  to  that." 

Would  he  never,  never  come?  How  long  was  I  to  bear 
this  ?     How  long  coxdd  I  bear  it  ? 
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*'  Oh  me,  oh.  me ! "  exclaimed  the  wretched  Emily,  in  a 
tone  that  might  have  tonohed  the  hardest  heart,  I  shoidd  have 
thought ;  but  there  was  no  relentiiig  in  Bosa  Dartle's  smile. 
*'  What,  what,  shall  I  do  !  " 

"  Do  ?  "  returned  the  oiher.  "  Live  happy  in  your  own 
reflections  !  Consearate  your  esdstence  to  the  reoolleotLon  of 
James  Steerforth's  tenderness — ^he  would  have  made  you  his 
serring-mftn's  wife,  would  he  not  F-'^-or  to  feeiing  grateful  to 
the  upright  nnd  deserving  creature  who  would  have  taken  you 
as  his  gifb.  Or,  if  those  proud  rememhrances,  and  the  oon- 
sciousness  of  your  own  virtues,  and'  the  honorable  posiiian  to 
which  they  have  raised  you  in  the  eyeq  of  eveiything^  tliat 
wears  the  human  shape,  will  not  sustain  you,  marry  thai  good 
man,  and  be  happy  in  his  condescension.  If  this  will  not  do 
either,  die !  There  are  doorways  and  dust*heaps  for  such 
deaths,  and  such  despair — ^find  one,. and  take  your  flight  to 
Heaven ! " 

I  heard  a  dktant  foot  upon  the  stairs.  I  knew  it,  I  wa;: 
certain.     It  was  his,  thank  God  ! 

She  moved  slowly  from'  before  the  door  when  she  said  this, 
and  passed  out  of  my  sight. 

*'  But  mark !  **  she  added,  slowly  and  stendy,  opening'  the 
other  door  to  go  away,  ''  I  am  resolved,  for  reasons  ihat  I 
have  and  hatreds  that  I  entertain,  to  cast  you  out,  tmless  you 
withdraw  from  my  reach  altogether,  or  drop  your  pretty 
mask.  This  is  what  I  had  to  say ;  and  what  I  say,  I  mdan 
to  do ! " 

The  foot  upon  the  stairs  came  nearer — nearer — ^passed  her 
as  she  went  down-^— rushed  into  the  room ! 

"  Uncle ! " 

A  fearfdl  cry  followed  the  word.  I  paused  a  moment,  and 
looking  in,  saw  him  supporting  her  insensible  figure  in  his 
arms.  He  gazed  for  afew  seconds  in  the  face ;  then  stooped 
to  kiss  it— oh,  how  tenderly! — ^and  drew  a  hcmdkerchief 
before  it. 

"  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tremulous* vc^ce,  when  it 
was  covered,  '*  I  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  as  my  dream 's 
come  true !  I  thank  Him  hearty  for  having  guided  of  me,  in 
His  own  ways,  to  my  darling ! " 

With  those  words  he  .took  her  up  in  his  arms ;  and,  with 
the  veiled  face  lying  on  his  bosom,  and  addressed  towards  his 
own,  carried  her,  motionless  and  unconscious,  down  the  staixs. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BHQTXfVISG  OF  A  LONGER  JOUBNIT. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  momiBg  of  the  following  day, 
when,  as  I  was  walking  in  my  garden  with  my  aunt  (who 
took  little  other  exercise  now,  being  so  much  in  attendance  on 
my  dear  Dora),  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Peggotty  desired  to  speak 
with  me.  He  came  into  the  garden  to  meet  me  half-way,  on 
my  going  towards  the  gate ;  and  bared  his  head  as  it  was 
always  his  custom  to  do  when  he  saw  my  aunt,  for  whom  he 
had  a  high  respect.  I  had  been  telling  her  all  that  had 
happened  over-night.  Without  saying  a  word,  she  walked 
up  with  a  cordial  face,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  patted  him 
on  the  arm.  It  was  so  expressively  done,  that  she  had  no 
need  to  say  a  word.  Mr.  Peggotty  understood  her  quite  as 
well  as  if  she  had  said  a  thousand. 

"  I  'U  go  in  now,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  look  after 
little  Blossom,  who  will  be  getting  up  ^iresently." 

"  Not  along  of  my  being  heer,  ma'am,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Mr. 
P^gotty.  "  Unless  my  wits  is  gone  a  bahd's  neezing  " — by 
which  Mr.  Peggotty  meant  to  say,  bird's  nesting — "this 
morning,  'tis  along  of  me  as  you  're  a  going  to  quit  us  ?  " 

"You  have  something  to  say,  my  good  friend,"  returned 
my  aunt,  "  and  will  do  better  without  me." 

"By  your  leave,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr,  Peggotty,  "I 
should  take  it  kind,  peryising  you  doen't  mind  my  clicketten, 
if  you  'd  bide  heer." 

"Would  you?"  said  my  aunt,  with  short  good-nature. 
"Then  I  am  sure  I  will!" 

60,  she  drew  her  arm  through  Mr.  Peggotty's,  and  walked 
with  him  to  a  leafy  little  summer-house  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  where  she  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  I 
beside  her.  There  was  a  seat  for  Mr.  Peggotty  too,  but  he 
preferred  to  stand,  leaning  his  hand  on  the  small  rustic  table. 
As   he   stood,  looking   at  his  cap  for  a  little  while  before 
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beginning  to  speak,  I  could  not  help  observing  what  power 
and  force  of  character  his  sinewy  hand  expressed,  and  what  a 
good  and  trusty  companion  it  was  to  his  honest  brow  and  iron- 
grey  hair. 

"  I  took  my  dear  child  away  last  night,"  Mr.  P^^tty 
began,  as  he  raised^ his  eyes  to  ours,  ''to  my  lodging,  wheor 
I  have  a  long  time  been  expecting  of  her  and  preparing  fiir 
her.  It  was  hours  afore  she  knowed  me  right ;  and  when 
she  did,  she  kneeled  down  at  my  feet,  and  kiender  said  to  me, 
as  if  it  was  her  prayers,  how  it  all  come  to  be.  You  may 
beHeve  me,  when  I  heerd  her  voice,  as  I  had  heerd  at  home 
BO  playful — and  see  her  humbled,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  dust 
our  Saviour  wrote  in  with  his  blessed  hand — ^I  felt  a  wownd 
go  to  my  'art,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  thankfulness.'' 

He  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  face,  without  any  pretence  of 
concealing  why ;  and  then  cleared  his  voice. 

"  It  wam't  for  long  as  I  felt  that ;  for  she  was  found.  I 
had  on'y  to  think  as  she  was  found,  and  it  was  gone.  I  doen't 
know  why  I  do  so  much  as  mention  of  it  now,  I  'm  sure. 
I  didn't  have  it  in  my  mind  a  minute  ago,  to  say  a  word 
about  myself;  but  it  come  up  so  nat'ral,  that  I  yielded  to  it 
afore  I  was  aweer." 

**  You  are  a  self-denying  soxd,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  will 
have  your  reward." 

Mr.  Peggotty,  with  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  playing 
athwart  his  face,  made  a  surprised  inclination  of  the  head 
towards  my  aimt,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  good  opinion ; 
then,  took  up  the  thread  he  had  relinquished. 

"  When  my  Em'ly  took  flight,"  he  said,  in  stem  wrath  for 
the  moment,  ''from  the  house  wheer  she  was  made  a  prisoner 
by  that  theer  spotted  snake  as  Mas'r  Davy  see, — and  his 
story 's  trew,  and  may  God  confound  him !— fihe  took  flight 
in  the  night.  It  was  a  dark  night,  with  a  many  stars  a 
shining.  She  was  wild.  She  ran  along  the  sea  beach, 
believing  the  old  boat  was  theer ;  and  calling  out  to  us  to 
turn  away  our  faces,  for  she  was  a  coming  by.  She  heerd 
herself  a  crying  out,  like  as  if  it  was  another  person ;  and  cut 
herself  on  them  sbarp-pinted  stones  and  rocks,  and  fait  it 
no  more  than  if  she  had  been  rock  herself.  Ever  so  fur  she 
run,  and  there  was  fire  afore  her  eyes  and  roarings  in  her  ears. 
Of  a  sudden — or  so  she  thowt,  you  unnerstand — ^the  day 
broke,  wet  and  windy,  and  she  was  lying  b'low  a  heap  of 
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stone  upon  the  ahore,  and  a  woman  was  a  speaking  to  her, 
saying,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  what  was  it  as  had 
gone  so  much  amiss  ?  ^* 

He  saw  everything  he  related.  It  passed  before  him,  as 
he  spoke,  so  viyidly,  that,  in  the  intensify  of  his  earnestness- 
he  presented  what  he  described  to  me,  with  greater  distinct- 
ness than  I  can  express.  I  can  hardly  belieye,  writing  now 
long  afterwards,  but  that  I  was  actually  present  in  these 
scenes ;  they  are  impressed  upon  me  with  sudi  an  astonishing 
air  of  fidelify. 

"As  Emly's  eyes — ^which  was  heavy — see  this  woman 
better,"  Mr.  Pe^^otfy  went  on,  "  she  know'd  as  she  was  one 
of  them  as  she  had  often  talked  to  on  the  beach.  Fur,  though 
she  had  run  (as  I  have  said)  ever  so  fiir  in  the  night,  she 
had  oftentimes  wandered  long  ways,  partly  afoot,  partly  in 
boats  and  carriages,  and  knoVd  all  IJiat  country,  long  the 
coast,  nules  and  miles.  She  hadn't  no  children  of  her  own, 
this  woman,  being  a  young  wife ;  but  she  was  a  looking  to 
have  one  ^ore  long.  And  may  my  prayers  go  up  to  Heaven 
that  'twill  be  a  happiness  to  her,  and  a  comfort,  and  a  honor,, 
all  her  life  !  May  it  love  her  and  be  dootiful  to  her,  in  her 
old  age ;  helpful  of  her  at  the  last ;  a  Angel  to  her  heer,  and 
heerafter ! " 

"  Amen ! "  said  my  aunt. 

"  She  had  been  summat  timorous  and  down,''  said  Mr. 
P^gotfy,  "and  had  sat,  at  first,  a  little  way  off,  at  her 
gpimung,  or  such  work  as  it  was,  when  Emly  talked  to  the 
ddldren.  But  Em'ly  had  took  notice  of  her,  and  had  gone 
and  spoke  to .  her ;  and  as  the  young  woman  was  partial  to 
the  children  herself,  they  had  soon  made  Mends.  Sermuchser^ 
that  when  Em'ly  went  that  way,  she  always  giv  Emly  flowers. 
.This  was  her  as  now  asked  what  it  was  that  had  gone  so 
much  amiss.  Em'ly  told  her,  and  she — ^took  her  home. 
She  did  indeed.  She  took  her  home,"  said  Mr.  Peggotfy, 
covering  his  face. 

He  was  more  affected  by  this  act  of  kindness,  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him  affected  by  anything  since  the  night  she  went 
away.     My  aunt  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  him. 

"  It  was  a  little  cottage,  you  may  suppose,"  he  said, 
presently,  "  but  she  found  space  for  Emly  in  it, — her  husband 
was  away  at  sea, — and  she  kep  it  secret,  and  prevailed  upon 
such  noi^nuours  as  she  had  (^they  wa3  not  many  near)  to  keep 
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it  secret  too.  Em'ly  was  took  bad  with  fever,  and  what 
is  very  straoge  to  me  is, — maybe  'tis  not  so  strange  to 
scholars, — the  language  of  that  country  went  out  of  her  head^ 
and  she  could  only  speak  her  own,  that  no  one  unnerstood. 
She  recollects,  as  if  she  had  dreamed  it  that  she  lay 
there,  always  a  talking  her  own  tongue,  always  believing  as 
the  old  boat  was  round  the  next  pint  in  the  bay,  and  b^gii^ 
and  imploring  of  'em  to  send  theer  and  tell  how  she  was 
dying,  and  bring  back  a  message  of  forgiveness,  if  it  was  oii*y 
a  wured.  A'most  the  whole  time,  she  thowt, — ^now,  that 
him  as  I  made  mention  on  just  now  was  lurkiog  for  her 
imnemeath  the  winder :  now  that  him  as  had  brought  her 
to  this  was  in  the  room, — and  cried  to  the  good  young  woman 
not  to  give  her  up,  and  know'd  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
couldn't  unnerstand,  and  dreaded  that  she  must  be  took  away. 
Likewise  the  fire  was  afore  her  eyes,  and  the  roaringe  in  her 
ears ;  and  there  was  no  to-day,  nor  yesterday,  nor  yet  to- 
morrow ;  but  everything  in  her  life  as  ever  had  been.  Off  as 
ever  ooxdd  be,  and  everything  as  never  had  been,  and  as 
never  could  be,  was  a  crowding  on  her  all  at  onoe,  and 
nothing  clear  nor  welcome,  and  yet  she  sang  and  laughed 
about  it!  How  long  this  lasted,  I  doen't  know;  bat  then 
there  come  a  sleep ;  and  in  that  sleep,  from  being  a  many 
times  stronger  than  her  own  self,  she  fell  into  the  weaJmees 
of  the  littlest  child." 

Here  he  stopped,  as  if  for  relief  from  the  terrors  of  his  own 
description.  After  being  silent  for  a  few  moments,  he  pursaed 
his  story. 

''It  was  a  pleasant  artemoon  when  she  awoke;  and  90 
quiet,  that  there  wam't  a  sound  but  the  rippling  of  that  blue 
sea  without  a  tide,  upon  the  shore.  It  was  her  belied^  at  first, 
that  she  was  at  home  upon  a  Sunday  morning ;  bat,  the  vine 
leaves  as  she  see  at  the  winder,  and  the  hiUs  beyond,  wara*t 
home,  and  contradicted  of  her.  Then,  come  in  her  friend,  to 
watch  alongside  of  her  bed ;  and  then  she  know'd  aa  the  old 
boat  wam't  round  that  next  pint  in  the  bay  no  more,  but  was 
j^  off ;  and  know'd  where  she  was,  and  why ;  and  broke  cot  a 
crying  on  that  good  young  woman's  bosom,  wheer  I  hope  her 
baby  is  a  lying  now,  a  cheering  of  her  witii-  its  pretty  eyes !  '■ 

He  could  not  speak  of  this  good  friend  of  Elniiy's  wititocrt  a 
flow  of  tears.  It  was  in  vain  to  try.  He  bxok^  down  again, 
endeavoring  to  bless  her ! 
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"That  done  my  Em'ly  good,"  he  resumed,  after  such 
amotion  as  I  could  not  behold  without  sharing  in ;  and  as  to 
my  aunt,  she  wept  with  all  her  heart;  ''that  done  Emly 
good,  and  she  begun  to  mend.  But,  the  language  of  that 
country  was  quite  gone  fix>m  her,  and  she  was  forced  to  make 
sig^.  So  she  went  on,  getting  better  from  day  to  day,  slow, 
but  sure,  and  trying  to  leam  the  names  of  common  things — 
names  as  she  seemed  never  to  have  heerd  in  all  her  life — ^tUl 
one  evening  come,  when  she  was  a  setting  at  her  window, 
looking  at  a  little  girl  at  play  upon  the  beach.  And  of  a 
sudden  this  child  held  out  her  haad,  and  said,  what  would  be 
in  English,  *  Fisherman's  daughter,  here 's  a  shell ! ' — ^for 
you  are  to  unnerstand  that  they  used  at  first  to  call  her 
'  Pretty  lady,'  as  the  general  way  in  that  country  is,  and  that 
she  had  taught  'em  to  call  her  'Fisherman's  daughter' 
instead.  The  child  says  of  a  sudden,  '  Fisherman's  daughter, 
here's  a  shell!'  Then  Em'ly  umierstands  her;  and  she 
answers,  bursting  out  a  crying ;  and  it  all  comes  back ! 

"When  Em'ly  got  strong  again,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  after 
another  short  interval  of  silence,  "  she  cast  about  to  leave  that 
good  young  creetur,  and  get  to  her  own  country.  The  husband 
was  come  home,  then ;  and  the  two  together  put  her  aboard  a 
small  trader  boimd  to  Leghorn,  and  from  that  to  France. 
She  had  a  little  money,  but  it  was  less  than  little  as  they 
would  take  for  all  they  done.  I  'm  a'most  glad  on  it,  though 
they  was  so  poor  !  What  they  done,  is  laid  up  wheer  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  wheer  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal.  Mas'r  Davy,  it  'U  outlast  all  the  treasure 
in  the  wureld. 

"Em'ly  got  to  France,  and  took  service  to  wait  on 
travdlling  ladies  at  a  inn  in  the  port.  Theer,  theer  come, 
one  day,  that  snake. — Let  him  never  come  nigh  me.  I  doen't 
know  what  hurt  I  might  do  him ! — Soon  as  she  see  him, 
without  him  seeing  her,  all  her  fear  and  wildness  retained 
upon  her,  and  she  fled  afore  the  veiy  breath  he  draw'd.  She 
come  to  England,  and  was  set  ashore  at  Dover. 

"  I  doen't  know,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '*  for  sure,  when  her 
'art  begun  to  fail  her ;  but  all  tiie  way  to  England  she  had 
thowt  to  come  to  her  dear  home.  Soon  as  she  got  to  England 
she  tamed  her  iajce  toVrds  it.  But,  fear  of  not  being  fbrgiv, 
fear  of  being  puited  at,  fear  of  some  of  us  being  dead  along  of 
.  her,  fear  of  many  things,  turned  her  from  it,  kiender  by  force. 
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upon  the  roa4 :  '  Unde^  unde/  she  says  to  me,  '  the  fear  of 
not  being  worthy  to  do,  what  my  torn  and  bleeding  breast  so 
longed  to  do,  was  the  most  Mght'ning  fear  of  all !  I  turned 
back,  when  my  'art  was  full  of  prayers  that  I  might  crawl  to 
the  old  doorstep,  in  the  night,  kiss  it,  lay  my  wicked  face 
upon  it,  and  theer  be  found  dead  in  the  morning.' 

*'  She  come,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  dropping  his  Toice  to  an 
awe-stricken  whisper,  ''  to  London.  She — as  had  never  seen 
it  in  her  life — alone — ^without  a  penny — young — so  pretty — 
come  to  London.  A'most  the  moment  as  she  lighted  hear,  all 
so  desolate,  she  found  (as  she  beHeved)  a  Mend ;  a  decent 
woman  as  spoke  to  her  about  the  needle-work  as  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  do,  about  finding  plenty  of  it  iai  her,  about  a 
lodging  for  the  night,  and  making  secret  inquiration  concern- 
ing of  me  and  all  at  home,  to-morrow.  When  my  chOd,''  he 
said  aloud,  and  with  an  energy  of  gratitude  that  shook  him 
from  head  to  foot,  '^  stood  upon  the  brink  of  more  than  I  can 
say  or  think  on — Martha,  trew  to  her  promise,  saved  hear ! " 

I  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Mas'r  Davy ! ''  he  said,  griping  my  hand  in  that  strong 
hand  of  his,  "  it  was  you  as  first  made  mention  of  her  to  me. 
I  thankee,  sir!  She  was  amest.  She  had  know'd  of  h^ 
bitter  knowledge  wheer  to  watch  and  what  to  do.  She  had 
done  it.  And  the  Lord  was  above  all !  She  come,  white  and 
hurried,  upon  Em'ly  in  her  sleep.  She  says  to  her,  *  Rise  up 
from  worse  than  death,  and  come  with  me ! '  Them  belong- 
ing to  the  house  would  have  stopped  her,  but  they  might  as 
soon  have  stopped  the  sea.  '  Stand  away  fix)m  me,'  she  says, 
'  I  am  a  ghost  that  calls  her  fix)m  beside  her  open  grave ! ' 
She  told  Em'ly  she  had  seen  me,  and  know'd  I  loved  her,  and 
forgiv  her.  She  wrapped  her,  hasty,  in  her  clothes.  She 
took  her,  faint  and  trembling,  on  her  arm.  She  heeded  no 
more  what  they  said,  than  if  she  had  had  no  ears.  She 
walked  among  'em  with  my  chUd,  minding  only  her;  and 
brought  her  safe  out,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  from  that  black 
pit  of  ruin ! 

"  She  attended  on  Em'ly,"  •  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  who  had 
released  my  hand,  and  put  his  own  hand  on  his  heaving 
chest ;  **  she  attended  to  my  Em'ly,  lying  wearied  out»  and 
wandering  betwixt  whiles,  till  late  next  day.  Then  she  went 
in  search  of  me ;  then  in  search  of  you,  Mas'r  Davy.  She 
didn't  tell  Em'ly  what  she  come  out  fur,  lest  her  'art  should 
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£eu1,  and  she  should  think  of  hiding  of  herself.  How  the 
cruel  lady  know'd  of  her  being  theer,  I  can't  say.  Whether 
h^m  as  I  have  spoke  so  much  of,  chanced  to  see  'em  going 
theer,  or  whether  (which  is  most  like  to  my  thinking)  he  had 
heerd  it  from  the  woman,  I  doen't  greatly  ask  myself.  -  My 
mece  is  found. 

"All  night  long,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "we  have  been 
together,  Emly  and  me.  Tis  little  (considering  the  time)  as 
she  has  said,  in  wureds,  through  them  broken-hearted  tears ; 
'tis  less  as  I  have  seen  of  her  de^  face,  as  grow'd  into  a 
woman's  at  my  hearth.  But,  all  night  long,  her  arms  has 
been  about  my  neck ;  and  her  head  was  laid  heer ;  and  we 
knows  full  well,  as  we  can  put  our  trust  in  one  another  ever 
more." 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  his  hand  upon  the  table  rested 
there  in  perfect  repose,  with  a  resolution  in  it  that  might 
have  conquered  Hons. 

"  It  was  a  gleam  of  light  upon  me,  Trot,"  said  my  aimt, 
drying  her  eyes,  "  when  I  formed  the  resolution  of  being  god- 
mother to  your  sister  Betsey  Trotwood,  who  disappointed  me ; 
but,  next  to  that,  hardly  anything  would  have  given  me 
greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  godmother  to  that  good  young 
creature's  baby !  " 

Mr.  Peggotty  nodded  his  imderstanding  of  my  atmt's  feel- 
ings, but  could  not  trust  himself  with  any  verbal  reference  to 
the  subject  of  her  commendation.  We  all  remained  silent, 
and  occupied  with  our  own  reflections  (my  aunt  drying  her 
eyes,  and  now  sobbing  convulsively,  and  now  laughing  and 
calling  herself  a  fool) ;  imtil  I  spoke. 

"You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,"  said  I  to  Mr. 
Peggotty,  "  as  to  the  future,  good  friend  ?  I  need  scarcely 
ask  you." 

"Quite,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned;  "and  told  Em'ly, 
Theer' s  mighty  coimtries,  fur  form  heer.  Our  future  life  lays 
over  the  sea." 

"  They  will  emigrate  together,  aunt,"  said  I. 

"  Yes ! "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  hopeM  smile.  "  No 
one  can't  reproach  my  darling  in  Australia.  We  will  begin  a 
new  life  over  theer ! " 

I  asked  him  if  he  yet  proposed  to  himself  any  time  for 
going  away. 

"  I  was  down  at  the  Docks  early  this  motning,  sir,"  he 
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returned,  ^'  to  get  informatioii  concemiiig  of  them  ships.  In 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months  from  now,  there'll  be  one 
sailing — I  see  her  this  morning — went  aboard — and  we  shall 
take  onr  passi^  in  her.'' 

''  Quite  alone  ?  "  I  ask^d. 

*'  Ay,  Mas'r  Davy ! "  he  returned.  "  My  sister,  you  see, 
she's  that  fond  of  you  and  youm,  and  that  accustomed  to 
think  on'y  of  her  own  country,  that  it  wouldn't  be  hardly  fair 
to  let  her  go.  Beaides  which,  theer  's  one  she  has  in  chai^, 
Mas'r  DaTy,  as  doen't  ought  to  be  forgot." 

"  Poor  Ham ! "  said  I. 

"  My  good  sister  takes  care  of  his  house,  you  see,  ma'am, 
and  he  takes  kindly  to  her,"  Mr.  Peggotty  explained  for  my 
aunt's  better  information.  "  He  '11  set  and  taUc  to  her,  with 
a  calm  spirit,  wen  it 's  like  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  open 
his  Hps  to  another.  Poor  feUow ! "  said  Mr.  P^;gotty,  g^olHTig 
his  head,  ^^  theer 's  not  so  much  left  him,  that  he  could  spare 
the  little  as  he  has ! '' 

"And  Mrs.  Ghxaimidge?"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  We  had  a  mort  of  con-sideration,  I  do  tell  you," 
retained  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  perplexed  look  which  gradu- 
ally cleared  as  he  went  on,  '^  concerning  of  Missis  Gummidge. 
You  see,  wen  Missis  Gummidge  falls  a  thinking  of  the  old  'un, 
she  an't  what  you  may  call  good  company.  Betwixt  you  and 
me,  Mas'r  Dary — ^and  you,  ma'am — ^wen  Mrs.  Gummidge  takes 
to  wimicking," — our  did  ooimty  word  for  .crying, — "  she's  liable 
to  be  considered  to  be,  by  them  as  didn't  know  the  old  'nn, 
peeTish-like.  Now  I  did  know  the  old  'un,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
''and  I  know'd  his  merits,  so  I  unnerstan'  her;  but 'tan't 
entirely  so,  you  see,  with  others — ^nat'rally  can't  be !  " 

My  aunt  and  I  both  acquiesced. 

"Wheerby,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "my  sister  might — I 
doen't  say  she  would,  but  might — ^find  Missis  Gummidge  gi^e 
her  a  leetle  trouble  now-and-again.  Theer^  'tan't  my  indben- 
tions  to  moor  Missis  Gummidge  'long  with  them,  but  to  find 
a  Beein'  fur  her  wheer  she  can  fisherate  fiir  herself."  (A 
Beein'  signifies,  in  that  dialect,  a  home,  and  to  fisherate  is  to 
provide.)  "Fur  which  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "I 
means  to  make  her  a  'lowance  afore  I  go,  as  'U  leave  her  pretty 
comfort'ble.  She 's  the  ^dthfiillest  of  creeturs.  'Tan't  to  be 
expected,  of  course,  at  her  time  of  life,  and  being  lone  and  lorn, 
as  the  good  old  Mawther  is  to  be  knocked  about  aboardshifv 
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and  in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  a  nerw  and  foivaway  oonntiy. 
So  that 's  what  I  'm  a  going  to  do  with  her.*^ 

He  forgot  nobody.  He  thought  of 'ev^nybody's  claims  and 
strivings,  but  his  own. 

"  Em'ly,"  he  continued,  "will  keep  along  with  me — poor 
child,  she 's  sore  m  need  of  peace  and  rest  I— ^imtil  such  time 
as  we  goes  upon  our  voyage.  She  '11  work  at  them  clothes, 
as  must  be  made ;  end  I  hope  her  troubles^will  ibegin  to  seem 
longer  ago  than  they  was,  wen  she  findshsrseilf  onoe  more  by 
her  rough  but  loving  unde." 

My  aunt  nodded  coofinnation  of  this  hxxpe,  and  imparted 
great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"Theer's  one  thing  furder,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  he, putting 
his  hand  in  his  breast-poeket,  and  gntfefy  taking  out  tiie 
little  paper  bundle  I  had  seen  before,  which  he  unrolled  on 
the  table.  "  Theer  's  these  heer  bank-notes— jftfty  flound,  and 
ten.  To  them  I  wish  to  add  the  money  assher  come  8(ra>y  with. 
I  'v«  asked  her  about  that  (but  not  svjdng  why),  «nd  have 
added  of  it  up.  I  an't  a  scholar.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
see  how  ^tis?" 

He  handed  me,  apoLogetieally  for  hisHsaholarship,  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  observed  me  while  I  looked  it  over.  It  was  quite 
right. 

*'  Thankee,  sir,"  he  said,  taking  it  back.  '*  TtoB  iboney^  if 
you  doen't  see  objections,  Mas'r  Davy,  I  shaEput  up  jest dfore 
I  go,  in  a  cover  directed  to  him ;  and  pat  that  up  in  uiother 
directed  to  his  mother.  I  shall  tell  her,  in  no  more  wUDrads 
than  I  speak  to  you,  what  it 's  the  piiee  en ;  and  that  >  I  'm 
gone,  and  past  receiving  of  it  back." 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  would  »berrig^t  to  do  so — &at 
I  was  thoron^bly  convinced  it  would  :be,  since  he  felt  it  to 
be  right. 

**  I  said  that  theer  was  on'y  one  thing  IknnAer,"  he  proceeded 

with  a  grave  smile,  when  he  had  made  up  his  little  btmdle 

again,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket;  "but  llieer  was  two.     I 

wam't  sure  in  my  mind,  wen  I  come  out  (this  morning,  as  I 

could  go  and  break  to  Ham,  of  my  own  iself,  what  had  •  ao 

thankftilly  happened.     So  I  writ  a  letter  -vvfhile  I  was  out,  and 

put  it  in  the  post^ffioe,  telling  of  ?em  -how  all  was  aa'tis; 

and  that  I  should  come  down  to^mocrow  to  unload  my  mind 

of  what  little  needs  a  doing  of  down  theer,  and,  most^like, 

take  my  &rewell  leave  of  Yarmouth." 

x2 
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^*  And  do  you  wish  me  to  go  with  you  ?  "  said  I^  seeing'  that 
he  left  something  unsaid. 

"If  you  could  do  me  that  kind  favor,  fiias'T  Davy," 
he  replied,  "  I  know  the  sight  on  you  would  cheer  'em  i^ 
a  bit." 

My  little  Dora  being  in  good  spirits,  and  very  desirous 
that  I  should  go — as  I  found  on  talking  it  oyer  with  her — I 
readily  pledged  myself  to  accompany  him  in  accordance  with 
his  widi.  Next  morning  consequently,  we  were  on  the 
Yarmouth  coach,  and  again  travelling  over  the  old  groimd. 

As  we  passed  along  the  familiar  street  at  night — Mr.  Peg- 
gotty,  in  despite  of  all  my  remonstrances,  carrying  my  bag — 
I  glanced  into  Omer  and  Joram's  shop,  and  saw  my  old  Mend 
Mr.  Omer  there,  smoking  his  pipe.  I  felt  reluctant  to  be 
present,  when  Mr.  Peggotty  first  met  his  sister  and  Ham;  and 
made  Mr.  Omer  my  excuse  for  lingering  behind. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Omer  after  this  long  time  ?  "  said  I,  going  in. 

He  fanned  away  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  that  he  might  get 
a  better  view  of  me,  and  soon  recognised  me  with  great 
delight. 

'^I  should  get  up,  sir,  to  acknowledge  such  an  honor  as 
this  visit,''  said  he,  ''  only  my  limbs  axe  rather  out  of  sorts, 
and  I  am  wheeled  about.  With  the  exception  of  my  limbs 
and  my  breath,  hows'ever,  I  am  as  hearty  as  a  man  can  be, 
I'm  thankful  to  say."  • 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  contented  looks  and  his  good 
spirits,  and  saw,  now,  that  his  easy  chair  went  on  wheels. 

"  It 's  an  ingenious  thing,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  inquired,  following 
the  direction  of  my  glance,  and  polishing  the  elbow  with  his 
arm.  "  It  runs  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  tracks  as  true  as  a 
mail-coach.  Bless  you,  my  little  Minnie — ^my  grand-daughter 
you  know,  Minnie's  child — ^puts  her  little  strength  against  the 
back,  gives  it  a  shove,  and  away  we  go,  as  clever  and  mem* 
as  ever  you  see  anything !  And  I  tell  you  what — it's  a  most 
uncommon  chair  to  smoke  a  pipe  in." 

I  never  saw  such  a  good  old  fellow  to  make  the  best  of  a 
thing,  and  find  out  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  Mr.  Omer.  He 
was  as  radiant,  as  if  his  chair,  his  asthma,  and  the  failure  of 
his  limbs,  were  the  various  branches  of  a  great  invention  for 
enhancing  the  luxury  of  a  pipe. 

"I  see  more  of  the  world,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Mr. 
Omer,  '*  in  this  chair,  than  ever  I  see  out  of  it.     You  'd  be 
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surprised  at  the  number  of  people  that  looks  in  of  a  day  to 
have  a  chat.  You  really  would !  There 's  twice  as  much  in 
the  newspaper,  since  I  'ye  taken  to  this  chair,  as  there  used  to 
be.  As  to  general  reading,  dear  me,  what  a  lot  of  it  I  do  get 
through !  That 's  what  I  feel  so  strong,  you  know !  If  it  had 
been  my  eyes,  what  should  I  have  done  ?  If  it  had  been  my 
ears,  what  should  I  have  done  ?  Being  my  limbs,  what  does 
it  signify?  Why,  my  limbs  only  made  my  breath  shorter 
when  I  used  'em.  jAiid  now,  if  I  want  to  go  out  into  the 
street  or  down  to  the  sands,  I  'ye  only  got  to  call  Dick,  Joram's 
youngest  'prentice,  and  away  I  go  in  my  own  carriage,  like 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

He  half  suffocated  himself  with  laughing  here. 

"  Lord  bless  you ! "  said  Mr.  Omer,  resuming  his  pipe,  "  a 
man  must  take  the  fat  with  the  lean ;  that 's  what  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  in  this  life.  Joram  does  a  fine  business. 
Ex-ceUent  business ! " 

''  I  am  yery  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I. 

**I  knew  you  would  be,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "And  Joram 
and  Minnie  are  like  valentines.  What  more  can  a  man 
expect  ?     What's  his  limbs  to  that  I " 

"Rift  supreme  contempt  for  his  own  limbs,  as  he  sat  smoking, 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  oddities  I  have  ever  encoimtered. 

"  And  since  I  've  took  to  general  reading,  you  've  took  to 
general  writing,  eh,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Omer,  surveying  me 
admiringly.  "What  a  lovely  work  that  was  of  yours! 
What  expressions  in  it !  I  read  it  every  word— every  word. 
And  as  to  feeling  sleepy !     Not  at  all ! " 

I  laughingly  expressed  my  satisfeu^on,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  thought  this  association  of  ideas  significant. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  and  honor  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  "  that 
when  I  lay  thai  book  upon  the  table,  and  look  at  it  outside ; 
compact  in  three  separate  and  indiwidual  woUumes — one,  two, 
three ;  I  am  as  proud  as  Punch  to  think  that  I  once  had  the 
honor  of  being  connected  with  your  family.  And  dear  me, 
it 's  a  long  time  ago,  now,  ain't  it  ?  Over  at  Blunderstone. 
With  a  pretty  little  party  laid  along  with  the  other  party. 
And  you  quite  a  small  party  then,  yourself.     Dear,  dear ! " 

I  changed  the  subject  by  referring  to  Emily.  After 
assuring  him  that  I  did  not  forget  how  interested  he  had 
always  been  in  her,  and  how  kindly  he  had  always  treated  her, 
T  gave  him  a  general  accoxmt  of  her  restoration  to  her  uncle 
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by  tlie  aid  of  Martha;  which  I  knew  would  please  the  old 
maa.  He  '  listened  with  the  utmoat  attention,  and  said, 
feelingly,  when  I  had  done : 

"  I  am  rejoioed  at  it,  sir !  It 's  the  beet  news  I  have  heard 
for  many  a  day.  Dear,  dear,  dear !  And  what 's  going  to 
be  undertook  for  that  unfortunate  young  woman,  Martha, 
now  ?  " 

''  You  toaoh  a  point  that  my  thoughts  have  been  dwdhsg 
on  since  yesterday,"  said  I,  ''  but  on  which  I  can  give  you  no 
information  yet,  Mr.  Omer.  Mr.  Peggotty  has  not  alluded  to 
iij  and  I  have  a  delicacy  in  doing  so.  I  am  sure  he  has  not 
forgotten  it.  He  forgets  nothing  that  is  disinterested  and 
good." 

'^  Because  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  taking  himself  np, 
where  he  had  left  off,  '^  whatever  is  done,  I  should  wish  to  be 
a  member  o£  Put  me  down  for  an3rthing  you  may  consider 
right,  and  let  me  know.  I  never  coidd  think  the  girl  all  bad 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  she's  not.  So  will  my  daughter 
Miiiiii&  be^  Young  •  women  are  contradictory  creatures  in 
soaae  things^-har  mother  was  just  the  same  as  her — ^but  their 
hearts  are  soft  and  kind.  It 's  all  show  with  Minnie,  about 
Martlm.  Why  she  should  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any 
show,  I  don't  Tmdvrtake  to  tell  you.  But  it 's  all  show,  bless 
yon.  She'd  do  her  any  kindness  in  privaiov  So,  put  me 
down;  &r  whateTer  you  may  consider  right,  will  you  be  so 
good  ?  and  drop  me  a  line  where  to  forward  it.  Dear  me ! " 
said  Mr.  Omev,  ^'  when  a  man  is  drawing  on  to  a  time  of  lif?, 
where  the  two  ends  of  life  meet;  when  he  finds  himself 
however  hearty  he  is,  being  wheeled  about  for  the  second  time, 
in  a  speeches  of  go-cart ;  he  should  be  over-rejoiced  to  do  a 
kindness  if  he  can.  He  wants  plenty.  And  I  don't  speak  of 
myself,  particular,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  ''because  sir,  the  way  I 
look  at  it  is,  thaiwe  are  all  drawing  on  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  whatever  age  we  are,  on  account  of  time  never  standing 
still  for  a  single  moment.  So  let  us  always  do  a  kindness,  and 
be  over-rejoiced.     To  be  sure !  " 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  put  it  on  a  ledge 
in  the  back  of  his  chair,  expressly  made  for  ite  reo^tion. 

"  There 's  Em'ly's  cousin,  him  that  she  was  to  have  been 
iii&nsitd  to,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  rubbing  his  hands  feebly,  ''as 
fine  aMLow  as  theve  is  in  Yarmouth!  He'll  come  and  talk 
or  read  to  me,  in  the  evening,  for  an  hour  together  some- 
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times.     That 's  a  kiudnessi  I  should  eall  it !     All  his  life 's  a 
kindness." 

*'  I  am  going  to  see  him  now/'  said  I. 

"Are  you?"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "Tell  him  I  was  hearty, 
and  sent  my  respects.  Mimiie  and  Joram  's  at  a  hall.  They 
would  be  as  proud  to  see  you  as  I  am,  if  they  was  at  home. 
Minnie  won't  hardly  go  out  at  aU,  you  see,  '  on  acoount  of 
father,'  as  she  says.  So  I  swore  to-night,  that  if  she  didn't 
go,  I  'd  go  to  bed  at  six.  In  consequence  of  which,"  Mr. 
Omer  shook  himsdf  and  his  chair,  with  laughter  at  the  success 
of  his  deyice,  "  she  and  Joram 's  at  a  ball." 

I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  wished  him  good  night. 

"  Half  a  minute,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  If  you  was  to  go 
without  seeing  my  little  elephant,  you  'd  lose  the  best  of  sights. 
You  never  see  such  a  sight  I'    Minnie ! " 

A  musical  little  voice  answered,  from  somewhere  up-stairs, 
"  I  am  coming,  grandfather ! "  and  a  pretty  little  girl  with 
long,  flaxen,  curling  hair,  soon  came  rimning  into  the  shop. 

"This  is  my  little  elephant,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  fondling 
the  child.     "  Siamese  breed,  sir.     Now,  little  elephant ! " 

The  little  elephant  set  the  door  of  the  parlor  open,  enabling 
me  to  see  that,  in  these  latter  days,  it  was  converted  into  a 
bedroom  for  Mr.  Omer,  who  could  not  be  easily  conveyed  up- 
stairs; and  then  hid  her  pretty  forehead,  and  tumbled  her  long 
hair,  against  the  back  of  Mr.  Omer's  chair. 

"The  elephant  butts,  you  know,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer, 
winking,  "when  he  goes  at  a  object.  Once,  elephant.  Twice. 
Three  times ! " 

At  this  signal,  the  little  elephant,  with  a  dexteriiy  that  was 
next  to  marvellous  in  so  small  an  animal,  whisked  the  chair 
xouxid  with  Mr.  Omer  in  it,  and  rattled  it  off,  peU-mell,  into 
the  parlor,  without  touching  the  doorpost:  Mr.  Omer  in- 
describably enjoying  the  performance,  and  looking  back  at  me 
on  the  road  as  if  it  were  the  triumphant  issue  of  his  life's 
exertions. 

After  a  stroll  about  the  town,  I  went  to  Ham's  house. 
Peggotty  had  now  removed  here  for  good ;  and  had  let  her 
own  house  to  the  successor  of  -Mr.  BeukiB  in  the  carrying 
business,  who  had  paid  her  very  well  for  the  goodwill,  cart, 
and  horse.  I  believe  the  very  same  slow  horse  that  Mr. 
Barkis  drove  was  still  at  work. 

I  found  them  in  the  neat  kitchen,  accompanied  by  Mrs., 
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Gummidge,  who  liad  been  fetched  from  the  old  boat  by  Mr. 
Peggotty  himfielf  .  I  doubt  if  she  ooidd  haye  been  induced  to 
desert  her  post,  by  any  one  else.  He  had  eridently  told  them 
all.  Both  Peggotty  and  Mrs.  Qummidge  had  their  aprons  to 
their  eyes,  and  Ham  had  just  stepped  out  "  to  take  a  turn  on 
the  beach.''  He  presently  came  home,  very  glad  to  see  me ; 
and  I  hope  they  were  all  the  better  for  my  being  there.  We 
spoke,  with  some  approach  to  cheerfolness,  of  Mr.  Peggotfy's 
growing  rich  in  a  new  country,  and  of  the  wonders  he  wonld 
describe  in  his  letters.  We  said  nothing  of  Emily  by  name, 
but  distantly  referred  to  her  more  than  once.  Ham  was  the 
serenest  of  Ihe  party. 

But  Peggotty  told  me,  when  she  lighted  me  to  a  little 
chamber  where  the  Crocodile  book  was  lying  ready  for  me  on 
the  table,  that  he  always  was  the  same.  She  believed  (she 
told  me,  crying)  that  he  was  broken-hearted ;  though  he  was 
as  full  of  courage  as  of  sweetness,  and  worked  harder  and  better 
than  any  boat-bmlder  in  any  yard  in  all  that  part.  There 
were  times,  she  said,  of  an  evening,  when  he  talked  of  their  old 
life  in  the  boat-house;  and  then  he  mentioned  Emily  as  a 
child.     But,  he  never  mentioned  her  as  a  woman. 

I  thought  I  had  read  in  his  face  that  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  me  alone.  I  therefore  resolved  to  put  myself  in  his 
way  next  evening,  as  he  came  home  from  his  work.  Having 
settled  this  with  myself,  I  fell  asleep.  That  night,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  those  many  nights,  the  candle  was  taken  out 
of  the  window,  Mr.  Peggotfy  swung  in  his  old  hammock  in 
the  old  boat,  and  the  wind  murmured  with  the  old  sound 
round  his  head. 

All  next  day,  he  was  occupied  in  disposing  of  his  fishing- 
boat  and  tackle ;  in  packing  up,  and  sending  to  London  by 
waggon,  such  of  his  little  domestic  possessions  as  he  thought 
woiild  be  useful  to  him ;  and  in  parting  with  the  rest,  or 
bestowing  them  on  Mrs.  Gummidge.  She  was  with  him  all 
day.  As  I  had  a  sorrowful  wish  to  see  the  old  place  once 
more,  before  it  was  locked  up,  I  engaged  to  meet  them  there 
in  the  evening.  But  I  so  arranged  it,  as  that  I  should  meet 
Ham  first. 

It  was  easy  to  come  in  his  way,  as  I  knew  where  he  worked. 
I  met  him  at  a  retired  part  of  the  sands  which  I  knew  he 
would  cross,  and  turned  back  with  him,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  speak  to  me  if  he  really  wished.  *  I  had  not  mis- 
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taken  tlie  expression  of  his  face.  We  had  walked  but  a  little 
way  together,  when  he  said,  without  looking  at  me : 

**  Mas'r  Davy,  have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

*^  Only  for  a  moment,  when  she  was  in  a  swoon/'  I  softly 
answered. 

We  walked  a  little  farther,  and  he  said : 

**  Mas*r  Davy,  shall  you  see  her,  d*  ye  think  ?" 

"  It  would  be  too  painful  to  her,  perhaps,*'  said  I. 

"  I  have  thowt  of  that,"  he  repHed.  **  So,  'twould,  sir,  so 
'twould." 

"  But,  Ham,"  idaid  I,  gently,  "  if  there  is  anything  that  I 
coiild  write  to  her,  for  you,  in  case  I  could  not  tell  it;  if 
there  is  anything  you  would  wish  to  make  known  to  her 
through  me ;  I  should  consider  it  a  sacred  trust." 

''I  am  sure  on't.  I  thankee,  sir,  most  kind!  I  think 
iheer  is  something  I  could  wish  said  or  wrote." 

"What  is  it?" 

We  walked  a  little  farther  in  silence,  and  then  he  spoke. 

"  'Tan't  that  I  forgive  her.  'Tan't  that  so  much.  'Tis 
more  as  I  beg  of  her  to  forgive  me,  for  having  pressed  my 
affections  upon  her.  Odd  times,  I  think  that  if  I  hadn't  had 
her  promise  fur  to  many  me,  sir,  she  was  that  trustful  of  me, 
in  a  friendly  way,  that  she'd  have  told  me  what  was 
straggling  in  her  mind,  and  would  have  counseUed  with  me, 
and  I  might  have  saved  her." 

I  pressed  his  hand.     **  Is  that  aU  ?  " 

"Theer's  yet  a  something  else,"  he  returned,  "if  I  can 
say  it,  Mas'r  Davy." 

We  walked  on,  farther  than  we  had  walked  yet,  before  he 
spoke  again.  He  was  not  crying  when  he  made  the  pauses  I 
shall  express  by  lines.  He  was  merely  collecting  himself  to 
speak  very  plainly. 

"  I  loved  her — and  I  love  the  mein'ry  of  her — too  deep- 
to  be  able  to  lead  her  to  believe  of  my  own  self  as  I  'm  a 
happy  man.  I  could  only  be  happy — ^by  forgetting  of  her — 
and  I'm  afeerd  I  couldn't  hardly  bear  as  she  should  be  told  I 
done  that.  But  if  you,  being  so  full  of  learning,  Mas'r  Davy, 
could  think  of  anytiiiing  to  say  as  might  bring  her  to  believe 
I  wasn't  greatly  hurt :  stiU  loving  of  her,  and  mourning  for 
bar:  anything  as  might  bring  her  to  believe  as  I  was  not 
tired  of  my  life,  and  yet  was  hoping  i^  to  see  her  without 
blame,  wheer  the   wicked  cease   frpm   troubling   and   the 
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weary  are  at  rest — anytlung  as  would  ease  her  sorrowful 
mind,  and  yet  not  make  her  think  as  I  could  ever  maxzj,  or 
as  'twas  possible  that  any  one  could  ever  be  to  me  what  ehe 
was — I  i^uld  ask  of  you  to  say  that — ^with  my  prayars  £9r 
her — ^that  was  so  dear." 

I  pressed  his  manly  hand  again,  and  told  him  I  would 
charge  myself  to  do  this  as  well  as  I  could. 

'*  I  thankee,  sir/'  he  answered.  **  Twas  kind  of  you  to 
meet  me.  'Twas  kind  of  you  to  bear  him  company  down. 
Mas'r  Davy,  I  unnerstan'  very  well,  though  my  aunt  will 
come  to  Lon'on  afore  they  sail,  and  they  '11  unite  onoe  more, 
that  I  am  not  like  to  see  him  agen.  I  fare  to  feel  sure  on't. 
We  doen't  say  so,  but  so  'twill  be,  and  better  so.  The  last 
you  see  on  him — the  very  last— will  you  give  him  the 
lovingest  duty  and  thanks  of  the  orphan,  as  he  was  ever  more 
than  a  father  to  ?  " 

This  I  also  promised,  faithfully. 

''  I  thankee  again,  sir,"  he  said,  heartily  ftliAlHng  bands. 
*^  I  know  wheer  you  're  a  going.     Good  bye !  " 

-With  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  as  though  to  explain  to 
me  that  he  could  not  enter  the  old  place,  he  turned  away. 
As  I  looked  after  his  figure,  crossing  the  waste  in  the  moon- 
light, I  saw  him  turn  his  face  towards  a  strip  of  silvery  light 
upon  the  sea,  and  pass  on,  looking  at  it,  until  he  was  a 
shadow  in  the  distance. 

The  door  of  the  boat-house  stood  open  when  I  approached ; 
and,  on  entering,  I  found  it  emptied  of  all  its  furniture, 
saving  one  of  the  old  lockers,  on  which  Mrs.  Gummidge,  with 
a  basket  on  her  knee,  was  seated,  looking  at  Mr.  Peggotty. 
He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  rough  chimney-piece,  and  gased 
upon  a  few  expiring'  embers  in  the  grate;  but  he  raised 
his  head,  hopefully,  on  my  coming  in,  and  spoke  in  a  cheery 
manner. 

''Come,  according  to  promise,  to  bid  farewell  to't,  eh, 
Mas'r  Davy ! "  he  said^  taking  up  the  candle.  "  Bare  enough, 
now,  an't  it  ?  " 

''  Indeed  you  have  made  good  use  of  the  time,"  said  I. 

"  Why  we  have  not  been  idle,  sir.  Missis  Gummidge  has 
worked  like  a — I  doen't  know  what  Missis  Gummidge  an't 
worked  like,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  at  her,  at  a  loss  for 
a  BuiEciently  approving  simile. 

Mrs.  Gummidge,  leaning  on  her  basket  made  no  observaiioiBL 
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"  Theer  *b  thje  very  locker  that  you  used  to  sit  on,  'long 
with  Em'ly ! "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  in  a  whisper.  *'  I  'm  a 
going  to  carry  it  away  with  me,  last  of  all.  ^d  hearts  your 
old  HttiLe  bedroom,  see,  Mas'r  Davy?  Almost  as  bleak  to- 
night, as  'art  oould  wish ! " 

In  truth,  the  wind,  though  it  was  low,  had  a  solemn  sound, 
and  crept  around  the  deserted  house  with  a  whispered  wailing 
that  was  Tery  mournful.  Everything  was  gone,  down  to  the 
little  mirror  with  the  oyster-shell  frame.  I  thought  of 
myself,  lying  here,  when  that  first  great  change  was  being 
wrought  at  home.  I  thought  of  the  blue-eyed  child  who 
had  enchanted  me.  I  thought  of  Steerforth :  and  a  foolish, 
fearful  fancy  came  upon  me  of  his  being  near  at  hand,  and 
liable  to  to  be  met  at  any  turn. 

"  'lis  like  to  be  long,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  in  a  low  voice, 
'*  afore  the  boat  finds  new  tenants.  They  look  upon  .'t  down 
heer,  as  being  unfortunate  now ! " 

''Does  it  belong  to  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood?"  I 
asked. 

"  To  a  mast-makw  up  town,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  ''  I  'm 
a  going  to  give  the  key  to  him  to-night." 

We  looked  into  the  other  little  room,  and  came  back  to 
Mrs.  Ghimmidge,  sitting  on  the  locker,  whom  Mr.  Peggotty, 
putting  the  light  on  the  chimney-piece,  requested  to  rise,  that 
he  might  carry  it  outside  the  door  before  exting^shing  the 
candle. 

"Dan*l,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  suddenly  deserting  her 
basket,  and  clinging  to  his  arm,  "  my  dear  Dan'l,  the  parting 
words  I  speak  in  this  house  is,  I  mustn't  be  leffc  behind. 
Doen't  ye  think  of  leaving  me  behind,  Danl !  Oh,  doen't  ye 
ever  do  it ! " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  taken  aback,  looked  from  Mrs.  Gummidge  to 
me,  and  &om  me  to  Mrs.  Gummidg^e,  as  if  he  had  been 
awakened  from  a  sleep. 

*'  Doen't  ye,  dearest  Dan'l,  doen't  ye ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge, fervently.  "  Take  me  'long  with  you,  Dan'l,  take  me 
'long  with  you  and  Em'ly !  I  'U  be  your  servant,  constant 
and  trew.  If  there 's  slaves  in  them  parts  where  you  're  a 
going',  I  'U  be  bound  to  you  for  one,  and  happy,  but  doen't 
yb  leave  me  behind,  Dan'l,  that 's  a  deary  dear ! " 

*'  My  good  soul,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  shaking  his  head,  "  you 
doen't  know  what  a  long  voyage,  and  what  a  hard  life  'tis ! " 
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"  Yes  I  do,  Dan'l ;  I  can  gtieas ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge. 
**  But  my  parting  words  under  this  roof  is,  I  shall  go  into 
the  house  and  die,  if  I  am  not  took.  I  can  dig,  Dan'l.  I 
can  work.  I  can  live  hard.  I  can  be  loving  and  patient 
now — ^more  than  you  think,  Dan'l,  if  you  'U  on'y  iaj  me. 
I  wouldn't  touch  ^e  lowance,  not  if  I  was  dying  of  want, 
Dan'l  Peggotty ;  but  I  '11  go  with  you  and  Emly,  if  you  '11 
on'y  let  me,  to  the  world's  end !  I  know  how  'tis ;  I  know 
^i^ou  think  that  I  am  lone  and  lorn ;  but  deary  love,  'tan't 
so  no  more !  I  an't  sat  here,  so  long,  a  watdiing,  and  a 
thinking  of  your  trials,  without  some  good  being  done  me. 
Mas'r  Davy,  speak  to  him  for  me ;  I  knows  his  ways,  and 
Em'ly's,  and  I  knows  their  sorrows,  and  can  be  a  comfort  to 
'em,  some  odd  times,  and  labor  for  'em  alius !  Dan'l,  deaiy 
Dan'l,  let  me  go  'long  with  you ! " 

And  Mrs.  Gummidge  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  a 
homely  pathos  and  affection,  in  a  homely  rapture  of  devotion 
and  gratitude,  that  he  well  deserved. 

We  brought  the  loicker  out,  extinguished  the  candle, 
fastened  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  1^  the  old  boat  dose 
shut  up,  a  dark  speck  in  the  cloudy  night.  Next  day,  when 
we  were  returning  to  London  outi^de  the  coach,  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge and  her  basket  were  on  the  seat  behind,  and  Mis. 
Gummidge  was  happy. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

I  ASSIST  AT  AN  BXFLOBION. 

When  the  time  Mr.  Micawber  had  appointed  so  mysteri- 
oualy,  was  within  fonr-and-tweniy  hours  of  being  come,  my 
aunt  and  I  consulted  how  we  should  proceed ;  for  my  aunt 
was  very  unwilling  to  leave  Dora.  Ah !  how  easily  I  carried 
Dora  up  and  down  stairs,  now ! 

We  were  disposed,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Micawber's  stipula- 
tion for  my  aunt's  attendance,  to  arrange  that  she  should  stay 
at  home,  and  be  represented  by  Mr.  Dick  and  me.  In  short, 
we  had  resolved  to  take  this  course,  when  Dora  again  im- 
settled  us  by  declaring  that  she  never  would  forgive  herself, 
and  never  would  forgive  her  bad  boy,  if  my  aunt  remained 
behind  on  any  pretence. 

''  I  won't  speak  to  you,"  said  Dora,  shaking  her  curls  at 
my  aunt.  ''  I  'U  be  disagreeable  !  I  '11  make  Jip  bark  at 
you  all  day.  I  shall  be  sure  that  you  really  are  a  cross  old 
thing,  if  you  don't  go ! " 

"  Tut,  Blossom  !  "  laughed  my  aunt.  "  You  know  you 
can't  do  withoutrme ! " 

'*  Yes,  I  can,"  said  Dora.  "  You  are  no  use  to  me  at  all. 
You  never  run  up  and  down  stairs  for  me,  all  day  long. 
You  never  sit  and  tell  me  stories  about  Doady,  when  his 
shoes  were  worn  out,  and  he  was  covered  with  dust — oh, 
what  a  poor  little  mite  of  a  follow !  You  never  do  anything 
at  all  to  please  me,  do  you,  dear  ?  "  Dora  made  haste  to  kiss 
my  aunt,  and  say,  "  Yes,  you  do !  I  'm  only  joking ! " — lest 
my  aunt  should  think  she  really  meant  it. 

"But,  aunt,"  said  Dora,  coaxingly,  "now  listen.  You 
must  go.  I  shall  tease  you,  till  you  let  me  have  my  own 
way  about  it.  I  shall  lead  my  naughty  boy  such  a  life,  if  he 
don't  make  you  go.  I  shall  make  myself  so  disagreeable — 
and  so  will  Jip !  You  'U  wish  you  had  gone  like  a  good 
thing,  for  ever  and  ever  so  long,  if  you  don't  go.     Besides," 
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said  Dora,  putting  back  her  hair,  and  looking  wonderingly  at 
my  aunt  and  me,  *'  why  shouldn't  you  both  go  ?  I  am.  not 
veiy  ill  indeed.     Am  I  ?  "   . 

**  Why,  what  a  question ! "  cried  my  aunt. 

*'  What  a  fkncy !  "  said  I. 

'^  Yes !  I  know  I  am  a  silly  little  thing ! "  said  Dora, 
slowly  looking  from  one  of  us  to  the  other,  and  then  putting 
up  her  pretty  Hps  to  kiss  us  as  she  lay  upon  her  couch. 
''  Well,  then,  you  must  both  go,  or  I  shall  not  believe  you; 
and  then  I  shall  cry ! " 

I  saw,  in  my  aimt's  fiice  that  she  began  to  give  way  now, 
and  Dora  brightened  again,  as  she  saw  it  too. 

"You'll  come  back  with  so  much  to  tell  me,  that  it'll 
take  at  least  a  week  to  make  me  understand ! "  said  Dora. 
"  Because  I  know  I  shan't  tmderstaad,  for  a  length  of  time,  if 
there 's  any  business  in  it.  And  there 's  sore  to  be  some 
business  in  it !  K  there 's  anything  to  add  up,  besides,  I 
don't  know  when  I  shall  make  it  out ;  and  my  bad  boy  will 
look  90  miserable  all  the  time.  There!  Now  yoa'H  go, 
won't  you  ?  You  '11  only  be  gone  one  night,  and  Jip  will 
take  care  of  me  while  you  are  gone.  Doady  will  cany  me 
up  stairs  before  you  go,  and  I  won't  come  down  again  till 
you  come  back;  and  you  shall  take  Agnes  a  dreadfully 
scolding  letter  from  me  because  she  has  never  been  to  aee 
us!" 

We  agreed,  without  any  more  consultation,  that  we  would 
both  go,  and  that  Dora  was  a  little  Impostor,  who  feigned  to 
be  rather  trnweU,  because  she  liked  to  be  petted.  She  was 
greatly  pleased,  and  very  merry;  and  we  four,  that  is  to  say, 
my  aunt,  Mr.  Dick,  Traddles,  and  I,  went  down  to  Canterbuiy 
by  the  Dover  mail  that  night. 

At  the  hotel,  where  Mr.  Mioawber  had  requested  us  to 
await  him,  which  we  got  into,  with  some  trouble,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  I  found  a  letter,  importing  that  he 
would  appear  in  the  morning  punctually  at  half-past  nine. 
^Vfter  which,  we  went  shivering,  at  that  uncomfortable  hour, 
to  our  respective  beds,  through  various  dose  passages ;  which 
r^melt  as  if  they  had  been  steeped,  for  ages,  in  a  solution  of 
soup  and  stables. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  sauntered  through  the  dear  old 
tranquil  streets,  and  again  mingled  with  the  shadows  of  the 
venerable  gateways  and  churches.     The  rooks  were  sailing 
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about  the  cathedral  towers ;  and  the  towers  themselves,  over- 
looking  many  a  long,  unaltered  mile  of  the  rich,  country  and 
its  pleasant  streams,  were  catting  the  bright  morning  air,  as 
if  there  were  no  such  *  thing  as  change  on  earth.  Yet  the 
bells,  when  they  sounded,  told  me  sorrowfully  of  change  in 
everything ;  told  me  of  tibeir  own  age,  and  my  pretty  Dora's 
youtii ;  and  of  the  many,  never  old,  who  had  lived  and  loved 
and  died,  while  the  reverberations  of  the  bells  had  hummed 
thzough  the  rusly  armour  of  the  Black  Prince  hanging  up 
within,  and,  motes  upon  the  deep  of  Time,  had  lost  themselves 
in  air^  as  drdes  do  in  water. 

I  looked  at  the  old  house  from  the  comer  of  the  street,  but 
did  not  go  nearer  to  it,  lest,  being  observed,  I  might  unwit- 
tingly do  any  harm  to  the  design  I  had  come  to  aid.  The 
early  sun  was  striking  edgewise  on  its  gables  and  lattLoe- 
windows,  touching  them  with  gold^  and  some  beams  of  its  old 
peace  seemed  to  touch  my  heart. 

I  strolled  into  the  country  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
returned  by  the  main  street,  which  in  the  interval  had  shaken 
off  its  last  night's  sleep.  Among  those  who  were  stirring  in 
the  shops,  I  saw  my  ancient  enemy,  the  butcher,  now  advanced 
to  top-boots  and  a  baby,  and  in  business  for  himself.  He 
was  nursing  the  baby,  and  appeared  to  be  a  benignant 
member  of  society. 

We  cJl  became  very  anxious  and  impatient,  when  we  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  As  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  our  restLess  expectation  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  increased.  At  last  we  made  no  more  pretence  of  attending 
to  the  meal,  which,  except  with  Mr.  Dick,  had  been  a  mere 
form  from  the  first ;  but  my  aunt  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  Traddles  sat  upon  the  sofa  affecting  to  read  the  paper 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling ;  and  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
to  give  early  notice  of  Mr.  Micawber's  coming.  Nor  had 
I  long  to  watch,  for,  at  the  ffrst  chime  of  the  half-hour,  he 
appeared  in  the  street. 

**  Here  he  is,"  said  I,  '*  and  not  in  his  legal  attire ! " 

My  aont  tied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  (she  had  come  down 
to  breakfast  in  it),  and  put  on  her  shawl,  as  if  she  were  ready 
for  anything  that  was  resolute  and  uncompromising.  Traddles 
buttoned  his  coat  with  a  determined  air.  Mr.  Dick,  disturbed 
by  these  formidable  appearances,  but  feeling  it  necessary  ta 
imitate  them,  pulled  his  hat,  with  both  hands,  bb  firmly  ovei 
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Ills  ears  as  lie  possibly  could ;  and  instantlj  took  it  off  again, 
to  welcome  Mr.  Micawber. 

'^ Gentlemen,  and  madam/'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "good 
morning !  Mj  dear  sir,"  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  shook  bands  with 
him  violently,  "you  are  extremely  good." 

"Have  you  breakfasted  ?"  said  Mr.  Dick.  "Have  a 
ohop ! '' 

**  Not  for  the  world,  my  good  sir ! "  cried  Mr.  Micawber, 
stopping  him  on  his  way  to  the  bell ;  "  ap;[jbtite  and  myself^ 
Mr.  Dixon,  have  long  been  strangers." 

Mr.  Dixon  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new  name,  and 
appeared  to  think  it  so  very  obliging  in  Mr.  Micawber  to  confer 
it  upon  him,  that  he  shook  hands  with  him  again,  and  laughed 
rather  childishly. 

**  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  "  attention ! " 

Mr.  Dick  recovered  himself,  with  a  blush. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  my  aunt  to  Mr.  Micawber,  as  she  put  on 
her  gloves,  *'we  are  ready  for  Mount  Vesuvius,  or  anything 
•else,  as  soon  as  you  please." 

"Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  "I  trust  you  will 
shortly  witness  an  eruption.  Mr.  Traddles,  I  have  your  per- 
mission, I  believe,  to  mention  here  that  we  have  been  in  com- 
munication together  ?  " 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  to 
whom  I  looked  in  surprise.  "  Mr.  Micawber  has  consulted 
me,  in  reference  to  what  he  has  in  contemplation ;  and  I  have 
advised  him  to  the  best  of  my*  judgment."         * 

"Unless  I  deceive  mysdf,  Mr.  Traddles,"  pursued  Mr. 
Micawber,  "  what  I  contemplate  is  a  disclosure  of  an  important 
nature." 

"  Highly  so,"  said  Traddles. 

"Perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  madam  and  gentle- 
men," said  Mr.  Micawber,  "you  will  do  me  the  favor  to 
submit  yourselves,  for  the  moment,  to  the  direction  of  one, 
who,  however  iinworthy  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  lig^t  but 
as  a  Waif  and  Stray  upon  the  shore  of  human  nature,  is  still 
your  fellow  man,  though  crushed  out  of  his  original  form  by 
individual  errors,  and  the  accumulative  force  of  a  combination 
of  circumstances  ?  " 

"  We  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  Mr.  Micawbeor,"  said 
I,  "  and  will  do  what  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Oopperfield,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  "  your  confi- 
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dence  is  not,  at  the  existing  juncture,  ill-bestowed.  I  would 
beg  to  be  allowed  a  start  of  five  minutes  by  the  clock ;  and 
then  to  receive  the  present  company,  inquiring  for  Miss  Wick- 
field,  at  the  office  of  Wickfield  and  Keep,  whose  Stipendiary 
I  am." 

My  aunt  and  I  looked  at  Traddles,  who  nodded  his 
approval. 

"I  have  no  more,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  "to  say  at 
present." 

With  which,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  he  included  us  all  in 
a  comprehensive  bow,  and  disappeared;  his  manner  being 
extremely  distant,  and  his  face  extremely  pale. 

Traddles  only  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  (with  his  hair 
standing  upright  on  the  top  of  it),  when  I  looked  to  him  for 
an  explanation;  so  I  took  out  my  watch,  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  coimted  off  the  five  minutes.  My  aunt  with  her  own 
watch  in  her  hand  did  the  like.  When  the  time  was  expired, 
Traddles  gave  her  his  arm ;  and  we  all  went  out  together  to 
the  old  house,  without  saying  one  word  on  the  way. 

We  found  Mr.  Micawber  at  his  desk,  in  the  turret  office  on 
the  ground  floor,  either  writing,  or  pretending  to  write,  hard. 
The  large  office-ruler  was  stuck  into  his  waistcoat,  and  was 
not  so  well  concealed  but  that  a  foot  or  more  of  that  instru- 
ment protruded  &^m  his  bosom,  like  a  new  kind  of  shirt-frill. 

As  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  expected  to  speak,  I  said 
aloud: 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  gravely,  '*  I  hope  I 
see  you  well?" 

**  Is  Miss  Wickfield  at  home  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Mr.  Wickfield  is  imweU  in  bed,  sir,  of  a  rheumatic  fever," 
ho  returned;  "but  Miss  Wickfield,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
liappy  to  see  old  friends.    Will  you  walk  in,  sir  ?  " 

He  preceded  us  to  the  dining-room — ^the  first  room  I  had 
entered  in  that  hou^e — and  flinging  open  the  door  of  J^Ir. 
Wickfield*s  former  office,  said,  in  a  sonorous  voice : 

"Miss  Trotwood,  Mr.  David  Coppeifield,  Mr.  Thomas 
Traddles,  and  Mr.  Dixon ! " 

I  had  not  seen  Uriah  Heep  since  the  time  of  the  blow. 
<Dur  visit  astonished  him,  evidently ;  not  the  less,  I  dare  say, 
because  it  astonished  ourselves.  He  did  not  gather  his  e3'C- 
brows  together,  for  he  had  none  worth  mentioning;  but  ho 
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frowned  to  that  degree  that  lie  almost  closed  his  small  eyes, 
while  the  hurried  raising  of  his  grisly  hand  to  his  chin 
betrayed  some  trepidation  or  surprise.  This  was  only  whea 
we  were  in  the  act  of  entering  his  room,  and  when  I  caught  a 
glance  at  him  over  my  annt's  shoulder.  A  moment  after- 
wards, lie  was  as  fawning  and  as  humhle  as  ever. 

**  Well,  I  am  sure/'  he  said.  *'  This  is  indeed  an  unex- 
pected pleasure !  To  have,  as  I  may  say,  all  Mends  round 
Saint  Paul's,  at  once,  is  a  treat  unlooked  for !  Mr.  Copper- 
field,  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  and — ^if  I  may  umbly  ezpreea  self 
60 — ^Mendly  towards  them  as  is  ever  your  Mends,  whsiliQr  or 
not.  Mrs.  Copperfield,  sir,  I  liopeehe  's  getting  on.  We  have 
been  made  quite  uneasy  by  the  poor  accounts  we  havB  had  of 
her  state,  lately,  I  do  assure  you." 

I  felt  ashamed  to  let  him  take  my  hand,  but  I  did  not  know 
yet  what  else  to  do. 

*'  Things  are  changed  in  this  office,  Miss  Trotwood,  ainoe  I 
was  an  umble  cleric,  and  held  your  pony;  ain't  they?"  said 
IJrialx,  with  his  sickliest  smile.  ''But  I  am  not  nlii^ytgoi^^ 
Miss  Trotwood." 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  my  aunt,  "  to  tell  you  the  tratli,  I 
think  you  are  pretty  constant  to  the  promise  of  your  youtli; 
if  that 's  any  satis£6U)tion  to  you." 

''  Thank  you,  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  IJriahi  writhing  in  his 
ungainly  manner,  ''for  your  good  opinion!  Micawber,  tell 
'em  to  let  Miss  Agnes  know — end  mother.  Mother  will  be 
quite  in  a  state,  when  she  sees  the  present  company !  "  said 
Uriah,  setting  chairs. 

"  You  are  not  busy,  Mr.  Heep  ?  "  said  IVaddles,  whose  eye 
the  cunning  red  eye  accidentally  caught,  as  it  at  once  scruti- 
nised and  evaded  us. 

"  No,  Mr.  Traddles,"  replied  Uriah,  resuming  his  official 
seat,  and  squeezing  his  bony  hands,  laid  pahnto  palm  between 
his  bony  knees.  "Not  so  much  as  I  could  wish.  But 
lawyers,  sharks,  and  leeches,  are  not  easily  satisfied,  you 
know !  Not  but  what  myself  and  Micawber  have  oar  hands 
pretty  full  in  general,  on  account  of  Mr.  Wickfield'a  being 
hardly  fit  for  any  occupation,  sir.  But  it 's  a  pleasure  as  ynH 
as  a  duty,  I  am  sure,  to  work  for  him.  You  've  not  been 
intimate  with  Mr.  Wiokfield,  I  think,  Mr.  Traddles  ?  I  believe 
I  've  only  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  once  myself?  " 

"No,   I  have  not  been  intimate  with  Mr.   Wickfield/' 
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retomed  Traddles;  "or  I  might  perhaps  have  waited  on  you 
long  ago,  Mr.  Heep/' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  Ihis  reply,  which  mode 
Uriah  look  at  the  speaker  again,  with  a  very  sinister  and 
suspicions  expression.  But^  seeing  only  Twaddles,  with'  his 
good-natured  face, 'simple  manner,  and  hair  on  end,  he  dis-  • 
missed  it  as  he  replied,  with  a  jerk  of  his  whole  body,  but 
especially  his  throat : 

**I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Traddles.  You  would  have 
admired  him  as  much  as  we  all  do.  His  little  failings  would 
only  have  endeared  him  to  you  the  more.  But  if  you  would  ' 
like  to  hear  my  feUoW'-partner  eloquently  spoken  of,!  should 
refer  you  to  Copperfleld.  The  family  is  a  subject  he's  very 
strong  upon,  if  you  never  heard  him." 

1  was  prevented  from,  disclaiming  the  oompliment  (if  I 
should  have  done  eo,<  in  saay  case),,  by  the  entanmoe  of  Agnes, 
now  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Micawber.  She  was  not  quite  so  self- 
possessed  as  usual,  I  thought ;  and  had  evidently  undergone 
anxieiy  and  fiEitigue.  But  her  earnest  cordiality,  and  her 
quiet  beauty,  shone  with  the  gentler  lustre  for  it. 

I  saw  Uriah  watch  her  while  she  greeted  us ;  and  he  re- 
minded me  of  an  ugly  and  rebdlious-geme  watdiing  a  good 
spirit.'  In  the  meanwhile^  some  slight  s^;n  passed  between 
Mr.  Micawber  and  Traddles ;  and  Traddles,  unobserved  except 
by  me,  went  out. 

"  Don't  wait,  Micawber,"  said  Uriah. 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  his  hand  upon  the  ruler  in  his  breast, 
stood  erect  before  the  door,  most  unmistakeably  contemplating 
one  of  his  feUow-men,  and  that  man  his  employer. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for? '^  said  Uriah.  "Micawber! 
did  you  hear  me  tell  you  not  to  wait  9  " 

"  Yes '  *'  replied  the  immovable  Mr.  Micawber. 

" Then  why  do  you  wait?"  said  Uriah.' 

"  Because  I — ^in  short  choose,"  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  with 
a  burst. 

Uriah's  cheeks  lost  colour,  and  an  unwholesome  paleness, 
still  faintly  tinged  by  his  pervading  red,  overspread  them. 
He  looked  at  Mr.  Micawber  attentively,  with  his  whole  face 
breathing  short  and  quickin  every  fbaturew 

"  You  are  a  dissipated  fellow,  as  all  the  world  knows,"  he 
Kaid,  \idth  an  effort  at  a  smile,  "  and  I  am  a£raid  you  'U  oblige 
Ttie  to  get  rid  of  you.     Go  along !  I  '11  talk  to  you  presently." 

t2 
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''  If  there  is  a  scoundrel  on  this  earth/'  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
suddenly  breaking  out  again  with  the  utmost  yehemenoe, 
**  with  whom  I  haTO  already  talked  too  much,  that  scoundrel's 
name  is — ^Heef  ! " 

Uriah  fell  back,  as  if  he  had  be«n  struck  or  stung. 
Looking  slowly  round  upon  us  with  the  darkest  and  wickedest 
expres^on  that  his  fiEkce  could  wear,  he  said,  in  a  lower  Toice : 

''  Oho !  This  is  a  conspiracy !  You  have  met  here,  by 
appointment!  You  are  plajring  Booty  with  my  derk,  are 
you,  Copperfield  ?  Now,  take  care.  You  '11  make  nothing'  of 
'  this.  We  understand  each  other,  you  and  me.  There 's  no 
love  between  us.  You  were  always  a  puppy  with  a  proud 
stomach,  from  your  first  coming  here ;  and  you  envy  me  my 
rise,  do  you  ?  None  of  your  plots  against  me ;  I  '11  counter- 
plot you !     Micawber,  you  be  off.    I  '11  talk  to  you  presently." 

"  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  **  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  thi» 
fellow,  in  more  respects  than  the  extraordinary  one  of  his 
speaking  the  truth  in  one  particular,  which  assures  me  that  he 
is  brought  to  bay.     Deal  with  him  as  he  deserves ! " 

"  You  are  a  precious  set  of  people,  ain't  you  ?  "  said  Uriah, 
in  the  same  low  voice,  and  breaking  gut  into  a  clanuny  heat» 
which  he  wiped  from  his  forehead,  with  his  long  lean  hand» 
"  to  buy  over  my  derk,  who  is  the  very  scum  of  sociefy, — as 
you  yourself  were,  Copperfield,  you  kaow  it,  before  anyone 
had  charity  on  you, — ^to  defame  me  with  his  hfis  ?  Miss  Trot- 
wood,  you  had  better  stop  this;  or  I'll  stop  your  husband 
shorter  than  will  be  pleasant  to  you.  I  won't  know  your  story 
professionally,  for  nothing,  old  lady !  Miss  Wickfield,  if  yoa 
have  any  love  for  your  father,  you  had  better  not  join  that 
gang.  I  'U  ruin  him,  if  you  do.  Now,  come !  I  have  got 
some  of  you  under  the  harrow.  Think  twice,  before  it  goes 
over  you.  Think  twice,  you,  Micawber,  if  you  don't  want  to 
be  crushed.  I  recommend  you  to  take  yourself  ofi^  and  be 
talked  to  presently,  you  fool!  while  there 's  time  to  retreat. 
Where 's  mother ! "  he  said,  suddenly  appearing  to  notice^ 
with  alarm,  the  absence  of  Traddles,  and  pulling  down  the 
beU-rope.     "  Fine  doings  in  a  person's  own  house ! " 

**  Mrs.  Heep  is  here,  sir,"  said  Traddles,  retumiog  with 
that  worthy  mother  of  a  worthy  son.  ''I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  myself  known  to  her." 

''  Who  are  you  to  make  yourself  known  ?  "  retorted  Uriah* 

And  what  do  you  want  here  ?  " 


« 
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**  I  am  tlie  agent  and  Mend  of  Mr.  Wickfield,  sir/'  said 
Tr addles,  in  a  composed  business-like  way.  "  And  I  have  a 
power  of  attorney  £rom  him  in  my  pocket,  to  act  for  him  in 
all  matters.'' 

**  The  old  ass  has  drunk  himself  into  a  state  of  dotage/' 
said  Uriah,  turning  uglier  than  before,  **  and  it  has  been  got 
finom  him  by  j&aud ! " 

"  Something  has  been  got  from  him  by  &tiud,  I  know," 
returned  Traddles  quietly ;  **  and  so  do  you,  Mr.  Heep.  We 
-will  refer  that  question,  if  you  please,  to  Mr.  Micawber." 

'<  Ury — ! "  Mrs.  Heep  began,  with  an  anxious  gesture. 

"You  hold  your  tongue,  mother,"  he  returned;  *' least 
said,  soonest  mended." 

"  But  my  Uiy— " 

**  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  mother,  and  leave  it  to  me  ?  " 

Though  I  had  long  known  that  his  servility  was  false,  and 
all  his  pretences  knavish  and  hollow,  I  had  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  extent  of  his  hypocrisy,  imtil  I  now  saw  him 
with  his  mask  off.  The  suddenness  with  which  he  dropped  it, 
when  he  perceived  that  it  was  useless  to  him;  the  malice, 
insolence,  and  hatred  he  revealed;  the  leer  with  which  he 
exulted,  even  at  this  moment,  in  the  evil  he  had  done — all 
this  time  being  desperate  too,  and  at  his  wits*  end  for  the 
means  of  getting  the  better  of  us — though  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  experience  I  had  of  him,  at  first  took  even  me  by 
surprise,  who  had  known  him  so  long,  and  disliked  him  so 
heartily. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  look  he  conferred  on  me,  as  he  stood 
eyeing  us,  one  after  another;  for  I  had  always  imderstood 
that  he  hated  me,  and  I  remembered  the  marks  of  my  hand 
upon  his  cheek.  But  when  his  eyes  passed  on  to  Agnes,  and 
I  saw  the  rage  with  which  he  felt  his  power  over  her  slipping 
away,  and  the  exhibition,  in  their  disappointment,  of  the 
odious  passions  that  had  led  him  to  aspire  to  one  whose  virtues 
he  coidd  never  appreciate  or  care  for,  I  was  shocked  by  the 
mere  thought  of  her  having  lived,  an  hour,  within  sight  of 
such  a  man. 

After  some  rubbing  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  some 
looking  at  us  with  those  bad  ^es,  over  his  grisly  fingers,  he 
made  one  more  address  to  me,  hialf  whining,  and  half  abusive. 

"You  think  it  justifiable,  do  you,  Copperfield,  you  who 
pride  yourself  so  much  on  your  honor  and  all  the  rest  of  it« 
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to  sneak  about  my  place,  eaves-dropping  with  my  clerk  ?  If  it 
had  been  me,  I  shouldn't  hare  wondered ;  for  I  don't  make 
myself  out  a  gentleman  (though  I  never  was  in  the  streets 
either,  as  you  were,  according  to  Micawber),  but  being  you  ! 
— And  you  're  not  afraid  of  doing  this,  eii^er  ?  You  don't 
think  at  all  of  what  I  shall  do,  in  return ;  or  of  getting  your- 
self into  trouble  for  conspiracy  and  so  forth?  Veijy  well. 
We  shall  see !  Mr.  What  's-your-name,  you  were  going  to  refer 
some  question  to  Micawber.  There's  your  referee.  Why 
don't  you  make  him  speak  ?     He  has  leamt  his  lesson,  I  see." 

Seeing  that  what  he  said  had  no  effect  on  me  or  any  of  us, 
he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  table  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  one  of  his  splay  feet  twisted  round  the  other  leg,  waiting 
doggedly  for  what  might  follow. 

Mr.  Micawber,  whose  impetuosity  I  had  restrained  thus  far 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  who  had  repeatedly  interposed 
with  the  first  syllable  of  Scoux-drel !  without  getting  to  tlio 
second,  now  burst  forward,  drew  the  ruler  from  his  breast 
(apparently  as  a  defensive  weapon),  and  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  foolscap  document,  folded  in  th^  form  of  a  large 
letter.  Opening  this  packet,  with  his  old  flourish,  and  glancing 
at  the  contents,  as  if  he  cherished  an  artistic  admiration  dT 
their  style  of  composition,  he  began  to  read  as  follows : 

*'  *  Dear  Miss  Trotwood  and  gentlemen '  " 

"  Bless  and  save  the  man ! "  exclaimed  mj  aunt  in  a  low 
voice.  ^^  He  'd  write  letters  by  the  ream,  if  it  was  a  capital 
offence ! " 

Mr.  Micawber,  without  hearing  her,  went  on. 

'^ '  In  appearing  before  you  to  denounce  probably  the  most 
consummate  Villain  that  has  ever  existed,' "  Mr.  Micawber, 
without  looking  off  the  letter,  pointed  the  ruler,  like  a  ghostly 
truncheon,  at  Uriah  Heep,  '"I  ask  no  consideration  for 
myself.  The  victim,  from  my  cradle,  of  pecuniary  liabilities 
to  which  I  have  been  unable  to  respond,  I  have  ever  been  the 
sport  and  toy  of  debasing  drcumstancee.  Ignominy,  Want, 
Despair,  and  Madness,  have,  collectively  or  separately,  been 
the  attendants  of  my  career.'  " 

The  relish  with  which  Mr.  Micawber  described  himself,  as 
a  prey  to  these  dismal  calamities,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  emphasis  with  which  he  read  his  letter ;  and  the  kind  of 
homage  he  rendered  to  it  with  a  roll  of  his  head,  when  he 
thought  he  had  hit  a  sentence  veiy  hard  indeed. 
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'"In  an  accumulation  of  Ignominy,  Want,  Despair,  and ' 
Madness,  I  entered  the  office — or,  as  our  liyely  neighbour  the 
Graul  would  term  it,  the  Bureau — of  the  Firm,  nominally 
conducted  under  the  appellation  of  Wickfield  and — Heef, 
but,  in  reality,  melded  by— Heep,  alone.  Hbep,  and  only 
H££P,  is  the  mainspring  of  that  machine.  Heep,  and  only 
Hebp,  is  the  Forger  and  the  Cheat.'  " 

Uriah,  more  blue  than  white  at  these  words,  made  a  dart 
at  the  letter,  as  if  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a 
perfect  miracle  of  dexterity  or  luck,  caught  his  advancing 
knuckles  with  the  ruler,  and  disabled  his  right  hand.  It 
dropped  at  the  wrist,  as  if  it  were  broken.  -  The  blow  sounded 
as  if  it  had  fallen  on  wood. 

"  The  Devil  take  you ! "  said  Uriah,  writhing  in  a  new 
way  with  pain.     "  I  '11  be  even  with  you." 

"  Approach  me  again,  you— *you — ^you  Heep  of  infamy," 
gaaped  Mr.  Micawber,  **  and  if  your  head  is  human,  I  '11  break 
it.     Come  on,  come  on ! " 

I  think  I  never  saw  anything  more  ridiculous — I  was 
sensible  of  it,  even  at  the  time — than  Mr.  Micawber  making 
'broad-sword  guards  with  the  ruler,  and  cr3ring,  ^*  Come  on  ! " 
while  Traddles  and  I  pushed  him  back  into  a  comer, 
£rom  which,  as  often  as  we  got  him  into  it,  he  persisted  in 
emerging  again. 

His  enemy^  muttering  to  himself,  after  wringing  his 
wounded  hand  for  some  time,  slowly  drew  off  his  neck- 
kerchief  and  bound  it  up ;  then,  held  it  in  his  other  hand,  and 
sat  upon  his  table  with  his  sullen  face  looking  down. 

Mr.  Micawber,  when  he  was  sufBdently  cool,  proceeded 
with  his  letter. 

'< '  The  stipendiary  emoluments  in  consideration  of  which  I 
entered  into  the  service  of — ^Heep,'  "  always  pausing  before 
that  word,  and  uttering  it  with  astonishing  vigour,  "  '  were 
not  defined,  beyond  the  pittance  of  twenty-two  shiUiugs  and 
six  per  week.  The  rest  was  left  contingent  on  the  value  of 
my  professional  exertions;  in  other  and  more  expressive 
words,  on  the  baseness  of  my  nature,  the  cupidity  of  my 
motives,  the  poverty  of  my  family,  the  general  moral  (or 
rather  immoral)  resemblance  between  myself  and — Heep 
Need  I  say,  that  it  soon  became  necessary  for  me  to  solicit 
froia — Heep — ^pecuniary  advances  towards  the  support  of 
Mrs.  Micawber,  and  our  blighted  but  rising  family !     Need 
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I  say  that  this  necessity  had  been  foreseen  by — Heep  ?  Thai 
those  advances  were  secured  by  I  O.  U.'s  and  other  aunilar 
acknowledgments,  known  to  the  legal  institutions  of  this 
country.  And  that  I  thus  became  immeshed  in  the  web  he 
had  spun  for  my  reception  ? '  " 

Mr.  Micawber's  enjoyment  of  his  epistolary  powers,  in 
describing  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  really  seemed  to 
outweigh  any  pain  or  anxieiy  that  the  reality  could  have 
caused  him.     He  read  on  : 

**  *  Then  it  was  that — Heef — ^began  to  favor  me  with  just 
so  much  of  his  confidence,  as  was  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  infernal  business.  Then  it  was  that  I  began,  if  I  may 
60  Shakespearianly  express  myself^  to  dwindle,  peak,  and 
pine.  I  found  that  my  services  were  constantly  called  into 
requisition  for  the  falsification  of  business,  and  the  mystifica- 
tion of  an  individual  whom  I  will  designate  as  Mr.  W.  That 
Mr.  W.  was  imposed  upon,  kept  in  ignorance,  and  deluded, 
in  every  possible  way ;  yet,  that  all  this  while,  the  ruffian — 
Heef — was  professing  unbounded  gratitude  to,  and  un- 
bpunded  Mendship  for,  that  much  abused  gentleman.  This 
was  bad.  enough ;  bud,  as  the  philosophic  Dane  observes,  * 
with  that  universal  applicability  which  distinguishes  the 
illustrious  ornament  of  ihe  Elizabethan  Era,  worse  remuns 
behiad ! '  " 

Mr.  Micawber  was  so  very  much  struck  by  this  happy 
rounding  off  with  a  quotation,  that  he  indulged  himself^  and 
us,  with  a  second  reading  of  the  sentence,  under  pretence  of 
having  lost  his  place. 

*'  *  It  is  not  my  intention,' "  he  continued,  reading  on,  "  'to 
enter  on  a  detailed  list,  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
epistle  (though  it  is  ready  elsewhere),  of  the  various  mal- 
practices of  a  minor  nature,  affecting  the  individual  whom  I 
have  denominated  Mr.  W.,  to  which  I  have  been  a  tacitly 
consenting  party.  My  object,  when  the  contest  within  myself 
between  stipend  and  no  stipend,  baker  and  no  baker,  existence 
and  non-existence,  ceased,  was  to  take  advantage  of  my 
opportunities  to  discover  and  expose  the  major  malpractices 
committed,  to  that  gentleman's  grievous  wrong  and  injuiy, 
by — Heef.  Stimulated  by  the  silent  monitor  within,  and  by 
a  no  less  touching  and  appealing  monitor  without — ^to  whom 
I  wiU  briefly  refer  m  Miss  W. — I  entered  on  a  not  un- 
laborious  task  of  clandestine  investigation,  protracted  now,  to 
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the  best  of  my  knowledge^  information,  and  belief,  over  a  period 
exceeding  twelve  calendar  months.' " 

He  read  this  passage,  as  if  it  were  from  an  Act  of  Parb'a- 
ment ;  and  appeared  majestically  refreshed  by  the  soxmd  of 
the  words. 

** '  My  charges  against — Hbep/  "  he  read  on,  glancing  at 
him,  and  drawing  the  ruler  into  a  convenient  position  under 
his  left  arm,  in  case  of  need,  '*  *  are  as  follows.'  "  •    , 

We  all  held  our  breath,  I  think.    I  am  sure  Uriah  held  his. 

"  '  First,'  "  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  '  When  Mr.  W.'s  faculties 
and  memory  for  business  became,  through  causes  into  which 
it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  for  me  to  enter,  weakened 
and  confused, — ^Heef — designedly  perplexed  and  complicated 
the  whole  of  the  ofiOLcial  transactions.  When  Mr.  W.  was 
least  fit  to  enter  on  business, — Heep  was  always  at  hand  to 
force  him  to  enter  on  it.  He  obtained  Mr.  W.'s  signature 
imder  such  circiunstances  to  documents  of  importance,  re- 
presenting them  to  be  other  documents  of  no  importance.  He 
induced  Mr.  W.  to  empower  him  to  draw  out,  thus,  one 
particular  sum  of  trust-money,  amounting  to  twelve  six 
fourteen,  two,  and  nine,  and  employed  it  to  meet  pretended 
business  charges  and  deficiencies  which  were  either  already 
provided  for,  or  had  never  reaUy  existed.  He  gave  this 
proceeding,  throughout,  the  appearance  of  having  originated 
in  Mr.  W.'s  own  dishonest  intention,  and  of  having  been 
accomplished  by  Mr.  W.'s  own  dishonest  act ;  and  has  used  it, 
ever  since,  to  torture  and  constrain  him. '  " 

**  You  shall  prove  this,  you  Copperfield  !  "  said  Uriah,  with 
a  threatening  shake  of  the  head.     ^'  All  in  good  time ! " 

"Ask — Heep — Mr.  Traddles,  who  lived  in  his  house 
after  him,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  breaking  off  from  the  letter ; 
*' will  you?" 

'*The  fool  himself — and  lives  there  now,"  said  Uriah, 
disdainfully. 

*'Ask — Heep — if  he  ever  kept  a  pocket-book  in  that 
house,"  said  Mr.  Micawber ;  **  will  you  ?  " 

I  saw  Uriah's  lank  hand  stop,  involuntary,  in  the  ccraping 
of  his  chin. 

**  Or  ask  him,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  if  ho  ever  burnt  one 
there  ?  If  he  says  yes,  and  asks  you  where  the  ashes  are, 
refer  him  to  Wilkins  Micawber,  and  he  will  hear  of  something 
not  at  all  to  his  advantage ! " 
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The  triumphant  flouiifih  with  which  Mr.  Micawber  delxyezed 
himself  of  these  words,  had  a  powerful  efiBect  in  alanning  the 
mother ;  who  cried  out  in  much  agitation : 

"  Uiy,  Ury !     Be  umble,  and  make  terms,  my  dear !  '* 

"Mother!"  he  retorted,  "will  you  keep  quiet?  You're 
in  a  &ight,  and  don't  know  what  you  say  or  mean.  Umble!" 
he  repeated,  looking  at  me,  with  a  snarl ;  "  I  've  umbled  aome 
of  'em  for  a  prefcty  long  time  back,  umble  as  I  was !  " 

Mr.  Micawber,  genteelly  adjusting  his  chin  in  his  cravat, 
presently  proceeded  with  his  composition. 

"  *  Second.  Heep  has,  on  several  occasions,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  infoormation,  and  belief '  " 

"  But  that  won't  do,"  muttered  Uriah,  relieved.  *'  Mother, 
you  keep  quiet." 

"We  will  endeavour  to  provide  something  that  wixl 
do,  and  do  for  you  finally,  sir,  very  shortly,"  replied  Mr. 
Micawber. 

"  '  Second.  Heef  has,  on  several  occasions,  to  the  beet  of 
my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  systematically  fox^ged, 
to  various  entries,  books,  and  documents,  the  signature  of  Mr. 
W. ;  and  has  distinctly  done  so  in  one  instance,  capable 
of  proof  by  me.  To  wit,  in  manned  following,  that  is  to 
say : ' " 

Again,  Mr.  Micawber  had  a  reHsh  in  this  formal  piling  up 
of  words,  which,  however  ludicrously  displayed  in  his  case, 
was,  I  must  say,  not  at  all  peculiar  to  him.  I  have  observed 
it,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  in  numbers  of  men.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  general  rule.  In  the  taking  of  legal  oaths,  for 
instance,  deponents  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  mightily  when 
they  come  to  several  good  words  in  succession,  for  the  expies- 
sion  of  one  idea ;  as,  that  they  utterly  detest,  abominate,  and 
abjure,  or  so  forth ;  and  the  old  anathemas  were  made  relish- 
ing on  the  same  principle.  We  talk  about  the  lyranny  of 
words,  but  we  Hke  to  tyrannise  over  them  too ;  we  azo  £and 
of  having  a  large  supeiduous  establiidmient  of  words  to  wait 
upon  us  on  great  occasions ;  we  think  it  looks  important^  and 
sounds  well.  As  we  are  not  particular  about  the  meaning  of 
our  liveries  on  state  occasions,  if  they  be  but  fine  and 
numerous  enough,  so  the  meaning  or  necessity  of  our  words 
is  a  secondaiy  consideration,  if  there  be  but  a  great  parade  of 
them.  And  as  individuals  get  into  trouble  by  making  too 
<<reat  a  show  of  liveries,  or  as  slaves  when  they  are  too 
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Qiimerous  rise  against  their  masters,  so  I  think  I  could 
mention  a  nation  that  has  got  into  manj  great  difficulties, 
and  will  get  into  many  greater,  from  maintaining  too  large  a 
retinue  of  words. 

Mr.  Micawber  read  on,  almost  smacking  lus  lips  : 

**  *  To  wit,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say.  !^fr.  W. 
being  infirm,  and  it  being  within  the  bounds  of  probabiHty 
that  lus  disease  might  lead  to  some  discoferies,  and  to  the 
downfall  of — Heep*s — power  over  the  W.  fiuoaily, — as  I, 
Wilkins  Micawber,  the  undersigned,  assume — ^unless  the  filial 
affection  of  his  daughter  coidd  be  secretly  influenced  from 
allowing  any  inrestigation  of  the  partners^p  afEairs  to  be 
ever  made,  the  said — Heef— deemed  it  expedient  to  have  a 
bond  ready  by  him,  as  from  Mr.  W.,  for  the  before-mentioned 
sum  of  twelve  six  fourteen,  two  and  nine,  with  interest,  stated 
therein  to  have  been  advanced  by — Heef — ^to  Mr.  W.  to  save 
Mr.  W.  from  dishonor ;  though  really  the  sum  was  never 
advanced  by  him,  and  has  long  been  replaced.  The  signatures 
to  this  instrument,  purporting  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  W.  and 
attested  by  Wilkins  Micawber,  are  forgeries  by — Heef.  I 
have,  in  my  possession,  in  his  hand  and  pocket-book,  several 
similar  imitations  of  Mr.  W.'s  signature,  here  and  there 
defaced  by  fire,  but  legible  to  any  one.  I  never  attested 
any  such  document.  And  I  have  ihe  document  itself,  in  my 
possession.' " 

Uriah  He^,  with  a  start,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  bunch  of 
keys,  and  opened  a  certain  drawer ;  then  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  what  he  was  about,  and  turned  again  towards  us, 
without  looking  in  it. 

"  'And  I  have  the  document,'  '*  Mr.  Micawber  read  again, 
looking  about  as  if  it  were  the  text  of  a  sermon,  "  'in  my 
possession,' — that  is  to  say,  I  had,  early  this  morning,  when 
this  was  written,  but  have  since  relinquished  it  to  Mr. 
Traddles." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  assented  Traddles. 

"Ury,  Ury!"  cried  the  mother,  "be  umble  and  make 
terms.  I  know  my  son  will  be  umble,  gentlemen,  if  you  'U 
g^ve  him  time  to  think.  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  'm  sure  you  know 
that  he  was  always  very  umble,  sir  ! " 

It  was  singular  to  see  how  the  mother  still  held  to  the  old 
trick,  when  the  son  had  abandoned  it  as  useless. 

''  Mother,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  bite  at  the  handker- 
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chief  in  wliich  his  hand  was  \rrapped,  "  you  had  better  take 
and  fire  a  loaded  gnn  at  me." 

"  But  I  love  you,  Ury,"  cried  Mrs.  Heep.  And  I  haTe  no 
doubt  she  did ;  or  that  he  loved  her,  however  strange  it  may 
appear;  though,  to  be  sure,  they  were  a  congenial  couple. 
'*  And  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  provoking  the  gentleman,  and 
endangering  of  yourself  more.  I  told  the  gentleman  at  first, 
when  he  told  me  up-stairs  it  was  come  to  light,  that  I  would 
answer  for  your  being  umble,  and  making  amends.  Oh,  see 
how  umble  I  am,  gentlemen,  and  don't  mind  him ! " 

"  Why,  there 's  Copperfield,  mother,"  he  angrily  retorted, 
pointing  his  ledn  finger  at  me,  against  whom  all  his  animositT 
was  levelled,  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  discovery ;  and  I  did 
not  imdeceive  him ;  **  there  *s  Copperfield,  would  have  g^van 
you  a  hundred  pound  to  say  less  than  you  've  blurted  out ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Ury,"  cried  his  mother.  **  I  can*t  see 
you  running  into  danger,  through  carrying  your  head  so  high. 
Better  be  imible,  as  you  always  was." 

He  remained  for  a  little,  bitiag  the  handkerchief  and  then 
said  to  me  with  a  scowl : 

"  What  more  have  you  got  to  bring  forward  ?  If  anything, 
go  on  with  it.     What  do  you  look  at  me  for  ?  " 

Mr.  Micawber  promptly  resumed  his  letter,  only  too  glad 
to  revert  to  a  performance  with  which  he  was  so  highly 
satisfied. 

** '  Third.  And  last.  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  show, 
by — Heep's — ^felse  books,  and — Heep's — real  memoranda, 
beginning  with  the  partially  destroyed  pocket-book  (which  I 
was  imable  to  comprehend,  at  the  time  of  its  accidental 
discovery  by  Mrs.  Micawber,  on  our  taking  possession  of  our 
present  abode,  in  the  locker  or  binn  devoted  to  the  reception 
of  the  ashes  calcined  on  our  domestic  hearth),  that  the  weak- 
nesses, the  faults,  the  very  virtues,  the  parental  affections, 
and  the  sense  of  honor,  of  the  unhappy  Mr.  W.  have  been 
for  years  acted  on  by,  and  warped  to  the  base  purposes  of — 
Heep.  That  Mr.  W.  has  been  for  years  deluded  and 
plundered,  in  every  conceivable  manner,  to  the  pecuniary 
aggrandisement  of  the  avaricious,  false,  and  grasping — Heep. 
That  the  engrossing  object  of — Heep — was,  next  to  gain,  to 
subdue  Mr.  and  Miss  W.  (of  his  ulterior  views  in  reference  to 
the  latter  I  say  nothing)  entirely  to  himself.  That  his  last 
act,  completed  but  a  few  montlis  since,  was  to  induce  Mr,  W. 
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to  execute  a  relinqidshmeiit  of  liis  share  in  the  partnership, 
and  even  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  very  furniture  of  his  house,  in 
consideration  of  a  certain  annuity,  to  be  well  and  truly  paid 
by — Heep — on  the  four  common  quarter-days  in  each  and 
every  year.  That  these  meshes;  beginning  with  alarming 
and  falsified  accoimts  of  the  estate  of  which  Mr.  W.  is  the 
receiver,  at  a  period  when  Mr.  W.  had  launched  into 
imprudent  and  ill-judged  speculations,  and  may  not  have  had 
the  money,  for  which  he  was  morally  and  legally  responsible, 
in  hand;  going  on  with  pretended  borrowings  of  money  at 
enonnous  interest,  really  coming  from — Heep — and  by — 
Heep — ^fraudulently  obtained  or  withheld  from  Mr.  W.  him- 
self, on  pretence  of  such  speculations  or  otherwise ;  perpetuated 
by  a  miscellaneous  catalogue  of  unscrupulous  chicaneries — 
gradually  thickened,  until  the  unhappy  Mr.  W.  could  see  no 
world  beyond.  Bankrupt,  as  he  believed,  alike  in  circum- 
stances, in  all  other  hope,  and  in  honor,  his  sole  reliance  was 
upon  the  monster  in  the  garb  of  man,'  " — ^Mr.  Micawber 
made  a  good  deal  of  this,  as  a  new  turn  of  expression, — 
"  *  who,  by  making  himself  necessary  to  him,  had  achieved 
his  destruction.  All  this  I  imdertsJice  to  show.  Probably 
much  more ! ' " 

I  whispered  a  few  words  to  Agnes,  who  was  weeping,  half 
joyftdly,  haK-sorrowfully,  at  my  side ;  and  there  was  a  move- 
ment among  us,  as  if  Mr.  Micawber  had  finished.  He  said, 
with  exceeding  gravity,  "  Pardon  me,"  and  proceeded,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  lowest  spirits  and  the  most  intense  enjoyment, 
to  the  peroration  of  his  letter. 

*'*!  have  now  concluded.  It  merely  remains  for  me  to 
substantiate  these  accusations ;  and  then,  with  my  ill-starred 
family,  to  disappear  from  the  landscape  on  which  we  appear 
to  be  an  incumbrance.  That  is  soon  done.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably inferred  that  our  baby  will  first  expire  of  inanition,  as 
being  the  frailest  member  of  our  circle ;  and  that  our  twins 
will  follow  next  in  order.  So  be  it !  For  myself,  my  Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage  has  done  much;  imprisonment  on  civil 
process,  and  want,  will  soon  do  more.  I  trust  that  the  labor 
and  hazard  of  an  investigation — of  which  the  smallest  results 
have  been  slowly  pieced  together,  in  the  pressure  of  arduous 
avocations,  under  grinding  penurious  apprehensions,  at  rise  of 
mom,  at  dewy  eve,  in  the  shadows  of  night,  imder  the  watch- 
ftd  eye  of  one  whom  it  were  superfluous  to  caU  Demon — com- 
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bined  with  the  straggle  of  parental  Poyeriy  to  turn  it,  when 
•comploted,  to  the  right  acoount,  may  be  as  the  sprinkling  of 
a  few  drops  of  sweet  water  on  my  funereal  pyre.  I  ask  no 
more.  Let  it  be,  in  justLce,  merely  said  of  me^  as  of  a  galla&l 
and  eminent  naval  Hero,  with  whom  I  have  no  pretoifiionfl  to  \ 
Gope,  that  what  I  have  done,  I  did,  in  despite  of  meromuy  | 
.and  selfish  objects,  I 

For  England,  home  and  Beantj.  ' 

I 
" '  Remaining  always,  &c.  &g«,  Wilkins  Micattbxx.'  " 

Much  affected,  but  still  intensely  enjoying  himself  ^  | 
Micawber  folded  up  his  letter,  and  handed  it  with  a  bow  tf> 
my  aunt,  as  something  she  might  like  to  keep. 

There  was,  as  I  had  noticed  on  my  first  visit  long  ago,  an 
iron  safe  in  the  room.  The  key  was  in  it.  A  hasty  suspidou 
seemed  to  strike  Uriah ;  and  with  a  glanoe  ot  'Mi,  Micawber,  he 
went  to  it,  and  threw  the  doors  olflnkiug  open*     It  wasempiy. 

''Where  are  the  books!"  he  cried,  with  a  frightful  &ce. 
''  Some  thief  fias  stolen  the  books ! " 

"Mr.  Micawber  tapped  himself  with  the  ruler.  ''I  did, 
when  I  got  the  key  fix)m  you  as  usual — ^but  a  little  eadier^- 
end  opened  it  this  morning." 

**  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Traddles.  ''  They  hav»  come  into 
my  possession.  I  will  take  care  of  them,  under  the  authority 
I  mentioned." 

"  You  receive  stolen  goods,  do  you  ?  "  cried  Uriah. 

"Under  such  circumstances,"  answered  Traddles,  ''yes." 

What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  beheld  my  aunt,  who 
had  been  profoundly  quiet  end  attentive,  make,  a  dart  at  Uriah 
Heep,  and  seize  him  by  the  collar  with  both  hands ! 

"  You  know  what  I  want  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  A  strait- waistcoat,"  said  he. 

"No.  My  Property!"  returned  my  aunt^  "Agnes,  my 
4ear,  as  long  as  I  believed  it  had  been  really  made  away  with 
by  your  fiither,  I  wouldn't — and,  my  dear,  I  didn't,  even  ti> 
l>ot,  as  he  knows, — ^breathe  a  syllable  of  its  having  been 
placed  here  for  investment.  Bui^  now  I  know  this  feUow  *s 
answerable  for  it,  and  I  '11  have  it  1  Trot,  come  and  take  it 
*way  from  him ! " 

Whether  my  aunt  supposed^  for  the  momiaoit^  thai  be  hspt 
her  property  in  his  neck-kerchief,  I  am  sure  I  dim't  know; 
but  she  certainly  pulled  at  it  as  if  she  thought  so.     I  hast«aed 
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to  put  myself  between  them,  and  to  assure  her  that  we  would 
all  take  care  that  he  should  make  the  utmost  restitution  of 
everjlhing  he  had  wrongly  got.  This,  and  a  few  moments' 
reflection,  pacified  her ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  by 
what  she  had  done  (though  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  her 
'bonnet)  and  resumed  her  seat  composedly. 

During  the  last  few  minutes^  Mrs.  Ileep  had  been  clamour- 
ing to  her  son  to  be  ''  umble ;  "  and  had  been  going  down  on 
lier  knees  to  aU  of  us  in  succession,  and  making  the  wildest 
promises.  Her  son  sat  her  down  in  his  chair;  and,  standing 
sulkily  by  her,  holding  her  arm  with  his  hand,  but  not  rudely, 
said  to  me,  with  a  ferocious  look : 
"  What  do  you  want  done  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  must  be  done,"  said  Traddles. 
"  Has  that  Copperfield  no  tongue  ?  "  muttered  Uriah.     *'  I 
would  do  a  good  deal  for  you  if  you  could  tell  me,  without 
lying,  that  somebody  had  cut  it  out." 

"My  Uriah  means  to  be  timble!".  cried  his  mother. 
''  Don't  mind  what  he  says,  good  gentlemen ! " 

**  What  must  be  done,"  said  Traddles,  "  is  this.  First,  the 
deed  of  relinquishment,  that  we  have  heard  of,  must  be  given 
over  to  me  now — ^here." 

*'  Suppose  I  haven't  got  it,"  he  interrupted. 
"  But  you  have,"  said  Traddles ;  "  therefore,  you  know,  vre 
won't  suppose  so."  And  1  cannot  help  avowing  that  this  waa 
the  first  occasion  on  which  I  really  did  justice  to  the  dear 
head,  and  the  plain,  patient,  practical  good  sense,  of  my  old 
schoolfellow.  "Then,"  said  Traddles,  "you  must  prepare  to 
disgorge  all  that  your  rapacity  has  become  possessed  of,  and  to 
make  restoration  to  the  last  faarthing.  All  the  partnership 
books  and  papers  must  remain  in  our  possession ;  all  your 
books  and  papers ;  all  money  eux^ounts  and  securities,  of  both 
kinds.     In  short,  everything  here." 

"Must  it?  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Uriah.  "I  must 
have  time  to  think  about  that." 

"Certainly,"  r^plied  Traddles;  "but>  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  until  everything  is  done  to  our  satisfaction,  we  shall 
mainiain  possession  of  these  things ;  and  beg  you — ^in  short, 
compel  you — to  keep  your  own  room,  and  hold  no  communi- 
cation with  any  one." 

"  I  won't  do  it ! "  said  Uriah,  with  an  oath. 

"Maidstone  Jail  is  a  safer  place  of  detention/'  observed 
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Traddles ;  ''  and  though  the  law  may  be  longer  in  rightiDg 
us,  and  may  not  be  able  to  right  us  so  completely  as  you  can, 
tliere  is  no  doubt  of  its  punishing  you.  Dear  me,  you  know 
that  quite  as  well  as  I !  Ck)pperfield,  will  you  go  round  to  the 
Guildhall,  and  bring  a  couple  of  officers  ?  " 

Here,  Mrs.  Heep  broke  out  again,  crying  on  her  knees  to 
Agnes  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  exclaiming  that  he  was  yery 
humble,  and  it  was  all  true,  and  if  he  didn't  do  what  we 
wanted,  she  would,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose; 
being  half  frantic  with  fears  for  her  darling.  To  inquire 
what  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  had  any  boldness,  would 
be  like  inqtdring  what  a  mongrel  cur  might  do,  if  it  had  the 
spirit  of  a  tiger.  He  was  a  coward,  from  head  to  foot ;  and 
showed  his  dastardly  nature  through  his  sullenness  and  morti- 
£cation,  as  much  as  at  any  time  of  his  mean  life. 

**  Stop  1 "  he  growled  to  me ;  and  wiped  his  hot  fece  with 
his  hand.  "  Mother,  hold  your  noise.  Well !  Let  'em  have 
that  deed.     Go  and  fetch  it ! " 

"Do  you  help  her,  Mr.  Dick,"  said  Traddles,  "if  you 
please." 

Proud  of  his  commission,  and  understanding  it,  Mr.  Dick 
accompanied  her  as  a  shepherd's  dog  might  accompany  a 
sheep.  But,  Mrs.  Heep  gave  him  little  trouble;  for  she 
not  only  returned  with  the  deed,  but  with  the  box  in  which  it 
was,  where  we  found  a  banker's  book  and  some  other  papers 
that  were  afterwards  serviceable. 

"  Good ! "  said  Traddles,  when  this  waa  brought.  "  Now, 
Mr.  Heep,  you  can  retire  to  think :  partictdarly  observing,  if 
you  please,  that  I  declare  to  you,  on  the  part  of  all  present, 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done ;  that  it  is  what  I  have 
explained ;  and  that  it  must  be  done  without  delay." 

Uriah,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  ahufSed 
across  the  room  with  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  pauaing  at 
the  door,  said : 

"Copperfield,  I  have  always  hated  you.  You've  always 
been  an  upstart,  and  you  've  always  been  against  me." 

"  As  I  think  I  told  you  once  before,"  said  I,  "  it  is  you 
who  have  been,  in  your  greed  and  cunning,  against  ail  the 
world.  It  may  be  profitable  to  you  to  reflect,  in  future,  that 
there  never  were  greed  and  cimning  in  the  world  yet^  that 
did  not  do  too  much,  and  over-reach  themselves.  It  is  as 
certain  as  death." 
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*'  Or  as  certain  as  they  used  to  teach  at  school  (the  same 
flchool  where  I  picked  up  so  much  umbleness),  ^m  nine 
o'clock  to  eleven,  that  labor  was  a  curse;  and  ^m  eleven 
o'clock  to  one,  that  it  was  a  blessing  and  a  cheerfulness,  and 
a  dignity,  and  I  don't  know  what  all,  eh  ?  "  said  he  with  a 
isneer.  ''You  preach,  about  as  consistent  as  they  did.  Won't 
mnbleness  go  down  ?  I  shouldn't  have  got  round  my  gentle- 
man fellow-partner  without  it,  I  think. — Micawber,  you  old 
bully,  I  'U  pay  you/  " 

Mr.  Micawber,  supremely  defiant  of  him  and  his  extended 
finger,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  his  chest  imtil  he  had 
Blunk  out  at  the  door,  then  addressed  himself  to  me,  and 
proffered  me  the  satisfaction  of  ''  witnessing  the  re-establish- 
ment of  mutual  confidence  between  himself  and  Mrs. 
!Micawber."  After  which,  he  invited  the  company  generally 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  affecting  spectacle. 

**  The  veil  that  has  long  been  ;nterposed  between  Mrs. 
!Micawber  and  myself,  is  now  withdrawn,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber ;  "  and  my  children  and  the  Author  of  their  Being  can 
once  more  come  in  contact  on  equal  terms." 

As  we  were  all  very  grateful  to  him,  and  all  desirous  to 
show  that  we  were,  as  well  as  the  hurry  and  disorder  of  our 
spirits  would  permit,  I  dare  say  we  shoidd  all  have  gone,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Agnes  to  return  to  her  father,  as  yet 
.  unable  to  bear  more  than  the  dawn  of  hope ;  and  for  some 
one  else  to  hold  Uriah  in  safe  keeping.  So  Traddles  remained 
for  the  latter  purpose,  to  be  presently  relieved  by  Mr.  Dick  ; 
and  Mr.  Dick,  my  aimt,  and  I  went  home  with  Mr.  Micawber. 
As  I  parted  hurriedly  from  the  dear  girl  to  whom  I  owed  so 
much,  and  thought  from  what  she  had  been  saved,  perhaps, 
that  morning — ^her  better  resolution  notwithstanding — I  felt 
devoutly  thankful  for  the  miseries  of  my  younger  days  which 
had  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Micawber. 

His  house  was  not  far  off;  and  as  the  street-door  opened 
into  the  sitting  room,  and  he  bolted  in  with  a  precipitation 
quite  his  own,  we  foimd  ourselves  at  once  in  the  bosom  of 
tiie  family.  Mr.  Micawber  exclaiming,  ''Emma!  my  life!'' 
rushed  into  Mrs.  Micawber's  arms.  Mrs.  Micawber  shrieked, 
and  folded  Mr.  Micawber  in  her  embrace.  Miss  Micawber, 
nursing  the  unconscious  stranger  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  last 
letter  to  me,  was  sensibly  affected.  The  stranger  leaped. 
The    twins   testified  their  joy  by  several  inconvenient  but 
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innocent  demonstrations.  Master  Micawber,  whose  disposition 
appeared  to  have  been  soxEred*  by  eaxiy  disappointnvBiit,  and 
whose  aspect  had  become  morose,  yielded  to  his  better-feelings^ 
and  blubbered. 

"  Emma !  "  said  Mr.  Mieawber.  **  The  doud  is  past  from 
my  mind.  Mutual  confidence,  so  long  preserved  between  us 
once,  is  restored,  to  know  no  farther  interruption.  Now, 
welcome  poveorty ! "  cried  Mr.  Mieawber,  shading  tears. 
**  Welcome  misery,  welcome  houselessness,  welcome  hunger, 
rags,  tempest,  and  beggary!  Mutual  confidence -will' sustain 
us  to  the  end !  "  "• 

With  these  expressions,  Mr.  Mieawber  placed  Mrs.  Mieaw- 
ber in  a  chair,  and  embraced  the  family  all  round ;  welcoming 
a  variety  of  bleak  prospects,  which  appeared,  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  to  be  anything  but  welcome  to  them;  and 
calling  upon  them  to  come  out  into  Canterbury  and  sing  a 
chorus,  as  nothing  else  was  lefb  for  their  support. 

But  Mrs.  Mieawber  havings  in  the  strengtik  of  her  emotions, 
fainted  away,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  even  before  the  chorus 
could  be  considered  complete,  was  to  recover  her.  This,  ni3' 
aunt  and  Mr.  Mieawber  did ;  and  then  my  aunt  was  intro- 
duced, and  Mrs.  Mieawber  recognised  me. 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  the  jKwr  lady, 
giving  me  her  hand,  '*  but  I  am  not  strong ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  late  .misunderstanding  between   Mr.  Mieawber    and* 
myself  was  at  first  too  much  for  me." 

"  Is  this  all  your  family,  ma'am  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  There  are  no  more  at  present,"*  returned  Mrs.  Mieawber. 

''  Good  gracious,  I  didn't  mean  that,  ma'am,"  said  my 
aunt.     *'  I  mean  are  all  these  yours  ?  " 

*'  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Mieawber,  "  it  is  a  true  bOi." 

"  And  that  eldest  young  gentleman,  now,"  said  my  aunt, 
musing,  "  What  has  lie  been  brought  up  to  ?  " 

'*  It  was  my  hope  when  I  came  here,"  said  Mr.  Mieawber, 
"  to  have  got  Wilkins  into  the  Church :  or  perhaps  I  shall 
express  my  meaning  more  strictly,  if  I  say  the  Choir.  Bat 
there  was  no  vacancy  for  a  tenor  in  the  venerable  Pile  for 
which  this  city  is  so  justly  eminent;  and  he  has — in  short, 
he  has  eontraoted  a  habit  of  singing  in  public^houses,  rather 
than  in  sacred  edifices." 

"  But  he  means  well,"  said  Mrs.  Mieawber,  tenderly. 

*'  I  dare  say,  my  love,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mieawber,  **'  tliat  he 
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means  particularly  well ;  but  I  hare  not  yet  found  that  lio 
carries  out  his  meaning,  in  any  given  direction  wliatsoever." 

Master  Micawber's  moroseness  of  aspect  returned  upon  him 
again,  and  he  demanded,  with  some  temper,  what  he  was  to 
do  ?  Whether  he  had  been  bom  a  carpenter,  or  a  coach 
painter,  any  more  than  he  had  been  bom  a  bird?  Whether 
he  could  go  into  the  next  street,  and  open  a  chemist's  shop  ? 
Whether  he  could  rush  to  the  next  assizes,  and  proclaim 
himself  a  lawyer  ?  Whether  he  could  come  out  by  force  at 
the  opera,  and  succeed  by  violence  ?  Whether  he  could  do 
anything,  without  being  brought  up  to  something  ? 

My  aunt  mused  a  little  while,  and  then  said : 

**  Mr.  Micawber,  I  wonder  you  have  never  turned  your 
thoughts  to  emigration." 

'*  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  ''  it  was  the  dream  of 
my  youth,  and  the  fSallacious  aspiration  of  my  riper  years." 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  by  the  bye,  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  in  his  life. 

"  Ay  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  with  a  glance  at  me.  **  Why,  what 
a  thing  it  would  be  for  yourselves  and  your  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Micawber,  if  you  were  to  emigrate  now." 

''  Capital,  madam,  capital,"  urged  Mr.  Micawber,  gloomily. 

"  That  is  the  principal,  I  may  say  the  only  difficulty,  my 
dear  Mr.  CJopperfield,"  assented  his  wife. 

*' Capital?"  cried  my  aunt.  "But  you  are  doing  us  a 
great  service — have  done  us  a  great  service,  I  may  say,  for 
surely  much  will  come  out  of  the  fire — and  what  could  we  do 
for  you,  that  would  be  half  so  good  as  to  find  the  capital  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  receive  it  as  a  gift,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  full 
of  £re  and  animation,  '^  but  if  a  sufficient  sum  could  be 
advanced,  say  at  five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  upon  my 
personal  liability — ^say  my  notes  of  hand,  at  twelve,  eighteen, 
and  twenty-four  months,  respectively,  to  allow  timo  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up —  " 

"  Could  be  ?  Can  be  and  shall  be,  on  your  own  terms," 
returned  my  aunt,  "  if  you  say  the  word.  Think  of  this  now, 
both  of  you.  Here  are  some  people  David  knows,  going 
out  to  Australia  shortly.  If  you  decide  to  go,  why  shouldn't 
you  go  in  the  same  ship  ?  You  may  help  each  other.  Think 
of  this  now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  Take  your  time,  and 
weigh  it  well." 

''There  is   but  one  question,  my  dear  ma'am,  I   could 
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wish  to  ask/'  said  Mrs.  Micawber.     "  The  climate,  I  believe^ 
is  liealthy." 

*'  Finest  in  the  world  !  "  said  my  aunt. 

*'  Just  so/'  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  ''  Then  my  question 
arises.  Now,  are  the  circumstances  of  the  country  such,  that 
a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities  would  have  a  fair  chance 
of  rising  in  the  social  scale  ?  I  will  not  say,  at  present,  might 
he  aspire  to  be  Qovemor,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  but  would 
there  be  a  reasonable  opening  for  his  talents  to  develope  them- 
selves— ^that,  would  be  amply  sufficient — and  find  their  own 
expansion  ?  " 

<<  No  better  opening  anywhere,"  said  my  aunt,  ''for  a  man 
who  conducts  himself  well,  and  is  industrious." 

''For  a  man  who  conducts  himself  well,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Micawber,  with  her  clearest  business  manner,  "  and  is  indus- 
trious. Precisely.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  Australia  is  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  Mr.  Micawber  !  " 

''  I  entertain  the  conviction,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  **  that  it  is,  imder  existing  circumstances,  the  land, 
the  only  land,  for  myself  and  family ;  and  that  something  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  will  turn  up  on  that  shore.  It  is  no 
distance — comparatively  speaking ;  and  though  consideration 
is  due  to  the  kindness  of  your  proposal,  I  assure  you  that  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form." 

Shall  I  ever  forget  how,  in  a  moment,  he  was  the  most 
sang^uine  of  men,  looking,  on  to  fortune ;  or  how  ^frs.  Micaw- 
ber presently  discoursed  about  the  habits  of  the  kangaroo ! 
Shall  I  ever  recall  that  street  of  Canterbury  on  a  market  day, 
without  recalling  him,  as  he  walked  back  with  us ;  expressing, 
in  the  hardy  roving  manner  he  assumed,  the  unsettled  habits 
of  a  temporary  sojoiimer  in  the  land ;  and  looking  at  the 
bullocks,  as  they  came  by,  with  the  eye  of  an  Australian 
farmer  I 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

▲NOTHSB  BBTBOSFXOT. 

I  MUST  pause  yet  once  again.  O,  my  child- wife,  there  is  a 
figure  in  the  moving  crowd  before  my  memory,,  quiet  and  still, 
saying  in  its  innocent  love  and  childish  beauty,  Stop  to  think 
of  me — turn  to  look  upon  the  little  blossom,  as  it  flutters  to 
the  ground ! 

I  do.  All  else  grows  dim,  and  fades  away.  I  am  again 
with  Dora,  in  our  cottage.  I  do  not  know  how  long  she  has 
been  ilL  I  am  so  used  to  it  in  feeling,  that  I  cannot  count 
the  time.  It  is  not  really  long,  in  weeks  or  months ;  but,  in 
my  usa^  and  experience,  it  is  a  weary,  weary  while. 

They  hare  left  off  telling  me  to  "  wait  a  few  days  more." 
I  have  begun  to  fear,  remotely,  that  the  day  may  never  shino» 
when  I  shall  see  my  child-wife  running  in  tbe  sunlight  with 
her  old  Mend  Jip. 

He  is,  as  it  were  suddenly,  grown  very  old.  It  may  be, 
that  ho  misses  in  his  mistress,  something  that  enlivened  him 
and  made  him  younger ;  but  he  mopes,  and  his  sight  is  weak, 
and  his  limbs  are  feeble,  and  my  aunt  is  sorry  that  he  objects 
to  her  no  more,  but  creeps  near  her  as  he  lies  on  Dora's 
bed — she  sitting  at  the  l)edside — and  mildly  licks  her  hand. 

Dora  lies  smiling  on  us,  and  is  beautiful,  and  utters  no 
hasty  or  complaining  word.  She  says  that  we  are  very  good 
to  her ;  that  her  dear  old  careful  boy  is  tiring  himself  out,  she 
knows ;  that  my  aunt  has  no  sleep,  yet  is  always  wakeful, 
active,  and  kind.  Sometimes,  the  little  bird-like  ladies  come 
to  see  her ;  and  then  we  talk  about  our  wedding-day,  and  all 
that  happy  time. 

What  a  strange  rest  and  pause  in  my  life  there  seems  to 
be— and  in  aU  life,  within  doors  and  without — when  I  sit  in 
the  quiet,  shaded,  orderly  room,  with  the  blue  eyes  of  my 
child- wife  turned  towards  me,  and  her  little  fingers  twining 
round  my  hand !     Many  and  many  an  hour  I  sit  thus ;  but, 
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of  all  tliose  timeay  three  times  come  the  freshest  on  mj 

mind. 

It  is  morning ;  and  Dora,  made  so  trim  by  my  aimf  s  hands, 
shows  me  how  her  pretty  hair  wUL  curl  upon  the  pillow  yet, 
and  how  long  and  bright  it  is,  and  how  she  likes  to  have  it 
loosely  gathered  in  that  net  she  wears. 

*'  Not  that  I  am  vain  of  it,  now,  you  mocking  boy,"  she 
says,  when  I  smile ;  ''  but  because  you  used  to  say  you  thought 
it  so  beautiful;  and  because,  when  I  first  began  to  think 
about  you,  I  used  to  peep  in  the  glass,  and  wonder  whether 
you  would  like  veiy  much  to  have  a  lock  of  it.  Oh 
what  a  foolish  fellow  you  were,  Doady,  when  I  gave  you 
one ! " 

'^  That  was  on  the  day  when  you  were  painting  the  flowen 
I  had  given  you,  Dore^  and  when  I  told  you  how  much  in  love 
I  was." 

"  Ah !  but  I  didn't  like  to  tell  y<w,"  says  Dora,  "  then^  how 
I  had  cried  over  them,  because  I  believed  you  reaHy  liked  me ! 
When  I  can  run  about  again  as  I  used  to  do,  Doady,  let  ub 
go  and  see  those  places  where  we  were  sodi  a  silly  couple, 
shall  we  ?  And  take  some  of  the  old  walks  ?  And  not  forget 
poor  papa?" 

"  Yes,  we  wiU,  and  have  some  happy  days.  So  you  must 
make  haste  to  get  well,  my  dear." 

**  Oh,  I  shall  soon  do  that !  I  am  so  much  better,  yoadon*t 
know !" 

It  is  evening ;  and  I  sit  in  the  same  chair,  by  the  same 
bed,  with  the  same  face  turned  towards  me.  We  have  beai 
silent,  and  there  is  a  smile  upon  her  face.  I  have  ceased  to 
cany  my  light  burden  up  and  down  stairs  now.  She  lies  here 
all  the  day. 
Doady ! " 
My  dear  Dora !  " 

''  You  won't  think  what  I  am  going  to  say,  unresusonable, 
after  what  you  told  me,  such  a  litde  while  ago,  of  Mr.  Wick- 
field's  not  being  well  ?  I  want  to  see  Agnes.  Yeiy  much  I 
want  to  see  her." 

"  I  will  write  to  her,  my  dear." 

"Will  you?" 

"  Directly," 
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''What  a  good,  kmd  boy!  Doady,  take  me  oayousarm. 
Indeed,  my  dear,  it 's  not  a  whim.  It 's  not  a  foolish  fancy. 
I  want  Tery  much  indeed,  to  fieeher  !  " 

*f  I  am  certain  of  it,  I  have  only  to  tell  her  so,  and  she  is 
sure  to  come/' 

"  You  are  very  lonely  when  you  go  down-stairs^  now  ?  " 
Dora  whispers,  with  her  arm  about  my  neck. 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  my  own  love,  when  I  see  your 
empty  chair  ?  " 

**  My  empty  chair ! "  She  clings  :to  me  for  a  little  while, 
in  silenoe.  ''And  you  really  miss. me,  Doady  ? "  looking  up, 
and  brightly  smiling.     "  Even  poor,  giddy,  stupid  me  ?  '* 

''  My  heart,  who  is  there  upon  earth  timt  1  oould  miss  so 
much?" 

"  Oh,  husband !  I  am  so  glad,  yet  so  sorry !  **  creeping  closer 
to  me,  and  folding  me  in  both  her  arms.  She  laughs  and 
sobs,  and  then  is  quiet,  and  quite  happy. 

"  Quite ! "  she  says.  "  Only  give  Agnes  my  dear  love,  and 
tell  her  that  I  want  vezy,  very,  much  to  see  her;  and  I  have 
nothing  left  to  wish  for." 

"  Except  to  get  well  again,  Dora." 

"Ah,  Doady!  Sometimes  I  think — you  know  I  always 
was  a  silly  little  thing ! — ^that  that  will  never  be ! " 

"  Don't  say  so,  Dora !     Dearest  love,  don't  think  so  I  " 

"  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it,  Doady.  But  I  am  very  happy ; 
though  my  dear  boy  is  so  lonely  by  himself,  before  his  child- 
wife's  empty  chair ! " 

It  is  night ;  and  I  am  with  her  stilL  Agnes  has  arrived ; 
has  been  among  us,  for  a  whole  day  and  an  evening.  She, 
my  aunt,  and  I,  have  sat  with  Dora  since  the  morning,  all 
together.  We  have  not  talked  much,  but  Dora,  has  been 
perfectly  contented  and  cheerful.     We  are  now  alone. 

Do  I  know,  now,  that  my  child-wife  will  soon  leave  me  ? 
They  have  told  me  so ;  they  have  told  me  nothing  new  to  my 
thoughts ;  but  I  am  far  £rom  sure  that  I  have  taken  that  truth 
to  heart.  I  cannot  master  it.  I  have  withdrawn  by  myself, 
many  times  to-day,  to  weep.  I  have  remembered  Who  wept 
for  a  parting  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  I  have 
bethought  me  of  all  that  gracious  and  compassionate  history. 
I  have  tried  to  resign  myself,  and  to  console  myself;  and  that, 
I  hope,  I  may  have  done  imperfectly ;  but  what  I  cannot  firmly 
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settle  in  my  mind  is,  that  the  end  will  absolutely  come.  I 
hold  her  hand  in  mine,  I  hold  her  heart  in  mine,  I  see  her 
love  for  me,  alive  in  all  its  strength.  I  cannot  shut  oat  a  pale 
lingering  shadow  of  belief  that  she  will  be  spared. 

''  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you,  Doady.  I  am  going*  toi»y 
something  I  have  often  thought  of  saying,  lately.  You  won't 
mind  ? ''  with  a  gentle  look. 

"  Mind,  my  darling  ?  " 

'*  Because  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think,  or  what  you 
may  have  thought  sometimes.  Perhaps  you  hare  often 
thought  the  same.  Doady,  dear,  I  am  afraid  I  was  too 
young." 

I  lay  my  face  upon  the  pillow  by  her,  and  she  looks  into 
my  eyes,  and  speaks  Veiy  softly.  Gradually,  as  she  goes  on. 
I  feel  with  a  stricken  heart,  that  she  is  speaking  of  herself 
as  past. 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear,  I  was  too  young.  I  don't  mean  in 
years  only,  but  in  experience,  and  thoughts,  and  everything, 
I  was  such  a  silly  little  creature !  I  am  afrtdd  it  would  have 
been  better,  if  we  had  only  loved  each  other  as  a  boy  and  girl, 
and  forgotten  it.  I  have  begun  to  think  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
wife." 

I  try  to  stay  my  tears,  and  to  reply,  "  Oh,  Dora,  love,  as  fit 
as  I  to  be  a  husband  ! " 

"  I  don't  know,"  with  the  old  shake  of  her  curls.  "  Perhaps ! 
But,  if  I  had  been  more  fit  to  be  married,  I  might  have  made 
you  more  so,  too.  Besides,  you  are  very  clever,  and  I  never 
was." 

"  We  have  been  veiy  happy,  my  sweet  Dora." 

"  I  was  very  happy,  very.  But,  as  years  went  on,  my 
dear  boy  would  have  wearied  of  his  child- wife.  She  woul^l 
have  been  less  and  less  a  companion  for  him.  He  would 
have  been  more  and  more  sensible  of  what  was  wanting  in 
his  home.  She  wouldn't  have  improyed.  It  is  better  as 
it  is." 

**  Oh,  Dora,  dearest,  dearest,  do  not  speak  to  me  so.  Eveiy 
word  seems  a  reproach  ! " 

"  No,  not  a  syllable  ! "  she  answers,  kissing  me.  "  Oh,  my 
dear,  you  never  deserved  it,  and  I  loved  you  &x  too  well,  to 
say  a  reproachful  word  to  you,  in  earnest — ^it  was  all  the  merit 
I  had,  except  being  pretty — or  you  thought  me  so.  Is  it 
lonely  down-stairs,  Doady  ?  " 
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"Very!  Veiy!" 

"  Don't  cry  !     Is  my  chair  there  ?  " 

"  In  its  old  place." 

**  Oh,  how  my  poor  boy  cries !  Hush,  hush  I  Now,  make 
me  one  promise.  I  want  to  speak  to  Agnes.  When  you  go 
down-stairs,  tell  Agnes  so,  and  send  her  up  to  me ;  and  while 
I  speak  to  her,  let  no  one  come— not  even  aunt.  I  want  to 
speak  to  Agnes  by  herself.  I  want  to  speak  to  Agnes,  quite 
alone." 

I  promise  that  she  shall,  immediately ;  but  I  cannot  leave 
her,  for  my  grief. 

**  I  said  that  it  was  better  as  it  is  ! "  she  whispers,  as  she 
holds  me  in  her  arms.  "  Oh,  Doady,  after  more  years,  you 
never  coidd  have  loved  your  child- wife  better  than  you  do  ; 
and,  after  more  years,  she  would  so  have  tried  and  disappointed 
you,  that  you  might  not  have  been  able  to  love  her  half  so 
well !  I  know  I  was  too  young  and  foolish.  It  is  much  better 
as  it  is!" 

Agnes  is  down-stairs,  when  I  go  into  the  parlor ;  and  I 
give  her  the  message.  She  disappears,  leaving  me  alone 
with  Jip. 

His  Chinese  house  is  by  the  fire ;  and  he  lies  within  it,  on 
his  bed  of  flannel,  querulously  tiying  to  sleep.  The  brighl 
moon  is  high  and  clear.  As  I  look  out  on  the  night,  my  tears 
fall  fast,  and  my  undisciplined  heart  is  chastened  heavily — 
heavily. 

I  sit  down  by  the  fire,  thinking  with  a  blind  remorse  of  all 
those  secret  feelings  I  have  nourished  since  my  marriage.  I 
think  of  eveiy  little  trifle  between  me  and  Dora,  and  feel  the 
truth,  that  trifles  make  the  sum  of  life.  Ever  rising  from  the 
sea  of  my  remembrance,  is  the  image  of  the  dear  child  as  I 
knew  her  first,  graced  by  my  young  love,  and  by  her  own, 
with  eveiy  fascination  wherein  such  love  is  rich.  Would 
it,  indeed,  have  been  better  if  we  had  loved  each  other 
as  a  boy  and  girl,  and  forgotten  it?  Undisciplined  heart, 
reply! 

How  the  time  wears,  I  know  not ;  until  I  am  recalled  by 
my  child-wife's  old  companion.  More  restless  than  he  was, 
he  crawls  out  of  his  house,  and  looks  at  me,  and  wanders  to 
the  door,  and  whines  to  go  up-stairs; 

"  Not  to-night,  Jip !     Not  to-night ! " 
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He  comes  very  slowly  back  to  me,  licks  my  liand,  and  lifls 
his  dim  eyes  to  my  £eu^. 

"  O,  Jip !  It  may  be,  never  again  !  " 

He  lies  down  at  my  feet,  stretches  himsftlf  out  as  if  to  sleep, 
and  with  a  plaintive  ciy,  is  dead. 

''  O  Agnes  ^  Look,  look,  here.!  " 

— ^That  face,  so  full  of  pity,  and  of  giie^  that  rain  of  tears, 
that  awful  mute  appeal  to  me,  that  solemn  hand  upraised 
towards  Heaven ! 

"  Agnes  ?  " 

It  is  over.  Darkness  comes  before  my  eyes ;  and,  for  a 
time,  all  things  are  blotted  out  of  my  remombranoe. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MR.   MICAWBER's  TRAK8ACnO»B. 

This  is  not  the  time  at  wliich  I  am  to  enter  on  the  state  of 
my  mind  beneath  its  load  of  sorrow.  I  came  to  think  that 
the  Future  was  walled  up  before  me,  that  the  energy  and 
action  of  my  life  were  at  an  end,  that  I  never  could  find  any 
re&ge  but  in  the  grave.  I  came  to  think  so,  I  say,  but  not 
in  the  first  shock  of  my  grief.  It  slowly  grew  to  that.  If 
the  events  I  go  on  to  relate,  had  not  thickened  around  me,  in 
the  beginning  to  confuse,  and  in  the  end  to  augment,  my 
affliction,  it  is  possible  (though  I  think  not  probable),  that 
I  might  have  fallen  at  once  into  this  condition.  As  it  was, 
an  interval  occurred  before  I  fully  knew  my  own  distress ;  an 
interval,  in  which  I  even  supposed  that  its  sharpest  pangs 
were  past ;  and  when  my  mind  could  soothe  itself  by  resting 
on'  all  that  was  most  innocent  and  beautiful,  in  the  tender 
story  that  was  closed  for  ever. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  that  I  should  go  abroad,  or  how 
it  came  to  be  agreed  among  us  that  I  was  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  my  peace  in  change  and  travel,  I  do  not,  even 
now,  distinctly  know.  The  spirit  of  Agnes  so  pervaded  all 
we  bought,  and  said,  and  did,  in  that  time  of  sorrow,  that  I 
assume  I  may  refer  the  project  to  her  influence.  But  her 
influence  was  so  quiet  that  I  know  no  more. 

And  now,  indeed,  I  began  to  think  that  in  my  old  association 
of  her  with  the  stained-glass  window  in  the  church,  a  prophetic 
foreshadowing  of  what  she  would  be  to  me,  in  the  ccdamity 
that  was.td  happen  in  the  fullness  of  time,  had  found  a  way 
into  my  mind.  In  all  that  sorrow,  firom  the  moment,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  when  she  stood  before  me  with  her  upraised 
band,  she  was  like  a  sacred  presence  in  my  lonely  house. 
TVhen  the  Angel  of  Death  alighted  there,  my  child-wife  fell 
asleep — they  told  me  so  when  I  could  bear  to  hear  it — on  her 
bosom,  with  a  smile.     From  my  swoon,  I  first  awoke  to  a 
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Qonsciousness  of  her  compassionate  tears,  her  words  of  hope 
'and  peace,  her  gentle  face  bending  down  as  from  a  purer 
region  nearer  HeaTen,  over  my  undisciplined  heart,  and  soft- 
ening its  pain. 
Lei  me  go  on. 

I  was  to  go  abroad.  That  seemed  to  have  been  determined 
among  us  from  the  first.  The  ground  now  covering  all  that 
could  perish  of  mj  departed  wife,  I  waited  only  for  what 
Mr.  Micawber  called  the  ''  final  pulverisation  of  Heep,"  and 
for  the  departure  of  the  emigrants. 

At  the  request  of  Traddles,  most  affectionate  and  devoted 
of  Mends  in  my  trouble,  we  returned  to  Canterbury:  I 
mean  my  aunt,  Agnes,  and  I.  We  proceeded  by  appoint- 
ment straight  to  Mr.  Micawber*s  house ;  where,  and  at  Mr. 
Wickfield's,  my  friend  had  been  laboring  ever  since  our 
explosive  meeting.  When  poor  Mrs.  Micawber  saw  me  oome 
in,  in  my  black  clothes,  she  was  sensibly  affected.  There 
was  a  great  d^al  of  good  in  Mrs.  Micawber's  heart,  which  had 
not  been  dimned  out  of  it  in  all  those  many  years. 

**  Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber,"  was  my  aimt's  first 
salutation  after  we  were  seated.  ''  Pray,  have  you  thought 
about  that  emigration  proposal  of  mine  ?  " 

"My  dear  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  ''perhaps  I 
cannot  better  express  the  conclusion  at  which  Mrs.  Micawber, 
your  humble  servant,  and  I  may  add  our  children,  have 
jointly  and  severally  arrived,  than  by  borrowing  the  language 
of  an  illtistri6us  poet,  to  reply  that  our  Boat  is  on  tho  shore, 
and  our  Bark  is  on  the  sea." 

"  That's  right,"  said  my  aunt.  "  I  augur  all  sorts  of  good 
from  your  sensible  decision." 

''  Madam,  you  do  us  a  great  deal  of  honor,"  he  rejoined. 
He  then  referred  to  a  memorandum.  '*  With  respect  to  the 
pecuniary  assistance  enabling  us  to  launch  our  frail  canoe 
on  the  ocean  of  enterprise,  I  have  reconsidered  that  important 
business-point ;  and  would  beg  to  propose  my  notes  of  hand 
— drawn,  it  is  needless  to  stipulate,  on  stamps  of  the  amounts 
respectively  required  by  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
applying  to  such  securities — at  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and 
thirty  months.  The  proposition  I  originally  submitted,  was 
twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four;  but  I  am  apprehensive 
that  such  an  arrangement  might  not  allow  sufficient  time  lor 
the  requisite  amount  of — ^Something — ^to  turn  up.     We  might 
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not/'  said  Mr.  Mic&'wbeTy  looking  round  the  room  as  if  it 
represented  several  hundred  acres  of  highly  cultiyated  land, 
**  on  the  first  responsibility  becoming  due,  have  been  success- 
ful in  our  harvest,  or  we  might  not  have  got  our  harvest  in. 
Labor,  I  believe,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  in  that 
XK>rtion  of  our  colonial  possessions  where  it  will  be  our  lot  to 
combat  with  the  teeming  soil." 

**  Arrange  it  in  any  way  you  please,  sir,''  said  my  aimt. 

"Madam,"  he  replied,  "Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself  are 
deeply  sensible  of  the  very  considerate  kindness  of  our 
friends  and  patrons.  What  I  wish  is,  to  be  i>erfecily 
business-like,  and  perfectly  punctual.  Turning  over,  as  we 
are  about  to  turn  over,  an  entirely  new  leaf;  and  falling 
back,  as  we  are  now  in  the  act  of  falling  back,  for  a  Spring 
of  no  common  magnitude;  it  is  important  to  my  sense  of 
self-respect,  besides  being  an  example  to  my  son,  that  these 
arrangements  should  be  concluded  as  between  man  and 
man." 

I  don't  know  tnat  Mr.  Micawber  attached  any  meaning  to 
this  last  phrase ;  I  don't  know  that  anybody  ever  does,  or 
did ;  but  he  appeared  to  relish  it  uncommonly,  and  repeated, 
with  an  impressive  cough,  "  as  between  man  and  man." 

"  I  propose,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  Bills — a  convenience 
to  the  mercantile  world,  for  which,  I  believe,  we  are  originally 
indebted  to  the  Jews,  who  appear  to  me  to  have  had  a  devilish 
deal  too  much  to  do  with  tiiem  ever  since — ^because  they  are 
negotiable.  But  if  a  Bond,  or  any  other  description  of 
security,  would  be  preferred,  I  should  be  happy  to  execute 
any  such  instrument.     As  between  man  and  man." 

My  aunt  observed,  that  in  a  case  where  both  parties  were 
willing  to  agree  to  anything*,  she  took  it  for  granted  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  this  point.  Mr.  Micawber 
was  of  her  opinion. 

"  In  reference  to  our  domestic  preparations,  madam,"  siaid 
Mr.  Micawber,  with  some  pride,  "  for  meeting  the  destiny  to 
which  we  are  now  understood  to  be  self-devoted,  I  beg  to  report 
them.  My  eldest  daughter  attends  at  five  every  morning  in 
a  neighbouring  establishment,  to  acquire  the  process — if 
process  it  may  be  called — of  milking  cows.  My  younger 
children  are  instructed  to  observe,  as  closely  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  the  habits  of  the  pigs  and  poultiy  maintained  in 
the  poorer  parts  of  this  city:    a  pursuit  from  which  they 
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hare,  on  two  occaaiaoBt  been  brouglit  home,  within  an  inch  of 
being  run  oyer.  I  have  myself  directed  som^  attention, 
during  th^  past  week,  to  the  art  of  baking;  and  my  son 
Wilkixis  has  issued  ior&i  with  a  waUdngHstiok  and  driven 
catde,  when  permitted,  by  ihe  ragged  hirelings  who  had 
tkem  in  charge,  to  render  any  Tohmtory  service  in  that  direc- 
tion— ^which  I  regret  to  say,  for  Uie  credit  of  our  natore,  was 
not  often ;  he  being  generally  warned,  with  imprecations,  to 
desist." 

**  All  rery  right,  indeed,"  said  my  annt,  encouragingly. 
"Mrs.  Micawber  has  been  busy,-  too,  I  hare  no  donbt." 

'^  My  dear  madam,"  retunied  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  her 
biisinoss-like  air,  **  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  have  not  been 
aotively  engaged  in  pursuits  immediately  connected  with 
enltiYation  or  with  stodc,  though  well  aware  that  both  will 
claim  my  attention  on  a  foreign  shore.  Such  opportunities 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  alienate  from  my  domestic  duties. 
I  have  devoted  to  corresponding  at  some  length  with  my 
fEunily.  For  I  own  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,'' 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  who  always  fell'  back  on  me,  I  suppose 
from  old  habit,  to>  whomsoever  else  she  might  address  her 
discourse  at  starting,  *'  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  past 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  when  my  family  should  take 
Mr.  Micawber  by  the  hand,  and  Mr.  Micawber  should  take 
my  family  by  ^e  hand;  when  tilie  lion  should  lie  down 
with  the  Iamb,  and  my  family  be  on  terms  with  Mr. 
Micawber." 

I  said  I  thought  so  too. 

"  This,  at  least,  is  the  light,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield," 
pursued  Mrs.  Micawber,  "in  which  I  view  the  subject. 
When  I  lived  at  home  with  my  papa  and  mama,  my  papa 
was  accustomed  to  ask,  when  any  point  was  under  discussion 
in  our  limited  circle,  *  In  what  light  does  my  Emma  view  the 
subject  ? '  That  my  papa  was  too  partial,  I  know ;  still,  on 
such  a  point  as  the  frigid  coldness  which  has  ever  subsisted 
between  Mr.  Micawber  and  my  £Eimily,  I  necessarily  have 
formed  an  opinion,  delusive  though  it  may  be." 

**  No  doubt.      Of  course  you  have,  ma'am,"  said  my  aunt. 

"Precisely  so,"  assented  Mrs.  Micawber.  "Now,  I  may 
be  wrong  in  my  conclusions ;  it  is  very  likely  that  I  am ;  but 
my  individual  impression  is,  that  the  gulf  between  my 
family  and  Mr.  Micawber  may  be  traced  to  an  apprehension. 
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on  the  part  of  my  family,  that  Mr.  Micawbei  Trould  require 
pecuniary  acoommodation.  I  camiot  help  thinkiiig/'  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  -with  an  air  of  deep  sagacity,  ''Uiat  there 
are  members  of  my  family  who  have  been  apprehensiye  that 
Mr.  Micawber  would  solicit  them  for  their  names. — I  do  not 
mean  to  be  conferred  in  Baptism  upon  our  children,  but  to 
be  inscribed  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  negotiated  in  the 
Money  Market." 

The  look  of  penetration  with  which  Mrs.  Micawber 
announced  this  discovery,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  it 
before,  seemed  rather  to  astonish  my  aunt,  who  abruptly 
replied,  "  Well,  ma'am,  upon  the  whole,  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  you  were  right ! " 

''Mr.  Micawber  being  now  on  the  eve  of  easting  off  the 
pecuniaiy  shackles  that  have  so  long  enthralled  him,"  said 
^irs.  Micawber,  "  and  of  commencing  a  new  career  in  a 
country  where  there  is  sufficient  range  for  his  abilities, — 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly  important;  Mr. 
Micawber^s  abilities  peculiarly  requiring  space, — it  seems  to 
me  that  my  family  should  signalise  the  occasion  by  coming 
forward.  What  I  could  wish  to  see,  would  be  a  meeting 
between  Mr.  Micawber  and  my  family  at  a  festive  entertain- 
ment, to  be  g^ven  at  my  family's  expense;  where  Mr. 
Micawber's  health  aiid  pro^erity  being  proposed,  by  some 
leading  member  of  my  family,  Mr.  Micawber  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  developing  his  views." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  some  heat,  "  it  may 
be  better  for  me  to  state  distinctly,  at  once,  that  if  I  were  to 
develope  my  views  to  that  assembled  group,  they  would  possibly 
be  found  of  an  offensive  nature ;  my  impression  being  that 
your  family  are,  in  the  aggregate,  impertinent  Snobs ;  and,  in 
detail,  unmitigated  RufSAUs." 

**  Micawber,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  shaking  her  head,  "  no ! 
You  have  never  understood  them,  and  they  have  never  undei^ 
stood  you." 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed. 

"They  hare  never  understood  you,  Micawber,*'  said  his 
wife.  ''  They  may  be  incapable  of  it.  If  so,  that  is  their 
misfortune.     I  can  pity  their  misfortune." 

'^  I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  dear  Emma,"  said  Mr. 
Mieawber,  relenting,  ''  to  have  been  betrayed  into  any  expres- 
fiions  that  might,  even  remotely,  have  the  appearance  of  being 
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strong  expressions.  Ail  I  would  say,  is,  that  I  can  go  abroad 
without  your  family  coming  forward  to  favor  me, — ^in  short, 
with  a  parting  Shove  of  their  cold  shoulders ;  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  I  would  rather  leave  England  with  such  impetos  a^ 
I  possess,  than  derive  any  acceleration  of  it  from  that  quarter. 
At  the  same  time,  my  dear,  if  they  should  condescend  to  reply 
to  your  communications — ^which  our  joint  eiq)erience  renders 
most  improbable — ^far  be  it  from  me  to  be  a  baziier  to  your 
wishes." 

The  matter  being  thus  amicably  settled,  Mr.  Micawber  gave 
Mrs.  Micawber  his  arm,  and,  glancing  at  ^e  heap  of  books 
and  papers  lying  before  Traddles  on  the  table,  said  they  would 
leave  us  to  ourselves;  which  they  ceremoniously  did. 

''  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  when  they  were  gone,  and  looking  at  me  with  an  affec- 
tion that  made  his  eyes  red,  and  his  hair  all  kinds  of  shapes, 
"  I  don't  make  any  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  business, 
because  I  know  you  are  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  it  may 
divert  your  thoughts.  My  dear  boy,  I  hope  you  are  not 
worn  out?" 

"  I  am  quite  myseK,"  said  I,  after  a  pause.  "  We  have 
more  cause  to  think  of  my  aunt  than  of  any  one.  You  know 
how  much  she  has  done." 

''  Surely^  surely,"  answered  Traddles.  "  Who  can  forget 
it!" 

''Buteven  that  isnot  all,"  said  I.  ''During  the  last  fort- 
night, some  new  trouble  has  vexed  her ;  and  she  has  been  in 
and  out  of  London  every  day.  Several  times  she  has  gone  out 
early,  and  been  absent  unt^  evening.  Last  nighty  Traddles, 
with  this  journey  before  her,  it  was  almost  midnight  before 
she  came  home.  You  know  what  her  considerfUion  for  other? 
is.     She  will  not  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  distress  her." 

My  aunt,  very  pale,  and  with  deep  lines  in  har  £aoe,  sat 
immovable  until  I  had  finished ;  when  some  stray  tears  found 
their  way  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  put  her  hand  on  mine. 

'*  It's  nothing.  Trot;  it's  noihhig.  There  will  be  no  more 
of  it.  You  shflJl  know  by  and  by.  Now,  Agnes^  mj  dear, 
let  us  attend  to  these  affidrs." 

"  I  must  do  Mr.  Micawber  the  justice  to  say,"  IVaddles 
began,  ''that  although  he  would  appear  not  to  have  worked 
to  any  good  account  for  himself,  he  is  a  most  uTitiring  man 
when  he  works  for  other  people.    I  never  saw  such  a  fellow. 
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If  he  always  goes  on  in  the  same  way,  he  must  be,  rirtaally, 
about  two  hundred  years  old,  at  present.  The  heat  into  whidi 
he  has  been  continually  putting  himself;  and  the  distracted 
and  impetuous  manner  in  which  he  has  been  diying,  day  and 
night,  among  papers  and  books;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  number  of  letters  he  has  written  me  between  this 
house  and  Mr.  Wickfield's,  and  often  across  the  table  when  he 
has  been  sitting  opposite,  and  might  much  more  easily 
have  spoken ;  is  quite  extraordinary." 

"  Letters !  "  cried  my  aimt.  ''  I  believe  he  dreams  in 
letters ! " 

''  There 's  Mr.  Bick,  too,'*  said  Traddles,  "  has  been  doing 
wonders!  As  soon  as  he  was  released  £rom  over-looking 
Uriah  Heep,  whom  he  kept  in  such  charge  as  I  never  saw 
exceeded,  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  Mr.  Wickfield.  And 
really  his  anxiety  to  be  of  use  in  the  investigations  we  have 
been  making,  and  his  real  usefulness  in  extracting,  and  copy- 
ing, and  fetching,  and  carrying,  have  been  quite  stimulating 
to  us." 

"  Dick  is  a  very  remarkable  man,"  exclaimed  my  axmt ; 
*•'  and  I  always  said  he  was.     Trot,  you  know  it ! " 

"  I  am  happy  to  say.  Miss  Wickfield,"  pursued  Traddles, 
at  once  with  great  delicacy  and  with  great  earnestness,  '*  that 
in  your  absence  Mr.  Wickfield  has  considerably  improved. 
Relieved  of  the  incubus  that  had  fastened  upon  him  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  of  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under  which 
he  had  lived,  he  is  hardly  the  same  person.  At  times,  even 
his  impaired  power  of  concentrating  his  memory  and  attention 
on  particular  points  of  business,  has  recovered  itself  very 
much ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  assist  us  in  making  some 
things  clear,  that  we  should  have  found  very  difficult  indeed, 
if  not  hopeless,  without  him.  But,  what  I  have  to  do  is  to 
come  to  results;  which  are  short  enough;  not  to  gossip  on 
aU  the  hopeful  circumstances  I  have  observed,  or  I  shall 
never  have  done." 

His  natural  manner  and  agreeable  simplicity  made  it 
transparent  that  he  said  this  to  put  ub  in  good  heart,  and  to 
enable  Agnes  to  hear  her  father  mentioned  with  greater 
confidence ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  pleasant  for  that. 

*'Now,  let  me  see,"  said  Traddles,  looking  among  the 
papers  on  the  table.  ''Having  counted  our  fimds,  and 
roduced  to  order  a  great  mass  of  unintentional  confusion  in 
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the  first  place,  and  of  wilM  oonfusion  and  falsification  in 
the  second,  we  take  it  to  be  dear  that  Mr.  Wickfield  might 
now  wind  up  his  business^  and  his  agency-tnist,  and  exhibit 
no  deficiency  or  defalcation  whatev^." 

*'  Oh,  thank  Heaven ! "  cried  Agnes,  ferventlj. 

''  But,"  said  Traddlee,  '*  the  surplus  that  would  be  left  as 
his  means  of  support — and  I  suppose  the  house  to  be  sold, 
even  in  saying  this — would  be  so  small,  not  exceeding  in  all 
probability  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  that  perhaps,  Miss 
Wickfield,  it  would  be  best  to  consider  whether  he  might  not 
retain  his  agency  of  ihe  estate  to  which  he  has  so  long 
been  receiver.  His  firiends  might  advise  him  you  know; 
now  he  is  firee.  You  yourself,  Miss  Wickfield — Copperfield — 
I—" 

*^  I  have  considered  it,  Trotwood,"  said  Agnes,  looking  to 
me,  ''and  I  feel  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  must  not  be; 
even  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Mend  to  whom  I  am  so 
grateful,  and  owe  so  much." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  recommend  it,"  observed  Traddles. 
''  I  think  it  right  to  suggest  it.     No  more." 

''  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  answered  Agnes,  steadily, 
''  for  it  gives  me  hope,  almost  aasoranoe,  that  we  think  alike. 
Dear  Mr.  Traddles  and  dear  IMwood,  papa  onoe  free  with 
honor,  what  could  I  wish  for !  I  have  always  aspired,  if  1 
could  have  released  him  £tom  the  toils  in  which  he  was 
held,  to  render  back  some  little  portion  of  the  love  and  care  I 
owe  him,  and  to  devote  my  life  to  him.  It  has  been,  for 
yosoB,  ihe  utmost  height  of  my  hopes.  To  take  oor  future 
on  myself,  will  be  tib.e  next  great  happiness — the  next  to 
his  release  from  all  trust  and  responsibilify — ^that  I  can 
know." 

''  Have  you  thought  how,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Often !  I  am  not  afraid,  dear  Trotwood.  I  am  certain 
of  success.  So  many  people  know  me  here,  and  think  kindfy 
of  me,  that  I  am  certidn.  Don't  mistrust  me.  Our  wants 
are  not  many.  If  I  rent  the  dear  old  house,  and  keep  a 
school,  I  shall  be  useful  and  happy." 

The  calm  fervor  of  her  cheer^  voice  brought  back  so 
vividly,  first  the  dear  old  house  itself,  and  then  my  solitaiT 
home,  that  my  heart  was  too  fiill  for  speech.  Traddles 
pretended  for  a  little  while  to  be  busily  looking  among  the 
papen. 
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''  Next,  Miss  Trotwood/'  said  Traddles,  ''  that  property  of 
yours." 

**Well,  sir,"  sighed  my  aunt.  "All  I  liave  got  to  say 
about  it,  is,  that  if  it's  gone,  I  can  bear  it ;  and  if  it's  not 
gone,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  it  back." 

''  It  was  originally,  I  think,  eight  thousand  pounds, 
Consols  ?  "  said  Traddles. 

**  Eight ! "  replied  my  aunt. 

''  I  can't  account  for  more  than  fLve,"  'said  Traddles,  with  an 
air  of  perplexity. 

" — thousand,  do  you  mean?"  inquired  my  aunt,  with 
uncommon  composure,  *'  or  pounds  ?  " 

"  Five  thousand  pounds,"  said  Traddles. 

*'  It  was  all  there  was,"  returned  my  aunt.  "  I  sold  three, 
myself.  One,  I  paid  for  your  articles,  Trot,  my  dear ;  and  the 
other  two  I  have  by  me.  When  I  lost  the  rest,  I  thought  it 
wise  to  say  nothing  about  that  sum,  but  to  keep  it  secretly  for 
a  rainy  day.  I  wanted  to  see  how  you  would  come  out  of  the 
trial,  Trot ;  and  you  came  out  nobly — persevering,  self-reliant, 
self-denying !  So  did  Dick.  Don't  speak  to  me,  for  I  find  my 
nerves  a  little  shaken ! " 

Nobody  would  have  thought  so,  to  see  her  sitting  upright, 
with  her  arms  folded ;  but  she  had  wonderful  self-command. 

**  Then  I  am  delighted  to  say,"  cried  Traddles,  beaming  with 
joy,  **  that  we  have  recovered  ^e  whole  money ! " 

"Don't  congratulate  me,  anybody!"  exclaimed  my  aunt. 
•'How  so,  sir?" 

"  You  believed  it  had  been  misappropriated  by  Mr.  Wick- 
field  ?"  said  Traddles. 

**  Of  course  I  did,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  was  therefore  easily 
silenced.     Agnes,  not  a  word ! " 

"  And  indeed,"  said  Traddles,  "  it  was  sold,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  management  he  held  from  you ;  but  I  needn't  say  by 
whom  sold,  or  on  whose  actual  signature.  It  was  afterwards 
pretended  to  Mr.  Wickfield,  by  that  rascal, — ^and  proved,  too, 
by  figures, — that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  money  (on 
general  instructions,  ke  said)  to  keep  other  deficiencies  and 
difficulties  from  the  light.  Mr.  Wickfield,  being  so  weak  and 
helpless  in  his  hands  as  to  pay  you,  afterwards,  several  sums 
of  interest  on  a  jnretended  principal  which  he  knew  did  not 
exist,  made  himself,  unhappily,  a  party  to  the  fraud." 

*'  And  at  last  took  the  blame  upon  himself,"  added  my  aunt ; 
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**  and  wrote  me  a  mad  letter,  charging  himself  with  robbeiy, 
and  wrong  unheard  of.  Upon  which  I  paid  him  a  visit  early 
one  morning,  called  for  a  candle,  burnt  the  letter,  and  told 
him  if  he  ever  could  right  me  and  himself,  to  do  it ;  and  if  he 
couldn't,  to  keep  his  own  counsel  for  his  daughter's  sake. — If 
anybody  speaks  to  me,  I  '11  leave  the  house  !  " 

We  all  remained  quiet ;  Agnes  covering  her  face. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  my  aunt,  after  a  pause,  "and 
you  have  really  extorted  the  money  back  from  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  feict  is,"  returned  Traddles,  "  Mr.  Micawber  had 
so  completely  hemmed  him  in,  and  was  always  ready  with  so 
many  new  points  if  an  old  one  failed,  that  he  could  not  escape 
from  us.  A  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  I  really 
don't  think  he  grasped  this  sum  even  so  much  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  avarice,  which  was  inordinate,  as  in  ihe  hatred  he 
felt  for  Copperfield.  He  said  so  to  me,  plainly.  He  said  he 
would  even  have  spent  as  much,  to  baulk  or  injure 
Copperfield." 

*'  Ha !  "  said  my  aunt,  knitting  her  brows  thoughtfully,  and 
glancing  at  Agnes.     "  And  what 's  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  left  here,"  said  Traddles,  "  with  his 
mother,  who  had  been  clamoring,  and  beseeching,  and  dis- 
closing, the  whole  time.  They  went  away  by  one  of  the 
London  night  coaches,  and  I  know  no  more  about  him ;  ezoept 
that  his  malevolence  to  me  at  parting  was  audacious.  He 
seemed  to  consider  himself  hardly  less  indebted  to  me,  than  to 
Mr.  Micawber;  which  I  consider  (aa  I  told  him)  quite  a 
compliment." 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  has  any  money,  Traddles  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Oh  dear,  yes,  I  should  think  so,"  he  replied,  shaking  his 
head,  seriously.  "  I  should  say  he  must  have  pocketed  a  good 
deal,  in  one  way  or  other.  But,  I  think  you  would  find, 
Copperfield,  if  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  course, 
that  money  would  never  keep  that  man  out  of  mischief.  He 
is  such  an  incarnate  hypocrite,  that  whatever  object  he  pursues, 
he  must  pursue  crookedly.  It 's  his  only  compensation  for  the 
outward  restraints  he  puts  upon  himself.  Always  creeping 
along  the  ground  to  some  small  end  or  other,  he  will  always 
magnify  every  object  in  the  way ;  and  consequently  will  hsde 
and  suspect  every  body  that  comes,  in  the  most  innocent 
manner,  between  him  and  it.  So,  the  crooked  courses  will 
become  crookeder,  at  any  moment,  for  the  least  reason  or  for 
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none.     It 's  only  necessary  to  consider  his  histoiy  here/'  said 
Traddles,  "  to  know  that." 

^'  He 's  a  monster  of  meanness ! "  said  my  annt. 

"Really  I  don't  know  about  that,"  observed  Traddles, 
thoughtfully.  "Many  people  can  be  yery  mean,  when  they 
give  their  minds  to  it." 

"  And  now,  touching  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  my  aunt. 

"Well,  really,"  said  Traddles,  cheerfully,  "I  must,  once 
more,  give  Mr.  Micawber  high  praise.  But  for  his  having 
been  so  patient  and  persevering  for  so  long  a  time,  we  never 
could  have  hoped  to  do  anything  worth  speaking  of.  And  I 
think  we  ought  to  consider  that  Mr.  Micawber  did  right,  for 
right's  sake,  when  we  reflect  what  terms  he  might  have  made 
with  Uriah  Heep  himself,  for  his  silence." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  I. 

"  Now,  what  would  you  give  him  ?  "  inquired  my  aunt. 

"  Oh !  Before  you  come  to  that,"  said  Traddles,  a  little 
disconcerted,  "  I  am  afraid  I  thought  it  discreet  to  omit  (not 
being  able  to  carry  eveiything  before  me)  two  points,  in 
making  this  lawless  adjustment — ^for  it 's  perfectly  lawless 
from  beginning  to  end— of  a  difficult  affair.  Those  I  O.  U.'s, 
and  so  forth,  which  Mr.  Micawber  gave  him  for  the  advances 
he  had—  " 

Well !  They  must  be  paid,"  said  my  aunt. 
Yes,  but  I  don't  know  when  they  may  be  proceeded 
on,  or  where  they  are,"  rejoined  Traddles,  opening  his  eyes  ; 
"  and  I  anticipate,  that,  between  this  time  and  his  de- 
parture, Mr.  Micawber  will  be  constantly  arrested,  or  taken 
in  execution." 

"Then  he  must  be  constantly  set  free  again,  and  taken 
out  of  execution,"  said  my  aunt.  "What's  the  amount 
altogether  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Micawber  has  entered  the  transactions — he  calls 
them  transactions — ^with  great  form,  in  a  book,"  rejoined 
Traddles,  smiling ;  "  and  he  makes  the  amount  a  hundred  and 
three  pounds,  five." 

"  Now,  what  shall  we  give  him,  that  sum  included  ?  "  said 
my  aunt.  "Agnes,  my  dear,  you  and  I  can  talk  about 
division  of  it  afterwards.  What  should  it  be  ?  Five  hundred 
pounds  ? " 

Upon  this,  Traddles  and  I  both  struck  in  at  once.  We 
both  recommended  a  small  sum  in  money,  and  the  payment, 
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-witkout  stipulatioii  to  Mr.  Micawber,  of  lihe  Uriah  daimB  as 
they  came  in.  We  proposed  that  the  fEumly  fihouLd  hove  Hieir 
passage  and  their  outfit,  and  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  that  Mr. 
Micawber's  anangement  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances 
should  be  gravely  entered  into,  as  it  might  be  wholaeome  for 
him  to  suppose  himself  under  that  responsibility.  To  this,  I 
added  the  su^^;estion,  that  I  should  give  some  explanation  of 
his  character  and  history  to  Mr.  Peggotfy,  who  I  knevr  could 
be  relied  on;  and  that  to  Mr.  Peggotty  should  be  quietly 
entrusted  the  discretion  of  advimoing  another  hundred.  I 
farther  proposed  to  interest' Mr.  Mioawber  in  Mr.  Peggottj,  by 
confiding  so  much  of  Mr.  Peg^tty's  stoiy  to  him  as  I  might 
feel  justified  in  relating,  or  might  think  expedient;  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  each  of  them  to  bear  upon  tiie  oHiery  lor 
the  common  advantage.  We  all  entered  irarmly  into  these 
views ;  and  I  may  mention  at  once,  that  the  principals  them- 
selves did  so,  shortly  afterwards,  with  perfect  good  will  and 
harmony. 

Seeing  that  Traddles  now  glanced  anziouflly  at  my  aimt 
again,  I  reminded  him  of  the  seoond  and  last  point  to  which  he 
had  adverted. 

''  You  and  your  aunt  will  ezcnse  me,  Copperfield,  if  I  touch 
upon  a  painful  theme,  as  I  greatly  fear  I  shall,"  said  Traddles, 
hesitating;  ''but  I  think  it  neoesSarir  to  bring  it  to  your 
reooUeotion.  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Micawber's  m^norable 
denunciation,  a  threatexiing  allusion  was  made  by  Uriah  Heap 
to  your  aunf  s — husband." 

My  aunt,  retaining  her  stiff  position,  and  apparent  oom- 
posure,  assented  with  a  nod. 

"Perhaps,"  observed  Traddles,  ''it  was  mere  purposeless 
impertinence  ?  " 

**  No,"  returned  my  aunt. 

''  There  was — pardon  me — ^really  such  a  person,  and  at  all 
in  his  power  ?  "  hinted  Traddles. 

"  Yes,  my  good  Mend,"  said  my  aunt. 

Traddles,  with  a  perceptible  lengthening  of  his  face,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  not  been  able  to  appr^ush  this  subject ; 
that  it  had  shiired  the  fate  of  Mr.  Micawber's  liabilities,  in  not 
being  comprehended  in  the  terms  he  had  made ;  that  we  were 
no  longer  of  any  authority  with  Uriah  Heep ;  and  that  if  he 
could  do  us,  or  any  of  us,  any  injury  or  annoyance,  no  doubt 
he  would. 
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My  aunt  remaiiied  quiet ;  until  again  some  sizay  tears  fbund 
tlieir  way  to  har  cheeks. 

'<  You  are  quite  light,''  she  said.  '^  It  was  yery  thoughtful 
to  mention  it.''  * 

'*  Can  I—- or  Copperfield— do  anydaing?"  asked  Traddles, 
gently. 

''  Nothing,"  said  my  aunt  '*  I  Ihank  you  many  times. 
Trot,  my  dear,  a  vain  threat !  Let  us  hare  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Micawber  back.  And  don't  any  of  you  speak  to  me ! "  With 
that  she  smoothed  her  dress,  and  sat,  -with  her  upright 
carriage,  looking  at  the  door. 

''  Well,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Micawber ! "  said  my  aunt,  when  they 
entered.  ''  We  have  been  discuasiDg  your  emigration^  with 
many  apologies  to  you  for  keeping  you  out  of  the  room  so  long  ; 
and  I  'U  tell  you  what  arrangements  we  propose." 

These  she  explained  to  the  unbounded  satiaGaction  of  the 
family, — children  and  all  being  then  present, — and  so  much 
to  the  awakening  of  Mr.  Mioawber^s  ptmctual  habits  in  the 
opening  stage  of  all  biU  transactions,  that  he  could  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  immediately  rushing  out,  in  the  highest  spirits,  to 
buy  the  stamps  for  his  notes  of  hand.  But,  his  joy  reomved  a 
sudden  check;  for  within  £ve  minutes,  he  returned  in  the 
custody  of  a  shenfTs  officer,  informing  us,  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
that  all  was  lost.  We,  being  quite  prepared  lor  this  event, 
which  was  of  course  a  proceeding  of  Uriah  Heep's,  soon  paid 
Ihe  money;  and  in  Ave  minutes  more  Mr.  Mioawber  was 
seated  at  the  table,  filling  up  the  stamps  with  an  exjwession  of 
perfect  joy,  which  cmly  that  congenial  employment,  or  the 
making  of  punch,  could  impart  in  faH  completeness  to  his 
shining  face.  To  see  him  at  work  on  the  stamps,  with  the 
relish  of  an  artist,  touching  them  like  pictures,  looikirg  at 
them  sideways,  taking  weighty  notes  of  dates  and  amounts  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  contemplating  them  when  finished,  with  a 
high  sense  of  their  precious  Tslue,  was  a  sight  indeed. 

''  Now,  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  sir,  if  you'll  allow  me  to 
advise  you,"  said  my  aunt,  after  silently  observing  him^ ''  is  to 
abjure  that  occupation  for  evermore." 

''  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  '<  it  is  my  intention  to 
register  such  a  vow  on  the  virgin  page  of  the  future.  Mrs. 
Micawber  will  attest  it.  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Mioawber, 
solemnly,  **  that  my  son  Wilkins  will  ever  bear  in  mind,  that 
he  had  infinitely  better  put  his  fist  in  the  fire,  than  use  it  to 
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handle  the  serpents  that  have  poisoned  tiie  life-blood  of  his 
unhappy  parent ! "  Deeply  affected,  and  changed  in  a  moment 
to  the  imagQ  of  despair.  Mi*.  Micawber  regarded  the  serpents 
with  a  look  of  gloomy  abhohrence  (in  which  his  late  admiration 
of  them  was  not  quite  subdued),  folded  them  up  and  put  them 
in  his  pocket. 

This  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  We  were  weaiy 
with  sorrow  and  fatigue,  and  my  aunt  and  I  were  to  return  to 
London  on  the  morrow.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Micawbers 
should  follow  us,  after  effecting  a  sale  of  their  goods  to  a 
broker ;  that  Mr.  Wickfield's  a&irs  should  be  brought  to  a 
settlement,  witib.  all  convenient  speed,  under  the  direction  of 
Traddles ;  and  that  Agnes  should  also  come  to  London,  pending 
those  airangements.  We  passed  the  night  at  the  old  house, 
which,  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  Heeps,  seemed  purged  of 
a  disease;  and  I  lay  in  my  old  room,  like  a  shipwrecked 
wanderer  come  home. 

We  went  back  next  day  to  my  aunt's  house — ^not  to  mine ; 
and  when  she  and  I  sat  alone,  as  of  old,  before  going  to  bed, 
she  said: 

'*  Trot,  do  you  really  wish  to  know  what  I  have  had  upon 
my  mind  lately  ? '' 

**  Indeed  I  do,  aunt.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  I  felt 
unwilling  that  you  should  have  a  sorrow  or  anxiety  which  I 
could  not  share,  it  is  now." 

"You  have  had  sorrow  enough,  child,"  said  my  aunt, 
affectionately,  *'  without  the  addition  of  my  little  miseries.  I 
could  have  no  other  motive.  Trot,  in  keeping  anything  from 
you." 

"  I  know  that  well,"  said  I.     '*  But  tell  me  now." 

*'  Would  you  ride  with  me  a  Httie  way  to-morrow  moining?" 
asked  my  aunt. 

"  Of  course." 

"  At  nine,"  said  she.     "  I  'U  tell  you  then,  my  dear." 

At  nine,  accordingly,  we  went  out  in  a  little  chariot,  and 
drove  to  London.  We  drove  a  long  way  through  the  streets 
until  we  came  to  one  of  the  large  hospitals.  Standing  hard  by 
the  building  was  a  plain  hearse.  The  driver  recognised  my 
aunt,  and  in  obedience  to  a  motion  of  her  hand  at  the  window, 
drove  slowly  off;  we  following. 

"  You  understand  it  now,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt.  "  He  is 
gone ! " 
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*'  Did  he  die  in  the  hospital  ?" 

"Yes." 

She  sat  immoYable  beside  me ;  but,  again  I  saw  the  str&y 
tears  on  her  fstce. 

"He  was  there  onoe  before,"  said  my  aunt  presently. 
**  He  was  ailing  a  long  time — a  shattered,  broken  man, 
these  many  years.  When  he  knew  his  state  in  this  last 
illness,  he  asked  them  to  send  for  me.  He  was  sorry  then. 
Very  sorry." 

"  You  went,  I  know,  aunt." 

"  I  went.     I  was  with  him  a  good  deal  afterwards." 

"He  died  the  night  before  we  went  to  Canterbury?" 
said  I« 

My  aunt  nodded.  "  No  one  can  harm  him  now,"  she  said. 
*^  It  was  a  vain  threat." 

We  drove  away,  out  of  town,  to  the  churchyard  at  Homsey. 
*'  Better  here  than  in  the  streets,"  said  my  aunt.  "  He  was 
bom  here." 

We  alighted ,-  and  followed  the  plain  coffin  to  a  comer  I 
remember  well,  where  tbe  service  was  read  consigning  it  to 
the  dust. 

"  Six-and-thirfy  years  ago,  this  day,  my  dear,"  said  my 
aunt,  as  we  walked  back  to  the  chariot,  "  I  was  married.  God 
forgive  us  all !  " 

We  took  our  seats  in  silence ;  and  so  she  sat  beside  me  for 
a  long  time,  holding  my  hand.  At  length  she  suddenly  burst 
into  tears,  and  said : 

"  He  was  a  fine-looking  man  when  I  married  him.  Trot — 
and  he  was  sadly  changed !  " 

It  did  not  last  long.  After  the  relief  of  tears,  she  soon 
became  composed,  and  even  cheerful.  Her  nerves  were  a  little 
shaken,  she  said,  or  she  would  not  have  given  way  to  it.  Qod 
forgive  us  all ! 

So  we  rode  back  to  her  little  cottage  at  Highgate,  where  we 
found  the  following  short  note,  which  had  arrived  by  that 
morning's  post  from  Mr.  Micawber : 

"  Canterbury, 

"  Friday. 
"  My  dear  Madam,  and  Copperfield, 

"  The  fair  land  of  promise  lately  looming  on  the  horizon 
is  again  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mists,  and  for  ever  with- 
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drawn  from  the  eyes  of  a  drifting  wretch  whose  Doom  is 
sealed! 

**  Another  writ  has  been  issued  (in  His  Majesty's  High 
Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster),  in  anotiier  cause  of 
Heep  y.  MicAWBEB,  and  the  defendant  in  that  cause  is  the 
prey  of  the  sheriff  haying  legal  jurisdiction  in  this  bailiwick. 

'  Now  *8  the  day,  and  now  *b  the  hour. 
See  the  front  of  battle  lower, 
See  approach  proud  Bdward*8  power — 

Cbaina  and  slayeiy  ! 

**  Consigned  to  which,  and  to  a  speedy  end  (for  mental  tortare 
is  not  supportable  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that  point  1 
feel  I  haye  attained),  my  course  is  run.  Bless  you,  bless  you! 
Some  j^iture  trayeUer,  yisiting,  from  motiyes  of  cuxiosily,  not 
unmingled,  let  us  hope,  with  sympathy,  the  jdace  of  confine- 
ment allotted  to  debtors  in  this  city,  may,  and  I  trust  will, 
Ponder,  as  he  traces  on  its  wall  inscribed  with  a  rusty  nail, 

'^  The  obscure  initaals 

«  W.  M. 
*'  P.S.  I  re-open  this  to  say  that  our  common  Mend,  Mr. 
Thomas  TraddLes  (who  has  not  yet  left  us,  and  is  looking 
extremely  well),  has  paid  the  debt  and  costs,  in  the  noble 
name  of  Miss  Trotwood  ,*  and  that  myself  and  fisonily  are  at 
the  height  of  earthly  bliss." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TEHFB8T. 

I  irow  approach,  an  event  in  my  life,  so  indelible,  so  awM, 
80  bound  by  an  infinite  yarietj  of  ties  to  all  that  has  preceded 
it,  in  these  pages,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  my  narratiye, 
I  have  seen  it  growing  larger  and  larger  as  I  adyanced,  like 
a  great  tower  in  a  plain,  and  throwing  its  &re-cast  shadow 
even  on  the  incidents  of  my  childiah  days. 

For  years  after  it  occurred,  I  dreamed  of  it  often.  I  have 
started  up  so  vividly  impressed  by  it,  that  its  Airy  has  yet 
seemed  raging  in  my  quiet  room,  in  the  stiU  night.  I  dream 
of  it  sometimes,  thongh  at  lengthened  and  uncertain  intervals, 
to  this  hour.  I  have  an  association  between  it  and  a  stormy 
wind,  or  the  lightest  mention  of  a  sea-shore,  bb  strong  as  any 
of  which  my  mind  is  conscious.  As  plainly  as  I  behold  what 
happened,  I  will  try  to  write  it  down.  I  do  not  recal  it,  but 
see  it  done ;  for  it  happens  again  before  me. 

The  time  drawing  on  rapidly  for  the  sailing  of  the  emigrant- 
ship,  my  good  old  nurse  (almost  broken-hearted  for  me,  when 
we  first  met)  came  up  to  London.  I  was  constantly  with  her, 
and  her  brother,  and  the  Micawbers  (they  being  very  much 
together)  ;  but  Emily  I  never  saw. 

One  evening  when  the  time  was  close  at  hand,  I  was  alone 
with  Peggotty  and  her  brother.  Our  conversation  turned  on 
Ham.  She  described  to  us  how  tenderly  he  had  taken  leave 
of  her,  and  how  mantiilly  and  quietly  he  had  borne  himseLL 
Most  of  all,  of  late,  when  she  believed  he  was  most  tried.  It 
was  a  subject  of  which  the  affectionate  creature  never  tired ; 
and  otir  interest  in  hearing  the  many  examples  which  8he> 
who  was  so  much  with  him,  had  to  relate,  was  equal  to  hers 
in  relating  them. 

My  aunt  and  I  were  at  that  time  vacating  the  two  cottages 
at  Highgate ;  I  intendiag  to  go  abroad,  and  she  to  return  to 
her  house  at  Dover.'    We  had  a  temporary  lodging  in  Covent 
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Qarden.  As  I  walked  home  to  it,  afier  this  evening^s  con- 
Yersation,  reflecting  on  what  had  passed  between  Ham  and 
myself  when  I  was  last  at  Yarmouth,  I  wavered  in  the  oiiginaJ 
purpose  I  had  formed,  of  leaving  a  letter  for  Emily  when  I 
should  take  leave  of  her  unde  on  board  the  ship,  and  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  write  to  her  now.  She  might  desire,  I 
thought,  after  receiving  my  communication,  to  send  some 
parting  word  by  me  to  her  unhappy  lover.  I  ought  to  gire 
her  the  opportuiiity. 

I  therefore  sat  down  in  my  room,  before  going  to  bed,  and 
wrote  to  her.  I  told  her  that  I  had  seen  him,  and  that  he 
had  requested  me  to  teU  her  what  I  have  already  written  in 
its  place  in  these  sheets.  I  £dthfully  repeated  it.  I  had  no 
need  to  enlarge  upon  it,  if  I  had  had  the  right.  Its  deep 
Mehty  and  goodness  were  not  to  be  adorned  by  me  or  any 
man.  I  left  it  out,  to  be  sent  round  in  the  morning ;  with  a 
liae  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  requesting  him  to  give  it  to  her;  and 
went  to  bed  at  daybreak. 

I  was  weaker  than  I  knew  then ;  and,  not  fidling  adeep 
until  the  sun  was  up,  lay  late,  and  unre&eshed,  next  day.  I 
was  roused  by  the  i^ent  presence  of  my  aunt  at  my  bedside. 
I  felt  it  in  my  sleep,  as  I  suppose  we  all  do  feel  such  things. 

"  Trot,  my  dear,"  she  said,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  "  I 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  disturb  you.  Mr.  P^;gotty  is 
here ;  shall  he  come  up  ?  " 

I  replied  yes,  and  he  soon  appeared. 

''  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said,  when  we  had  shaken  hands,  '*  I 
giv  Em'ly  your  letter,  sir,  and  she  writ  this  heer ;  and  begged 
of  me  fur  to  ask  you  to  read  it,  and  if  you  see  no  hurt  in  % 
to  be  so  kind  as  take  charge  on 't." 

**  Have  you  read  it  ?  "  said  I. 

He  nodded  sorrowfully.     I  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : 

**  I  have  got  your  message.  Oh,  'what  can  I  write,  to  thank  jou  for  you 
good  and  blessed  kindness  to  me  I 

''I  have  pnt  the  words  dose  to  my  heart.  I  shall  keep  them  till  I  die. 
They  are  sharp  thorns,  but  they  are  snch  comfort.  I  have  prayed  over  then^ 
oh,  I  have  prayed  so  much.  When  I  find  what  yon  are,  and  what  nade  o^  I 
think  what  Qod  must  be,  and  can  cry  to  him. 

'*  GKxxl  bye  for  ever.  Now,  my  dear,  my  friend,  good  bye  for  ever  io  thli 
world.  In  another  world,  if  I  am  forgtven,  I  may  wake  a  child,  and  oome  to 
yon.     All  thanks  and  blessings.    Farewell,  eTermore.*' 

This,  blotted  with  tears,  was  the  letter. 

**  May  I  tell  her  as  you  doen't  see  no  hurt  in  %  and  ai 
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you  '11  be  so  kmd  as  take  charge  on  %  Mas'r  Davy  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Peggotty,  when  I  had  read  it. 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  I — "  but  I  am  thinking — " 

"  Yes,  Mas'r  Davy  ?  " 

''  I  am  thinking,"  said  I,  '*  that  I  'U  go  down  again  to 
Yarmouth.  There 's  time,  and  to  spare,  for  me  to  go  and 
come  back  before  the  ship  sails.  My  mind  is  constantly 
ruxming  on  him,  in  his  solitude;  to  put  this  letter  of  her 
writing  in  his  hand  at  this  time,  and  to  enable  you  to  tell  her, 
in  the  moment  of  parting,  that  he  has  got  it,  will  be  a  kind- 
ness to  both  of  them.  I  solemnly  accepted  his  commission, 
dear  good  fellow,  and  cannot  discharge  it  too  completely.  The 
journey  is  nothing  to  me.  I  am  restless,  and  shall  be  better 
in  motion.     I  'U  go  down  to  night." 

Though  he  anxiously  endeayored  to  dissuade  me,  I  saw 
that  he  was  of  my  mind;  and  this,  if  I  had  required  to  be 
confirmed  in  my  intention,  would  have  had  the  effect.  He 
went  round  to  the  coach-office,  at  my  request,  and  took  the 
boz-seat  for  me  on  the  mail.  In  the  eYening  I  started,  by 
that  conveyance,  down  the  road  I  had  traversed  under  so  many 
vidssitudes. 

"  Don't  you  think  that,"  I  asked  the  coachman,  in  the  first 
stage  out  of  London,  <' a  veiy  remarkable  sl^?  I  don't  re- 
znember  to  have  seen  one  like  it." 

"  Nor  I — ^not  equal  to  it,"  he  repHed.  "  That  *s  wind,  sir. 
There  'U  be  mischief  done  at  sea,  I  expect,  before  long." 

It  was  a  murky  confusion — ^here  and  there  blotted  with  a 
color  like  the  color  of  the  smoke  irom  damp  fuel — of  flying 
clouds  tossed  up  into  most  remarkable  heaps,  suggesting 
greater  heights  in  the  clouds  than  there  were  depths  below 
them  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows  in  the  earth, 
through  which  the  wild  moon  seemed  to  plunge  headlong,  as 
if ,  in  a  dread  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  she  had  lost 
her  way  and  were  firightened.  There  had  been  a  wind  all 
day;  and  it  was  rising  then,  with  an  extraordinary  great 
sound.  In  another  hour  it  had  much  increased,  and  the  sky 
was  more  overcajst,  and  it  blew  hard. 

But,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  clouds  dosing  in  and 
densely  overspreading  the  whole  sky,  then  very  dark,  it  came 
on  to  blow,  harder  and  harder.  It  still  increased,  until  our 
horses  could  scarcely  face  the  wind*  Many  times,  in  the  dark 
part  of  the  night  (it  was  then  late  in  September,  when  the 
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nights  were  not  short),  the  leaders  turned  about,  or  came  to  a 
dead  stop ;  and  we  were  often  in  serious  apprehension  that 
the  coach  would  be  blown  oyer.  Sweeping  gusts  of  rain  came 
up  before  this  storm  like  showers  of  steel ;  and  at  those  times, 
when  there  was  any  shelter  of  trees  or  lee  waJQs  to  be  got,  we 
were  fain  to  stop,  in  a  sheer  impossibility  of  continuing  the 
struggle. 

When  the  day  broke,  it  blew  harder  and  harder.  I  had 
been  in  Yarmouth  when  ihe  seamen  said  it  blew  great  guns, 
but  I  had  never  known  the  like  of  this,  or  anything  approach* 
ing  to  it  We  came  to  Ipswioh — ^very  late,  having  bad  to 
fight  every  inch  of  ground  since  we  were  ten  miles  out  of 
London ;  and  found  a  duster  of  people  in  the  market-place, 
who  had  risen  from  their  beds  in  the  night,  fearful  of  falling 
chimneys.  Some  of  these, .  congregating  about  the  inn-yaid 
while  we  changed  horses,  told  us  of  great  sheets  of  lead  having 
been  ripped  off  a  high  church-tower,  and  flung  into  a  bye- 
street,  which  they  then  blocked  up.  Others  had  to  teQ  of 
countiy  people,  coming  in  from  neighbouring  villages,  who 
had  s^n  great  trees  lying  torn  out  of  the  earth,  and  whole 
ricks  scattered  about  the  roads  and  fields.  Still,  thefre  was  no 
abatement  in  the  storm,  but  it  blew  harder. 

As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  from 
which  this  mighty  wind  was  blowing  dead  on  shore,  its  force 
became  more  and  more  terrific.  Long  before  we  saw  the  sea, 
its  spray  was  on  our  lips,  and  showered  salt  rain  upon  us. 
The  water  was  out,  over  miles  and  miles  of  the  flat  oountzy 
adjacent  to  Yarmouth;  and  eveiy  sheet  and  puddle  lashed  its 
banks,  and  had  its  stress  of  little  breakers  setting  heavily 
towards  us.  When  we  came  within  nght  of  ihe  sea,  the 
waves  on  the  horizon,  caught  at  intervalfi  above  the  rolling 
abyss,  were  like  glimpses  of  another  shore  with  to?rarB  and 
buildings.  When  at  last  we  got  into  the  town,  the  people  came 
out  to  their  doors,  all  aslant,  and  with  slxeaming  hair,  making 
a  wonder  of  the  mail  that  had  come  through  sudi  a  night 

I  put  up  at  the  old  iim,  and  went  down  to  look  at  the  sea; 
staggering  along  the  street,  which  was  strewn  with  sand  and 
seaweed,  and  with  flying  blotches  of  sea-foam;  afraid  of 
falling  elates  fOid  tiles ;  and  holding  by  people  I  met  at  angiy 
comers.  Coming  near  the  beach,  I  saw,  not  only  the  boat- 
men, but  half  the  people  of  the  town,  Imrking  behind  build- 
ings; some,  now  and  tiien  braving  the  fiizy  of  the  stonn  to 
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look  away  to  aea,  and  blown  sheer  ont  of  their  course  in 
trying  to  get  zigsag  back. 

Joining  these  groups,  I  fonnd  bewailing  women  whose 
husbands  were  away  in  herring  or  oyster  boats,  which  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  think  might  have  foundered  before 
they  could  ran  in  anywhere  for  safety.  Grizzled  old  sailors 
were  among  the  people,  shaking  their  heads  as  they  looked 
from  water  to  sky,  and  muttering  to  one  another ;  shipowners, 
excited  and  uneasy ;  children  huddling  together,  and  peering 
'into  older  &uogb;  eyen  stout  manners,  disturbed  and  anxious, 
levelling  their  glasses  at  the  sea  from  behind  plaoee  of  shelter, 
as  if  they  were  surveying  an  enemy. 

The  tremendous  sea  itself,  when  I  could  find  sufBlcient 
pause  to  look  at  it,  in  the  agitation  of  the  blinding  wind,  the 
flying  stones  and  sand,  and  the  awf^  noise,  confounded  me. 
As  the  high  wateiy  walls  came  roUing  ia,  and,  at  their 
highest,  tumbled  into  sur^  they  looked  as  if  the  least  would 
engulf  the  town.  As  the  receding  wave  swept  back  with  a 
hoarse  roar,  it  seemed  to  scoop  out  deep  caves 'in  the  beach, 
as  if  its  purpose  were  to  undermine  the  earth.  When  some 
white-headed  biilowB  thundered  on,  and  dashed  themselves  to 
pieces  before  they  reached  the  land,  every  fragment  of  the  late 
whole  seemed  possessed  by  the  full  might  of  its  wrath,  rushing 
to  be  gathered  to  the  composition  of  another  monster.  Undu- 
lating  hills'were  changed  to  valleys,  undulating  valleys  (with 
a  soilitaiy  storm-bird  sometimes  skimming  through  them)  were 
lifted  up  to  hills ;  masses  of  water  shivered  and  shook  the 
beach  with  a  booming  sound ;  every  shape  tumultuously  rolled 
on,  as  soon  as  made,  to  change  its  shape  and  place,  and  beat 
anyother  shape  and  place  away ;  the  ideal  shore  on  the  horizon, 
with  its  towers  and  buildings,  rose  and  fell ;  the  clouds  flew 
fast  and  thick ;  I  seemed  to  see  a  rendiog  and  upheaving  of 
all  nature.  i 

Not  finding  Ham  among  the  people  whom  this  memorable 
wind — lor  it  is  still  remembered  down  there  as  the  greatest 
ever  known  to  blow  upon  that  coast — ^had  brought  together,  I 
made  my  way  to  his  house.  It  was  shut;  and  as  no  one 
answered  to  my  knocking,  I  went  by  back  ways  and  bye-lanes, 
to  the  yard  where  he  worked.  I  learned,  there,  that  he  had 
gone  to  Lowestoft,  to  meet  some  sudden  exigency  of  ship-re- 
pairing in  which  his  skill  was  required ;  but  that  he  would 
be  badk  to-morrow  morning,  in  good  time. 
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I  went  back  to  the  inn;  and  when  I  had  washed  and 
dressed,  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  in  Ysin,  it  was  five  o'dock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  had  not  sat  five  minutes  by  the  oo£ESBe-TOom 
fire,  when  the  waiter  coming  to  stdr  it,  as  an  excuse  for 
talking,  told  me  that  two  colliers  had  gone  down,  with  all 
hands,  a  few  miles  away ;  and  that  some  other  ships  had  been 
seen  laboring  hard  in  the  Roads,  and  tryiog,  in  great  distress^ 
to  keep  off  shore.  Mercy  on  than,  and  on  all  poor  sailors^ 
said  he,  if  we  had  another  night  like  the  last ! 

I  was  very  much  depressed  in  spirits ;  very  solitary ;  and 
felt  an  uneasiness  in  Ham's  not  being  there,  disproportionate 
to  the  occasion.  I  was  seriously  affected,  without  knowing 
how  much,  by  late  events ;  and  my  long  exposure  to  the  fierce 
wind  had  confused  me.  '  There  was  that  jimible  in  mj 
thoughts  and  recollections,  that  I  had  lost  the  dear  arrange- 
ment of  time  and  distance.  Thus,  if  I  had  gone  out  into  the 
town,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  I  think,  to  enoounter 
some  one  who  I  knew  must  be  then  in  London.  So  to 
speak,  there  was  in  these  respects  a  curious  inattention  in  mj 
mind.  Yet  it  was  busy,  too,  with  all  the  remembrances  the 
place  naturally  awakened ;  and  they  were  particularly  distinct 
and  vivid. 

In  this  state,  the  waiter's  dismal  intelligence  about  the 
ships  immediately  connected  itself  withoat  any  effort  of  my 
volition,  with  my  uneasiness  about  Ham.  I  was  persuaded 
that  I  had  an  apprehension  of  his  returning  from  Lowestoft 
by  sea,  and  being  lost.  This  grew  so  strong  with  me,  that  I 
resolved  to  go  back  to  the  yard  before  I  took  my  dinner,  and 
ask  the  boat-builder  if  he  thought  his  attempting  to  return  by 
sea  at  all  likely  ?  If  he  gave  me  the  least  reason  to  think  so, 
I  would  go  over  to  Lowestoft  and  prevent  it  by  bringing  him 
with  me. 

I  hastily  ordered  my  dinner,  and  went  back  to  the  yard. 
I  was  none  too  soon ;  for  the  boat-builder,  with  a  laxLtcsn  ia 
his  hand,  was  locking  the  yard-gate.  He  quite  laughed, 
when  I  asked  him  the  question,  and  said  there  was  no  fisar; 
no  man  in  his  senses,  or  out  of  them,  would  put  off  in  such  a 
gale  of  wind,  least  of  all  Ham  Peggotty,  who  had  been  bom 
to  seafaring. 

So  sensible  of  this,  beforehand,  that  I  had  really  felt 
ashamed  of  doing  what  I  was  nevertheless  impelled  to  do,  I 
went  back  to  the  inn.     If  such  a  wind  could  nse,  I  think  it 
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was  rising.  The  howl  aad  roar,  the  rattling  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  the  rumbling  in  the  chimneys,  the  apparent  rocking 
of  the  very  house  that  sheltered  me,  and  the  prodigious  tumult 
of  the  sea,  were  more  fearful  than  in  the  morning.  But  there 
was  now  a  great  darkness  besides;  and  that  invested  the 
storm  with  new  terrors,  real  and  fandful. 

I  could  not  eat,  I  could  not  sit  stiU,  I  could  not  continue 
Btedfast  to  anything.  Something  within  me,  faintly  answering 
to  the  storm  without,  tossed  up  the  depths  of  my  memory, 
and  made  a  tumult  in  them.  Yet,  in  all  the  hurry  of  my 
thoughts,  wild  running  with  the  thundering  sea, — ^the  storm 
and  my  uneasiness  regarding  Ham,  were  always  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

My  dinner  went  away  almost  untasted,  and  I  tried  to  re- 
fresh myself  witih  a  glass  or  two  of  wine.  In  vain.  I  fell 
into  a  dull  slumber  before  the  fire,  without  losing  my  con- 
sciousness, either  of  the  uproar  out  of  doors,  or  of  the  place 
in  which  I  was.  Both  became  overshadowed  by  a  new  and 
indefinable  horror;  and  when  I  awoke— or  rather  when  I 
shook  off  the  lethargy  that  bound  me  in  my  chair — ^my  whole 
frame  thnlled  with  objectless  and  unintelligible  fear. 

I  walked  to  and  fro,  tried  to  read  an  old  gazetteer,  listened 
to  the  awful  noises :  looked  at  faces,  scenes,  and  figures  in  the 
fire.  At  length,  the  steady  ticking  of  the  undisturbed  clock 
on  the  wall,  tormented  me  to  that  degree  that  I  resolved  to  go 
to  bed. 

It  was  re-assuring,  on  such  a  night,  to  be  told  that  some  of 
the  inn-servants  had  agreed  together  to  sit  up  until  morning. 
I  went  to  bed,  exceedingly  weaiy  and  heavy ;  but,  on  my  lying 
down,  all  such  sensations  vanished,  as  if  by  magic,  and  I  was 
broad  awake,  with  every  sense  refined. 

For  hours  I  lay  there,  listening  to  the  wind  and  water; 
imagining,  now,  tiiat  I  heard  shrieks  out  at  sea;  now,  that 
I  distinctly  heard  the  firing  of  signal  guns ;  and  now,  the  fEdl 
of  houses  in  the  town.  I  got'  up,  several  times,  and  looked 
out ;  but  could  see  nothing,  except  the  reflection  in  the  window- 
panes  of  the  flEunt  candle  I  had  left  burning,  and  of  my  own 
haggard  face  looking  in  at  me  from  the  bla^  void. 

At  length,  my  restLessness  attained  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I 
hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  went  down-stairs.  In  the  large 
kitchen,  where  I  dimly  saw  bacon  and  ropes  of  onions  hang- 
ing from  the  beams,  the  watchers  were  clustered  together,  in 
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Tarious  attitados,  about  a  table,,  puipoaely  moved  away  fiNun 
the  great  chinmey,  and  brought  near  the  door.  A  pretty 
girl,  who  bad  ber  ears  stopped  with  ber  apron,  and  hat  eyw 
upon  the  door,  screamed  wl^  I  appeared,  disposing  me  to  be 
a  spirit ;  but  the  others  bad  more  preaenoe  of  mind,  and  wore 
glad  of  an  addition  to  their  company.  One  man,  referring 
to  the  topic  they  bad  been  disoussiiig,  askdd  me  wbatber  I 
thought  ^e  souls  of  the  odllier-crews  wbo  bad  gone  down, 
were  out  in  the  storm  ? 

I  remained  there,  I  dare  say,  two  hours.  Onoe,  I  c^ned 
the  yard-gato,  and  looked  into  the  emptj  street.  The  sand, 
the  sea-weed,  and  the  flakes  of  foam,  were  driving  by,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  call  for  assistance  before  I  could  shut  the  gate 
again,  and  make  it  fast  against  the  wind. 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  solitary  chamber,  when  I  at 
length  returned  to  it ;  but  I  was  tired  now,  and,  getting  into 
bed  again,  fell-— off  a  tower  and  down  a  precipioe — into  the 
depths  of  slci^.  I  have  an  impression  that  for  a  long  time, 
though  I  dreamed  of  being  elsewhere  and  in  a  varietur  of 
scenes,  it  was  always  blowing  in  my  dream.  At  length,  I  lost 
that  feeble  b<dd  upon  reality,  and  was  engaged  with  two  dear 
friends,  but  wbo  they  were  I  don't  know,  at  the  siege  of  some 
town  in  a  roar  of  canmmadiog. 

The  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  so  loud  and  incnenant,  that 
I  could  not  hear  something  I  much  desired  to  hear^  until  I 
made  a  great  exertion  and  awoke.  It  was  broad  day — eight 
or  nine  o'clock ;  the  storm  raging,  in  lieu  of  the  batteries ; 
and  some  one  knocking  and  oalUng  at  my  door. 

'<  What  is  the  matter?"  I  cried. 

"A  wreck!     aoseby!" 

I  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  asked  what  wreck? 

*'  A-sohooner,  from  Spain  ok  Portugal,  laden  with  fruit  and 
wine.  Make  basto,  sir,  if  you  want  to  see  her !  It's  thought, 
down  on  the  beach,  she  'U  go  to  pieces  every  moment." 

The  excited  voice  went  clamouring  along  the  staircase;  and 
I  wrapped  myself  in  my  clothes  as  quinUy  as  I  could,  andran 
into  the  street. 

Numbers  of  people  were  there  before  me,,  all  running  ia 
one  direction,  to  the  beach.  I  ran  the  same  way,  outafaripping 
a  good  many,  and  soon  came  facing  the  wild  sea* 

The  wind  might  by  tlus  time  have  lulled  a  littb,  Aough 
not  more  sensibly  than  if  the  caTinfinading  I  had  dreamed  ol; 
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had  1)66X1  diminiahed  by  the  eSkmang  of  half-a-dozen  gnns 
out  of  hundreds.  But,  the  sea,  haying  upon  it  the  additional 
agitation  of  the  whole  night,  was  infinitely  more  terrific  than 
-when  I  had  seen  it  last^  Every  appearance  it  had  then  pre- 
sented, bore  the  expression  of  being  swelled ;  and  the  height 
to  which  the  breakers  rose,  and,  looking  over  one  another, 
bore  one  another  down,  and  roUed  in,  in  interminable  hosts, 
-was  most  appalling. 

In  the  difficulty  of  hearing  anything  but  wind  and  waves, 
and  in  the  crowd,  and  the  unspeakable  confusion,  and  my  first 
breathless  efforts  to  staxld  against  the  weather,  I  was  so  con- 
fused that  I  looked  out  to  sea  for  the  wreck,  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  foaming  heads  of  the  great  waves.  A  half-dressed 
boatman,  standing  next  me,  pointed  with  his  bare  arm  (a 
tattoo'd  arrow  on  it,  pointing  in  the  same  direction)  to  the 
left.     Then,  O  great  Heaven,  I  saw  it,  dose  in  upon  us ! 

One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  deck, 
and  lay  over  the  side,  entangled  in  a  maze  of  sail  and  rigging ; 
and  all  that  ruin,  as  the  ship  rolled  and  beat — ^which  ^e  did 
without  a  moment's  pause,  and  with  a  violence  quite  incon- 
ceivable—beat the  side  as  if  it  would  stave  it  in.  Some 
efforts  were  even  then  being  ma^,  to  cut  Ihis  portion  of  the 
wreck  away;  for,  as  the  ship,  which  was  broadside  on,  turned 
towards  us  in  her  rolling,  I  plainly  descried  her  people  at  work 
with  axes,  especially  one  active  figure  with  long  cnzling  hair, 
oonspicnous  among  the  rest.  But,  a  great  cry,  which  was 
audible  even  above  the  wind  and  water,  rose  from  the  shore 
at  this  moment ;  the  sea,  sweeping  over  the  rolling  wreck, 
made  a  dean  breach,  and  carried  men,  spars,  casks,  planks, 
bulwarks,  heaps  of  such  toys,  into  the  boiling  surge. 

The  second  mast  was  yet  standing,  with  the  rags  of  a  rent 
sail,  and  a  wild  confusion  of  broken  cordage  fiapping  to  and 
fro.  The  ship  had  struck  once,  the  same  boatean  hoarsely 
said  in  my  ear,  and  then  lifted  in  and  struck  again.  I  under- 
stood him  to  add  that  she  was  parting  amidships,  and  I  could 
readily  suppose  so,  fbr  the  rolling  and  beating  were  too  tre- 
mendous for  any  human  work  to  suffer  long.  As  he  spoke, 
there  was  another  great  cry  of  pity  iSrom  the  beadi ;  fbur  men 
arose  with  the  wreck  out  of  the  deep,  clinging  to  the  rigging 
of  the  remaining  mast ;  uppermost,  the  active  figure  with  the 
curiing  hair. 

There  was  a  bdl  on  board;  and  as  the  ship  rolled  and 
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dashed,  like  a  desperate  creature  driyen  mad,  now  showing  us 
the  whole  sweep  of  her  deck,  as  she  turned  on  her  beam-ends 
towards  the  shore,  now  nothing  but  her  keel,  as  she  sprung 
wildly  over  aad  turned  towards  the  sea,  the  bell  rang ;  and 
its  sound,  the  knell  of  those  unhappy  men,  was  borne  towards 
lis  on  the  wind.  Again  we  lost  her,  and  again  she  rose. 
Two  men  were  gone.  The  agony  on  shore  increased.  Men 
groaned,  and  clasped  their  hands;  women  shrieked,  and 
turned  away  their  faces.  Some  ran  wildly  up  and  down  along 
the  beach,  crying  for  help  where  no  help  could  be.  I  found 
myself  one  of  these,  frantically  imploring  a  knot  of  sailors 
whom  I  knew,  not  to  let  those  two  lost  creatures  perish  before 
our  eyes. 

They  were  making  out  to  me,  in  an  agitated  way — I  don  t 
know  how,  for  the  little  I  could  hear  I  was  scarcely  composed 
enough  to  imderstand — ^that  the  life-boat  had  been  bravely 
manned  an  hour  ago,  and  could  do  nothing ;  and  that  as  no 
man  would  be  so  desperate  as  to  attempt  to  wade  off  with 
a  rope,  and  establish  a  communication  with  the  shore,  there 
was  nothing  left  .to  try;  when  I  noticed  that  some  new  sensa- 
tion moved  the  people  on  the  beach,  and  saw  them  part,  and 
Ham  come  breaking  through  them  to  the  front. 

I  ran  to  him — as  well  as  I  know,  to  repeat  my  appeal  for 
help.  Buty  distracted  though  I  was,  by  a  sight  so  new  to  me 
and  terrible,  the  determination  in  his  face,  and  his  look,  out 
to  sea — exactly  the  same  look  as  I  remembered  in  connexion 
with  the  morning  after  Emily's  flight — awoke  me  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  danger.  I  held  him  back  with  both  arms ;  and 
implored  the  men  with  whom  I  had  been  speaking,  not  to 
listen  to  him,  not  to  do  murder,  not  to  let  hbu  stir  from  off 
that  sand! 

Another  cry  arose  on  shore ;  and  looking  to  the  wreck,  we 
saw  the  cruel  sail,  with  blow  on  blow,  beat  off  the  lower  of 
the  two  men,  and  fly  up  in  triumph  round  the  acdve  figure 
left  alone  upon  the  mast. 

Against  such  a  sight,  and  against  such  determination  as  that 
of  the  calmly  desperate  man  who  was  already  accustomed  to 
lead  half  the  people  present,  I  might  as  hopeftdly  have  entreated 
the  wind.  '*  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said,  cheerily  grasping  me  by 
both  hands,  "  if  my  time  is  come,  'tis  come.  If  't  an't,  I  ^11 
bide  it.  Lord  above  bless  you,  and  bless  all !  Mates,  make 
me  ready  !     I  'm  a  going  off!  " 
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I  was  swept  away,  but  not  tmkindlyy  to  some  distance, 
where  the  people  around  me  made  me  stay ;  urging,  as  I  con- 
fusedly perceived,  that  he  was  bent  on  going,  wilh  help  or 
without,  and  that  I  should  endanger  the  precautions  for  his 
safety  by  troubling  those  with  whom  they  rested^  I  don't  know 
what  I  answered,  or  what  they  rejoined ;  but,  I  saw  hurry  on 
the  beach,  and  men  running  with  ropes  fix)m  a  capstan  that 
was  there,  and  penetrating  into  a  circle  of  figures  that  hid 
him  j&om  me.  Then  I  saw  him  standing  alone,  in  a  seaman's 
frock  and  trowsers  :  a  rope  in  his  hand,  or  slung  to  his  wrist : 
another  round  his  body :  and  several  of  the  best  men  holding, 
at  a  little  distance,  to  the  latter,  which  he  laid  out  himself, 
alack  upon  the  shore,  at  his  feet. 

The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised  eye,  was  breaking  up. 
I  saw  that  she  was  parting  in  the  middle,  and  that  the  life  of 
the  solitary  man  upon  the  mast  hung  by  a  thread.  Still,  he 
dung  to  it.  He  had  a  singular  red  cap  on, — ^not  like  a  sailor's 
cap,  but  of  a  finer  colour ;  and  as  the  few  yielding  planks 
between  him  and  destruction  rolled  and  bulged,  and  his  anti- 
cipative  death-knell  rung,  he  was  seen  by  all  of  us  to  wave  it. 
I  saw  him  do  it  now,  and  thought  I  was  going  distracted, 
when  his  action  brought  an  old  remembrance  to  my  mind  of  a 
once  dear  fiiend. 

Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone,  with  the  silence  of 
suspended  breath  behind  him,  and  the  storm  before,  until 
there  was  a  great  retiring  wave,  when,  with  a  backward  glance 
at  those  who  held  the  rope  which  was  made  fast  round  his  body, 
he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  buffeting  with  the 
water;  rising  with  the  hills,  falling  with  the  valleys,  lost 
beneath  the  foam ;  then  drawn  again  to  land.  They  hauled 
in  hastily. 

He  was  hurt  I  saw  blood  on  his  face,  from  where  I  stood ; 
but  he  took  no  thought  of  that.  He  seemed  hurriedly  to  give 
them  some  directions  for  leaving  him  more  free — or  so  I 
judged  from  the  motion  of  his  arm — and  was  gone  as  before. 

And  now  he  made  for  the  wreck,  rising  with  the  hilLs, 
MHng  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  rugged  foam,  borne 
in  towards  the  shore,  borne  on  towards  the  ship,  striving  hard 
and  valiantly.  The  distance  was  nothing,  but  the  power  of 
the  sea  and  wind  made  the  strife  deadly.  At  length  he  neared 
the  wreck.  He  was  so  near,  that  with  one  more  of  his  vigo- 
rous strokes  he  would  be  cling^ing  to  it, — when,  a  high,  green, 
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yaat  lull-aide  of  water,  moving  oa  ehareward,  &om  beyond 
Hie  ship,  he  eeemed  to  leap  up  into  it  wiJ&L  a  mighty  boandy 
and  tbe  sihip  was  gone ! 

ScHne  eddying  fragments  I  saw  in  the  sea,  as  if  a  mere  cask 
had  been  hrokon,  in  ronning  to  tiie  spot  i^iere  tiiey  were 
hauling  in«  CSonstematioa  was  in  every  &oe.  They  drew  him. 
to  my  very  feet — ittseninhle— dead.  He  was  oanied  to  the 
nearest  house ;  and,  no  one  preventing  me  now,  I  remained 
near  him,  busy,  while  every  means  of  restoration  were  tried ; 
but  he  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  the  great  wave,  and  his 
geBeroos  heart  was  stOIed  fbr  ever. 

As  I  sat  beside  tiie  bed,  when  hope  was  abandoned  and  all 
was  done,  a  fisherman,  who  had  known  me  when  £mily  and 
I  were '  dhildren,  and  ever  sinee,  whispered  my  name  at  the 
door. 

**  Sir,"  said  he,  wiih.  tears  rtarting  to  his  weather-beaten 
fiiee,  which,  with  his  trembling  lips,  was  adiy  pale,  "  will 
you  oome  over  yonder  ?  " 

The  old  xemembranoe  that  had  been  zeoalled  to  me,  was  in 
his  look.  I  asked  him,  texror-strickan,  leaning  on  the  arm  he 
held  out  to  support  me : 

"  Has  a  body  oome  ashore? ^' 

He  said,  "  Yes." 

<'DoIknowit?"  leaked  then. 

He  answered  nothing. 

But,  he  led  me  to  the  shore.  And  on  that  xuirt  of  it  where 
she  aiibd  I  had  looked  for  shdls,  two  children — on  Ihat  part  of 
it  where  some  lighter  fragments  of  the  old  boat,  blown  down 
last  night,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wind — among  the  rains 
of  the  home  he  had  wronged — I  saw  him  lying  with  hia  head 
upon  his  arm,  as  I  had  often  seen  him  lie  at  sdiool. 
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CHAPTER  XXVJLL 

THB  NSW  "WOVSl),  AXD  THE  OLD. 

No  need,  O  Steerforth,  to  have  said,  when  ve  last  spoke 
togetheir,  in  that  hour  which  I  eo  litfle  deemed  to  be  our  part- 
ing-hour— ^no  need  to  hare  said,  '^  Think  of  me  at  my  best ! " 
I  had  done  thafc  ever ;  and  could  I  change  now,  looking  on 
this  sight ! 

They  brought  a  haoEid-bier,  and  laid  him  on  it,  and  covered 
him  with  a  jQag,  and  took  him  up  and  bore  him  on  towards 
the  houses.  All  the  men  who  carried  him  had  known  him, 
and  gone  sailing  with  him,  and  seen  him  merry  and  bold. 
They  carried  him  through  the  wild  roar,  a  hush  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  tumult ;  and  took  Mm  to  the  ootti^  where  Death 
was  already. 

But,  when  they  set  the  bier  down  on  the  threshold,  they 
looked  at  one  another,  and  at  me,  and  whispered.  I  knew 
why.  They  felt  as  if  it  were  not  right  to  lay  him  down  in 
the  same  quiet  room. 

We  went  into  the  town,  and  took  our  burden  to  the  inn. 
So  soon  OS  I  coxdd  at  aU  collect  my  thoughts,  I  sent  for  Joram, . 
and  begged  him  to  proTide  me  a  conveyance  in  which  it  could, 
be  got  to  London  in  the  night.  I  knew  that  the  care  of  it, 
and  the  hard  duty  of  preparing  his  mother  to  receive  it,  could 
only  rest  with  me ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  discharge  that  duly^ 
as  faithfully  as  I  could. 

I  chose  the  night  for  the  journey,  that  there  might  be  less- 
curiosity  when  I  left  the  town.  But,  although  it  was  nearly 
midnight  when  I  came  out  of  the  yard  in  a  chaise,  followed 
by  what  I  had  in  charge,  there  were  many  people  waiting. 
At  intervals,  along  the  town,  and  even  a  little  way  out  upon 
the  road,  I  saw  more ;  but  at  length  only  the  bleak  night  and 
the  open  country  were  around  me,  and  the  ashes  of  my  youth&l 
&iendship. 

Upon  a  mellow  autumn  day,  about  noon,  when  the  ground 
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was  perfumed  by  fallen  leaves,  and  many  more,  in  beantiful 
tints  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  yet  himg  upon  the  trees, 
through  which  the  sun  was  shining,  I  arrived  at  Highgate. 
I  walked  the  last  mile,  thinking  as  I  went  along  of  what  I 
had  to  do ;  and  left  the  carriage  that  had  followed  me  all 
through  the  night,  awaiting  orders  to  advance. 

The  house,  when  I  came  up  to  it,  looked  just  the  same. 
Not  a  blind  was  raised ;  no  sign  of  life  was  in  the  dull  paved 
court,  with  its  covered  way  leading  to  the  disused  door.  The 
wind  had  quite  gone  down,  and  nothing  moved. 

I  had  not,  at  first,  the  courage  to  ring  at  the  gate ;  and 
when  I  did  ring,  my  errand  seemed  to  me  to  be  expressed  in 
the  very  sound  of  the  bell.  The  little  parlor-maid  -oaBie  out, 
with  the  key  in  her  hand ;  and  looking  earnestly  at  me  as  she 
imlocked  the  gate,  said : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

^'  I  have  been  much  agitated,  and  am  fatigued.' * 

•*"  Is  anything  the  matter,  sir  ? — ^Mr.  James  ? — ^*. 

^^  Hush !  "  said  I,     **  Yes,  something  has  happened,  that  I 
'have  to  break  to  Mrs.  Steerforth.     She  is  at  home ?  " 

The  girl  anxiously  replied  that  her  mistress  was  very  seldom 
out  now,  even  in  a  carriage ;  that  she  kept  her  room ;  that 
she  saw  no  company,  but  woiild  see  me.  Her  mistress  was 
up,  she  said,  and  Miss  Dartle  was  with  her.  What  message 
should  she  take  up-stairs  ? 

Giving  her  a  strict  charge  to  be  careful  of  her  maimer,  and 
only  to  cany  in  my  card  and  say  I  waited,  I  sat  down  in  the 
drawing-room  (which  we  had  now  reached)  until  she  should 
icome  back.  Its  former  pleasant  air  of  occupation  was  gone, 
:and  the  shutters  were  half  closed.  The  hi^  had  not  been 
(used  for  many  and  many  a  day.  His  picture,  as  a  boy,  was 
there.  The  cabinet  in  which  his  mother  had  kept  his  letters 
was  there.  I  wondered  if  she  ever  read  them  now;  if  she 
would  ever  read  them  more  ! 

The  house  was  so  still,  that  I  heard  the  girl's  light  step  up- 
stairs. On  her  return,  she  brought  a  message,  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  Steerforth  was  an  invalid  and  could  not  come  down ; 
but,  that  if  I  would  excuse  her  being  in  her  chamber,  she  would 
be  glad  to  see  me.     In  a  few  moments  I  stood  before  her. 

She  was  in  his  room  ;  not  in  her  own.  I  felt,  of  course, 
that  she  had  taken  to  occupy  it,  in  remembrance  of  him ;  and 
that  the  many  tokens  of  his  old  sports  and  accomplishmenta. 
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by  which  she  was  surrounded,  remained  there^  just  as  he  had 
left  them,  for  the  same  reason.  She  murmured,  however, 
even  in  her  reception  of  me,  Ihat  she  was  out  of  her  own 
chamber  because  its  aspect  was  unsuited  to  her  infirmity ;  and 
with  her  stately  look  repelled  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

At  her  chair,  as  usual,  was  Rosa  Dartle.  From  the  first 
moment  of  her  dark  eyes  resting  on  me,  I  saw  she  knew  I  was 
the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  The  scar  sprung  into  view  that 
instant.  She  withdrew  herself  a  step  behind  the  chair,  to 
keep  her  own  face  out  of  Mrs.  Steerforth's  observation ;  and 
scrutiniBed  me  with  a  piercing  gaze  that  never  faltered,  never 
shrunk. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  observe  you  are  in  mourning,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Steerforth. 

"  I  am  unhappily  a  widower,"  said  I. 

''You  are  very  young  to  know  so  great  a  loss,"  she 
returned.  "  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it.  I  am  grieved  to  hear 
it.     I  hope  Time  will  be  good  to  you." 

**  I  hope  Time,"  said  I,  looking  at  her,  ''  will  be  good  to 
all  of  us.  Dear  ^Irs.  Steraforth,  we  must  all  trust  to  that,  in 
our  heaviest  misfortunes." 

The  earnestness  of  my  manner,  and  the  tears  in  my  eyes, 
alarmed  her.  The  whole  course  of  her  thoughts  appeared  to 
stop,  and  change. 

I  tried  to  command  my  voice  in  gently  saying  his  name, 
but  it  trembled.  She  repeated  it  to  herself,  two  or  three 
times,  in  a  low  tone.  Then,  addressing  me,  she  said,  with 
enforced  calmness : 

"  My  son  is  iU." 

"  Very  iU." 

'*  You  have  seen  him  ?" 

"  I  have." 

'*  Are  you  reconciled  ?" 

I  could  not  say  Yes,  I  could  not  say  No.  She  slightly 
turned  her  head  towards  the  spot  where  Rosa  Dartle  had  been 
standing  at  her  elbow,  and  in  that  moment  I  said,  by  the 
motion  of  my  lips,  to  Rosa  ''  Dead ! " 

Tliat  Mrs.  Steerforth  might  not  be  induced  to  look  behind 
her,  and  read,  plainly  written,  what  she  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  know,  I  met  her  look  quickly ;  but  I  had  seen  Rosa  Dartle 
throw  her  hands  up  in  the  air  with  vehemence  of  despair  and 
horror,  and  then  clasp  them  on  her  £ace. 
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The  bandflome  lady-HK>  like,  O  so  like! — ^regaided  me 
with  a  fixed  look,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  fordiead. 
I  besought  her  to  be  calm,  and  prepare  herself  to  bear  -wbai 
Ihadtotell;  but  I  shoidd  rather  have  eotieated  her  to  weep, 
for  she  eat  like  a  atone  iagate. 

'' When  I  was  last  here/'  I  Mtered, '' Miss  Bartle  told  me 
he  was  sailing  here  and  there.  The  night  before  last  was  a 
dreadful  one  at  sea.  If  he  were  at  sea  that  night,  and  near 
a  dangerous  coast,  as  it  is  said  he  was ;  and  if  the  Toesel  that 
was  seen  shoold  reallj  be  the  ship  "vdiioh — ^" 

**  Rosa !  "  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  *'  come  to  me !  " 

She  came,  but  with  no  sympathy  or  gentleness.  Her  ejes 
gleamed  like  fire  as  she  confronted  his  mother,  and  broke  into 
a  frightful  laugh. 

''  Now,"  she  said,  '^  is  your  piide  appeased,  you  madwoman  ? 

Now  has  he  made  atonement  to  you ^witii  his  life !     Do 

yoa  hear  ?— His  life ! " 

Mrs.  Steerforth,  &llen  back  stiffly  in  her  chair,  and  making 
no  sound  but  a  moan,  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  witii  a  wide 
stare. 

''  Ay ! "  cried  Rosa,  smiting  herself  passionately  on  the 
breast,  "  look  at  me !  Moan,  and  groan,  and  look  at  me ! 
Look  here !  '^  striking  the  scar,  **  at  your  dead  child's  handy 
work ! " 

The  moan  the  mother  uttered,  from  time  to  time,  went  to 
my  heart.  Always  the  same.  Always  inarticulate  and 
stifled.  Always  accompanied  with  an  incapable  moti<m  of 
the  head,  but  with  no  change  of  face.  Always  proceeding 
from  a  rigid  mouth  and  closed  teeth,  as  if  the  jaw  were  locked 
and  the  fieu)e  frozen  up  in  pain. 

''Do  you  remember  when  he  did  iids?"  she  proceeded. 
'*  Do  you  remember  when,  in  his  inheritance  of  your  nature, 
and  in  your  pampering  of  his  pride  and  passion,  he  did  this, 
and  disfigured  me  for  life?  Look  at  me,  marked  until  I 
die  with  his  high  displeasure ;  and  moan  and  groan  &r  what 
you  made  him  ! " 

**  Miss  Dartle,"  I  entreated  her.     ''  For  Heaven's  sake — " 

**  I  will  speak !  "  she  said,  turning  on  me  with  her  lightning 
eyes.  "  Be  silent,  you !  Look  at  me,  I  say,  proud  mother 
of  a  proud  fedse  son !  Moan  for  your  nurture  of  him,  moan 
for  your  corruption  of  him,  moan  for  your  loss  of  him,  moaa 
for  mine ! " 
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She  denched  het  hwod,  and  tiembied  timmglL  her  wj^este 
worn  figure,  as  if  her  passiiai  -were  killmg  her  hy  inoheB. 

«  You  xeCwot  his  o^Mll ! "  Ae  eaolahned.  *'  Torr,  injared 
by  his  haughty  temper!  Yav,  who  opposed  to  both,  when 
your  hair  was  grey,  the  qoalitieB  whieh  made  both  when  you 
gaye  him  birih !  You,  who  from  his  cradle  reared  him  to 
be  what  he  was,  aaid  stonted  what  he  should  have  been! 
Are  yon  rewarded,  now,  for  your  years  of  trouUe  ?  " 

"  O  Miss  Darde,  shaioe !  Ocroell" 

''  I  teU  yon,''  she  retnmed,  ''I  wUl  epealc  to  her.  No  power 
on  earth  should  stop  me,  while  I  was  standing  here !  Ha^e 
I  been  silent  all  these  years,  and  shall  I  not  speak  now  ? 
I  hnred  him  better  ihan  yon  ever  loved  him ! "  turning  on  her 
fiercely.  **  I  could  have  loyed  him,  and  asked  no  return.  If 
I  had  been  his  wife,  I  coidd  have  been  the  8ia;ve  of  his  caprices 
for  a  word  of  love  a-year.  I  riioold  have  been.  Who  knows 
it  better  than  I  ?  You  were  exacting,  proud,  punctilious, 
selfish.  My  love  would  have  been  devoted — wofdd  have  trod 
your  paltry  whimpering  nnder  Ibot ! " 

With  fladiing  eyes,  she  stamped  npon  the  ground  as  if  she 
actually  did  it. 

"  Look  here ! "  she  said,  striking  the  scar  i^r*^*  ^^  ct 
relentless  hand.  *'  When  he  grew  into  the  better  nnderstand- 
ing  of  what  he  had  done,  he  saw  it,  and  repented  of  it ! 
I  could  sing  to  him,  and  talk  to  him,  and  show  the  ardor  that 
I  £alt  in  aU  he  did,  and  attain  with  labor  to  such  knowledge 
as  most  interested  him ;  and  I  attracted  him.  When  he  was 
freshest  and  truest,  he  loyed  itm.  Yes,  he  did !  Many  a  time, 
when  you  were  pnt  off  with  a  slight  word,  he  has  taken  Me 
to  hia  heart ! " 

She  said  it  with  a  taunting  pride  in  the  midst  of  her  firenzy 
— for  it  was  little  less — ^yet  with  an  eager  remembrance  of  it, 
in  which  the  smouldering  embers  of  a  gentler  feeling  kindled 
for  the  moment. 

"  I  descended — as  I  might  have  known  I  should,  bnt  that 
he  fascinated  me  with  his  boyish  courtship^into  a  doU,  a 
trifle  ioft  the  occupation  of  an  idle  hour,  to  be  dropped,  and 
taken  np,  and  trifled  with,  as  the  inconstant  humour  took  him. 
When  he  grew  weary,  I  grew  weaiy.  As  his  fam^  died  ont, 
I  would  no  more  have  tried  to  strengthen  any  power  I  had, 
than  I  would  have  married  him  on  Ids  being  forced  to  take 
me  for  his  wife.    We  fell  away  from  one  another  without  a 
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word.  Perhaps  you  saw  it,  and  were  not  sorry.  Since  then, 
I  have  been  a  mere  disfigured  pieoe  of  fomiture  between  yoa 
both ;  having  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  feelings,  no  remembrancea 
Moan  ?  Moan  for  what  you  made  him ;  not  for  your  lore. 
I  tell  you  that  the  time  was,  when  I  loved  him  better  than 
you  ever  did}" 

She  stood  with  her  bright  angry  eyes  confronting  the  wide 
stare,  and  the  set  face;  and  softened  no  more,  when  the 
moaning  was  repeated,  than  if  the  face  had  been  a  picture. 

*'  Miss  Dartle,"  said  I,  *'  if  you  can  be  so  obdurate  as  not 
to  feel  for  this  afflicted  mother — ^" 

"  Who  feels  for  me  ?  "  she  sharply  retorted.  ''  She  has 
sown  this.  Let  her  moan  for  the  harvest  that  she  reaps 
to-day ! " 

"  And  if  his  &,vlia — ''  I  began. 

''  Faults !  "  she  cried,  bursting  into  passionate  tears.  "  Who 
dares  malign  him  ?  He  had  a  soul  worth  millions  of  the 
Mends  to  whom  he  stooped ! " 

**  No  one  can  have  loved  him  better,  no  one  can  hold  him 
in  dearer  remembrance  than  I,"  I  replied.  "  I  meant  to  say, 
if  you  have  no  compassion  for  his  mother ;  or  if  his  fSEtnltB— 
you  have  been  bitter  on  them — ^" 

''  It 's  &lse,"  she  cried,  tearing  her  black  hair ;  ''  I  lored 
him!" 

" — cannot,"  I  went  on,  "  be  banished  from  your  remem- 
brance, in  such  an  hour ;  look  at  that  figure,  even  as  (me  you 
have  never  seen  before,  and  render  it  some  help !  " 

All  this  time,  the  figure  was  imchanged,  and  looked 
unchangeable.  .Motionless,  rigid,  staring;  moaning  in  the 
same  dumb  way  from  time  to  time,  with  the  same  helpless 
motion  of  the  head ;  but  giving  no  other  sign  of  life.  MIbs 
Dartle  suddenly  kneeled  down  before  it,  and  began  to  loosen 
the  dress. 

**  A  curse  upon  you !  "  she  said,  looking  round  at  me,  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  rage  and  grief.  **  It  was  in  an  evil 
hour  that  you  ever  came  here !     A  curse  upon  you !     Go ! " 

After  passing  out  of  the  room,  I  hurri^  back  to  ring  the 
bell,  the  sooner  to  alarm  the  servants.  She  had  then  taken 
the  impassive  figure  in  her  arms,  and,  still,  upon  her  knees, 
was  weeping  over  it,  kissing  it,  calling  to  it,  rocking  it  to 
and  fro  upon  her  bosom  like  a  child,  and  trying  every  tender 
means  to  rouse  the  dormant  senses.     No  longer  afraid  of 
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leaving  her,  I  noiselessly  turned  back  again ;  and  alarmed  the 
Ixouse  as  I  went  out. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  returned,  and  we  laid  him  in  his 
xnother's  room.  She  was  just  the  same,  th^  told  me ;  Miss 
X>artle  never  left  her;  doctors  were  in  attendance,  many 
tilings  had  heen  tried;  but  she  lay  like  a  statue,  except  for 
tlie  low  sound  now  and  then. 

I  went  through  the  dreaiy  house,  and  darkened  the 
xvindows.  The  windows  of  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  I 
darkened  last.  I  lifted  up  the  leaden  hand,  and  held  it  to  my 
lieart ;  and  all  the  world  seemed  death  and  silence,  broken 
OToly  by  his  mother's  moaniog. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THB  B1DBRA1IT& 

One  thing  moTe,  I  had  to  do,  before  yielding  myaelf  io  the 
shock  of  these  emotions.  It  was,  to  oonceal  what  had  ooomred, 
j&om  those  who  were  going  away ;  and  to  dismiss  them  on 
their  voyage  in  happy  ignorance.  In  this,  no  time  was  to  be 
lost. 

I  took  Mr.  Micawber  aside  that  same  night,  and  coufided 
to  him  the  task  of  standing  between  Mr.  P^gotiy  and 
intelligence  of  the  late  catastrophe.  He  zealously  undertook 
to  do  so,  and  to  intercept  any  newspaper  through  which  it 
might,  without  such  precautions,  reach  him. 

*'  If  it  penetrates  to  him,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  striking 
himself  on  the  breast,  '^  it  shall  first  pass  through  this  body ! '' 

Mr.  Micawber,  I  must  observe,  in  his  adaptatum  of  him- 
self to  a  new  state  of  society,  had  acquired  a  bold  buccaneering 
air,  not  absolutely  lawless,  but  defensive  and  prompt.  One 
might  have  supposed  him  a  child  of  the  wilderness,  long 
accustomed  to  live  out  of  the  confines  of  civilisation^  and 
about  to  return  to  his  native  wilds. 

He  had  provided  himself,  among  other  things,  with  a 
complete  suit  of  oil-skin,  and  a  straw-hat  with  a  very  low 
crown,  pitched  or  caulked  on  the  outside.  In  this  rough 
clothing,  with  a  common  mariner's  telescope  under  his  arm, 
and  a  shrewd  trick  of  casting  up  his  eye  at  the  sky  as  looking 
out  for  dirty  weather,  he  was  far  more  nautical,  after  his 
manner,  than  Mr.  Peggotty.  His  whole  family,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  were  cleared  for  action.  I  found  Mrs,  Micawber 
in  the  closest  and  most  uncompromising  of  bonnets,  made  fast 
under  the  chin ;  and  in  a  shawl  which  tied  her  up  (as  I  had 
been  tied  up,  when  my  aunt  first  received  me)  like  a  bundle, 
and  was  seciured  behind  at  the  waist,  in  a  strong  knot.  Miss 
Micawber  I  found  made  snug  for  stormy  weather,  in  the 
same  manner ;  with  nothing  superfluous  about  her.     Master 
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Mioawber  was  hazdlj  mible  in  a  Ghiemsey  shirty  and  the 
shaggiest  suit  of  slops  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  childran  were  done 
up,  like  preserved  meats,  in  imperrious  cases.  Both  Mr. 
Micawber  and  his  eldest  son  wore  their  sleeves  loosely  turned 
back  at  the  wrists,  as  being  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  any 
direction,  and  to  '*  tumble  up,"  or  sing  out,  *^  Yeo — Heave — 
Yeo !  **  on  the  shortest  noiioe. 

Thus  Traddlea  and  I  found  theon  at  nightfall,  assembled  on 
the  wooden  steps,  at  that  time  known  as  Hungerfoid  Stairs^ 
watching  ike  departure  of  a  boat  with  some  of  their  property 
QfU  board.  I  had  told  Traddks  of  the  terrible  event,  and  it 
had  gready  shocked  him ;  but  there  eonld  be  no  doubt  of  iiie 
kindness  of  keying  it  a  seeret,  and  he  had  come  to  help  me 
in  thia  last  seEnrice.  It  was  here  that  I  took  Mr.  Micawber 
aside,*  and  received  hia  promise. 

The  Micawber  family  wese  lodged  in  a  Hitle,  dirty,  tumble- 
down public*house,  whiek  in  those  days  was  dose  to  the  stairs, 
and  whose  protruding  wooden  rooms  overhung  i^  river.  The 
family,  as  emigrants,  being  objects  of  some  interest  in  and 
about  Hunger&rd,  atiaraeted  so  many  belioldeErs,  that  we  were 
glad  to  take  reAige  in  tiieir  room.  It  was  one  of  the  wooden 
chambers  up-stairs,  with  the  tide  flowing  undemeatb*  My 
aunt  and  Agnes  were  there,  busily  making  some  Jittle  ^[tra 
comlorttf,  in  the  way  of  dressy  Ibr  the  childTeD.  Peggotty 
was  quietly  assisting,  with  the  old  ioaensible  work-box,  yard 
measure,  and  bit  of  wax-oandle  before  her,  timt  had  now 
outlived  so  vxaoti. 

It  was  not  easf  tQ  aBsworher  inqoixies ;  still  less  to  whispear 
Mr.  Peggotty,  when  Mr.  Mieawbear  brou^it  him  in,  that  I 
had  given  ^e>  latter,  and  all  tras  wtlL  But  I  did  both,  azid 
noade  them  ha|^.  If  I  showed  any  tmce  c^  what  I  feh,  my 
own  sorrows  were  snffident  to  aoeount  for  it. 

<^  And  when  does  the  ship  sail,  Mr.  Mioawber?'^  asked  my 
aunt. 

Mr.  Micawber  eonsidered  it  neeessary  to  prepare  either  my 
aunt  or  Ms  wifa,  by  degrees^  and  said,  sooner  than  ha  had 
expected  yesterday. 

^'  The  boot  brou^t  you  word,  I  suppose?  "  said  siy  auit. 

'^  It  did,  ma'am/'  he  retasned. 

''Wen?"  said  my  annt     "And  she  sails—" 

'^  Madam,''  he  replied,  ''  I  am  informed  that  we  must 
poaiiiveLy  be  on  board  before  seven  to-morxow  morning.*' 
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''  Heyday ! "  said  my  aunt,  ^'  Hiat  's  soon.  Is  it  a  sea- 
going fact,  Mr.  Peggotiy  ?  " 

*'  'Tis  BO,  ma'am.  -  She  '11  drop  down  the  river  with  that 
theer  tide.  If  Mas'r  Davy  and  my  sister  comes  aboard  at 
Qravesen',  artemoon  o'  next  day,  they  '11  see  the  last  on  ns." 

"  And  that  we  shall  do,"  said  I,  "  be  sure ! " 

**  Until  then,  aud  imtil  we  are  at  sea,"  observed  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  with  a  glance  of  intelligence  at  me,  ''  Mr.  Peggotty 
and  myself  will  constantly  keep  a  double  look-out  together, 
on  our  goods  and  chattels.  Emma,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  clearing  his  throat  in  his  magnificent  way,  "  my 
&iend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  is  so  obliging  as  to  solicit,  in 
my  ear,  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  ordering  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  moderate  portion 
of  that  Beverage  which  is  peculiarly  associated,  in  our  Tniniia^ 
with  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.  I  allude  to — ^in  short, 
Punch.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  scruple  to 
entreat  the  indulgence  of  Miss  Trotwood  and  Miss  Wickfield, 
but—" 

"  I  can  only  say  for  myself,"  said  my  aunt,  ''  that  I  wiU 
drink  all  happiness  and  success  to  you,  Mr.  Micawber,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure." 

''•And  I  too ! "  said  Agnes,  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Micawber  immediately  descended  to  the  bar,  where  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  at  home;  and  in  due  time  xetuzned 
with  a  steaming  jug.  I  could  not  but  observe  that  he  had 
been  peeling  the  lemons  with  his  own  clasp-knife,  which,  as 
became  the  knife  of  a  practical  settler,  was  about  a  foot  long; 
and  which  he  wiped,  not  wholly  without  ostentation,  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat.  Mrs.  Micawber  and  the  two  elder  members 
of  the  family  I  now  found  to  be  provided  with  similar  for- 
midable instruments,  while  every  child  had  its  own  wooden 
spoon  attached  to  its  body  by  a  strong  line.  In  a  aixnilar 
anticipation  of  life  afloat,  and  in  the  Bush,  Mr.  Micawber, 
instead  of  helping  Mrs.  Micawber  and  his  eldest  son  and 
daughter  to  punch,  in  wine-glasses,  which  he  might  eaoLLy 
have  done,  for  there  was  a  shelf-fuU  in  the  room,  served  it 
out  to  them  in  a  series  of  villaiuous  little  tin  pots;  and  I 
never  saw  him  enjoy  anything  so  much  as  drilling  out  of 
his  own  particular  pint  pot,  and  putting  it  in  his  pobket  at  the 
dose  of  tike  evening. 

*'  The  luxuries  of  the  old  country,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
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wiih  an  intense  satisfaction  in  their  renouncement,  ''we 
abandon.  The  denizens  of  the  forest  cannot,  of  coLirse, 
expect  to  participate  in  the  refinements  of  the  land  of  the 
Free." 

Here  a  boy  came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Micawber  was  wanted 
down-stairs. 

"  I  have  a  presentiment/'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  setting  down 
her  tin  pot,  "  that  it  is  a  member  of  my  fcanily ! " 

''  If  so,  my  dear,''  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  with  his  usual 
suddenness  of  warmth  on  that  subject,  ''  as  the  member  of 
your  family — whoever  he,  she,  or  it  may  be — has  kept  m 
waiting  for  a  considerable  period,  perhaps  the  Member  may 
now  wait  my  convenience." 

''  Micawber,"  said  his  wife,  ia  a  low  tone,  ''  at*such  a  time 
as  tbift — " 

"  *  It  is  not  meet,' "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  rising,  "  '  that 
every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment ! '  Emma,  I  stand 
reproved." 

"  The  loss,  Micawber,"  observed  his  wife,  "has  been  my 
family's,  not  yours.  If  my  fanuly  are  at  length  sensible  of 
the  deprivation  to  which  their  own  conduct  has,  in  the  past, 
exposed  them,  and  now  desire  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship, 
let  it  not  be  repulsed." 

"  My  dear,"  he  returned,  "  so  be  it ! " 

"  If  not  for  their  sakes ;  for  mine,  Micawber,"  said  his 
wife. 

"Emma,"  he  returned,  "Ihat  view  of  the  question  is,  at 
such  a  moment,  irresiBtible.  I  cannot,  even  now,  distinctly 
pledge  myself  to  &11  upon  your  family's  neck ;  but  tiie  member 
of  your  family,  who  is  now  in  attendance,  shall  have  no  genial 
warmth  irozea  by  me." 

Mr.  Micawber  withdrew,  and  was  absent  some  little  time , 
in  the  course  of  which  Mrs.  Micawber  was  not  wholly  firee 
from  an  apprehension  that  words  might  have  arisen  between 
him  and  the  Member.  At  length  the  same  boy  re-appeared, 
and  presented  me  with  a  note  written  in  {>encil,  and  headed, 
in  a  legal  manner,  "  Heep  v.  Micawber."  From  this  docu- 
ment, I  learned  that  Mr.  Micawber,  being  again  aireeted,  was 
in  a  final  paroxysm  of  despair ;  and  that  he  begged  me  to 
send  him  his  knife  and  pint  pot,  by  bearer,  as  they  might 
prove  serviceable  during  &e  brief  remainder  of  his  existence, 
in  jail.     He  also  requested,  as  a  last  act  of  Mendship,  that  ? 
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would  see  his  family  to  the  Parish  Workhouse,  and  foiget  that 
such  a  Being  ever  lived. 

Of  course  I  answered  this  note  by  going  down  with  the 
boy  to  pay  the  money,  where  I  found  Mr.  Micawber  aittiiig  in 
a  comer,  looking  darkly  at  the  Sheriffs  Officer  who  had 
effected  the  capture.  On  his  release,  he  embraced  me  nith 
the  utmost  fervor ;  and  made  an  entry  of  the  transaction  in 
his  pocket-book — being  very  particular,  I  recollect,  about  a 
hal^enny  I  inadvertently  omitted  from  my  statement  of  the 
total 

This  momentous  pocket-book  was  a  timely  reminder  to  him 
of  another  transaction.  On  our  return  to  the  room  up-staiis 
(where  he  accounted  for  his  absence  by  saying  that  it  had 
been  occasioned  by  circumstanoee  over  which  he  had  no 
control),  he  took  out  of  it  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  folded  small, 
and  quite  covered  with  long  sums,  carefdlly  worked.  From 
the  glimpse  I  had  of  them,  I  should  say  that  I  never  saw  such 
sums  out  of  a  school  cyphering-book.  These,  it  seemed,  were 
calculations  of  compound  interest  on  what  he  called  ^'the 
principal  amount  of  forty-one,  ten,  eleven  and  a  haH^"  for 
various  periods.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  these,  and 
an  elaborate  estimate  of  his  resources,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  select  that  sum  which  represented  the  amount 
with  compound  interest  to  two  years,  fifteen  calendar  months, 
and  fourteen  days,  from  that  date.  For  this  he  had  drawn 
a  note  of-hand  with  great  neatness,  which  he  handed  over 
to  Traddles  on  the  spot,  a  discharge  of  his  debt  in  fall  (as 
between  man  and  man),  with  many  acknowledgments. 

**  I  have  stiH  a  presentiment,''  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  pen- 
sively shaking  her  head,  **  that  my  family  wiU  appear  on 
board,  before  we  finally  depart." 

Mr.  Micawber  evidently  had  his  presentiment  on  tiiie  subject 
too,  but  he  put  it  in  his  tin  pot  and  swallowed  it. 

''  If  you  have  any  opportunity  of  sending  lettore  home,  on 
your  passage,  Mrs.  Micawber,"  said  my  aunt,  ''you  must  let 
us  hear  from  you,  you  know." 

''  My  dear  Miss  Trotwood,"  she  replied,  ''  I  shall  only  be 
too  happy  to  think  that  anyone  espeots  to  hear  from.  us.  I 
shall  not  fedl  to  correspond.  Mr.  Coppezfield,  I  trusty  as  an 
old  knd  familiar  &iend,  will  not  object  to  receive  ooeasionBl 
intelligence,  himself,  £x)m  one  who  knew  him  when  tht 
twins  were  yet  unconscious  ?  " 
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I  said  that  I  should  hope  to  hear,  whanever  she  had  aa 
opportunity  of  -writing. 

"  Please  Heaven,  there  will  be  many  such  opportunities/' 
said  Mr.  Micawber.  ''  The  ocean,  in  these  times,  is  a  perfect 
fleet  of  ships ;  and  we  can  hardly  fiEdl  to  encounter  many,  in 
running  over.  It  is  merely  crossing,"  said  Mr.  Mioawber, 
trifling  with  his  eye-glass,  *'  merely  crossing.  The  duBianoe  is 
quite  imaginary." 

I  think,  now,  bow  odd  it  was,  but  how  wonderfully  like 
Mr.  Micawber,  that,  when  be  went  from  London  to  Canterbuiy^ 
he  should  have  talked  as  if  he  were  going  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  earth;  and,  when  he  went  &om  England  to 
Australia,  as  if  be  were  going  for  a  little  trip  aoross  the  channeL 

**  On  ike  YayagBf  I  shall  endeavor,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  occasionally  to  spin  them  a  yam ;  and  the  melody  of  my 
son  Willdns  will,  I  trust,  be  acceptable  at  the  galley-flre. 
When  Mrs.  Micawber  has  ber  sea-legs  on — an  expression  in 
which  I  hope  there  is  no  conventional  impropriety — she  will 
give  them,  I  dare  say.  Little  Tafflin.  Porpoises  and  dolpbinSy 
I  believe,  will  be  fi^equently  observed  athwart  our  Bows,  and, 
either  on  the  Starboard  or  the  Larboard  Quarter,  objects  of 
interest  will  be  continually  descried.  In  short,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  with  the  old  genteel  air,  ''the  probability  is,  all 
will  be  foimd  so  ezcitingi  alow  and  aloft,  that  when  the  look- 
out, stationed  in  the  main-top,  cries  Land-ho !  we  shall  be 
very  considerably  astonished !  " 

With  that  he  flourished  off  the  contents  of  his  little  tin  pot, 
as  if  he  had  made  the  voyage,  and  had  passed  a  first-daBS 
examination  before  the  highest  naval  authorities. 

"  What  I  chiefly  hope,  my  dear  Mr.  Coppexfleld,"  said  Mis. 

Micawber,  ''  is,  that  in  some  branches  of  our  family  we  may 

live  again  in  the  old  country.     Do  not  frown,  Micawber !     I 

do  not  now  refer  to  my  own  fEunily,  but  to  our  children's 

children.    However  vigorous  the  sapling,"  said  Mrs.  Mioawber, 

shaking  her  head,  '' I  cannot  fo]^i;et  the  parent-tree ;  andwhen 

our  race  attains  to  eminence  and  fortune,  I  own  I  should,  wish 

that  fortune  to  flow  into  the  coffiorB  of  Britannia." 

''  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  ''  Britannia  must  take  her 

chance.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  she. baa  never  done  much  for 

me,  and  that  I  have  no  paxtionlax  widi  upon  the  subjeet." 

''Micawber,"    returned  Mrs.  Micawber,.  "there  you  are 

wrong.    You  are  going  out^  Micawber,   to.  this  distant  dime, 
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to  Btrengtihen,  not  to  weaken,  the  connexion  between  younelf 
and  Albion." 

« The  connexion  in  question,  my  loye/'  rejoined  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  "  has  not  laid  me,  I  repeat,  under  that  load  of  per- 
sonal obligation,  that  I  am  at  all  senrntiye  as  to  the  formation 
of  another  connexion." 

"  Micawber,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  There,  I  again 
say,  you  are  wrong.  You  do  not  know  your  power,  Micawber. 
It  is  that  which  will  strengthen,  even  in  this  step  you  are 
about  to  take,  the  connexion  between  yourself  and  Albion." 

Mr.  Micawber  sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  with  his  eyebrows 
raised ;  half  receiving  and  half  repudiating  Mrs.  Micawber's 
Tiews  as  they  were  stated,  but  yeiy  sensible  of  their  foresight 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  I  wish 
Mr.  Micawber  to  feel  his  position.  It  appears  to  me  highly 
important  that  Mr.  Micawber  should,  from  the  hour  of  his 
embarkation,  feel  his  position.  Your  old  knowledge  of  me, 
my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  will  have  told  you  that  I  have  not 
the  sanguine  disposition  of  Mr.  Micawber.  -  My  disposition 
is,  if  I  may  say  so,  eminently  practical.  I  know  that  this  is 
a  long  voyage.  I  know  that  it  will  involve  many  privations 
and  inconveniences.  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  those  feute. 
But,  I  also  know  what  Mr.  Micawber  is.  I  know  the  latent 
power  of  Mr.  Micawber.  And  therefore  I  consider  it  vitally 
important  that  Mr.  Micawber  should  feel  his  position." 

'*  My  love,"  he  observed,  "  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
remark  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  I  do  feel  my  position  at 
the  present  moment." 

*'  I  think  not,  Micawber,"  she  rejoined.  "  Not  fully.  My 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  Mr.  Micawber's  is  not  a  common  case. 
Mr.  Micawber  is  going  to  a  distant  country,  expressly  in  order 
that  he  may  be  faiHj  understood  and  appreciated  for  the  first 
time.  I  wish  Mr.  Micawber  to  take  his  stand  upon  that 
vessel's  prow,  and  firmly  say,  '  This  country  I  am  come  to 
conquer!  Have  you  honors?  Have  you  riches?  Hare 
you  posts  of  profitable  pecuniaiy  emolument  ?  Let  them  be 
brought  forw^fd.     They  are  mine ! '  " 

Mr.  Micawber,  glancing  at  us  all,  seemed  to  think  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  this  idea. 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Micawber,  if  I  make  myself  understood,"  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  in  her  argumentative  tone,  '*  to  be  the  Caosar 
of  his  own  fortunes.     That,  my  dear  Mr.  Coppexfield,  appears 
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to  me  to  be  his  true  position.  From  the  first  moment  of 
this  voyage,  I  wish  Mr.  Micawber  to  stand  upon  that  yessel's 
prow  and  say,  '  Enough  of  delay :  enough  of  disappointment : 
enough  of  limited  means.  That  was  in  the  old  country.  This 
is  the  new.     Produce  your  reparation.     Bring  it  forward ! '  " 

Mr.  Micawber  folded  his  arms  in  a  resolute  manner,  as  if  he 
were  then  stationed  on  the  figure-head. 

"  And  doing  that,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  " — ^feeling  his 
position — ^am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Micawber  will 
strengthen,  and  not  weaken,  his  connexion  with  Britain? 
An  important  public  character  arising  in  that  hemisphere, 
shall  I  be  told  that  its  influence  will  not  be  fell?  at  home  ? 
Can  I  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Micawber,  wielding 
the  rod  of  talent  and  of  power  in  Australia,  will  be  nothing  in 
England  ?  I  am  but  a  woman ;  but  I  should  be  unworthy  of 
myself,  and  of  my  papa,  if  I  were  guilty  of  such  absurd 
weakness." 

Mrs.  Micawber's  conyiction  that  her  arg^uments  were  unan- 
swerable, gave  a  moral  elevation  to  her  tone  which  I  think  I 
had  never  heard  in  it  before. 

"  And  therefore  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  that  I  the 
more  wish,  that,  at  a  future  period,  we  may  live  again  on  the 
parent  soU.  Mr.  Micawber  may  be — I  cannot  disguise  ^m 
myself  that  the  probability  is,  Mr.  Micawber  will  be~^a  page 
of  History ;  and  he  ought  then  to  be  represented  in  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  did  not  give  him  employment ! " 

"  My  love,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  "  it  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  be  touched  by  your  affection.  I  am  always  willing 
to  defer  to  your  good  sense.  What  will  be — ^will  be.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  grudge  my  native  country  any  portion  of 
the  wealth  that  may  be  accumulated  by  our  descendants !  " 

**  That 's  well,"  said  my  aunt,  nodding  towards  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty,  '*  and  I  drink  my  love  to  you  all,  and  eveiy  blessing 
and  success  attend  you ! " 

Mr.  Peggotiy  put  down  the  two  children  he  had  been 
nursing,  one  on  each  knee,  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  in 
drinking  to  all  of  us  in  return;  and  when  he  and  the 
Micawbers  cordially  shook  hands  as  comrades,  and  his  brown 
face  brightened  with  a  smile,  I  felt  that  he  would  make  his 
way,  establish  a  good  name,  and  be  beloved,  go  where  he 
would. 

Even  the  children  were  instructed,  each  to  dip  a  wooden 
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spoon  into  Mr.  Micawber's  pot,  and  pledge  us  in  its  contents. 
When  this  was  done,  my  aunt  and  Agnes  rose,  and  parted 
from  the  emigrants.  It' was  a  sorrowful  fereweU.  They  were 
aU  crying ;  the  children  hung  about  Agnes  to  the  last ;  and 
we  left  poor  Mrs.  Micawber  in  a  yery  distressed  condition, 
sobbing  and  weeping  by  a  dim  candle,  that  must  hare  made 
the  room  look,  from  the  rirer,  like  a  miserable  lighthouse. 

I  went  down  again  next  morning  to  see  that  they  were 
away.  They  had  departed,  in  a  boat,  as  early  as  five  o'clock. 
It  was  a  wonderfrd  instance  to. me  of  the  gap  such  partings 
make,  that  although  my  association  of  them  with  the  tumble- 
down public-house  and  the  wooden  stairs  dated  only  from 
last  night,  both  seemed  dreary  and  deserted,  now  that  they 
were  gone. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  my  old  nurse  and  I  went 
4own  to  Grayesend.  We  foimd  the  ship  in  the  river,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  boats;  a  fayorable  wind  blowing; 
the  signal  for  sailing  at  her  mast  head.  I  hired  a  boat 
directly,  and  we  put  off  to  her;  and  getting  through  the  little 
yortex  of  confusion  of  which  she  was  the  centre, -went  on 
board. 

Mr.  Peggotty  waa  waiting  for  us  on  deck.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Micawber  had  just  now  been  arrested  again  (and  for 
the  last  time)  at  the  suit  of  Heep,  and  that,  in  compliance 
with  a  request  I  had  made  to  him,  he  had  paid  the  money : 
which  I  repaid  him.  He  then  took  ns  down  between  decks; 
and  there,  any  lingering  fears  I  had  of  his  haying  heard  any 
rumours  of  what  had  happened  were  dispelled  by  Mr. 
Micawber's  coming  out  of  the  gloom,  taking  his  arm  with  on 
air  of  friendship  and  protection,  and  telling  me  that  they  had 
scarcely  been  asunder  for  a  moment,  since  the  night  before 
last. 

It  was  such  a  strange  scene  to  me,  and  so  confined  and 
dark,  that,  at  first,  I  could  make  out  hardly  anything ;  but, 
by  degrees,  it  cleared,  as  my  eyes  became  more  accustomed 
to  the  gloom,  and  I  seemed  to  stand  in  a  picture  by  Ostade. 
Among  the  great  beams,  bulks,  and  ringbolts  of  the  ship, 
and  the  emigrant-berths,  and  chests,  and  bundles,  and  barrels, 
and  heaps  of  miscellaneous  baggage — ^Hghted  up,  here  and 
there,  by  dangling  lanterns;  and  elsewhere  by  the  yellov 
day-Hght  straying  down  a  windsail  or  a  hatchway — were 
crowded  groups  of  people,  making  new  friendships,  taking 
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leave  of  one  another,  talking,  laughing,  ciying,  eating,  and 
drinking ;  some,  already  settled  down  into  the  possession  of 
their  few  feet  of  space,  with  their  little  households  arranged, 
and  tiny  children  established  on  stools,  or  in  dwarf  elbow- 
chairs;  others,  despairing  of  a  resting-place,  and  wandering 
disconsolately.  From  babies  who  had  but  a  week  or  two 
of  life  behind  them,  to  crooked  old  men  and  women  who 
seemed  td  have  but  a  week  or  two  of  life  before  them ;  and 
from  ploughmen  bodily  carrying  out  soil  of  England  on 
their  boots,  to  smiths  taking  away  samples  of  its  soot  and 
smoke  upon  their  skins ;  every  age  and  occupation  appeared 
to  be  crammed  into  the  narrow  compass  of  the  'tween  decks. 

As  my  eye  glanced  round  this  place,  I  thought  I  saw 
sitting,  by  an  open  port,  with  one  of  the  Micawber  children 
near  her,  a  figure  like  Emily's ;  it  first  attracted  my  attention, 
by  another  figure  parting  from  it  with  a  kiss ;  and  as  it  glided 
calmly  away  through  the  disorder,  reminding  me  of — ^Agnes ! 
But  in  the  rapid  motion  and  concision,  and  in  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  my  own  thoughts,  I  lost  it  again ;  and  only  knew 
that  the  time  was  come  when  all  visitors  were  being  warned 
to  leave  the  ship ;  that  my  nurse  was  crying  on  a  chest  beside 
me;  and  that  Mrs.  Gummidge,  assisted  by  some  younger 
stooping  woman  in  black,  was  busily  arranging  Mr.  Peggotfy's 
(foods. 

"Is  there  any  last  wured,  Mas'r  Davy?"  said  he.     "Is 
there  any  one  forgotten  thing  afore  we  part  ?  " 
"  One  thing ! "  said  I.     "Martha! " 
He  touched  the  younger  woman  I  have  mentioned  on  the 
shoulder,  and  Martha  stood  before  me. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  you  good  man  ! "  cried  I.  "  You  take 
her  with  you !  " 

She  answered  for  him,  with  a  burst  of  tears.  I  could  speak 
no  more,  at  that  time,  but  I  wrung  his  hand ;  and  if  ever  I 
have  loved  and  honored  any  man,  I  loved  and  honored  that 
man  in  my  soul. 

The  ship  was  clearing  fieist  of  strangers.  The  greatest 
trial  that  I  had,  remained.  I  told  him  what  the  noble  spirit 
that  was  gone,  had  given  me  in  charge  to  say  at  parting. 
It  moved  him  deeply.  But  when  he  charged  me,  in  return, 
with  many  messages  of  affection  and  regret  for  those  deaf 
ears,  he  moved  me  more. 

The  time  was  eome.     I  embraced  him,  took  my  weeping 
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nurse  upon  my  arm,  and  hurried  away.  On  deck,  I  took 
leare  of  poor  Mrs.  Micawber.  She  was  looking  distractedly 
about  for  her  family,  even  then ;  and  her  last  words  to  me 
were,  that  she  never  would  desert  Mr.  Micawber. 

We  went  over  the  side  into  our  boat,  and  lay  at  a  little 
distance  to  see  the  ship  wafted  on  her  course.  It  was  then 
calm,  radiant  simset.  She  lay  between  us,  and  the  red  light ; 
and  every  taper  line  and  spar  was  visible  against  the  glow. 
A  sight  at  once  so  beautiM,  so  moumM,  and  so  hopeful, 
as  the  glorious  ship,  lying,  still,  on  the  flushed  water,  with 
all  the  life  on  board  her  crowded  at  the  bulwarks,  and 
there  clustering,  for  a  moment,  bare-headed  and  silent,  I 
never  saw. 

Silent,  only  for  a  moment.  As  the  sails  rose  to  the  wind, 
and  the  ship  began  to  move,  there  broke  from  all  the  boats 
three  resounding  cheers,  which  those  on  board  took  up,  and 
echoed  back,  and  which  were  echoed  and  re-echoed.  My 
heart  burst  out  when  I  heard  the  sound,  and  beheld  the 
waving  of  the  hats  and  handkerchiefis — and  then  I  saw  her  1 

Then,  I  saw  her,  at  her  uncle's  side,  and  trembling  on  his 
shoulder.  He  pointed  to  us  with  an  eager  hand ;  and  she 
saw  us,  and  waved  her  last  good-bye  to  me.  Aye,  Emily, 
beauti^  and  drooping,  ding  to  him  with  the  utmost  trust  of 
thy  bruised  heart ;  for  he  has  dung  to  thee,  with  all  the  mig-ht 
of  his  great  love ! 

Surrounded  by  the  rosy  light,  and  standing  high  upon  the 
deck,  apart  together,  she  clu^g^ing  to  him,  and  he  holding  her, 
they  solemnly  passed  away.  The  night  had  Mien  on  the 
Kentish  hills  when  we  were  rowed  ashore — and  fbllen  daxUj 
upon  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ABSBKCB. 

It  was  a  long  and  gloomy  night  iihat  gathered  on  me, 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  many  hopes,  of  many  dear  re- 
membrances, many  errors,  many  imavailing  sorrows  and 
regrets. 

I  went  away  from  England ;  not  knowing,  even  then,  how 
great  the  shock  was,  that  t  had  to  bear.  I  left  all  who  were 
dear  to  me,  and  went  away ;  and  believed  that  I  had  borne 
it,  and  it  was  past.  As  a  man  upon  a  field  of  battle  will 
receive  a  mortal  hurt,  and  scarcely  know  that  he  is  struck,  so 
I,  when  I  was  left  alone  with  my  undisciplined  heart,  had  no 
conception  of  the  wound  with  which  it  had  to  strive. 

The  knowledge  came  upon  me,  not  quickly,  but  little  by 
little,  and  grain  by  grain.  The  desolate  feeling  with  which 
i  went  abroad,  deepened  and  widened  hourly.  At  first  it  was 
a  L^avy  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow,  wherein  I  could  distinguish 
little  else. .  By  imperceptible  degrees,  it  became  a  hopeless 
conscio'wess  of  all  that  I  had  lost — ^love,  fiiendship,  interest ; 
of  all  th:  i  had  been  shattered — ^my  first  trust,  my  first  affec- 
tion, the  whole  airy  castle  of  my  life ;  of  all  that  remained — 
a  ruined  blank  and  waste,  lying  wide  around  me,  unbroken, 
to  the  dark  horizon. 

If  my  grief  were  selfish,  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  so.  I 
mourned  for  my  child-wife,  taken  ^m  her  blooming  world, 
so  young.  I  mourned  for  him  who  might  have  won  the  love 
and  admiration  of  thousands,  as  he  had  won  mine  long  ago. 
I  mourned  for  the  broken  heart  that  had  found  rest  in  the 
stormy  sea ;  and  for  the  wandering  remnants  of  the  simple 
home,  where  I  had  heard  the  night-wind  blowing,  when  I  was 
a  child. 

From  the  accumulated  sadness  into  which  I  fell,  I  had  at 
length  no  hope  of  ever  issuing  again.  I  roamed  £rom  place 
to  place,  carrying  my  burden  with  me  everywhere.     I  felt  its 
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whole  weight  now ;  and  I  drooped  beneath  it,  and  I  said  in  my 
heart  that  it  could  never  be  lightened. 

When  this  despondency  was  at  itfi  worst,  I  believed  that  I 
should  die.  Sometimes^  I  thought  that  I  would  like  to  die  at 
home ;  and  actually  turned  back  on  my  road,  that  I  might 
get  there  soon.  At  other  times,  I  passed  on  farther  away, 
from  dty  to  city,  seeking  I  know  not  what,  and  trying  to  leave 
I  know  not  what  behind. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  retrace,  one  by  one,  aU  the  weary 
phases  of  distress  of  mind  through  which  I  passed.  There 
are  some  dreams  that  can  only  be  imperfectly  and  vaguely 
described ;  and  when  I  oblige  m3rself  to  look  back  on  this 
time  of  my  life,  I  seem  to  be  recalling  such  a  dream.  I  see 
myself  passmg  on  among  the  novelties  of  foreign  towns, 
palaces,  cathedrals,  temples,  pictures,  castlee,  tombs^  fantastic 
streets-— the  old  abiding  places  of  History  and  Fancy — as  a 
dreamer  might;  bearing  my  painful  load  through  all,  and 
hardly  conscious  of  the  objects  as  they  feuie  before  me. 
listlessness  to  everything,  but  brooding  sorrow,  was  the  night 
that  fell  on  my  undisciplined  heart.  Let  me  look  up  from 
it — as  at  last  I  did,  thank  Heaven ! — and  .from  its  long,  sad, 
wretched  dream,  to  dawn. 

For  many  months  I  travelled  with  this  ever-darkening  dead 
upon  my  mind.  Some  blind  reasons  that  I  had  for  not  return- 
ing home — treasons  then  struggling  within  me,  vainly,  for 
more  distinct  expression — kept  me  on  my  pilgrimage.  Some- 
times, I  had  proceeded  restiessly  from  place  to  place,  stopping 
nowhere ;  sometimes,  I  had  lingered  long  in  one  spot.  I  had 
had  no  purpose,  no  sustaining  soul  within  me,  anywhere, 

I  was  in  Switzerland.  I  had  come  out  of  Italy,  over  one 
of  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  had  since  wandered 
with  a  guide  among  the  bye-ways  of  the  mountains.  If 
those  awful  solitudes  had  spoken  to  my  heart,  I  did  not 
know  it.  I  had  found  sublimity  and  wonder  in  the  dread 
heights  and  precipices,  in  the  roaring  torrents,  and  the 
wastes  of  ice  and  snow ;  but  as  yet^  they  had  taught  me 
nothing  else. 

I  came,  one  evening  before  sonset,  down  into  a  valley, 
where  I  was  to  rest.  In  the  course  of  my  descent  to  it,  by 
the  winding  track  al<mg  the  mountain-side,  from  which  I  saw 
it  shining  fiar  below,  I  think  some  long  unwonted  aense  of 
beauty  and  tranquillity,  some  aofitoiung  inflnenoe  awakeiaed 
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by  its  peace,  moved  faintly  in  my  breast.  I  remember  pausing 
once,  with  a  kind  of  sorrow  that  was  not  all  oppressive,  not 
quite  despairing.  I  remember  almost  hoping  that  some  better 
change  was  possible  within  me. 

I  came  into  the  valley,  as  the  evening  sun  was  shining  on 
the  remote  heights  of  snow,  that  closed  it  in,  like  eternal 
clouds.  The  bases  of  the  mountains  forming  the  gorge  in 
which  the  Httle  village  lay,  were  richly  green;  and  high 
above  this  gentler  vegetation,  grew  forests  of  dark  fir,  deav- 
ing  the  wintry  snow-dnfk,  wedge-like,  and  stemming  the 
avalanche.  Above  these,  were  range  upoii  range  of  craggy 
steeps,  grey  rock,  bright  ice,  and  smooth  verdure-speoks  of 
pasture,  all  gradually  blending  with  the  crowning  snow. 
Dotted  here  and  there  on  the  mountain's  side,  each  tiny  dot 
a  home,  were  lonely  wooden  cottages,  so  dwarfed  by  the 
towering  heights  that  they  appeared  too  small  for  toys.  So 
did  even  the  clustered  village  in  the  valley,  with  its  wooden 
bridge  across  the  stream,  where  the  stream  tumbled  over 
broken  rocks,  and  roared  away  among  the  trees.  In  the  quiet 
air  there  was  a  sound  of  distant  singing— shepherd  voices ; 
but,  as  one  bright  evening  cloud  floated  midway  along  the 
mountain' s-side,  I  could  almost  have  believed  it  came  from 
there,  and  was  not  earthly  music.  All  at  once,  in  this 
serenity,  great  Nature  spoke  to  me ;  and  soothed  me  to  lay 
down  my  weary  head  upon  the  grass,  and  weep  as  I  had  not 
wept  yet,  since  Dora  died ! 

I  had  found  a  packet  of  letters  awaiting  me  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  had  strolled  out  of  the  village  to  read 
them  while  my  supper  was  making  ready.  Other  packets 
had  missed  me,  and  I  had  received  none  for  a  long  time. 
Beyond  a  line  or  two,  to  say  that  I  was  well,  and  had  arrived 
at  such  a  place,  I  had  not  had  fortitude  or  constancy  to  write 
a  letter  since  I  left  home. 

The  packet  was  in  my  hand.  I  opened  it,  and  read  the 
writing  of  Agnes. 

She  was  happy  and  use&l,  was  prospering  as  she  had 
hoped.  That  was  all  she  told  me  of  herself.  The  rest 
referred  to  me. 

She  gave  me  no  advice ;  she  urged  no  duty  on  me ;  she 
only  told  me,  in  her  own  fervent  manner,  what  her  trust  in 
me  was.  She  knew  (she  said)  how  such  a  nature  as  mine 
would  torn  affliction  to  good.     She  knew  how   trial   and 
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emotioii  would  exalt  and  strengthen  it.  She  was  sure  that 
in  my  every  purpose  I  should  gain  a  firmer  and  a  higher 
tendency,  through  the  grief  I  had  undergone.  She,  who  ao 
gloried  in  my  fame,  and  so  looked  forward  to  its  augmenta- 
tion, well  Imew  that  I  would  labor  on.  She  knew  that  in 
me,  sorrow  could  not  be  weakness,  but  must  be  strength.  As 
the  endurance  of  my  childish  days  had  done  its  part  to  make 
me  what  I  was,  so  greater  calamities  would  nerve  me  on,  to 
be  yet  better  than  I  was ;  and  so,  as  they  had  taught  me, 
would  I  teach  others.  She  commended  me  to  God,  who  had 
taken  my  innocent^  darling  to  His  rest ;  and  in  her  sisterly 
affection  cherished  me  always,  and  was  always  at  my  side  go 
where  I  would;  proud  of  what  I  had  done,  but  infinitdy 
prouder  yet  of  what  I  was  reserved  to  do. 

I  put  the  letter  in  my  breast,  and  thought  what  had  I  been 
an  hour  ago  !  When  I  heard  the  voices  die  away,  and  saw 
the  quiet  evening  cloud  grow  dim,  and  all  the  colors  in  the 
valley  fade,  and  the  golden  snow  upon  the  mountain  tops 
become  a  remote  part  of  the  pale  night  sky,  yet  felt  that  the 
night  was  passing  from  my  mind,  and  all  its  shadows  dealing, 
there  was  no  name  for  tiie  love  I  bore  her,  dearer  to  me, 
henceforward,  than  ever  until  then. 

I  read  her  letter,  many  times.  I  wrote  to  her  befbre  I 
slept.  I  told  her  that  I  had  been  in  sore  need  of  her  help ; 
that  without  her  I  wa^  not,  and  I  never  had  been,  what  abe 
thought  me ;  but,  that  she  inspired  me  to  be  that,  and  I  irouLd 
try. 

I  did  try.  In  three  months  more,  a  year  would  have  paased 
since  the  beginning  of  my  sorrow.  I  determined  to  make  no 
resolutions  until  the  expiration  of  those  three  months,  but  to 
try.  I  lived  in  that  valley,  and  its  neighboiirhood,  all  the 
time. 

The  three  months  gone,  I  resolved  to  remain  away  froni 
home  for  some  time  longer ;  to  settle  myself  for  the  preoent 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  growing  dear  to  me  in  the  lemeni- 
brance  of  that  evening ;  to  resume  my  pen ;  to  work. 

I  resorted  humbly  whither  Agnes  had  commended  me;  I 
sought  out  Nature,  never  sought  in  vain ;  and  I  admitted  to 
my  breast  the  human  interest  I  had  lately  shrunk  from.  It 
waa  not  long,  before  I  had  almost  as  many  friends  in  the 
valley  as  ia  Yarmouth :  and  when  I  left  it,  before  the  winter 
set  in,  for  Geneva,  and  came  back  in  the  qpring,  their  cordial 
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greetings  had  a  homely  sound  to  me,  although  they  were  not 
conveyed  in  Engliah  words. 

I  worked  early  and  late,  patiently  and  hard.  I  wrote  a 
Story,  with  a  purpose  growing,  not  remotely,  out  of  my 
experience,  and  sent  it  to  Traddles,  and  he  arranged  for  its 
publication  yery  adyantageously  for  me ;  and  the  tidings  of 
my  growing  reputation  began  to  reach  me  fix>m  travdlers 
whom  I  encountered  by  chance.  After  some  rest  and  change 
I  fell  to  work,  in  my  old  ardent  way,  on  a  new  fancy,  which 
took  strong  possession  of  me.  As  I  advanced  in  the  execution 
of  this  task,  I  felt  it  more  and  more,  and  roused  my  utmost 
energies  to  do  it  well.  This  was  my  third  work  of  fiction. 
It  was  not  half  written,  when  in  an  interval  of  rest,  I 
thought  of  returning  home. 

For  a  long  time,  though  studying  and  working  patiently, 
I  had  accustomed  myself  to  robust  exercise.  My  health, 
severely  impaired  when  I  left  England,  was  quite  restored.  I 
had  seen  i^uch.  I  had  been  iu  many  counties,  and  I  hope 
I  hat  I  improved  my  store  of  knowledge. 

I  have  now  recalled  all  that  I  think  it  needful  to  recall 
here,  of  this  term  of  absence — ^with  one  reservation.  I  have 
made  it,  thus  far,  with  no  purpose  of  suppressing  any  of  my 
thoughts ;  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  this  narrative  is  my 
written  memory.  I  have  desired  to  keep  the  most  secret 
current  of  my  mind  apart,  and  to  the  last.     I  enter  on  it  now. 

I  cannot  so  completely  penetrate  the  mysteiy  of  my  own 
heart,  as  to  know  when  I  began  to  think  that  I  might  have  set 
its  earliest  and  brightest  hopes  on  Agnes.  I  cannot  say  at 
what  stage  of  my  grief  it  first  became  associated  with  the 
reflection,  that,  in  my  wayward  boyhood,  I  had  thrown  away 
the  treasure  of  her  love.  I  believe  I  may  have  heard  some 
whisper  of  that  distant  thought,  in  the  old  unhappy  loss  or 
want  of  something  never  to  be  realised,  of  which  I  had  been 
sensible.  But  the  thought  came  into  my  mind  as  a  new 
reproach  and  new  regret,  when  I  was  left  so  sad  and  lonely 
in  the  world. 

If,  at  that  time,  I  had  been  much  with  her,  I  should,  in  the 
weakness  of  my  desolation,  have  betrayed  this.  It  was  what 
I  remotely  dreaded  when  I  was  first  impelled  to  stay  away  from 
England.  I  could  not  have  borne  to  lose  the  smallest  portion 
of  her  sisterly  affection ;  yet,  in  that  betrayal,  I  should  have 
set  a  constraint  between  us  hitherto  unknown. 
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I  could  not  foi^t  that  the  feeling  with  which  ahe  nov 
regarded  me  had  grown  up  in  my  own  £ree  choioe  and  oonne. 
That  if  she  had  ever  loved  me  with  another  love — and  I  some- 
times thought  the  time  was  when  she  might  have  done  so — ^I 
had  cast  it  away.  It  was  nothing,  now,  that  I  had  acoofltomed 
myself  to  think  of  her,  when  we  were  both  mere  children,  as 
one  who  was  far  removed  firom  my  wild  fandes.  I  had 
bestowed  my  passionate  tenderness  upon  another  object ;  and 
what  I  might  have  done,  I  had  not  done;  and  what  Agnes 
was  to  me,  I  and  her  own  noble  heart  had  made  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  change  that  gradually  worked  in  me, 
when  I  tried  to  get  a  better  understaading  of  myself  and  be  a 
better  man,  I  did  glance,  through  some  indefinite  probation,  to 
a  period  when  I  might  possibly  hope  to  cancel  the  m^stakBen 
past,  and  to  be  so  blessed  as  to  marry  her.  But,  as  time  wore 
on,  this  shadowy  prospect  fiided,  and  departed  £rom  me.  If 
she  had  ever  loved  me,  then,  I  should  hold  her  the  more  saoed, 
remembering  the  confidences  I  had  reposed  in  her,  iier  know* 
ledge  of  my  errant  heart,  the  sacrifice  she  must  have  made  to 
be  my  Mend  and  sister,  and  the  victory  she  had  won;  If  she 
had  never  loved  me,  could  I  believe  that  she  would  love  me 
now? 

I  had  always  felt  my  weakness,  in  comparison  with  her 
constancy  and  fortitude ;  and  now  I  felt  it  more  and  more. 
Whatever  I  might  have  been  to  her,  or  she  to  me,  if  I  had 
been  more  worthy  of  her  long  ago,  I  was  not  now,  and  she  was 
not.  The  time  was  past.  I  had  let  it  go  by,  and  had 
deservedly  lost  her. 

That  I  suffered  much  in  these  contentions,  that  they  filled 
me  with  unhappiness  and  remorse,  and  yet  that  I  had  a 
sustaining  sense  that  it  was  required  of  me,  in  right  and  honor, 
to  keep  away  ^m  myself,  wi^  shame,  the  thought  of  turning 
to  the  dear  girl  in  the  withering  of  my  hopes,  from  whom  I 
had  frivolously  turned  when  they  were  bright  and  fresb — 
which  consideration  was  at  the  root  of  every  thought  I  had 
concerning  her — ^is  aU  equally  true.  I  made  no  effort  to 
oonceal  from  myself,  now,  that  I  loved  her,  that  I  was  devoted 
to  her ;  but  I  brought  the  assurance  home  to  myself  that  it 
was  now  too  late,  and  that  our  long-subosting  relation  must 
be  undisturbed. 

I  had  thought,  much  and  often,  of  my  Dora's  shadowing 
out  to  me  what  might  have  happened,  in  those  yeare  that  were 
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destined  not  to  try  ns.  I  Lad  considered  how  the  things  that 
never  happen,  are  often  as  much  realities  to  us,  in  their  effects, 
as  those  that  are  accomplished.  The  very  years  she  spoke  of, 
were  realities  now,  for  my  collection ;  and  would  have  been, 
one  day,  a  little  later  perhaps,  though  we  had  parted  in  our 
earliest  folly.  I  endeavored  to  convert  what  might  have  been 
between  myself  and  Agnes,  into  a  means  of  ^TiftTring  me  more 
self-denying,  more  resolved,  more  conscious  of  mysdf,  and  my 
defects  and  errors.  Thus,  through  ihe  reflection  that  it  might 
have  been,  I  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  could  never  be. 

These,  with  their  perplexities  and  inconsistencies,  were  the 
fihiftiTig  quicksands  of  my  mind,  from  the  time  of  my  departure 
to  the  time  of  my  return  home,  three  years  afterwards.  Three 
years  had  elaxNsed  since  the  sailing  of  the  emigrant  ship ,-  when, 
at  that  same  hour  of  sunset,  and  in  the  same  place,  I  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  packet  vessel  that  brought  me  home,  looking 
on  the  Tosy  water  where  I  had  seen  the  image  of  that  ship 
reflected. 

Three  years.  Long  in  the  aggregate,  though  short  as  they 
went  by.  And  home  was  very  dear  to  me,  and  Agnes  too — 
but  she  was  not  mine — she  was  never  to  be  mine.  She  might 
have  been,  but  that  was  past ! 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

BETUBN. 

I  LANDED  in  London  on  a  wintry  autumn  evening.  It  was 
dark  and  raining,  and  I  saw  more  fog  and  mud  in  a  minute 
than  I  had  seen  in  a  year.  I  walked  ^m  the  Custom  House 
to  the  Monument  before  I  found  a  coach ;  and  although  the 
very  house>fix>nts,  looking  on  the  swollen  gutters,  were  like  old 
Mends  to  me,  I  could  not  but  admit  that  they  were  yeiy  dingy 
friends. 

I  have  often  remarked — I  suppose  ererybody  has — that 
one's  going  away  from  a  familiar  place,  would  seem  to  be  the 
signal  for  change  in  it.  As  I  looked  out  of  the  coach-window, 
and  observed  that  an  old  house  on  Fish-street  Hill,  which  had 
stood  untouched  by  painter,  carpenter,  or  bricklayer,  for  a 
century,  had  been  pulled  down  in  my  absence;  and  that  a 
neighbouring  street,  of  time-honored  insalubrity  and  incon- 
venience, was  being  drained  and  widened;  I  half  expected 
to  find  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  looking  older. 

For  some  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  my  friends,  I  was  pre- 
pared. My  aunt  had  long  been  re-established  at  Dover,  and 
Traddles  had  begun  to  get  into  some  little  practice  at  the  Bar, 
in  the  very  first  term  after  my  departure.  He  had  chambers 
in  Gray's  Inn,  now ;  and  had  told  me,  in  his  last  letters,  that 
he  was  not  without  hopes  of  being  soon  united  to  the  dearest 
girl  in  the  world. 

They  expected  me  home  before  Christmas ;  but  had  no  idea 
of  my  returning  so  soon.  I  had  purposely  misled  them,  that  I 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  them  by  surprise.  And  yet, 
I  was  perverse  enough  to  feel  a  chill  and  disappointment  in 
receiving  no  welcome,  and  rattHng,  alone  and  edlent,  through 
the  misty  streets. 

The  well-known  shops,  however,  with  their  cheerful  lights, 
did  something  for  me;  and  when  I  alighted  at  the  door  dfthe 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house,  I  had  recovered  my  spirits.     It 
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recalled,  at  first,  that  so-different  time  when  I  had  put  up  at 
the  Golden  Cross,  and  reminded  me  of  the  changes  that  had 
come  to  pass  since  then ;  but  that  was  natural. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Traddles  lives  in  the  Inn  ?  " 
I  asked  the  waiter,  as  I  warmed  myself  by  the  co£Eee-room 
fire. 

"  Holbom  Court,  sir.     Number  two." 

''  Mr.  Traddles  has  a  rising  reputation  among  the  lawyers, 
I  believe  ?  "  said  I. 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  the  waiter,  "probably  he  has,  sir; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  myself." 

This  waiter,  who  was  middle-aged  and  spare,  looked  for  help 
to  a  waiter  of  more  authority — a  stout,  potential  old  man,  wiiik 
a  double-chin,  in  black  breeches  and  stockings,  who  came  out 
of  a  place  like  a  churchwarden's  pew,  at  the  end  of  the  coffee- 
room,  where  he  kept  company  with  a  cash-box,  a  Directory,  a 
Law-list,  and  other  books  and  papers. 

"  Mr.  Traddles,"  said  the  spare  waiter.  "  Number  two  in 
the  Court." 

The  potential  waiter  waved  him  away,  and  turned,  gravely, 
to  me. 

"I  was  inquiring,"  said  I,  "whether  Mr.  Traddles  at 
number  two  in  the  Court,  has  not  a  rising  reputation  among 
the  lawyers  ?  " 

"  Never  heard  his  name,''  said  the  waiter,  in  a  rich  husky 
voice. 

I  felt  quite  apologetic  for  Traddles. 

"  He 's  a  young  man,  sure  ? "  said  the  port^tous  waiter^ 
fi'giT>g  his  eyes  severely  on  me.  "  How  long  hds  he  been  in 
the  Inn?" 

"  Not  above  three  years,"  said  I. 

The  waiter,  who  I  supposed  had  lived  in  his  churchwarden's 
pew  for  forty  years,  could  not  pursue  such  an  insignificant 
subject.     He  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  dinner  ? 

I  felt  I  was  in  England  again,  and  really  was  quite  cast 
down  on  Traddles's  account.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for 
him.  I  meekly  ordered  a  bit  of  fish  and  a  steak,  and  stood 
before  the  fire  musing  on  his  obscurity. 

As  I  followed  the  chief  waiter  with  my  eyes,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  garden  in  which  he  had  gradually  blown 
to  be  the  flower  he  was,  was  an  arduous  place  to  rise  in.  It 
had  such  a  prescriptive,  stiff-necked,  long-established,  solemn, 
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elderly  air.  I  glanced  about  the  room^  wHoh  liad  had  its 
sanded  floor  sanded,  no  doubt,  in  exaotLy  the  Bame  manner 
when  the  chief  waiter  was  a  boy-if  he  ever  was  a  boy.  which 
appeared  improbable ;  and  at  the  BhiniTig  taUes,  where  I  saw 
myself  reflected,  in  unrufEled  depths  of  <M  mahogany;  and  at 
the  lamps,  without  a  flaw  in  their  trimming  or  cleaning ;  and 
at  the  comfortable  green,  curtains,  with  their  pure  brass  rods, 
snugly  enclosing  the  boxes ;  and  at  the  two  la^rge  coal  fires, 
brightly  burning ;  and  at  ihe  rows  of  decanters,  buzly  as  if 
with  the  consciousness  of  pipes  of  expensiTe  old  port  wine 
below ;  and  both  England,  and  the  law,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  be  taken  by  storm.  I  went  up  to  my 
bed-room  to  change  my  wet  clothes ;  *  and  the  vast  extent  of 
that  old  wainscotted  apartment  (which  was  over  ihe  axidiway 
leading  to  the  Inn,  I  remember),  and  the  sedate  inunensLty  of 
the  four-post  bedstead,  and  the  indomitable  gravity  of  the 
ehests  of  drawers,  all  seemed  to  unite*  in  sternly  frowning  on  the 
fortunes  of  Traddles,-  or  on  any  such  daring  youth.  I  came 
down  again  to  my  dinner ;  and  even  the  slow  comfort  of  the 
meal,  and  the  orderly  silence  of  the  place — which  was  bare  of 
guests,  the  Long  Vacation  not  yet  being  over — ^were  eloquent 
on  the  audacity  of  Traddles,  and  his  small  hopes  of  a  livelUiood 
for  twenly  years  to  come. 

I  had  seen  nothing  like  this  since  I  went  away,  and  it  quite 
dashed  my  hopes  for  my  Mend.  The  chief  waiter  had  had 
enough  of  me.  He  came  near  me  no  more ;  but  devoted  him- 
self to  an  old  gentleman  in  long  gaiters,  to  meet  whom,  a  pint 
of  special  port  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  cellar  of*  its  own 
accord,  for  he  gave  no  order.  The  seoond  waiter  in£»emed  me, 
in  a  whisper,  that  this  old  gentleman  was  a  retired  oonvejanoer 
living  in  the  Square,  and  worth  a  mint  of  money,  which  it  was 
e:qyected  he  would  leave  to  his  laundress's  daughter ;  likewise 
that  it  was  rumoured  ihat  he  had  a  seryice  of  plate  in  a 
bureau,  all  tarnished  with  lying  by,  though  more  than  one 
spoon  and  a  fork  had  never  yet  been  beheld  in  his  chambers  by 
mortal  vision.  By  this  time,  I  quite  gave  Traddles  up  for 
lost ;  and  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  ^ere  was  no  hope  for 
him. 

Being  very  anxious  to  see  the  dear  old  Hdlow,  nevertheless, 
I  despatdied  my  dinner,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  oaloulatpd  to 
raise  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  waiter,  and  hurried  out  by 
the  back  way.     Number  two  in  the  Court  was  soon  reached ; 
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and  an  inficripiion  on  the  door-post  informing  me  that  Mr. 
Traddles  oocupied  a  set  of  chambers  on  the  top  stoiy,  I  ascended 
the  staircase.  A  crazy  old  staircase  I  found  it  to  be,  feeblj 
lighted  on  each  landing  by  a  dub-headed  little  oil  wick,  dying 
away  in  a  little  dungeon  of  dirty  glass. 

In  the  course  of  my  stumbling  up-stairSy  I  fancied  I  heard  a 
pleasant  sound  of  laughter;  and  not  the  laughter  of  an 
attorney  or  barrister,  or  attorney's  derk  or  barrister's  dert;^ 
but  of  two  or  three  meny  girls.  Happening,  however,  as  I 
stopped  to  listen,  to  put  my  fSoot  in  a  hole  where  the  Honorable 
Sodefy  of  Gray's  Inn  had  left  a  plank  defident,  I  fell  down 
with  some  noise,  and  when  I  recovered  my  footing  all  was 
silent. 

Groping  my  way  more  careftilly,  for  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
my  heart  beat  high  when  I  found  the  outer  door,  which  had 
Mb.  TbaddIiES  painted  on  it,  open.  I  knocked.  A  consider- 
able scuffling  within  ensued,  but  nothing  else.  I  therefore 
knocked  again. 

A  small  sharp-looking  lad,  half-footboy  and  half-derk,  who 
was  very  much  out  of  breath,  but  who  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
defied  me  to  prove  it  legally,  presented  himself. 

"  Is  Mr.  Traddles  within  ?  "  I  said. 

''  Yes,  sir,  but  he's  engaged." 

"  I  want  to  see  him." 

After  a  moment's  survey  of  me,  the  sharp-looking  lad 
dedded  to  let  me  in ;  and  opening  the  door  wider  for  that 
purpose,  admitted  me,  first,  into  a  little  doset  of  a  hall,  and 
next  into  a  Httle  sitting-room ;  where  I  came  into  the  presence 
of  my  old  Mend  (also  out  of  breath),  seated  at  a  table,  and 
bending  over  papers. 

**  Good  God ! "  cried  Traddles,  looking  up.  '*  It 's  Copper- 
field  !  "  and  rushed  into  my  arms,  where  I  hdd  him  tight. 

'' All  wdl,  my  dear  Traddles?" 

^'  All  welly  my  dear,  dear  Copperfidd,  and  nothing  but  good 
news ! " 

We  cried  with  pleasure,  both  of  us. 

''  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Traddles,  rumpling  his  hair  in  his 
excitement,  which  was  a  most  unneoessary  operation,  "  mj 
dearest  Copperfidd,  my  long-lost  and  most  welcome  fiiendi  how 
g-lad  I  am  to  see  you!  How  brown  you  are!  How  glad 
I  am !  Upon  my  life  and  honor,  I  never  was  so  rejoiced,  my 
beloved  Copperfield,  never ! " 

•  D  D  2 
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I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  express  my  emotions.  I  was  quite 
unable  to  speak,  at  first. 

''My  dear  fellow!"  said  Traddles.  ^'And  gtown  so 
lamous !  My  glorious  Coppeifleld !  Good  gracious  me,  when 
did  you  come,  where  have  you  come  from^  what  have  you.  been 
doing?" 

Never  pausing  for  an  answer  to  anything  he  said,  Traddles, 
who  had  clapped  me  into  an  easy  chiur  by  the  fire,  all  this 
time  impetuously  stirred  the  &re  with  one  hand,  and  putted  at 
my  neck-kerchid^  with  the  other,  under  some  wild  delusion  that 
it  was  a  great  coat.  Without  putting  down  the  poker,  he  now 
hugged  me  again ;  and  I  hugged  him ;  and,  both  laughing, 
and  both  wiping  our  eyes,  we  both  sat  down,  and  shook  hands 
across  the  hearth. 

*'  To  think,"  said  Traddles,  **  that  you  should  have  been  so 
nearly  coming  home  as  you  must  have  been,  my  dear  old  boy, 
and  not  at  the  ceremony ! " 

'*  What  ceremony,  my  dear  IVaddles  ?  " 

"  Qood  gracious  me !  "  cried  Traddles,  opening  his  eyee  in 
his  old  way.     "  Didn't  you  get  my  last  letter  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,  if  it  referred  to  any  ceremony." 

*'Why,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  sticking  his 
hair  upright  with  both  hands,  and  then  putting  hia  hands  on 
his  knees,  **  I  am  married !  " 

''  Married !  "  I  cried  joyfully ! 

"  Lord  bless  me,  yes !  "  said  Traddles — "  by  the  Bev. 
Horace — ^to  Sophy— -down  in  Devonshire.  Why,  my  dear  boy, 
she 's  behind  ihe  window  curtain !     Look  here !  " 

To  my  amazement,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  came  at 
that  same  instant,  laughing  and  blushing,  £rom  her  place  of 
concealment.  And  a  more  cheerful,  amiable,  honest,  hi^py, 
bright-looking  bride,  I  believe  (as  I  could  not  hdp  saying  on  the 
spot)  the  world  never  saw.  I  kissed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance 
should,  and  wished  them  joy  with  all  my  might  of  heart. 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Traddles,  ''  what  a  delightful  re-union  this 
is !  You  are  so  extremely  brown,  my  dear  Ck>pperfield !  God 
bless  my  soul,  how  happy  I  am !  " 

*' And  so  am  1,"  said  L 

*'  And  I  am  sure  I  am ! "  said  the  blushing  and  lax^hing 
Sophy. 

"  We  are  alias  happy  as  possible ! "  said  Traddles.  "  Even 
the  girls  are  happy.     Dear  me,  I  dedare  I  fbrgot  them ! " 
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"  Forgot  ? ''  said  I. 

"  The  girls/'  said  Traddles.  ''  Sophy's  sisters.  They  8X6 
staying  wit^  us.  They  have  oome  to  have  a  peep  at  LondoiL 
The  £Eu$t  is,  when — ^was  it  you  that  tumbled  up  stairs, 
Copperfield?" 

"  It  was/'  said  I,  laughing. 

''  Well  then,  when  you  tumbled  up  stairs^"  said  Traddles, 
"  I  was  romping  with  the  girls.  In  point  of  iaat,  we  were 
playing  at  Puss  in  the  Comer.  But  as  that  wouldn't  do  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  as  it  wouldn't  look  quite  professional  if 
they  were  seen  by  a  client,  they  decamped.  And  they  are  now 
— Glistening,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Traddles,  glancing  at  the 
door  of  another  room. 

''  I  am  Sony,"  said  I,  laughing  afresh,  "  to  have  occasioned 
such  a  dispersion." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  rejoined  Traddles,  greatly  delighted, 
"  if  you  had  seen  them  running  away,  and  running  back  again, 
after  you  had  knocked,  to  piok  up  the  combs  they  had  dropped 
out  of  their  hajr,  and  going  on  in  the  maddest  manner,  you 
wouldn't  have  said  so.     My  love,  will  you  fetch  the  girls  ?  " 

Sophy  tripped  away,  and  we  heard  her  received  in  the 
adjoining  room  with  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"BeaUy  musical,  isn't  it,  my  dear  Copperfield?"  said 
Traddles.  '*  It 's  very  agreeable  to  hear.  It  quite  lights  up 
these  old  rooms.  To  an  unfortunate  bachelor  of  a  fellow  who 
has  Hyed  alone  all  hiis  life,  you  know,  it 's  positively  delidoua. 
It 's  charming.  Poor  things,  they  have  had  a  great  loss  in 
Sophy — ^who,  I  do  assure  you,  Coppeifield,  is,  and  ever  was^ 
the  dearest  girl ! — and  it  gratifies  me  beyond  expression  to 
find  them  in  such  good  spirits.  The  society  of  girls  is  a  very 
delightfiil  thing,  Copperfield.  It 'snot  professional,  but  it's 
very  deHghtfoL" 

Observing  that  he  slightly  faltered,  and  comprehending  that 
in  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he  was  fearful  of  giving  me  some 
pain  by  what  he  had  said,  I  expressed  my  concurrence  with  a 
heartiness  that  evidently  relieved  and  pleased  him  greatly. 

''But  then,"  said  Traddles,  "our  domestic  arrangements 
are,  to  say  the  trut^,  quite  unprofessional  altogether,  my  dear 
Copperfield.  Even  Sophy's  being  here,  js  unprofessional 
And  we  have  no  other  placed  of  abode.  We  have  put  to  sea  in 
a  oockboaty  but  we  are  quite  prepared  to  rough  it.  And 
Sophy's   an  extraordinazy  manager!     You'll  be  surprised 
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how  those  girls  axe  stowed  away.     I  am  sure  I  hardly  know 
how  it 's  done." 

"  Are  many  of  the  young  ladies  with  you  ?  "  I  inquirecL 

''  The  eldest,  the  Beauty  is  here/'  said  Traddles,  in  a  low 
confidential  yoioe,  ''  Caroline.  And  Sarah 's  here— 4he  one  I 
mentioned  to  you  as  having  something  the  matter  with  her 
spine,  you  know.  Immensely  better !  And  the  two  youngest 
that  Sophy  educated  are  with  us.     And  Louisa  'a  hare." 

"Indeed!"  cried  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Traddles.  "  Now  the  whole  set — ^I  mean  the 
chambers — ^is  only  three  rooms  ;  but  Sophy  arranges  for  tiie 
girls  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  and  they  sleep  as  comfortably 
as  possible.  Three  in  that  room,"  said  TVaddles,  pointing. 
"  Two  in  that." 

I  could  not  help  glancing  round,  in  search  of  the  acoonmio- 
dation  remaining  for -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traddles.  Traddles  under- 
stood me. 

"  Well !  "  said  Traddles,  "  we  are  prepared  to  rough  it,  as 
I  said  just  now,  and  we  did  improrise  a  bed  last  we^,  upon 
the  floor  here.  But  there 's  a  little  room  in  Ihe  roof — a  very 
nice  room,  when  you  're  up  there — ^whichi  Sophy  papered  her- 
self, to  surprise  me ;  and  that 's  our  room  at  present.  It 's  a 
capital  little  gipsy  sort  of  place.  There's  quite  a  view 
firom  it." 

"  And  you  are  happily  mamed  at  last,  my  dear  Traddles," 
said  I.     "  How  rejoiced  I  am  ! " 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  as  we 
shook  hands  once  more.  *'  Yes,  I  am  as  happy  as  it 's  pos- 
sible to  be.  There's  your  old  Mend,  you  see,"  said 
Traddles,  nodding  triumphantly  at  the  flower-pot  and  stand ; 
"  and  there 's  the  table  with  the  marble  top !  All  the  other 
furniture  is  plain  and  serviceable,  you  perceive.  And  as  to 
plate.  Lord  bless  you,  we  haven't  so  much  as  a  tea-spoon." 

"  All  to  be  earned?"  said  I,  cheerfully. 

"Exactly  so,"  replied  Traddles,  "all  to  be  earned.  Of 
course  we  have  something  in  the  shape  of  tea-spoons,  because 
we  stir  our  tea.     But  they  're  Britannia  metal." 

"  The  silver  will  be  the  brighter  when  it  comes,"  said  I. 

"  The  very  thing  we  say !  "  cried  Traddles.  "  You  see,  my 
dear  Coppert&eld,"  fSalling  again  into  the  low  confidential  tone, 
"  after  I  had  delivered  my  argtmieni  iu  Doe  dem,  Jipes  versus 
WiGZELi,,  which  did  me  great  service  with  the  profession,  I 
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Vkont  down  into  Devonshire,  and  had  some  serious  conyersaiion 
in  private  with  the  Beverend  Horace.  I  dwelt  upon  the  fSact 
tliat  Sophy — ^who  I  do  assure  you,  Ck)pper£eld;  is  the  dearest 

girl!— 


**  I  am  certain  she  is  ! "  said  I. 


''  She  is,  indeed  1 "  rejoined  Traddles.  ''  But  I  am  afraid 
I  am  wandering  from  the  sulrject.  Did  I  mention  the  Reverend 
Horace  ?  " 

"  You  said  that  you  dwelt  upon  tiie  fiact *' 

*'  True !  Upon  the  fact  that  Sophy  and  I  had  been  engaged 
for  a  long  period,  and  that  Sophy,  with,  the  permission  of  her 
parents,  was  more  than  content  to  take  me — ^in  short,"  said 
Traddles,  with  his  old£rank  smile,  ''  on  our  preeeut  Britannia- 
xaetal  footing.  Very  well.  I  then  proposed  to  the  Beverend 
Horace — ^who  is  a  most  excellent  dergyman,  Coppeifield,  and 
ought  to  be  a  Bishop ;  or  at  least  ought  to  have  enough  to  live 
upon,  without  pinching  himself — ^that  if  I  could  turn  the 
comer,  say  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  one  year ;  and 
could  see  my  way  pretty  dearly  to  iliat,  or  something  better, 
next  year ;  and  could  plainly  furnish  a  little  place  like  this, 
besides ;  then,  and  in  tibiat  case,  Sophy  and  I  should  be  united. 
I  took  llie  Hberiy  of  representing  that  we  had  been  patient 
for  a  good  many  years ;  and  that  the  drcumstance  of  Sophy's 
being  extraordhuurily  usefdl  at  home,  ought  not  to  operate 
with  her  affioctionate  parents,  against  her  establishment  in  life 
— don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  Certainly  it  ought  not,"  said  I. 

''I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Copperfidd,"  rejoined  Traddles, 
**  because,  without  any  imputation  on  the  Beverend  Horace, 
I  do  think  parents,  and  brothers,  and  so  forth,  are  sometimes 
rather  selfish  in  such  cases.  WeU !  I  also  pointed  out,  that 
my  most  earnest  desire  was,  to  be  useful  to  the  lamily ;  and 
that  if  I  got  on  in  the  world,  and  anything  should  happen  to 
Jiim — I  refer  to  the  Beverend  Horace—" 
*'  I  understand,"  said  L 

"  — Or  to  Mrs.  Crewler — ^it  would  be  the  utmost  gratifica- 
tion of  my  wishes,  to  be  a  parent  to  the  girls.  He  replied  in 
a  most  admirable  manner,  exceedingly  flattering  to  my  fed- 
ings,  and  undertook  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Crewler  to 
this  arrangement.  They  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it  with  her. 
It  mounted  from  her  legs  into  her  chest,  and  then  into  her 
head " 
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''What mounted?"  I  asked. 

''  Her  grief/'  replied  Traddles,  with  a  serious  look.  "  Her 
feelingB  generally.  As  I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  she 
is  a  very  superior  woman,  but  has  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
Whatever  occurs  to  harass  her,  usually  settles  in  her  legs;  bat 
on  this  occasion  it  mounted  to  the  chest,  and  then  to  the  head, 
and,  in  short,  perraded  the  whole  system  in  a  most  alarming 
manner.  However,  th^y  brought  her  through  it  by  unremit- 
ting and  affectionate  attention ;  and  we  were  married  yesterday 
six  weeks.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  Monster  I  fell^  Ck>pper- 
field,  when  I  saw  the  whole  family  crying  and  £ednting  away 
in  every  direction  I  Mrs.  Crewler  coiddn't  see  me  before  we 
left — couldn't  forgive  me,  then,  for  depriving  her  of  her  child 
— ^but  she  is  a  good  creature,  and  haa  done  so  since.  I  had  a 
delightful  letter  from  her,  only  this  morning." 

"And  in  short,  my  dear  Mend,"  said  I,  "you  feel  as  blest 
as  you  deserve  to  feel ! " 

''  Oh !  That 's  your  partiality ! "  laughed  Traddles.  "  But, 
indeed,  I  am  in  a  most  enviable  state.  I  work  hard,  andread 
Law  insatiably.  I  get  up  at  £ve  every  morning,  and  don't 
mind  it  at  all.  I  hide  the  girls  in  the  day-time,  and  make 
merry  with  them  in  the  evening.  And  I  assure  you  I  am 
quite  sorry  that  they  are  going  home  on  Tuesday,  which  is 
tilie  day  before  the  fbrst  day  of  Michaehnas  Term.  But  here," 
said  Traddles,  breaking  off  in  his  confidence,  and  speaking 
aloud,  "  are  the  girls  !  Mr.  Copperfield,  Miss  Crewler — ^Miss 
Sarah — ^Miss  Louisa — Maji^aret  and  Luoy !  " 

They  were  a  perfect  nest  of  roses ;  they  looked  so  whole- 
some and  fresh.  They  were  all  pretty,  and  Miss  Caroline  was 
very  handsome;  but  there  was  a  loving,  cheerful,  fireside 
quality  in  Sophy's  bright  looks,  which  was  better  than  that, 
and  which  assured  me  that  my  friend  had  chosen  weU.  We 
all  sat  round  the  fire ;  while  the  sharp  boy,  who  I  now  divined 
had  lost  his  breath  in  putting  the  papers  out,  cleared  them 
away  again,  and  produced  the  tea-things.  After  that,  he 
retired  for  the  night,  shutting  the  outer  door  upon  us  with  a 
bang.  Mrs.  Traddles,  with  perfect  pleasure  and  composure 
beaming  from  her  household  eyes,  having  made  the  tea,  then 
quietly  made  the  toast  as  she  sat  in  a  comer  by  the  fire. 

She  had  seen  Agnes,  she  told  me,  while  she  was  toastisg. 
'*Tom"  had  taken  her  down  into  Kent  for  a  wedding  trip, 
and  there  she  had  seen  my  aunt,  too ;  and  both  my  aunt  and 
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Agnes  were  weU,  and  they  had  all  talked  of  nothing  but  me. 
'^  Tom  *'  had  never  had  me  out  of  his  thoughts,  she  really 
beHevedy  all  the  time  I  had  been  away.  ''  Tom  "  was  the 
authority  for  everything.  "  Tom  "  was  evidently  the  idol  of 
her  life ;  never  to  be  shaken  £rom  his  pedestal  by  any  com- 
motion ;  alwa3rs  to  be  believed  in,  and  done  homage  to  with 
the  whole  £edth  of  her  heart,  come  what  might. 

The  deference  which  both  she  and  Traddles  showed  towards 
the  Beauty,  pleased  me  very  much.  I  don't  know  that  I 
thought  it  very  reasonable ;  but  I  thought  it  very  delightM, 
and  essentially  a  part  of  their  character.  If  Traddles  ever 
for  an  instant  missed  the  tea-spoons  that  were  still  to  be  won, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  when  he  handed  the  Beauty  her  tea. 

•  If  his  sweet-tempered  wife  could  have  got  up  any  self-assertion 
against  any  one,  I  am  satisfied  it  could  only  have  been  because 
she  was  the  Beauty's  sister.  A  few  slight  indications  of  a 
rather  petted  and  capricious  manner,  which  I  observed  in  the 
Beauty,  were  manifestly  considered,  by  Traddles  and  his  wife, 
as  her  birthright  and  natural  endowment.  If  she  had  been 
bom  a  Queen  Bee,  and  they  laboring  Bees,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  satisfied  of  that. 

But  their  self-forgetfiilness  charmed  me.  Their  pride  in 
these  girls,  and  their  submission  of  themselves  to  all  their 
whims,  was  the  pleasantest  little  testimony  to  their  own  worth 
I  could  have  desired  to  see.  If  Traddles  were  addressed  as  "  a 
darling,"  once  in  the  course  of  that  evening ;  and  besought  to 
bring  something  here,  or  carry  something  there,  or  take  some- 
thing up,  or  put  something  down,  or  find  something,  or  fetch 
something,  he  was  so  addressed,  by  one  or  other  of  his  sisters- 
in-law,  at  least  twelve  times  in  an  hour.  Neither  could  they 
do  anything  without  Sophy.  Somebody's  hair  fell  down,  and 
nobody  but  Sophy  could  put  it  up.  Somebody  forgot  how  a 
particular  tune  went,  and  nobody  but  Sophy  could  hum  that 
tune  right.  Somebody  wanted  to  recall  the  name  of 
a  place  in  Devonshire,  and  only  Sophy  knew  it.  Something 
was  wanted  to  be  written  home,  and  Sophy  alo&e  could  be 
trusted  to  write  before  breakfast  in  the  morning.     Somebody 

•  broke  down  in  a  piece  of  knitting,  and  no  one  but  Sophy  was 
able  to  put  the  defaulter  in  the  right  direction.  They  were 
entire  mistresses  of  the  place,  and  Sophy  and  Traddles  waited 
on  them.  How  many  children  Sophy  could  have  taken  care 
of  in  her  time,  I  can't  imagine ;  but  she  seemed  to  be  famous 
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for  knowing  every  sort  of  song  that  eyer  was  addieased  to  a 
-child  in  the  Kngliflh  tongue ;  and  she  sang  doBsna  to  order 
witih  the  dearest  little  yoioe  in  the  worlds  one  after  anoihfir 
(every  sister  issuing  directionB  for  a  differeoi  tune,  and  the 
Beauty  generally  striking  in  last),  so  that  I  -was  quite  fstaoi- 
nated.  The  best  of  all  was,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  eme- 
tions,  all  the  sisters  Lad  a  great  tenderness  and  respect  both 
for  Sophy  and  Traddles.  I  am.  sure,  when  I  took  my  leave, 
and  IVaddles  was  coming  out  to  walk  witii  me  to  the  oo£Bw- 
house,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  an  obstinate  bead  of  hair, 
or  any  other  head  of  hair,  rolling  about  in  such,  a  shower  of 
kisses. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  scene  I  could  not  help  dwelling  on  with 
pleasure,  for  a  long  time  after  I  got  back  and  had  wished 
Traddles  good  night.  K I  had  beheld  a  thousand  roses  blow- 
ing in  a  top  set  of  chambers,  in  that  withered  Qray's  Inn,  they 
could  not  have  brightened  it  half  so  much.  The  idea  of  those 
Devonshire  girls,  among  the  dry  law-stationeitsaod  Ihe  attorneys' 
offices ;  and  of  the  tea  and  toast,  and  children's  songs,  in  that 
grim  atmosphere  of  pounce  and  parchment,  red-tape,  dusty 
wafers,  ink-jars,  brief  and  draft  paper,  law  reports,  writs, 
declarations,  and  bills  of  costs,  seemed  almost  as  pleasantly 
fandful  as  if  I  had  dreamed  that  the  Sultan's  famous  fiuouly 
had  been  admitted  on  the  roll  of  attorneys,  and  had  bnni^t 
the  talking-bird,  the  singing-tree,  and  the  golden  water  into 
Gra3r's  Inn  Hall.  Somehow,  I  found  that  I  had  taken,  leave 
of  ^h*addles  for  the  night,  and  oome  back  to  the  ooffse-house, 
with  a  great  change  in  my  despondency  about  him.  I  began 
to  think  he  would  get  on,  in  ^ite  of  all  the  many  ordecs  of 
chief  waiters  in  England. 

Drawing  a  chair  before  one  of  the  coffee-room  fires  to  think 
about  him  at  my  leisure,  I  gradually  fell  from  the  oonsideni- 
tion  of  his  happiness  to  tracing  prospects  in  the  live-coals, 
and  to  thinking,  as  they  broke  and  changed,  of  the  principal 
vicissitudes  and  separations  that  had  marked  my  lile.  I  hsd 
not  seen  a  coal  fire,  since  I  had  left  jBngland  three  years  ago: 
though  many  a  wood  foe  had  I  watched,  as  it  crumbled  into 
hoary  ashes,  and  mingled  with  the  feathery  heap  upcm  the 
hearth,  which  not  inaptly  figured  to  me,  in  my  deep(m6may, 
my  own  dead  hopes. 

I  could  think  of  the  past  now,  gravely,  but  not  bitterly ;  and 
could  contemplate  the  future  in  a  brave  spirit.     Home,  in  its 
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best  sense,  was  for  me  no  more.  She  in  whom  I  might  have 
inspired  a  dearer  love,  I  had  taught  to  be  my  sister.  She 
would  many,  and  would  have  new  daimants  on  her  tender- 
ness :  and  in  doing  it,  would  never  know  the  love  for  her 
that  had  grown  up  in  my  heart  It  was  right  that  I  should 
pay  the  forfeit  of  my  headlong  passion.  What  I  reaped,  I 
had  sown* 

I  was  thinking,  And  had  I  truly  disciplined  my  heart  to 
this,  and  could  I  resolutely  bear  it,  and  oahnly  hold  the  place 
in  her  home  which  she  had  calmly  held  in  mine, — ^when  I 
found  my  eyes  resting  on  a  countenance  that  might  have 
arisen  out  of  the  fire,  in  its  association  with  my  early  remem- 
brances. 

Litde  Mr.  Chillip  the  Doctor,  to  whose  good  offices  I  was 
indebted  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  this  history,  sat  reading  a 
newspaper  in  the  shadow  of  an  opposite  comer.  He  was 
tolerably  stricken  in  years  by  this  time ;  but,  being  a  mild, 
meek,  calm  little  man,  had  worn  so  easily,  that  I  thought  he 
looked  at  that  moment  just  as  he  might  have  looked  when  he 
sat  in  our  parlor,  waiting  for  me  to  be  bom. 

Mr.  Chillip  had  left  Blunderstone  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
and  I  had  never  seen  him  since.  He  sat  placidly  perusing  the 
newspaper,  with  his  little  head  on  one  side,  and  a  glass  of 
warm  sherry  negus  at  his  elbow.  He  was  so  extremely  con- 
ciliatory in  his  manner  that  he  seemed  to  apologise  to  the  very 
newspaper  for  taking  the  liberty  of  reading  it. 

I  walked  up  to  where  he  was  sitting,  and  said,  *'  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  ChiUip?" 

He  was  greatly  fluttered  by  this  unexpected  address  from  a 
stranger,  and  replied,  in  his  slow  way,  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  you 
are  very  good.     Thank  you,  sir.     I  hope  you  ore  well." 

'^  You  don't  rememb^  me  ?  "  said  I. 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  smiling  very  meekly, 
and  shaking  bis  head  as  he  surveyed  me.  "  I  have  a  kind  of 
on  impression  that  something  in  your  countenance  is  familiar 
to  me,  sir;  but  I  couldn't  lay  my  hand  upon  your  name, 
reaHy." 

*'  And  yet  you  knew  it,  long  before  I  knew  it  myself,"  I 
returned. 

"  Did  I  indeed,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chillip.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  I  had  the  honor,  sir,  of  officiating  when ?  " 

''Yes,"  said  I. 
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''  Dear  me ! ''  cried  Mr.  Chillip.  ''  But  no  doubt  you  are 
a  good  deal  chaiiged  sinoe  then,  sir  ?  " 

"  Probably,'*  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Chillip,  "  I  hope  you  'U  excuse 
me,  if  I  am  compelled  to  ask  the  favor  of  your  name." 

On  my  telling  him  my  name,  he  was  really  moved.  He 
quite  shook  hands  with  me — ^which  was  a  violent  proceeding 
for  him,  his  usual  course  being  to  slide  a  tepid  Htde  fish- 
sHce,  an  inch  or  two  in  advance  of  his  hip,  and  evince  ihe 
greatest  discomposure  when  anybody  grappled  with  it. 
Even  now,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket  as  soon  as  he 
could  disengage  it,  and  seemed  relieved  when  he  had  got  it 
safe  back. 

''  Dear  me,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chillip,  surveying  me  with  his 
head  on  one  side.  ''  And  it 's  Mr.  Copperfield,  is  it  ?  Well, 
sir,  I  think  I  should  haye  known  you,  if  I  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  looking  more  closely  at  you.  There's  a  strong 
resemblance  between  you  and  your  poor  father,  sir." 

"  I  never  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  father,"  I 
observed. 

''Very  true,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  in  a  soothing  tone. 
**  And  very  much  to  be  deplored  it  was,  on  all  accounts !  We 
are  not  ignorant,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  slowly  shaking  his 
little  head  again,  "  down  in  our  part  of  the  country,  of  your 
feune.  There  must  be  great  excitement  here,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Chillip,  tapping  himself  on  the  forehead  with  his  forefinger. 
''  You  must  find  it  a  trying  occupation,  sir ! " 

'<  What  is  your  part  of  the  country  now  f  "  I  asked,  seating 
myself  near  him. 

''  I  am  established  within  a  few  miles  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip.  "Mrs.  Chillip  coming  into  a  little 
property  in  that  neighbourhood,  under  her  father's  will,  I 
bought  a  practice  down  there,  in  which  you  will  be  g^ad  to 
hear  I  am  doing  well.  My  daughter  is  growing  quite  a  tall 
lass  now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  ChiUip,  giving  his  little  head  another 
little  shake.  *'  Her  mother  let  down  two  tucks  in  her  ttooks 
only  last  week.     Such  is  time,  you  see,  sir !  " 

As  the  little  man  put  his  now  empty  glass  to  his  lips,  when 
he  made  this  reflection,  I  proposed  to  him  to  have  it  refilled, 
and  I  would  keep  him  company  with  another.  "  Well,  sir," 
he  returned,  in  his  slow  way,  "  it 's  more  than  I  am.  accus- 
tomed to;    but  I  can't  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  your 
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conversatioii. .  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
attending  you  in  the  meades.  You  came  through  them 
charmingly,  sir ! " 

I  acknowledged  this  compliment,  and  ordered  the  negus, 
which  was  soon  produced.  '*  Quite  an  uncommon  dissipa- 
tion ! "  said  Mr.  Chillip,  stirring  it,  "  but  I  can't  resist  so 
extraordinary  an  occasion.     You  have  no  family,  sir  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  was  aware  that  you  sustained  a  bereayement,  sir,  some 
time  ago,*'  said  Mr.  Chillip.  '^  I  heard  it  ^m  your  father- 
in-law's  sister.     Very  decided  character  there,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I,  "  decided  enough.  Where  did  you 
see  her,  Mr.  ChilHp  ?  " 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  with  his 
pladdest  smile,  **  that  your  father-in-law  is  again  a  neighbour 
of  mine?" 

"  No,"  said  I. 

'^  He  is  indeed,  sir !  "  said  Mr.  Chillip.  "  Married  a  young 
lady  of  that  part,  with  a  very  good  little  property,  poor  thing. 
— And  this  action  of  the  brain  now,  sir  ?  Don't  you  find  it 
fatigue  you?"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  looking  at  me  like  an  mltniriTig 
Kobin. 

I  waived  that  question,  and  returned  to  the  Murdstones. 
''  I  was  aware  of  his  being  married  again.  Do  you  attend 
the  family?"  lacked. 

''Not  regularly.  I  have  been  called  in,"  he  replied. 
"  Strong  phrenological  development  of  the  organ  of  firmness, 
in  Mr.  Murdstone  and  his  sister,  sir." 

I  replied  with  such  an  expressive  look,  that  Mr.  Chillip  was 
emboldened  by  that,  and  the  negus  together,  to  give  his  head 
several  short  shakes,  and  thoughtfully  exclaim,  "Ah,  dear 
me !     We  remember  old  times,  Mr.  Copperfield ! " 

"  And  the  brother  and  sister  are  pursuing  their  old  course, 
are  th^  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Chillip,  '^  a  medical  man,  being 
so  much  in  families,  ought  to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
anything  but  his  profession.  Still,  I  must  say,  they  are  very 
severe,  sir :  both  as  to  this  lifb  and  the  next." 

"The  next  will  be  regulated  without  much  reference  to 
them,  I  dare  say,"  I  returned :  "  what  are  they  doiog  as  to 
dus?" 

Mr.  Chillip  shook  his  head,  stirred  his  negus,  and  sipped  it. 
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''  She  was  a  chaiming  woman,  sir ! "  he  observed  in  a 
plaintiye  xxiaiuxer. 

''  The  present  Mrs.  Murdstone  ?  " 

''  A  oharming  woman  indeed,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Chillip ;  ''  as 
amiable,  I  am  sure,  as  it  was  possible  to  be !  Mrs.  ChiUip's 
opinion  is,  that  her  spirit  has  been  entirely  broken  since  her 
marriage,  and  that  she  is  aU  but  melancholy  mad.  And 
the  ladies,"  observed  Mr.  Chillip,  timoroody,  ''are  great 
observers,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  she  was  to  be  subdued  and  broken  to  their 
detestable  mould.  Heaven  help  her!"  said  I.  "And  she 
has  been." 

"Well,  sir,  there  were  violent  quarrels  at  first,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Mr.  Chillip;  "but  she  is  quite  a  shadow  now. 
Would  it  be  considered  forward  if  I  was  to  say  to  you, 
sir,  in  confidence,  that  since  the  sister  came  to  help,  the 
brother  and  sister  between  them  have  nearly  redueed  her 
to  a  state  of  imbeciliiy." 

I  told  him  X  could  easily  believe  it. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  £brti> 
fying  himself  with  another  sip  of  negus,  "  between,  yoa  and 
me,  sir,  that  her  mother  died  of  it— or  that  tyranny,  gloom, 
and  worry  have  made  Mrs.  Murdstone  nearly  imbedle.  She 
was  a  lively  young  woman,  sir,  beHore  maniage,  and  their 
gloom  and  austerity  destroyed  her.  They  go  about  with 
her,  now,  more  like  her  keepers-  than  her  hnsbaiid  and 
sister-in-law.  That  was  Mrs. '  Chillip's  remark  to  me,  only 
last  week.  And  I  assure'  you,  sir,  the  ladies  ore  great 
observers.     Mrs.  Chillip  herself  is  a  gnat  observer ! " 

"Does  he  gloomily  profess  to  be  (X  am  ashamed  to  use 
the  word  in  such  association)  religious  still  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  You  anticipate,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  his  eyelids  getting 
quite  red  wil£  the  unwonted  -stimulus  in  which  he  was 
indulging.  "  One  of  Mrs.  Chillip's  most  impressive  remarks. 
Mrs.  Chillip,"  he  proceeded,  in  the  calmest  and  aioweet 
manner,  "quite  dectxified  me,  by  poLnting  out  that  Mr. 
Murdstone* sets  up  an  image -of  himseL^  and  calls  it  the 
Divine  Nature.  You  might  have  knocked  me  down  on  the 
fiat  of  my  back,  sir,  w^  the  feather  of  a  pen,  I  assure 
you,  when  Mrs.  Chillip  said  so.  The  ladies  are  great 
observers,  sir  ?  " 

.".Intuitively,"  jsaid  I,  to  hiseztNiiie  delight 
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''  I  am  yexy  happy  to  reoelTe  such  sapport  in  my  opimon, 
Bby"  lie  rejoined.  '' It  is  not  often  that  I  ventuie  to  giye  a 
noa-medical  opinion,  I  asenire  you.  Mr. 'Murdstone  deliyers> 
public  addresses  sometimes,  and  it  issasd, — ^in-sihort,  sir,  it  is 
said  by  Mra.  Cliillip, — ^that  the  darker  tyrant  he  has  lately 
been,  the  mare  fisrooiouB  is  bis  doctrine." 

"I  bekeve  Mrs.  Chillip  to  be  peiflBctly  rig^ht,"  said  I. 

''Mrs.  ChiUip  does  go  so  far  as  to  say,"  pursued  th& 
meekest  of  little ^aDen,  much  encouraged,  "that  what  such 
people  miscall'! their* religion,  is  a  vent  for  their  bad-humors 
and  arrogance.  And  do  you  know  I  must  say,  sir,"  he 
continued,  mildly  laying  his  head  on  one  side,  ''  that  1  don*t 
find  authority  for  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  in  the  New 
Testament  ?  " 

''  I  mnrer  found  it  either  !  "  said  I. 

'*  In  the  mieaai  time,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  "  they  are  much 
disliked ;  and  as  they  •  <are  yeiy  free '  in  tx)n8igning  ererybody 
who  diaUkes  them  to. perdition,  we  really  have  a  good  deal  of 
perdition  going  on  in  our  neighbourhood !  Howeyer,  as  Mrs. 
Qiillip  says,  sir,  they  undergo  a  continual  punishment;  for 
they  are  turned  inward,  to  feed  upon  their  own  hearts,  and 
their  own  hearts  are  yeiy  bad  feedii^.  Now,  sir,  about  that 
brain  of  yours,  if  you  'U  excuse  my  returning  to  it.  Don't 
you  expose  it  to  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  sir  ?  " 

I  foimd  it  not  dif&cult,  in  the  excitement  of  Mr.  Chillip's 
own  brain,  under  his  potations  of  negus,  to  diyert  his  attention 
from  this  topic  to  his  own  afEedrs,  on  which,  for  the  next 
half  hour,  he  was  quite  loquacious ;  giyiQg  me  to  understand, 
among  other  pieces  of  information,  that  he  was  then  at  the 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house  to  lay  his  professional  eyidence- 
before  a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  touching  the  state  of  nund 
of  a  patient  who  had  become  deranged  frt)m  excessiye- 
drinking. 

''And  I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  am  extremely 
neryous  on  such  occasions.  I  could  not  support  being  what 
is  called  Bullied,  sir.  It  would  quite  unman  me.  Bo  you 
know  it  was  some  time  before  I  recoyered  the  conduct  of  that 
alarming  lady,  on  the  night  of  your  birth,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  going  down  to  my  aimt,  the  Dragon 
of  that  night,  early  in  the  morning ;  and  that  she  was  one 
of  the  most  tender-hearted  and  excellent  of  women,  as  he 
would  know  friU  well  if  he  knew  her  better.     The  mere 
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notion  of  the  possibilily  of  his  ever  seeing  her  again, 
appeared  to  terrify  him.  He  replied,  mth  a  small  pale 
smile,  "  Is  she  so,  indeed,  sir  ?  Really  ? "  and  almost 
immediately  called  for  a  candle,  and  went  to  bed,  as  if  he 
were  not  quite  safe  anywhere  else.  He  did  not  actually 
stagger  imder  the  negus ;  but  I  should  think  his  placid  little 
pulse  must  have  made  two  or  three  more  beats  in  a  minute, 
than  it  had  done  since  the  great  night  of  my  aunt's  disappoint- 
ment, when  she  struck  at  him  with  her  bonnet. 

Thoroughly  tired,  I  went  to  bed  too,  at  midnight ;  passed 
the  next  day  on  the  Dover  coach ;  burst  safe  and  sound  into 
my  aunt's  old  parlor  while  she  was  at  tea  (she  wore  spectacles 
now) ;  and  was  received  by  her,  and  Mr.  Dick,  and  dear  old 
Peggotty,  who  acted  as  hous^eeper,  with  open  anna  and 
tears  of  joy.  My  aunt  was  mightily  amused,  when  we  b^gan 
to  talk  composedly,  by  my  account  of  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
Chillip,  and  of  his  holding  her  in  such  dread  remembrance ; 
and  both  she  and  Peggotty  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  my 
poor  mother's  second  husband,  and  ''  that*  moidering  woman 
of  a  sister," — on  whom  I  think  no  pain  or  penally  would 
have  induced  my  aunt  to  bestow  any  CSunstian  or  Proper 
Name,  or  any  other  designation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


▲ONES. 


Mr  aunt  and  I,  when  we  were  left  alone,  talked  far  into 
the  night.  How  the  emigrants  never  wrote  home,  otherwise 
than  cheerfully  and  hopefully ;  how  Mr.  Micawber  had  actually 
remitted  divers  small  sums  of  money,  on  account  of  those 
'<  pecuniary  liabilities/'  in  reference  to  which  he  had  been  so 
business-like  as  between  man  and  man ;  how  Janet,  returning 
into  my  aunt's  service  when  she  came  back  to  Dover,  had 
finally. carried  out  her  renunciation  of  mankind  by  entering 
into  wedlock  with  a  thriving  tavern-keeper ;  and  how  my  aunt 
had  finally  set  her  seal  on  the  same  great  principle,  by  idding 
and  abetting  the  bride,  and  crowning  the  marriage-ceremony 
with  her  presence ;  were  among  our  topics — already  more  or 
less  fanuliar  to  me  through  the  letters  I  had  had.  Mr.  Dick, 
as  usual,  was  not  forgotten.  My  aunt  informed  me  how  he 
incessantly  occupied  himself  ia  copying  eveiything  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  kept  King  Charles  the  First  at  a 
respectful  distance  by  that  semblance  of  employment ;  how  it 
was  one  of  the  main  joys  and  rewards  of  her  life  that  he  was 
free  and  happy,  instead  of  pining  in  monotonous  restraint ; 
and  how  (as  a  novel  general  conclusion)  nobody  but  she  could 
ever  fully  know  what  he  was. 

"  And  when,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  patting  the  back  of  my 
hand,  as  we  sat  in  our  old  way  before  the  fire,  ''when  are 
you  going  over  to  Canterbury  ?  " 

**  I  shall  get  a  horse,  and  ride  over  to-morrow  morning, 
aunt,  unless  you  will  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  No !  "  said  my  aunt,  in  her  short  abrupt  way.  "  I  mean 
to  stay  where  I  am." 

Then,  I  should  ride,  I  said.  I  could  not  have  come  through 
Canterbury  to-day  without  stopping,  if  I  had  been  coming  to 
anyone  but  her. 

She  was  pleased,  but  answered,  "  Tut,  Trot ;  my  old  bones 
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would  have  kept  till  to-morrow ! "  and  softly  patted  my  hand 
again,  as  I  sat  looking  thoughtfJiUy  at  the  fire. 

Thoughtfully,  for  I  could  not  be  here  once  more,  and  bo 
near  Agnes,  without  the  reyival  of  those  regrets  with  which  1 
had  so  long  been  occupied.  Soflbened  regrets  they  might  be, 
teaching  me  what  I  had  &iled  to  learn  when  my  younger  life 
was  all  before  me,  but  not  the  less  regiets.  "  Oh,  Trot,"  I 
seemed  to  hear  my  aunt  say  once  more ;  and  I  understood  her 
better  now—"  Blind,  blind,  blind !  " 

We  both  kept  silence  for  some  minutes.  When  I  raised 
my  eyes,  I  found  that  she  wbb  steadily  obeervant  of  me. 
Perhaps  she  had  followed  the  cnnrent  of  my  mind;  fi>r  it 
seemed  to  me  an  easy  one  to  track  now,  wilfU  as  it  had  beea 
once. 

"  You  will  find  her  father  a,  white-haired  old  num,"  said 
my  aunt,  '' though  a  better  man  in  all  other  Tesped*— a 
reckumed  man.  Neither  will  you  find  him  measuring  all 
human  interests,  and  joys,  and  boitowb,  with  hia  one  poor 
little  inch^mle  now.  Trust  me,  child,  such  things  mast 
ahiink  very  mudi,  beftire  ihey  can  be  meaffored  off  in  lAot 
way." 

"  Indeed  iitey  must,"  said  I. 

*'You  will  find  her,"  pursued  my  aunt,  "as  good,  ss 
beautiful,  as  earnest,  as  disinterested,  as  she  has  alws^ 
been.  If  I  knew  higher  praise,  Trot,  I  would  bestow  it 
on  her.*' 

There  was  no  higher  praise  for  her;  no  higher  reproach fo 
me.     O,  how  had  I  strayed  so  &r  away ! 

"  If  Ae  trains  the  young  girls  whom  she  has  about  her,  to 
be  like  herself,"  said  my  aunt,  earnest  even  to  the  filhng  of 
her  eyes  with  tears,  "Heaven  knows,  her  life  will  be  well 
employed !  Useful  and  happy,  as  she  said  that  day !  How 
could  she  be  otherwise  than  useful  and  happy ! " 

**  Has  Agnes  any  — "  I  was  thinking  aloud,  rather  than 
creaking. 

fiWell?    Hey?    Any  what?"  said  my  aunt,  ehmply. 

"  Any  lover,"  said  I. 

"  A  score,"  cried  my  aimt,  with  a  kind  of  indignant  pride. 
"She  might  have  married  twenty  times,  my  dear,  since  you 
have  been  gone  \ " 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I.  "  No  doubt.  But  has  she  any  lowr 
^ho  is  worthy  of  her  ?     Agnes  could  care  for  no  otihier." 
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My  aimt  sat  mufiiBg  for  a  litde  while,  with  her  chia  upon' 
her  hand.     Slowly  raising  hj&r  eyes  to  mine,  she  said : 

"  I  suspect  she  has  an  attaohment,  Trot." 

**  A  prosperous  one  ?  "  said  I. 

" Trot,"  returned  my  annt  gravely,  "I  oan't  say.  I  have 
no  right  to  tell  you  even  so  much.  She  has  never  confided  it 
to  me,  but  I  suspect  it." 

She  looked  so  attentively  and  anxiously  at  me  (I  even  saw 
her  tremble),  that  I  felt  now,  more  thaa  ever,  that  she  had 
followed  my  late  thoughts.  I  summoned  all  the  resolutions 
I  had  made,  in  all  those  many  days  and  nights,  and  all  those 
many  conflicts  of  my  heart 

**  If  it  should  be  so,"  I  began,  "  and  I  hope  it  is — ^" 

**I  don't  Imow  that  it  is,"  said  my  aunt  curtly.  ''You 
must  not  be  ruled  by  my  sui^icions.  You  must  keep  them 
secret.  They  are  vezy  alight,  perhaps.  I  have  no  right  to 
speak." 

"  If  it  should  be  so,"  I  repeated,  ''  Agn^es  will  tell  me 
at  her  own  good  time.  A  sister  to  whom  I  have  oonflded 
so  much,  aunt,  will  not  be  reluctant  to  confide  in  me." 

My  aimt  withdrew  her  eyes  from  mine,  as  slowly  as  she 
had  turned  them  upon  me;  and  covered  them  ihoughtftilly 
with  her  hand.  By  and  by  she  put  her  other  hand  on  my 
shoulder ;  and  so  we  both  sat  looking  into  the  past,  without 
saying  another  word,  imtil  we  parted  Sot  ^  night. 

I  rode  away,  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  scene  of  my  old 
school  days^  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  yet  quite  happy,  in  the 
hope  that  I  was  gaining  a  victory  over  myself;  even  in  the 
prospect  of  so  soon  looking  on  her  face  again. 

The  well-remembered  ground  was  soon  traversed,  and  I 
came  into  the  quiet  streets,  where  eveiy  stone  was  a  boy's  book 
to  ma  I  went  on  foot  to  the  old  house,  and  went  away  with 
a  heart  too  full  to  enter.  I  returned ;  and  loc^dng,  as  I  passed, 
through  the  low  window  of  the  turret-room  where  first  Uriah 
Heep,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Micawber,  had  been  wont  to  sit, 
saw  fliatit  was  a  little  parlor  now,  and  that  there  was  no  (^Sce. 
Otherwise  the  staid  old  house  was,  as  to  its  deanUness  and 
order,  still  just  as  it  had  been  when  I  first  saw  it.  Irequested 
the  new  maid  who  admitted  me,  to  tell  Miss  Wickfield  that  a 
gentleman  who  waited  on  her  ftom  a  fiiend  alHKMid,  was  there; 
and  I  was  shown  up  the  grave  old  staircase  (cautioned  of  the 
steps  I  knew  so  weU),  into  the  unchanged  drawing-room.   The 
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books  that  Agnes  and  I  had  read  together,  were  on  their 
ehelves;  and  the  desk  where  I  had  labored  at  mj  lessons, 
many  a  night,  stood  jet  at  the  same  old  comer  of  the  table. 
All  ihe  littie  changes  that  had  crept  in  when  the  Heeps  were 
there,  were  changed  again.  Everything  was  as  it  used  to  be, 
in  the  happy  time. 

I  stood  in  a  window,  and  looked  across  the  ancient  street 
at  the  opposite  houses,  recalling  how  I  had  watdlied  them  on 
wet  afternoons,  when  I  first  came  there ;  imd  how  I  had  used 
to  sptoilate  about  the  people  who  appeared  at  any  of  the 
windows,  and  had  foUowed  them  with  my  eyes  up  and  down 
stairs,  while  women  went  clinking  along  the  pavement  in 
pattens,  and  the  dull  rain  fell  in  slanting  lines,  and  poured 
out  of  the  waterspout  yonder,  and  flowed  into  the  road.  The 
feeling  with  which  I  used  to  watch  the  tramps,  as  they  came 
into  the  town  on  those  wet  evenings,  at  dusk,  and  limped  past, 
with  their  bundles  drooping  over  their  shoulders  at  the  ends 
of  sticks,  came  ^shly  back  to  me ;  fraught,  as  then,  with 
the  smeU  of  damp  earth,  and  wet  leaves  and  briar,  and  the 
sensation  of  the  very  airs  that  blew  upon  me  in  my  own 
toilsome  journey. 

The  opening  of  the  little  door  in  the  panelled  wall  made  me 
start  and  turn.  Her  beautijM  serene  eyes  met  mine  as  she 
came  towards  me.  She  stopped,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
bosom,  and  I  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

''Agnes!  my  dear  girl!  I  have  come  too  suddenly  upon  yoo.'* 

"  No,  no  !     I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see  you,  Trotwood !  " 

"  Dear  Agnes,  the  happiness  it  is  to  me,  to  see  you  once 
again ! 

I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and  for  a  little  while  we  were 
both  silent.  FresenUy  we  sat  down,  side  by  side ;  and  her 
angel-face  was  turned  upon  me  with  the  welcome  I  had  dreamed 
of,  waking  and  sleeping,  for  whole  years. 

She  was  so  true,  she  was  so  beautiful,  she  was  so  good, — ^I 
owed  her  so  much  gratitude,  she  was  so  dear  to  me,  that  I 
could  And  no  utterance  for  what  I  felt.  I  tried  to  bless  her, 
tried  to  thank  her,  tried  to  tell  her  (as  I  had  oftem  done  in 
letters)  what  an  influence  she  had  upon  me;  but  aU  my  efforts 
were  in  vain.     My  love  and  joy  were  dumb. 

With  her  own  sweet  tranquillity,  she  calmed  my  agitation; 
led  me  back  to  the  time  of  our  parting ;  spoke  to  me  of  Emily, 
whom  she  had  visited,  in  secret,  many  times ;  spoke  to  me 
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tenderly  of  Dora's  grave.  With  the  unerring  instinct  of  her 
noble  heart,  she  touched  the  chords,  of  my  memory  so  softly 
and  harmoniously^  that  not  one  jarre4. within  me;  I  could 
listen  to  the  sorrowful,  distant  music,  and  desire  to  shrink 
from  nothing  it  awoke.  How  could  I,  when,  blended  with  it 
all,  was  her  dear  self,  the  better  angel  of  my  life  ? 

"And  you,  Agnes,"  I  said,  by  and  by.  "Tell  me  of 
yourself.  You  have  hardly  ever  told  me  of  your  own  life,  in 
all  this  lapse  of  time !  " 

"  What  should  I  tell  ?  "  she  answered,  with  her  radiant 
smile.  "  Papa  is  well.  You  see  us  here,  quiet  in  our  own 
home ;  our  anxieties  set  at  rest,  our  home  restored  to  us :  and 
knowing  that,  dear  Trotwood,  you  know  all." 

"  All,  Agnes  ?  "  said  I. 

She  looked  at  me,  with  some  fluttering  wonder  in  her  face. 

"  Is  there  nothing  else.  Sister  ?  "  I  said. 

Her  color,  which  had  just  now  faded,  returned,  and  faded 
again.  She  smiled;  with  a  quiet  sadness,  I  thought;  and  shook 
her  head. 

I  had  sought  to  lead  her  to  what  my  aunt  had  hinted  at ; 
for,  sharply  painM  to  me  as  it  must  be  to  receive  that  con- 
fidence, I  was  to  discipline  my  heart,  and  do  my  duty  to  her. 
I  saw,  however,  that  she  was  uneasy,  and  I  let  it  pass. 

"  You  have  much  to  do,  dear  Agnes  ?  " 

"  With  my  school  ?  "  said  she,  looking  up  again,  in  all  her 
bright  composure. 

"  Yes.    It  is  laborious,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  The  labor  is  so  pleasant,"  she  returned,  "  that  it  is  scarcely 
grateful  in  me  to  call  it  by  that  name." 

"  Nothing  good  is  difficult  to  you,"  said  I. 

Her  color  came  and  went  once  more ;  and  once  more,  as  she 
bent  her  head,  I  saw  the  same  sad  smile. 

"You  will  wait  and  see  papa,"  said  Agnes,  cheerfully, 
"  and  pass  the  day  with  us  ?  Perhaps  you  will  sleep  in  your 
own  room  ?     We  always  call  it  yours." 

I  could  not  do  that,  having  promised  to  ride  back  to  my 
aunt's,  at  night ;  but  I  would  pass  the  day  there,  joyfolly. 

"  I  must  be  a  prisoner  for  a  little  while,"  said  Agnes,  "  but 
here  are  the  old  books,  Trotwood,  and  the  old  music." 

"Even  the  old  flowers  are  here,"  said  I,  looking  roimd; 
"  or  tlie  old  kinds." 
*'I   have  found  a  pleasure,"    returned  Agnes,    smiling, 
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"  while  you  liave  been  absent,  in  keeping  everything  as  it 
used  to  be  when  we  were  childrai.  For  we  were  reiy  happy 
then,  I  think" 

"  Rearen  kncrws  we  weire !  '^  tsAi  I. 

''And  erefy  little  thing  tiist  has  x«(minded  me  of  my 
brother,"  said  Agnes,  with  her  cordial  eyes  tamed  cheerfully 
upon  me,  ''  has  been  a  welcome  companion.  Even  this," 
Growing  me  the  bad:et-trifle,  fhll  of  keys,  stOl  hanging  at  her 
side,  *'  seems  to  jingle  a  kind  of  old  tune ! '' 

She  smiled  again,  and  went  out  at  the  door  by  idiich  she 
had  come. 

It  was  for  me  to  guard  this  sistexly  affection  with  religions 
care.  It  was  aU  that  I  had  left  myself,  and  it  was  a  treasure. 
If  I  once  shook  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  confidence  and 
usage,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  ghren  to  me,  it  was  lost,  and 
could  never  be  recovered.  I  set  thisr  steadily  before  myselfl 
The  better  I  loved  her,  the  more  it  behoved  me  never  to 
forget  it. 

I  walked  through  the  streets ;  and,  once  more  seeing  my 
old  adversary  the  butcher — ^now  a  constable,  with  his  staff 
hanging  up  in  the  shop — went  down  to  look  at  the  place 
where  I  had  fought  him;  and  there  meditated  on  Miss 
Shepherd  and  the  eldest  Miss  Larkings,  and  all  the  idle  loves 
and  likings,  and  dislikings,  of  that  time.  Nothing  seemed  to 
have  survived  that  time  but  Agnes ,-  and  she,  ever  a  star  above 
me,  was  brighter  and  higher. . 

When  I  returned,  Mr.  Wickfield  had  come  home,  from  a 
garden  he  had,  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  out  of  the  town,  where 
he  now  employed  himself  almost  every  day.  I  found  him  as 
my  aunt  had  described  him.  We  sat  down  to  dinner,,  with 
some  half-dozen  little  girls ;  and  he  seemed  but  the  shadow  of 
his  handsome  picture  on  the  wall. 

The  tranquillity  and  peace  belonging,  of  old,  to  that  quiet 
ground  in  my  memory,  pervaded  it  again.  When  dinner  was 
done,  Mr.  Wickfield  taking  no  wine,  and  I  desiring  none,  we 
went  up-stairs ;  where  -Agnes  and  her  little  charges  sang  and 
played,  and  worked.  After  tea  the  children  left  us ;  and  we 
three  sat  together,  talking  of  the  bygone  days. 

"  My  part  in  them,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  shaking  his  white 
head,  "has  much  matter  for  regret — ^for  deep  x^egret,  and 
deep  contrition,  Trotwood,  you  weJl  know.  But  I  would  not 
cancel  it,  if  it  were  in  my  power." 
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I  could  xeadilj  beUeya  tliat^  looking  at  thft  face  beode 
bim. 

*'  I  ahonld  canoel  m£k  iV'  bd  pixnmed,  "  wadi  patieQce  and 
deyotiony  suchMelify,  sueb  a  child^ a  lore^  aalmostnotfaEgefc, 
110 !  even,  to  £argG>t  mjielf/' 

''  I  nndenrtand  you,  sir/'  I  sofilj  said.  "  I  bold  U— I  have 
always  held  it — ^in  yeneration." 

**  But  no  one  knows,  not  even  yoo,^'  he  zetuzoed,  ^'how 
much  she  has  done,  how  much  she  has  nndasgone,  how  haxd 
she  has  striven.     Dear  Agnes ! '' 

She  had  put  her  hand  entreatingly  on  his  azm,  to  stop  him; 
and  was  very,  very  pale. 

«  Welly  well ! "  he  said  with  a  sigh,  dismissing,  as  I  then 
saw,  some  trial  she  had  borne,  or  was  yet  to  bear,  in  ooxmexion 
with  what  my  aunt  had  told  me.  "  Well !  I  have  never  told 
you,  Trotwoody  of  her  mother.     Has  any  one  ?  " 

"Never,  sir." 

"  It 's  not  much — ^though  it  was  much  to  suffer.  She  married 
me  in  opposition  to  her  father's  wish,  and  he  renounced  her. 
She  prayed  him  to  forgive  her,  before  my  Agnes  came  into 
this  world.  He  was  a  very  hard  man,  and  her  mother  had 
long  been  dead.     He  repulsed  her.     He  broke  her  heart." 

Agnes  leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  and  stole  her  arm  about 
his  neck. 

"  She  had  an  affectionate  and  gentle  heart,"  he  slid ;  **  and 
it  was  broken.  I  knew  its  tender  nature  very  welL  No  one 
could,  if  I  did  not.  She  loved  me  dearly,  but  was  never 
happy.  She  was  always  laboring,  in  secret,  under  this  dis- 
tress ;  and  being  delicate  and  downcast  at  the  time  of  his  last 
repulse — ^fcar  it  was  not  thd  first,  by  many — opined  away  and 
died.  She  left  me  Agnes,  two  weeks  old;  and  the  grey  hair 
that  you  recollect  me  with,  when  you  first  came.'' 

He  kissed  Agnes  on  her  cheek. 

"  My  love  for  my  dear  child  was  a  diseased  love,  but  my 
mind  was  all  unhealthy  then.  I  say  no  more  of  that.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  myself,  Ttotwood,  but  of  her  mother,  and  of 
her.  If  I  give  you  any  due  to  what  I  am,  or  to  what  I  have 
been,  you  will  unravel  it,  I  know.  What  Agnes  is,  I  need 
not  say.  I  have  always  read  something  of  her  poor  mother's 
atory,  in  her  character ;  and  so  I  tell  it  you  to-night,  when  we 
three  are  again  together,  after  such  great  changes.  I  have 
told  it  aU." 
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His  bowed  head,  and  her  angel  face  and  filial  dnty,  derived 
&  more  pathetic  meaning  from  it  than  they  had  had  before.  If 
I  had  wanted  anything  by  which  to  mark  this  night  of  our 
reanion,  I  should  have  found  it  in  this. 

Agnes  rose  up  from  her  father's  side,  before  long ;  and 
goiQg  softly  to  her  piano,  played  some  of  the  old  airs  to  which 
we  had  often  listened  in  that  place. 

''  Have  you  any  intention  of  going  away  again  ?  "  Agnes 
asked  me,  as  I  was  standing  by. 

'*  What  does  my  sister  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not." 

''  Then  I  have  no  such  intention,  Agnes." 

"  I  think  you  ought  not,  Trotwood,  since  you  ask  me,"  she 
said,  mildly.  "  Your  growing  reputation  and  success  enlarge 
your  power  of  doing  good ;  and  if  I  coidd  spare  my  brother," 
with  her  eyes  upon  me,  ''perhaps  the  time  could  not." 

''What  I  am,  you  have  made  me,  Agnes.  Ton  should 
know  best." 

"  I  made  you,  Trotwood  ?  " 

"  Yes !  Agnes,  my  dear  girl ! "  I  said,  bending  over  her. 
"  I  tried  to  tell  you,  when  we  met  to-day,  something  that  has 
been  in  my  thoughts  since  Dora  died.  You  remember,  when 
you  came  down  to  me  in  our  little  room — ^pointing  upward, 
Agnes?" 

"  Oh,  Trotwood! "  she  returned,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  So  loving,  so  confiding,  and  so  yoimg !  Can  I  ever 
forget  ?  " 

"  As  you  were  then,  my  sister,  I  have  often  thought  since, 
you  have  ever  been  to  me.  Ever  pointing  upward,  Agnes ; 
ever  leading  me  to  something  better;  ever  directing  me  to 
higher  things ! " 

She  only  shook  her  head;  through  her  tears  I  saw  the  same 
sad  quiet  smile. 

"  And  I  am  so  grateM  to  you  for  it,  Agnes,  so  bound  to 
you,  that  there  is  no  name  for  the  affection  of  my  heart.  I 
want  you  to  know,  yet  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  that  aD 
my  life  long  I  shall  look  up  to  you,  and  be  guided  by  you,  as 
I  have  been  through  the  darkness  that  is  past.  Whatever 
betidesy  whatever  new  ties  you  may  form,  whatever  changes 
may  come  between  us,  I  shall  always  look  to  you,  and  love 
you,  as  I  do  now,  and  have  always  done.  You  will  always 
be  my  solace  and  my  resource  as  you  have  always  been.  Until 
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1  (lie,  my  dearest  sister,  I  shall  see  you  always  before  me, 
pointing  upward ! " 

She  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  told  me  she  was  proud  of 
me,  and  of  what  I  said;  although  I  praised  her  very  far 
beyond  her  worth.  Then  she  went  on  softly  playing,  but 
without  remoYing  her  eyes  from  me. 

*'  Do  you  know,  what  I  hare  heard  to-night,  Agnes,"  said 
I,  *'  strangely  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  feeling  with  which  I 
regarded  you  when  I  saw  you  first — with  which  I  sat  beside 
you  in  my  rough  school-days?  '* 

*'  You  knew  I  had  no  mother,"  she  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  and  felt  kindly  towards  me." 

"  More  than  that,  Agnes,  I  knew,  almost  aB  if  I  had  known 
this  stoiy,  that  there  was  something  inexplicably  gentle  and 
softened,  surrounding  you ;  something  that  might  have  been 
sorrowful  in  some  one  dse  (as  I  can  now  understand  it  was), 
but  was  not  so  in  you." 

She  softly  played  on,  looking  at  me  still. 

*'  Will  you  laugh  at  my  cherishing  such  fancies,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  No ! " 

"  Or  at  my  saying  that  I  really  belieye  I  felt,  even  then, 
that  you  could  be  faithfully  affectionate  against  all  discourage- 
ment, and  never  cease  to  be  so,  until  you  cease  to  live  ? — ^Will 
you  laugh  at  such  a  dream  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !     Oh,  no ! " 

For  an  instant,  a  distressful  shadow  crossed  her  face ;  but, 
even  in  the  start  it  gave  me,  it  was  gone ;  and  she  was  playing 
on,  and  looking  at  me  with  her  own  calm  smile. 

As  I  rode  back  in  the  lonely  night,  the  wind  going  by  me 
like  a  restless  memoxy,  I  thought  of  this,  and  feared  she  was 
not  happy.  I  was  not  happy ;  but,  thus  far,  I  had  faithfully 
set  the  seal  upon  the  Past,  and,  thinking  of  her,  pointing 
upward,  thought  of  her  as  pointing  to  that  sky  above  me, 
where,  in  the  mystexy  to  come,  I  might  yet  love  her  with  a 
love  unknown  on  earth,  and  tell  her  what  the  strife  had  been 
within  me  when  I  loved  her  here. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

I  AM  fiUUWA  TWO  nrrXBESTDfO  FJUHl'EJIIS. 

Fob  a  time — at  all  efvents  until  my  book  should  be  com- 
plated)  which  would  be  the  work  of  several  montiis — ^I  took 
up  mj  abode  in  my  aunt's  house  at  Dover ;  and  there,  sitting 
in  the  window  from  which  I  had  hwked  out  at  the  moon 
upon  the  sea,  when  that  roof  fiist  gave  me  dielter,  I  quietly 
pursued  my  task* 

In  pursuance  of  my  intention  of  refemng  to  my  own 
fictions  only  when  tiiedr  course  should  incidentally  comiect 
itself  with  the  progress  of  my  stoiy,  I  do  not  enter  on  the 
aspirations,  the  delights,  anxieties,  and  triumphs  of  my  art. 
That  I  truly  devoted  myBeM  to  it  with  my  strongest  earnest- 
ness, and  bestowed  upon  it  every  enexgy  of  my  soul,  I  have 
already  said.  If  the  books  I  have  written  be  of  any  worth, 
they  will  supply  the  rest.  I  shall  otherwise  have  written 
to  poor  purpose,  and  the  rest  will  be  of  interest  to  no  one. 

Occasionally  I  went  to  London ;  to  lose  myself  in  the  swarm' 
of  life  there,  or  to  consult  with  Traddles  on  some  business 
point.  He  had  managed  fdr  me,  in  my  absence,  wifli  the 
soundest  judgment ;  and  my  worldly  afilEdrs  were  pxospeiing. 
As  my  notoriety  b^^  to  bring  upon  me  an  enormous 
quantity  of  letters  from  people  of  whom  I  had  no  knowledge 
-^chiefly  about  nothing,  and  extremely  difficult  to  answer — 
I  agreed  with  Traddles  to  have  my  name  painted  up  on  his 
door.  There,  the  devoted  postman  on  that  beat  delivered 
bushels  of  letters  for  me ;  and  there,  at  intervals,  I  labored 
through  them,  like  a  Home  Secretary  of  State  without  tho 
salary. 

Among  this  correspondence,  there  dropped  in,  every  now 
and  then,  an  obliging  proposal  firom  one  of  the  numerous 
outsiders  always  lurking  about  the  Commons,  to  practiso 
under  cover  of  iny  name  (if  I  would  take  the  necessary  steps 
remaining  to   make   a  proctor  of  myself),  and  pay  me  a 
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percentage  on  the  profits.  But  I  declined  these  ofEers; 
being  already  aware  that  there  weire  -pkmtj  of  such  coyert 
practitioners  in  existence,  and  conndaring  the  Commons  quite 
bad  enough,  without  my  doing  anything  to  make  it  worse. 

The  girla  had  gone  home,  when  my  name  buzst  into  bloom 
on  Traddles'ft  door ;  9nd  the  sharp  boy  looked,  all  day,  as  if 
he  had  neyear  heard  of  Sophy,  shut  up  in  aback  room,  glancing 
d6wn  from  her  week  into  a  sooty  little  strip  of  garden  in^b, 
a  pump  in  it.  But,  there  I  always  found  hear,  the  same  bright 
housewifb ;  often  humming  her  Deyonshire  baILad»  when  no 
strange  foot  was  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  bkmting  the  sharp 
boy  in  his  official  doset  with  melody. 

I  wondered,  at  firsl,  why  I  so  often  fbund  Sophy  writing  in 
a  copy-book ;  and  why  she  always  shut  it  up  wh^ii  I  ^^peared, 
and  huziied  it  into  the  table-drawer.  But  the  secret  soon 
came  out.  One  day,  Traddles  (who  had  just  come  home 
through  the  drizzling  sleet  from  Court)  took  a  paper  out  of 
his  desk,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  that  handwriting  ? 

*'  Oh,  don^t  Tom ! "  cried  Sophy,  who  was  warming  hia 
slippers  before  the  fire. 

**  My  dear,"  returned  Tom,  in  a  delighted  state,  *^  why  not  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  that  writing,  Copperfield  ?  " 

''  It 's  extraordinarily  legal  and  formal,"  said  I.  ''  I  don't 
diink  I  eyer  saw  such  a  sti£^  hand." 

''  Not  like  a  lady's  hand,  is  it  ?  "  said  Traddles. 

^'.A  lady's !  "  I  repeated.  **  Bricks  and  mortar  are  more 
like  a  lady's  hand ! " 

Traddles  broke  into  a  raptutous  laugh,  and  informed  me 
that  it  was  Sophy's  writing;  that  Sophy  had  yowed  and 
declared  he  would  need  a  copying-clerk  soon,  and  she  woulr 
be  that  elerk ;  that  she  had  acquired  this  hand  from  a  pattern ; 
and  that  she  could  throw  off — I  forget  how  many  folios  an 
hour.  Sophy  was  yexy  much  confused  by  my  being  told  all 
this,  and  said  that  when  ''Tom"  was  made  a  judge  he 
wouldn't  be  so  ready  to  proclaim  it.  Which  *'  Tom  "  denied; 
ayerring  that  he  should  always  be  equally  proud  of  it,  under 
all  circumstances. 

*'  What  a  thoroughly  good  and  chaiming  wifa  she  is, 
my  dear  Traddles ! "  said  1,  when  she  had  gone  away, 
laughing. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  returned  Traddles,  "  she  is,  without 
any  etsceptlon,  the  dearest  girl !     The  way  she  manages  this 
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place;   her  punctualiiyy  domestic  knowledge,  economj,  and 
order ;  her  cheerfulness,  Copperfield  ! " 

"  Indeed,  jou  have  reason  to  commend  her !  '^  I  returned. 
"  You  are  a  happy  fellow.  I  believe  you  make  yourselves, 
and  each  other,  two  of  the  happiest  people  in  the  world." 

**  I  am  sure  we  are  two  of  the  happiest  people,"  retiuned 
Traddles.  "  I  admit  that,  at  all  events.  Bless  my  soul, 
when  I  see  her  getting  up  by  candle-light  on  these  dark 
mornings,  busying  herself  in  Ihe  day's  arrangements,  going 
out  to  market  before  the  clerks  come  into  the  Inn,  caring  for 
no  weather,  devising  the  most  capital  little  dinners  out  of  the 
plainest  materials,  making  puddings  and  pies,  keeping  every- 
thing  in  its  right  place,  always  so  neat  and  ornamental 
herself,  sitting  up  at  night  with  me  if  it 's  ever  so  late,  sweet- 
tempered  and  encouraging  always,  and  all  for  me,  I  positively 
sometimes  can't  believe  it,  Copperfield !  " 

He  was  tender  of  the  very  slippers  she  had  been  warming, 
as  he  put  them  on,  and  stretched  his  feet  enjoyingly  upon  the 
fender. 

''I  positively  sometimes  can't  believe  it,"  said  Traddles. 
"  Then,  our  pleasures  !     Dear  me,  they  are  inexpensive,  but 
they  are  quite  wonderful !     When  we  are  at  home  here,  of  an 
evening,  and  shut  the  outer  door,  and  draw  those  curtains — 
which  she  made — ^where  could  we  be  more  snug  ?     When 
it 's  fine,  and  we  go  out  for  a  walk  in  the  evening,  the  streets 
abound  in  enjoymdht  for  us.     We  look  into  the  glittering 
windows  of  the  jewellers'  shops ;  and  I  show  Sophy  whidi  <^ 
the  diamond-eyed  serpents,  coiled  up  on  white  satin  rising 
grounds,  I  would  give  her  if  I  could  afford  it ;  and  Sophy 
ehows  me  whidi  of  the  gold  watches  that  are  capped  and 
jewelled  and  engine-turned,  and  possessed  of  the  horizontal 
lever-escape-movement,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  she  wotild  buy 
for  me  if  she  could  afford  it ;  and  we  pick  out  the  spoons  and 
forks,  fish-slices,  butter-knives,  and  sugar-tongs,  we  shoidd 
both  prefer  if  we  could  both  afford  it ;  and  really  we  go  away 
as  if  we  had  got  them!     Then,  when  we  stroll  into  the 
squares,  and  great  streets,  and  see  a  house  to  let,  sometimes 
we  look  up  at  it,  and  say,  how  would  that  do,  if  I  was  made 
a  judge  ?     And  we  parcel  it  out — such  a  room  for  us,  such 
rooms  for  the  girls,  and  so  forth;   until  we  settle  to  our 
satia&ction  that  it  would  do,  or  it  wouldn't  do,  as  the  case 
may  be.     Sometimes,  we  go  at  half-price  to  the  pit  of  the 
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theatre — ^the  vexy  smell  of  which  is  cheap,  in  my  opinion,  at 
the  money — and  the!re  we  thoroughly  enjoy  the  play :  which 
Sophy  believes  eyeiy  word  of,  and  so  do  I.  In  walking 
home,  perhaps  we  buy  a  little  bit  of  something  at  a  cook's- 
shop,  or  a  little  lobster  at  the  fishmonger's,  and  bring  it  here, 
and  make  a  splendid  supper,  chatting  about  what  we  have 
seen.  Now,  you  know,  Copperfield,  if  I  was  Ijord  Chancellor, 
we  couldn't  do  this !  " 

"  You  would  do  something,  whatever  you  were,  my  dear 
Traddles,"  thought  I,  ''that  would  be  pleasant  and  amiable  ! 
And  by  the  way,"  I  said  aloud,  **  I  suppose  you  never  draw 
any  skeletons  now  ?  " 

"  Really,"  replied  Traddles,  laughing,  and  reddening,  ''  I 
can't  wholly  deny  that  I  do,  my  dear  Copperfield.  For,  being 
in  one  of  the  back  rows  of  the  King's  Bench  the  other  day, 
with  a  pen  in  hand,  the  fancy  came  into  my  head  to  try  how 
I  had  preserved  that  accomplishment.  And  I  am  afraid 
there 's  a  skeleton — in  a  wig"— on  the  ledge  of  the  desk." 

After  we  had  both  laughed  heartily,  Traddles  wound  up  by 
looking  with  a  smile  at  the  fbre,  and  saying,  in  his  forgiving 
way,  "  Old  Creakle ! " 

"I  have  a  letter  from  that  old — Rascal  here,"  said  I. 
For  I  never  was  less  disposed  to  forgive  him  the  way  he  used 
to  batter  Traddles,  than  when  I  saw  Traddles  so  ready  to 
forgive  him  himself. 

''From  Creakle  the  schoolmaster?"  exclaimed  Traddles. 
«No!" 

"  Among  the  persons  who  are  attracted  to  me  in  my  rising 
fame  and  fortune,"  said  I,  looking  over  my  letters,  "  and  who 
discover  that  they  were  always  much  attached  to  me,  is  the 
self-same  Creakle.  He  is  not  a  schoolmaster  now,  Traddles. 
He  is  retired.     He  is  a  Middlesex  Magistrate." 

I  thought  Traddles  might  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  but  he 
was  not  so  at  all. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  he  comes  to  be  a  Middlesex  Magis- 
trate ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh  dear  me ! ''  replied  Traddles,  "  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  answer  that  question.  Perhaps  he  voted  for  some- 
body, or  lent  money  to  somebody,  or  bought  something  of 
somebody,  or  otherwise  obliged  somebody,  or  jobbed  for 
somebody,  who  knew  somebody  who  got  the  lieutenant  of  the 
county  to  nominate  him  for  the  commission." 
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"  On  the  oommifisioa  lie  is,  at  any  rate,"  eaid  I.  **  And 
Ixe  writes  to  me  here,  that  he  will  be  g^  to  show  me,  in 
operation,  the  only  true  ^stem  of  pzicMxi  dificiplnw ;  the  osily 
unchallengeahle  way  of  maldng  sinoere  and  laattng  cQnfeits 
and  penitents — ^which,  you  know,  is  by  aolitaxy  CQD&iemant 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

'*  To  tbe  system  ?  "  inquired  Traddles,  looldng  grare. 

''No.  To  my  accepting  the  offer,  and  your  going  with 
me?" 

"  I  don't  object,"  said  Traddlea. 

''Then  I '11  write  to  say  so.  You  remember  (to  sajnoUiing 
of  our  treatment)  this  same  CreaJde  turning  his  son  out  of 
doors,  I  suppose,  and  the  life  he  used  to  lead  his  wife  and 
daughter?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Traddles. 

"Yet,  if  you'll  read  his  letter,  you'll  find  he  is  tiic 
tenderest  of  men  to  prisoners  convicted  of  the  whole  calendar 
of  felonies,"  said  I ;  "  though  I  can't  find  that  his  tendeanfiss 
extends  to  any  other  dass  of  created  beings." 

Traddles  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was  not  at  all 
surprised.  I  had  not  expected  him  to  be,  and  was  not 
surprised  myself;  or  my  observation  of  similar  practical 
satires  would  have  been  but  scanty.  We  arranged  the  time 
of  our  visit,  and  I  wrote  accordingly  to  Mr.  CreaUe  that 
evening. 

On  the  appointed  day — ^I  think  it  was  the  next  day,  but  no 
matter — ^Traddles  and  I  repaired  to  the  prison  where  Mr. 
Creakle  waa  powerful  It  was  an  immense  and  BoUd  building, 
erected  at  a  vast  expense.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  aa  we 
approached  the  gate,  wh^t  an  uproar  would  have  beoi  made 
in  the  country,  if  any  deluded  man  had  proposed  to  speiad  one 
half  the  money  it  had  cost,  on  the  ereetion  of  an  industrial 
school  for  the  young,  or  a  house  of  refuge  fbr  the  deserving 
old.  ^ 

In  an  office  tiiat  might  have  be^a  on  the  gioond-floor  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  it  was  so  massively  constructed,  we  were 
presented  to  our  old  schoolmaster;  who«was  one  of  a  group, 
composed  of  two  or  three  of  the  busier  sort  of  magistrates, 
and  some  visitors  they  had  brought.  He  received  me,  like  a 
man  who  had  formed  my  mind  in  bygone  years,  and  had 
always  loved  me  tenderly.  On  my  introducing  Traddles,  Mr. 
Creakle  expressed,  in  like  manner,  but  in  an  inferior  degree, 
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iJiat  lie  had  always  been  'ZlraddleB's  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  Our  yenerable  instroctor  was  a  great  deal  older,  and 
not  imptroTed  in  appeazanee.  His  face  was  as  fieiy  as  ever ; 
his  eyes  were  as  small,  and  rather  deeper  set.  The  scanty, 
wet-Iooldng  grey  hair,  by  which  I  remembered  him,  was 
almost  gone ;  and  die  thick  Teins  in  his  bald  hsad  were  none 
the  more  agreeable  to  look  at. 

After  some  oonyersation  among  these  gentlemen,  from 
which  I  might  hare  supposed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  to  be  legitimately  taken  into  account  but  the  supreme 
oomfort  of  prisoners,  at  any  expense,  and  nothing  on  the  wide 
earth  to  be  done  outside  prison-doors,  we  began  our  inspection. 
It  being  then  just  dinner-time,  we  went,  &st  into  the  great 
hxtcben,  where  erery  prisooei^s  dinner  was  in  eonrse  of  being 
■et  out  separately  (to  be  handed  to  him  in  his  cell),  with  the 
regularity  and  precision  of  dock-work.  I  said  aside,  to 
Traddles,  that  I  wandered  whether  it  oocuxred  to  anybody, 
that  there  was  a  striking  contrast  between  these  plantifol 
repasts  of  choice  quality,  and  the  dinners,  not  to  say  of 
paupers,  but  of  soldiers,  sailors,  laborers,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  honest,  working  community;  of  whom  not  one  man  in 
£ye  hundred  ever  dined  half  so  weU.  But  I  learned  that  the 
'' system  "  re<piired  high  living;  and,  in  short,  to  dispose  of 
the  system,  onee  for  all,  I  Jfound  that  on  that  head  and  on  all 
others,  **  the  system  "  put  an  end  to  all  doubts,  and  disposed 
of  all  anomalies.  Nobody  appeared  to  hove  the  least  idea 
that  there  was  any  other  s;^tem,  but  the  system,  to  be 
considered. 

As  we  were  going  through  some  of  the  magnificent  passages, 
I  inquired  of  Mr.  CreaMe  and  his  Mends  what  were  supposed 
to  be  the  main  adyantages  of  this  all-goyezning  and  uniyersally 
oyer-riding  system  ?  I  found  them  to  be  the  perfect  isolation 
of  prisoners — so  that  no  one  man  in  confinement  there,  knew 
anything  abqpt  another ;  and  the  reduction  of  prisoners  to  a 
wholesome  state  of  mind,  leading  to  sincere  contrition  and 
repentance. 

Now,  it  struck  me,  when  we  began  to  yisit  indiyiduals  in 
their  cells,  and  to  traverse  the  passages  in  which  those  cells 
were,  and  to  haye  the  manner  of  the  going  to  chapel  and  so 
forth,  explained  to  us,  that  there  was  a  strong  probabilit)r  of 
the  prisoners  knowing  a  good  deal  about  each  other,  and  of 
their  carrying  on  a  pretty  complete  system  of  intercourse. 
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This,  at  the  time  I  write,  has  been  proved,  I  believe,  to  be&e 
case ;  but,  as  it  would  have  been  flat  blaapbenij  against  the 
system  to  have  hinted  such  a  doubt  then,  I  looked  out  for  the 
penitence  as  diligently  as  I  could. 

And  here  again,  I  had  great  misgivings.  I  found  as 
prevalent  a  fashion  in  the  form  of  the  penitence,  as  I  had  left 
outside  in  the  forms  of  the  coats  and  waistcoats  in  the  windows 
of  the  tailors'  shops.  I  found  a  vast  amount  of  profession, 
varying  very  little  in  character :  varying  veiy  little  (whidi  I 
thought  exceedingly  suspicious),  even  in  words.  I. found  a 
great  many  foxes,  disparaging  whole  vineyards  of  inacoesdble 
grapes ;  but  I  found  very,  few  foxes  whom  I  would  have 
trdsiked  within  reach  of  a  bunch.  Above  all,  I  fiiond  that  the 
most  professing  men  were  the  greatest  objects  of  interest; 
and  thistt  their  conceit,  their  vanity,  their  want  of  excitement, 
and  their  love  of  deception  (which  many  of  them  possessed  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent,  as  iheir  histories  showed),  all 
prompted  to  these  professions,  and  were  all  gratified  by  them. 

However,  I  heard  so  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  our  goings 
to  and  fro,  of  a  certain  Number  Twenty  Seven,  who  was  the 
Favorite^  and  who  really  appeared  to  be  a  Model  Prisoner, 
that  I  resolved  to  suspend  my  judgment  until  I  should  see 
Twenty  Seven.  Twenty  Eight,  I  understood,  was  also  a 
bright  particular  star ;  but  it  was^  his  misfortune  to  have  his 
glory  a  little  dimmed  by  the  extraordinary  lustre  of  Twenty 
Seven.  I  heard  so  much  of  Twenty  Seven,  of  his  pious 
admonitions  to  everybody  around  him,  and  of  the  beautifdl 
letters  he  constantly  wrote  to  his  mother  (whom  he  seemed  to 
consider  in  a  very  bad  way),  that  I  became  quite  impatient  to 
see  him. 

I  had  to  restrain  my  impatience  for  some  time,  on  account 
of  Twenty  Seven  being  reserved  for  a  concluding  effect.  But, 
at  last,  we  came  to  the  door  of  his  cell ;  and  ^ir.  Creakle, 
looking  through  a  little  hole  in  it,  reported  to  us,  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  admiration,  that  he  was  reading  a  Hymn  Book. 

There  was  such  a  rush  of  heads  immediately,  to  see 
Number  Twenty  Seven  reading  his  Hymn  Book,  that  the 
little  hole  was  blocked  up,  six  or  seven  heads  deep.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Twenty  Seven  in  all  his  purity,  Mr.  Creakle 
directed  the  door  of  the  cell  to  be  unlocked,  and  Twenty 
Seven  to  be  invited  out  into  the  passage.     This  was  done ; 
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and  whom  ahould  Traddles  and  I  then  behold,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, in  this  converted  Number  Twenty  Seven,  but  Uriah 
Heep! 

He  knew  ns  directly ;  and  said,  as  he  came  out — ^with  the 
old  writhe, — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Coppeifield  ?  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Traddles?" 

This  recognition  caused  a  general  admiration  in  the  party. 
I  rather  thought  that  everyone  was  struck  by  his  not  being 
proud,  and  taking  notice  of  us. 

"Well,  Twenty  Seven,"  said  Mr.  Creakle,  mournfully 
admiring  him.     "  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  am  vexy  umble,  sir ! "  replied  Uriah  Heep. 

"  You  are  always  so.  Twenty  Seven,"  said  Mi.  Creakle. 

Here  another  gentleman  asked,  with  extreme  anxieiy: 
«  Are  you  quite  comfortable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  thank  you,  sir ! "  said  Uriah  Heep,  looking  in  that 
direction.  ''Far  more  comfortable  here,  than  ever  I  was 
outside.  I  see  my  follies  now,  sir.  That 's  what  makes  me 
comfortable." 

Several  gentlemen  were  much  affected;  and  a  third 
questioner,  forcing  himself  to  the  front,  inquired  with  extreme 
feeling :  "  How  do  you  find  the  beef?  " 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Uriah,  glancing  in  the  new 
direction  of  this  voice,  "it  was  tougher  yesterday  than  I 
could  wish ;  but  it 's  my  duty  to  bee^.  I  have  committed 
foUies,  gentlemen,"  said  Uriah,  looking  round  with  a  meek 
smile,  "and  I  ought  to  bear  the  consequences  without 
repining." 

A  muzmur,  partly  of  gratification  at  Twenty  Seven's  celestial 
state  of  mind,  and  partly  of  indignation  against  the  Con- 
tractor who  had  given  him  any  cause  of  complaint  (a  note  of 
whidi  was  immediately  made  by  Mr.  Creakle),  having  sub- 
sided, Twenty  Seven  stood  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  if  he  felt 
himself  the  principal  object  of  merit  in  a  highly  meritorious 
museum.  "Diat  we,  the  neophytes,  might  have  an  excess  of 
light  shining  upon  us  all  at  once,  orders  were  given  to  let  out 
Twenty  Eight.    . 

I  had  been  so  much  astonished  already,  that  I  only  felt  a 

kind  of  resigned  wonder  when  Mr.  Littimer  walked  forth, 

reading  a  good  book ! 

"  Twenty  Eight,"  said  a  gentleman  in  spectacles,  who  had 
rou  n.  7  7 
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not  yet  ftpc^en,  '*  yon  oomplaiiied  last  -weeik,  my  good  fiellDW^ 
of  ifao  cocoa.     How  has  it  been  siaoe  f  ** 

**  I  thank  you,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Littimer,  ''  it  has  been  better 
made.  If  I  mig^t  take  the  liberty  of  ei^dng  00,  air,  I  don't 
think  the  milk  which  is  boiled  with  it  is  quite  genuine ;  but  I 
am  awaie,  sir,  that  there  is  great  adulteration  of  ndlk,  in 
London,  and  that  the  article  in  a  pure  state  is  difftonlt  to  be 
obtained." 

It  scppeaxed  to  me  that  the  gontlemaa  in  apeetades  boeked 
his  Twenty  Eight  against  Mr.  Oieakie's  Twvnty  Seven,  Ibr 
each  of  them  took  his  own  man  in  hand. 

''What  is  your  state  of  mind,  Twenty  Eight?"  said  the 
questioner  in  ■pectades. 

<<I  thank  you,  sir,"  rettimed  Vb.  litizmer;  ^I  see  my 
foUies  now,  sir.  I  am  a  good  deal  troubled  frheu  I  think  ,o£ 
the  sins  of  my  foitner  companions^  sir ;  bat  I  tnnt  tiiey  may 
find  forgiTeneas." 

''Yon  are  quite  happy  yoaraeif?"   said  the 
nodding  enoooragement. 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  returned  Mr. 
-"  Perfectly  so." 

"  Is  theore  anyfliing  at  all  on  your  mind,  apt?  "  and  the 
questioner.     ''  If  so,  mention  it,  TwOity  Eight" 

'*  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Littimer,  without  lookiiig  up,  **  E  my 
eyes  have  not  deoeiyod  me,  there  is  a  genlieoian  xrinaanl  who 
was  acquainted  with  me  in  my  £anner  lifd.  It  may  be  psofit- 
able  to  that  gentleman  to  know,  sir,  that  I  attrfliaAe  my  past 
follies,  entirdy  to  having  Hved  a  thoaghtLess  Me  in  tlie 
service  of  young  men ;  and  to  having  allowed  myself  to  be 
led  by  them  into  weaknesses,  which  I  had  not  tiie  stacength 
to  resist.  I  hope  that  gentleman  will  take  wanung^  air,  and 
will  net  be  ofifanded  at  my  freedom.  It  is  fi)r  his  good.  I 
am  oonsdeos  of  my  own  past  foflies.  I  hope  he  mtj  xspeBt 
cf  all  the  wickedness  and  sin,  to  which  he  haa  b«an  a  JMurty," 

I  observed  that  several  genUemen  were  shading  their 
eyes,  each,  with  ane  hand,  as  if  th^  had  just  oome  into 
church. 

"This  does  you  credit.  Twenty  Eight,"  sitanied  Iha 
questioner.  '*  I  should  have  eaqpected  it  of  you.  Is  there 
anything  else  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Littimer,  slightly  litti^  up  his  sy»- 
Iwows,  but  not  hiB  eyes,  "  there  was  a  young  wmmu  who 
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fell  into  dissolute  oounes,  that  I  eoideaTOuzed  to  save,  sir, 
bi :  could  ax>t  rescue.  I  beg  that  gentlevaan,  if  be  bas  it  in 
his  powBT,  to  ijofbim  tbat  young  woman  ^m  me  that  I 
forgive  ber  ber  bad  conduct  towards  myself;  and  tbat  X  call 
her  to  repentance— if  be  will  be  so  good." 

I  bave  DO  doubt,  Twenty  Eigbt/'  ratuzned  the  questioner, 
that  tiie  gentlenuoi  you  refer  to  feels  very  stiongly — as  we 
aU  must — ^wbat  you  have  so  properly  said.  We  will  not 
detain  you." 

''  I  thank  you,  lir/'  said  Mr.  littimar.  "  Gentlemen,  I  wish 
you  a  good  day,  and  hoping  you  and  your  £amilieB  wiU  also 
see  your  wickedness,  and  amend ! " 

With  this.  Number  Twenty  Eight  xetired,  after  a  glance 
between  hxm  and  Uriah,  as  if  they  wane  not  altogether 
unknown  to  each  other,  through  some  medium  of  commu- 
nication; and  a  murmur  went  round  the  group,  as  his  door 
abut  upon  him,  tbat  be  was  a  most  respectable  man,  and  a 
bftflfutifal  pnsni 

''Now,  Twenty-Seven,"  said  Mr.  Creakle,  entering  on  a 
dear  stage  with  JUs  man,  ''  is  there  anything  that  any  one  can 
do  £9r  you  ?     If  so,  mention  it." 

"  I  would  umbly  ask,  sir,"  returned  Uriah,  with  a  jerk  of 
bis  malerolent  bead,  ''  for  leave  to  write  again  to  mother." 

''  It  shall  oertainly  be  granted,"  said  Mr.  Creakle. 

''  Thank  you,  sir !  I  am  anxious  about  mother.  I  am 
afraid  she  ain't  safe." 

Somebody  incautioualy  asked,  what  fcom  ?  But  there  was 
a  scandalised  whisper  of  ''  Hush ! " 

"  Immortally  safe,  sir,"  returned  Uriah,  writhing  in  the 
direction  of  the  voice.  ''  I  should  wish  mother  to  be  got  into 
my  state.  I  never  should  have  been  got  into  my  present  state 
if  I  hadn't  come  here.  I  wish  mother  had  come  here.  It 
would  be  better  for  everybody,  if  they  got  took  up,  and  was 
brought  here." 

This  sentiment  gave  unbounded  satisfaction — greater  satis- 
£eu^on,  I  think,  than  anything  tbat  bad  passed  yet. 

''  Before  I  come  here,"  said  Uriah,  stealing  a  look  at  us,  as 
if  be  would  have  blighted  the  outer  world  to  which  we 
belonged,  if  be  could,  ''I  was  given  to  follies;  but  now  I 
am  sensible  of  my  follies.  There 's  a  deal  of  am  outside. 
There 's  a  deal  of  sin  in  nu)thfir.  There 's  nothing  but  sin 
everywhere— except  here." 

yr2 
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You  are  qtdte  changed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Greakle. 
Oh  dear,  yes,  sir ! "  cried  this  hopefol  penitent. 

"  You  wotddn't  relapse,  if  you  were  going  out?  "  aaiked 
somebody  else. 

"Ohde-arno,  sir!" 

<<WeU|"  said  Mr.  Creakle,  '' this  is  vary  gratifnn^.  Yon 
have  addressed  Mr.  Gopperfieldi  Twenty  Seren.  Do  you  wish 
to  say  anything  further  to  him  ?  " 

"You  knew  me  a  long  time  before  I  came  here  and  was 
changed,  Mr.  Ckypperfield,"  said  Uriah,  looking  at  me ;  and 
a  more  Tillanous  look  I  nerer  saw,  even  on  his  visage. 
"  You  knew  me  when,  in  spite  of  my  follies,  I  was  umble 
among  them  that  was  proud,  and  meek  among  them  that 
was  violent — ^you  was  violent  to  me  yourself  Mr.  Copperfield. 
Once,  you  struck  me  a  blow  in  the  &ce,  you  know."  • 

General  commiseration.  Several  indignant  glances  directed 
at  me. 

''  But  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah,  mftlriTtg- 
his  forgiving  nature  the  subject  of  a  most  impious  and  awful 
parallel,  wUch  I  shall  not  record.  ''I  forgive  everybody. 
It  would  ill  become  me  to  bear  malice.  I  &eely  £>rgive  you, 
and  I  hope  you'll  curb  your  passions  in  future.  I  hope 
Mr.  W.  will  repent,  and  Miss  W.,  and  all  of  that  sinful  lot 
You  've  been  visited  with  afOLiction,  and  I  hope  it  may  do  you 
good ;  but  you  'd  better  have  come  here.  Mr.  W.  had  better 
have  come  here,  and  Miss  W.  too.  The  best  wish  I  oould 
give  you,  Mr.  Copperfield,  and  give  all  of  you  genflemen,  is, 
that  you  could  be  took  up  and  brought  here.  When  I  think 
of  my  past  follies,  and  my  present  state,  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  best  for  you.     I  pity  all  who  ain't  brought  here ! " 

He  sneaked  back  into  his  cell,  amidst  a  little  cfaoms  of 
approbation;  and  both  Traddles  and  I  experienced  a  great 
relief  when  he  was  locked  in. 

It  was  a  characteristic  feature  in  this  repentance^  that  I  was 
fain  to  ask  what  these  two  men  had  done,  to  be  there  at  alL 
That  appeared  to  be  the  last  thing  about  which  they  had  any- 
thing to  say.  I  addressed  myself  to  one  of  the  two  warden, 
who,  I  suspected,  from  certain  latent  indications  in  their  faces, 
knew  pretty  well  what  all  this  stir  was  worth. 

Do  you  know,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  along  the  passage, 

what  felony  was  Number  Twenty  Seven's  last '  foUy  ? ' '' 

The  answer  was  that  it  was  a  Bank  case. 
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''  A  ^lid  on  the  Bank  of  England  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  Yes,  BIT.  Fraud,  forgery,  and  con£ipiracy.  He  and  some 
others.  He  set  the  others  on.  It  was  a  deep  plot  for  a  large 
sum.  Sentence,  transportation  for  life.  Twenty  Seven  was 
the  knowingest  bird  of  the  lot,  and  had  very  nearly  kept 
himself  safe ;  but  not  quite.  The  Bank  was  just  able  to  put 
salt  upon  his  tail — ^and  only  just." 

"  Do  you  know  Twenty  Eight's  offence  ?  " 

**  Twenty  Eight,"  returned  my  informant,  speaking  through- 
out in  a  low  tone,  and  looking  oyer  his  shoulder  as  we  walked 
along  the  passage,  to  guard  himself  from  being  overheard, 
in  such  an  imlawfiil  reference  to  these  Immaculates,  by 
Creakle  and  the  rest ;  **  Twenty  Eight  (also  transportation) 
got  a  place,  and  robbed  a  young  master  of  a  matter  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  money  and  valuables,  the  night 
before  they  were  going  abroad.  I  particularly  recoUect  his 
C9se  from  his  being  took  by  a  dwarf." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  little  woman.     I  have  forgot  her  name." 

"  Not  Mowcher  ?  " 

'' That's  it!  He  had  eluded  pursuit,  and  was  going  to 
America  in  a  flaxen  wig  and  whiskers,  and  such  a  complete 
disguise  as  never  you  see  in  all  your  bom  days ;  when  the 
little  woman,  being  in  Southampton,  met  him  walking  along 
the  street — ^picked  him  out  with  her  sharp  eye  in  a  moment 
— ^ran  betwixt  his  legs  to  upset  him — and  held  on  to  him 
like  grim  Death." 

*'  Excellent  Miss  Mowcher ! "  cried  I. 

''You'd  have  said  so,  if  you  had  seen  her,  standing  on  a 
chair  in  the  witness-box  at  his  trial,  as  I  did,"  said  my  Mend. 
''  He  cut  her  face  right  open,  and  pounded  her  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  when  she  took  him ;  but  she  never  loosed  her 
hold  till  he  was  locked  up.  She  held  so  tight  to  him,  in 
fact,  that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  take  'em  both  together. 
She  gave  her  evidence  in  the  gamest  way,  and  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  Bench,  and  cheered  right  home  to  her 
lodgings.  She  said  in  Court  that  she'd  have  took  him 
single-handed  (on  account  of  what  she  knew  concerning  him), 
if  he  had  been  Samson.     And  it 's  my  belief  she  would ! " 

It  was  mine  too,  and  I  highly  respected  Miss  Mowcher 
for  it. 

We  had  now  seen  all  th^re  was  to  see.     It  would  have  been 
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in  vain  to  roprfSBOiit  to  soeh  a  man  as  the  "WorBfaipfiil  Mr 
GireaMe,  that  Twenty  fieren  and  Twenty  Eight  were  perfectlv 
(WttsiBtent  and  tmclucDged ;  that  ecaxstfy  what  they  were  ^ben^ 
Ihey  had  always  been ;  that  the  hjpocntical  ImiivuB  were  just 
the  subjects  to  makB  that  sort  of  proifesaioii  in  such  a  place  * 
that  they  knew  its  markefrTalne  at  least  as  well  as  we  did,  in 
the  immediate  service  it  woidd  do  Ihsm.  when  Ihej  were  expa- 
triated ;  in  a  word,  that  it  was  a  rotten,  hollow,  pamfolly- 
suggestive  piece  of  business  altogether.  We  left  them  to  their 
system  and  themseLveSi  and  went  home  wondering 

"  Perhaps  it 's  a  good  thing,  Traddles,"  said  I,  "  to  have 
an  unsound  Hobby  ridden  hard ;  for  it  *b  the  sooner  ridden  to 
death." 

'*  I  hope  so,"  replied  T^raddles. 
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CHATTER  XXXin. 

A  UOHT  BHZVBB  OH  MT  WAT. 

Tjbcs  year  came  round  to  Cbrktaxjeohiime,  and  I  h^  been  at 
liome  above  two  notoixiha.  I  had  seen  AgQtf  frequently. 
However  loud  the  general  roioe  might  be  in  givuig  m»  emxm- 
ragemeat,  aad  however  ferveat  the  emotioD3  and  endeay<Htrs 
to  which  it  rouaed  me^  I  heard  her  lighteet  wotA  ad  praiae  aa  I 
heard  nothing  else. 

At  least  onoe  a  week,  and  aame&nes  oftenor,  I  xode  over 
tbeaoe,  aitd  pacaed  the  ereotng.  I  usually  rode  bade  at  xught ; 
for  the  old  uohappy  aeoae  waa  always  hcmviag  abouit  va»  now 
— ^ixKMst  aoirowfuUy  when  I  left  hflr— and  I  waa  glad  to  be  up 
and  out,  xatiauer  ihaa  waudenug  over  the  paat  iu  weary  wake- 
fulaeaa  or  miaarable  dreams.  I  wore  away  the  longest  part 
of  many  wild  aad  nights,  in  those  rides ;  reviving,  as  I  went, 
the  thoughts  that  had  oocupied  me  in  my  long  abaenoe. 

Or,  if  I  were  to  say  rather  that  I  listened  to  the  echoes  of 
those  thoughts,  I  should  better  express  the  truth.  They  spoke 
to  me  from  afar  off.  I  had  put  them  at  a  distance,  and 
accepted  my  inevitable  plaoe.  When  I  read  to  Agnes  what  I 
wrote ;  when  I  saw  her  listecoingfaee ;  moved  her  to  smiles  or 
tears ;  and  heard  her  cordial  voice  so  earnest  on  the  shadowy 
events  q{  that  imaginative  world  in  which  I  lived ;  I  thought 
what  a  iEate  mine  might  have  been — ^but  only  thought  eo,  as  I 
had  thought  after  I  waa  married  to  Pora»  what  I  couM  have 
wished  my  wife  to  be. 

My  duty  to  Agnes,  who  loved  me  with  a  love,  which,  if  I 
disquieted,  I  wronged  most  selfishly  and  poorly,  and  oould 
never  restore ;  my  matured  assurance  that  I,  who  had  worked 
out  my  own  destiny,  and  won  what  I  had  impetuously  set  mf 
heart  on,  had  no  right  to  murmur,  and  must  bear ;  comprised 
what  I  felt  and  what  I  had  learned.  But  I  loved  her :  and 
now  it  even  became  some  consolation  to  me,  vaguely  to^ 
conceive  a  distant  day  when  I  might  blamelessly  avow  it; 
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when  all  tliis  should  be  oyer ;  when  I  could  say  "  Agnes,  so  it 
was  when  I  came  home ;  and  now  I  am  old,  and  I  never  hove 
loved  since ! " 

She  did  not  once  show  me  any  change  in  her8e]£  What 
she  always  had  been  to  me,  she  still  was ;  whoUy  unaltered. 

Between  my  aunt  and  me  there  had  been  something,  in  this 
connexion,  since  the  night  of  my  return,  which  I  cannot  call 
a  restraint,  or  an  ayoi^nce  of  the  subject,  so  much  as  an 
implied  understanding  that  we  thought  of  it  together,  but  did 
not  shape  our  thoughts  into  words.  When,  according  to  our 
old  custom,  we  sat  before  the  fire  at  night,  we  often  fell  into 
this  train ;  as  naturally,  and  as  consciously  to  each  other,  as 
if  we  had  unreservedly  said  so.  But  we  preserved  an  unbroken 
silence.  I  believed  that  she  had  read,  or  partly  read,  my 
thoughts  that  night ;  and  that  she  fully  comprehended  why  I 
gave  mine  no  more  distinct  expression. 

This  Christmas-time  being  come,  and  Agnes  having  reposed 
no  new  confidence  in  me,  a  doubt  that  had  several  times  arisen 
in  my  mind — whether  she  could  have  that  perception  of  the 
true  state  of  my  breast,  which  restrained  her  with  the  appre- 
hension of  giving  me  pain — ^began  to  oppress  me  heavily.  If 
that  were  so,  my  sacrifice  was  nothing ;  my  plainest  obligatum 
to  her  unfulfilled ;  and  every  poor  action  I  had  shrunk  from, 
I  was  hourly  doing.  I  resolved  to  set  this  right  beyond  all 
doubt ; — ^if  such  a  barrier  were  between  us,  to  break  it  down 
at  once  with  a  determined  hand. 

It  was—rwhat  lasting  reason  have  I  to  remember  it ! — a 
cold,  harsh,  winter  day.  There  had  been  snow,  some  hours 
before ;  and  it  lay,  not  deep,  but  hard-frozen  on  the  ground. 
Out  at  sea,  beyond  my  window,  the  wind  blew  ruggedly  frt>m 
the  north.  I  had  been  thinking  of  it,  swiping  over  those 
mountain  wastes  of  snow  in  Switzerland,  then  inaccessible  to 
any  human  foot ;  and  had  been  speculating  which  was  the 
lonelier,  those  solitary  regions,  or  a  deserted  ocean. 

''  Biding  to-day.  Trot  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  putting  her  head  in 
at  the  door. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  **  I  am  going  over  to  Canterbury.  It  'a  a 
good  day  for  a  ride." 

''I  hope  your  horse  may  think  so  too,''  said  my  aunt; 
**  but  at  present  he  is  holding  down  his  head  and  his  ears, 
/tending  before  the  door  there,  as  if  he  thought  his  stable 
preferable." 
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My  aunt,  I  may  observe,  allowed  my  horse  on  the  forbiddeo 
ground,  but  had  not  at  all  relented  toward  the  donkeys. 

^*  He  will  be  fresh  enough,  presently  ! "  said  I. 

**  The  ride  will  do  his  master  good,  at  all  events,"  observed 
my  aunt,  glancing  at  the  papers  oji  my  table.  ''  Ah,  child, 
you  pass  a  good  many  hours  here !  I  never  thought,  when  I 
used  to  read  books,  what  work  it  was  to  write  them." 

''  It 's  work  enough  to  read  them,  sometimes,"  I  returned. 
^'  As  to  the  writing,  it  has  its  own  charms,  aunt." 

'*  Ah !  I  see !  "  said  my  aunt.  ''  Ambition,  love  of  appro- 
bation, sympathy,  and  much  more,  I  suppose?  Well:  go 
along  witii  you ! " 

*'  Do  you  know  anything  more,"  said  I,  standing  composedly 
before  her — she  had  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  sat  down 
in  my  chair,  "  of  that  attachment  of  Agnes  ?  " 

She  looked  up  in  my  fbce  a  little  while,  before  replying : 

'« I  think  I  do,  Trot." 

^'  Are  you  confirmed  in  your  impression  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  think  I  am.  Trot." 

She  looked  so  stedJGastly  at  me :  with  a  kind  of  doubt,  or 
pity,  or  suspense  in  her  affection :  that  I  summoned  the 
stronger  det^mination  to  show  her  a  perfectly  cheerful  face. 

"  And  what  is  more.  Trot — ^"  said  my  aunt. 

"Yes!" 

'*  I  think  Agnes  is  going  to  be  married." 

''  God  bless  her !  "  said  I,  cheerfully. 

**  God  bless  her !  "  said  my  aunt,  '*  and  her  husband  too ! " 

I  echoed  it,  parted  from  my  aunt,  went  lightly  down  stairs, 
mounted,  and  rode  away.  There  was  greater  reason  than 
before  to  do  what  I  had  resolved  to  do. 

How  well  I  reooUect  the  wintty  ride !  The  frozen  particles 
of  ice,  brushed  from  the  blades  of  grajss  by  the  wind,  and 
borne  across  my  face ;  the  hard  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoo&, 
beating  a  tune  upon  the  ground;  the  stiff-tilled  soil;  the 
snow-drift,  lightly  eddying  in  the  chaJk-pit  as  the  breeze 
ruffled  it;  the  smoking  team  with  the  waggon  of  old  hay, 
stopping  to  breathe  on  the  hill-top,  and  shaking  their  beUs 
miisically;  the  whitened  slopes  and  sweeps  of  Down-^nd 
lying  against  the  dark  sky,  as  if  they  were  drawn  on  a  huge 
cJate! 

I  found  Agnes  alone.  The  little  girls  had  gone  to  their 
own  homes  now,  and  she  waa  alone  by  the  fire,  reading.     She 
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pot  down  hfir  book  on  aeeis^  me  oome  in;  and  listisg  wel- 
comed ma  as  nfloal,  took  htt  vodcrbaik^  and  eaL  in  ane  of 
the  old-fiEuahionad  windoivflL 

I  sat  beaide  her  on  ihe  window-Mat^  and  we  tailked  of  what 
I  was  doing,  and  when  it  would  be  done»  and  of  tke  progiesB 
I.had  made  ainoe  mj  last  idait.  Agnes  waa ^etry  ehafldEol; 
and  laughin^j psedicded iliat  Idxonld  aoon  beeome  too fiuBons 
to  be  talked  to,  on  snob.  aaljfiDta. 

''  So  I  mab»  the  moat  of  the  pzoBeot  tinuv  yon  aee/'  aaid 
Agnes,  *'  and  talk  ix>  ^ron  while  I  may." 

As  I  looked  at  her  beantifql  £aee,  observant  of  her  wodk, 
she  raised  her  mild  dear  eyes,  and  saw  that  I  waa  1^v>lrT«g  ^ 
her. 

''  You  ore  thoughtful  to-day,  Tietwoodl '' 

"  Agnes,  shall  I  tell  you  wbat  abont  ?  1  onne  te  tdl  you." 

She  put  aside  her  work*  aa  die  waa  uaed  to  dd  whoi  we 
were  seriously  discussing  anything ;  and  gare  me  bar  whole 
attention. 

*'  My  dear  Agnes,  do  you  doubt  my  being  tme  to  yaa?  " 

''  No ! "  she  answered,  with  a  look  of  aatonishniflDt. 

''  Do  you  doubt  my  being  what  I  alwa^a  have  bees  tu 
you?" 

''  No !  "  she  answered,  aa  before. 

**  Do  you  remember  that  I  tried  to  teU  you,  when  I  came 
home,  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  owed  you,  deasrast  Agnes, 
and  how  fervently  I  felt  towards  you  ?  " 

'*  I  remember  it,''  she  said,  gently,  *'  Yegj  welL^ 

"  You  have  a  secret,"  said  I.     ^'  Let  me  dure  i^  Agnes." 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  trembled* 

'^  I  could  hardly  fedl  to  know,  eveoi  if  I  bad  not  heard — 
but  from  other  lips  than  youzs,  Agnea,  wbii^  seems  strasige 
— ^that  there  is  some  one  upon  whom  you  baye  beefcowed  the 
treasure  of  your  love.  Do  not  abut  me  out  of  what  ooQeenis 
your  happiness  80  neady!  If  you  can  trust  me  aa  yon  say  you 
can,  and  as  I  know  you  may,  let  me  be  yonr  fosnd,  immr 
brother,  in  this  matter,  of  all  othess !  " 

With  an  appealing,  almost  a  reproaohfgl,  ^^anee,  aba  nae 
from  the  window;  and  huxiyizig  across  {be  xoom  aa  if  witfaont 
knowing  where,  put  her  bands  before  bar  Iftoe,  and  boEst  ioio 
such  tears  as  smote  me  to  the  heart 

And  yet  they  awakened  sometibing  in  me,  l»xDging  premise 
-to  my  heart     Without  my  knowing  why,  these  tears  allied 
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themselves  with  the  qxtietly  sad  nnile  irMch  was  so  fixed  in 
my  rememhraiuse;  and  shook  me  more  with  hope  than  fear  or 
sorrow. 

**  Agnes !     Sister !     Dearest !     "Wkat  have  I  done ! " 

*'  Let  me  go  away,  Tiotwood.  I  am  not  w^  I  am  not 
myself.  I  will  speak  to  you  by-and-by — renoth^  time.  I  will 
write  to  you.     Don't  jspeak  to  me  now.     Don't !  don't ! " 

I  sought  to  recollect  what  she  had  said,  when  I  had  spoken 
to  her  on  that  former  night,  of  her  affection  needing  no 
ve^vn.  It  seemed  a  very  world  that  I  must  search  throu^  in 
a  momeizt. 

^*  Agnes,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so,  and  think  that  I  have 
been  the  cause.  My  dearest  girl,  dearer  to  me  than  anything 
in  life,  if  3rou  axe  unhappy,  let  me  shasre  your  unhappiness. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  help  or  counsel,  let  me  try  to  give  it  to 
you.  K  you  have  indeed  a  burden  on  your  hieart,  let  me  try 
to  lighten  it.  For  whom  do  I  live  now,  Agnes,  if  it  is  not 
lor  you ! " 

*^  Oh,  spare  me !  I  am  not  myself!  Another  time !  "  was 
all  I  could  distinguish. 

Was  it  a  selfish  error  that  was  leading  me  away  ?  Or,  having 
onoe  a  due  to  hope,  was  there  something  opening  to  me  that 
I  had  not  dared  to  think  of? 

''  I  must  say  more.  I  caimot  let  you  leave  me  so !  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Agnes,  let  us  not  mistake  each  other  after  all 
these  years,  and  eil  thAt  has  come  and  gone  with  them !  I  must 
speak  plainly.  If  you  have  any  lingering  tiiought  that  I 
could  envy  ^e  happiness  you  will  confer ;  that  I  could  not 
resign  you  to  a  dearer  protector,  of  your  own  choosing ;  that 
I  could  not,  from  my  removed  place,  be  a  contented  witness  of 
your  joy;  dismiss  it,  for  I  don't  deserve  it!  I  have  not 
suffered  qtdte  in  vain.  You  have  not  taught  me  quite  in  vain. 
There  is  no  alloy  of  self  in  what  I  feel  for  you." 

She  was  quiet  now.  In  a  little  time,  she  turned  her  pale 
face  towards  me,  and  said  in  a  low  Tcioe,  broken  here  and 
there,  but  very  dear, 

"I  owe  it  to  your  pure  Mendship  for  me,  Trotwood — 
which,  indeed,  I  do  not  doubt — to  tell  you,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  can  do  no  more.  If  I  have  sometimes,  in'ike  course  of  years, 
wanted  help  and  ooimsel,  they  have  come  to  me.  If  I  have 
sometimes  been  unhappy,  the  feeling  has  passed  away.  *  If  I 
have  ever  had  a  burden  on  my  heart,  it  has  been  lightened 
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for  me.     If  I  have  any  secret,  it  is — no  new  one ;  and 
not  what  you  suppose.     I  cannot  reveal  it»  or  divide  it.     It 
has  long  been  mine,  and  must  remain  mine." 

''  Agnes !  Stay !  A  moment ! " 

Slie  was  goiog  away,  but  I  detained  ber.  I  dasped  my 
arm  about  her  waist.  "In  the  course  of  years!"  ''It  is 
not  a  new  one ! "  New  thoughts  and  hopes  were  whirling 
through  my  mind,  and  all  the  colors  of  my  Hfe  were  changing. 

*'  Dearest  Agnes !  Whom  I  so  respect  and  honor — ^whom  I 
so  devotedly  love !  When  I  came  here  to-day,  I  thought  that 
nothing  could  have  wrested  this  confession  £rom  me.  I  thought 
I  could  have  kept  it  in  my  bosom  all  our  lives,  till  we  were 
old.  But,  Agnes,  if  I  have  indeed  any  new-bom  hope  that  I 
may  ever  call  you  something  more  than  Sister,  widely  different 
from  Sister ! " 

Her  tears  fell  fSast ;  but  they  were  not  like  those  she  had 
lately  shed,  and  I  saw  my  hope  brighten  in  them. 

"  Agnes !  Ever  my  guide,  and  best  support !  If  you  had 
been  more  mindful  of  yourseli^  and  less  of  me,  when  we  grew 
up  here  together,  I  think  my  heedless  fanc^  never  would  have 
wandered  from  you.  .  But  you  were  so  much  better  than  1,  so 
necessary  to  me  in  every  boyish  hope  and  disappointment, 
that  to  have  you  to  confide  in,  and  rely  upon  in  everything, 
became  a  second  nature,  supplanting  for  the  time  the  first  and 
greater  one  of  loving  you  as  I  do !  " 

Still  weeping,  but  not  sadly — joyfully  !  And  clasped  in  my 
arms  as  she  had  never  been,  as  I  had  thought  she  never  was 
to  be ! 

"  When  I  loved  Dora — ^fondly,  Agnes,  as  you  know  — " 

**  Yes ! "  she  cried,  earnestly.     ''  I  am  glad  to  know  it ! " 

"  When  I  loved  her — even  then,  my  love  would  have  been 
incomplete,  without  your  sympathy.  I  had  it,  and  it  was 
perfected.  And  when  I  lost  her,  Agnes,  what  should  I  have 
been  without  you,  still ! " 

Closer  in  my  arms,  nearer  to  my  heart,  her  trembling  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  her  sweet  eyes  shining  through  her  tears, 
on  mine! 

*'  1  went  away,  dear  Agnes,  loving  you.  I  stayed  away, 
loving  you.     I  returned  home,  loving  you !  " 

And  now,  I  tried  to  tell  her  of  the  struggle  I  had  had,  and 
the  oonclusion  I  had  come  to.  I  tried  to  lay  my  mind  befioie 
her,  truly,  and  entirely.     I  tried  to  show  her,  how  I  had  hoped 
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I  had  come  into  the  better  knowledge  of  myself  and  of  her ; 
how  I  had  resigned  myself  to  what  that  bettor  knowledge 
brought ;  and  how  I  had  come  there,  even  that  day,  in  my 
fidelity  to  this.  If  she  did  so  love  me  (I  said)  that  she  could 
take  me  for  her  hnaband,  she  could  do  so,  on  no  deserving  of 
mine,  except  upon  the  truth  of  my  love  for  her,  and  the 
trouble  in  which  it  had  ripened  to  be  what  it  was ;  and  hence 
it  was  that  I  revealed  it.  And  O,  Agnes,  even  out  of  thy  true 
eyes,  in  that  same  time,  the  i^irit  of  my  >  child-wife  looked 
upon  me,  saying  it  was  well ;  and  winning  me,  through  thee, 
to  tenderest  recollections  of  the  Blossom  that  had  withered  in 
its  bloom ! 

''  I  am  so  blest,  Trotwood — my  heart  is  so  overcharged — 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  must  say." 

"  Dearest,  what  ?  " 

She  laid  her  gentle  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and  looked 
calmly  in  my  face. 

"  Do  you  know,  yet,  what  it  is  ?  " 

''  I  am  afraid  to  speculate  on  what  it  is.  Tell  me,  my 
dear." 

^*  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life ! " 

O,  we  were  happy,  we  were  happy  !  Our  tears  were  not 
for  the  trials  (hers  so  much  the  greater)  through  which  we 
had  come  to  be  thus,  but  for  the  rapture  of  being  thus,  never 
to  be  divided  more ! 

We  walked,  that  winter  evening,  in  the  fields  together ;  and 
the  blessed  calm  within  us  seemed  to  be  partaken  by  the 
frosty  air.  The  early  stars  began  to  shine  while  we  were 
lingering  on,  and  looking  up  to  them  we  thanked  our  God  for 
having  guided  us  to  this  tranqtullity. 

We  stood  together  in  the  same  old-fashioned  window  at 
night,  when  the  moon  was  shining ;  Agnes  with  her  quiet 
eyes  raised  up  to  it ;  I  following  her  ghmoe.  Long  miles  of 
road  then  opened  out  before  my  mind ;  and,  toiling  on,  I  saw 
a  ragged  way-worn  boy  forsaken  and  neglected,  who  should 
come  to  call  even  the  heart  now  beating  against  mine,  his  own. 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time  next  day  when  we  appeared 
before  my  aunt.  She  was  up  in  my  study,  Peggotty  said : 
which  it  was  her  pride  to  keep  in  readiness  and  order  for  ma 
We  found  her,  in  her  spectacles,  sitting  by  the  fire. 
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"  (loodiifiss  me  ! "  said  my  aunt,  peering  thiaugk  iha  dusky 
^  who  'a  this  you  're  bting^iDg  home  ?  " 

**  Agnes/'  said  I. 

JkB  we  had  azra&ged  to  say  nothing  at  first,  my  aiBit  was 
not  a  Htdft  diBOomfited.  SbB  darted  a  hopeful  glaoee  at  me, 
when  I  said  ''  Agnes ; "  but  seehxg  that  I  looked  as  usual, 
she  took  off  her  speetaolas  in  despair,  and  rubbed  heir  nose 
with  ihem* 

She  greeted  Agnes  hearlily,  neveirtheless ;  and  we  weie 
soon  in  tiie  lighted  parlor  down  stairs,  at  dinner.  My  aunt 
put  on  her  spectacles  twice  or  thzioe,  to  take  another  look  at 
me,  but  as  often  took  them  off  again,  disappointed,  and  rubbed 
her  nose  with  them.  Much  to  the  diaoomfituze  of  Mr.  Dick, 
who  knew  this  to  be  a  bad  symptom. 

''By  the  bye,  aunt,"  said  I,  after  dinner;  ''I  have  been 
speaking  to  Agnes  about  what  you  told  me." 

''Then,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  turning  scarlet,  ''joa  did 
wrong,  and  broke  your  promi^." 

"  You  are  not  angiy,  aunt,  I  trust  ?  I  am  sure  you  won't 
be,  when  you  learn  that  Agnes  is  not  unhappy  in  any  attach- 
ment." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  said  my  aunt. 

As  my  aunt  appeared  to  be  annoyed,  I  thought  the  best 
way  was  to  cut  her  annoyance  shorts  I  iook  Agnes  in  my 
arm  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  we  both  leaned  over  her. 
My  aunt  with  one  dap  of  her  hands,  and  one  look  through 
her  spectacles,  immediately  went  into  hjrstezics,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  all  my  knowledge  of  her. 

The  hysterics  oaUed  up  Peggotfy.  The  moment  my  aunt 
was  restored,  she  fiew  at  F^;gotty,  and  calling  her  a  sOly  old 
creature,  hugged  her  with  all  her  might.  After  that,  she 
hugged  Mr.  Dick  (who  was  highly  honored,  but  a  good  deal 
surprised)  ;  and  after  that,  told  them  why.  Then  we  were  all 
happy  together. 

1  could  not  discover  whether  my  aunt,  in  her  last  short  caa- 
versatlon  with  me,  had  fallen  on  a  pious  fraud,  or  had  really 
mistaken  the  steto  of  my  ndnd.  It  was  quite  enough,  she 
said,  that  she  had  told  me  Agnes  was  going  to  be  married ; 
and  that  I  now  knew  better  than  any  one  how*  true  it  was. 

We  were  married  within  a  fortnight.  Traddles  and  So|^y, 
and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Strong,  were  the  only  guests  at  our  quiet 
wedding.     We  left  themfnllof  joy ;  anddrove  away  together. 
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Clasped  in  my  embrace,  I  lield  the  source  of  every  worthy 
aspiration  I  had  ever  had ;  the  centre  of  myself,  the  circle  of 
my  life,  my  own,  my  wife ;  my  love  of  whom  was  founded  on 
arock! 

"  Dearest  husband !  "  said  Agnes.  **  Now  that  I  may  call 
you  by  that  name,  I  have  one  thing  more  to  tell  you/' 

**  Letine  hear  it,  love." 

"  It  grows  out  of  the  night  when  Dora  died.  She  sent  you 
for  me." 

"  She  did." 

"  She  told  me  that  she  left  me  sometihixi^.  Cun  yon  think 
what  it  was?" 

I  believed  I  ooidd.  I  drew  tiie  wife  who  had  to  long  loved 
me,  closer  to  my  side. 

**  She  told  me  that  she  made  a  laek  teqfxMt  to  me,  and  left 
me  a  last  charge." 

**  And  it  wae— " 

**  That  only  I  would  oocnpy  this  Tacant  place." 

And  Agnes  laid  her  head  upoa  my  bveut^  «&d  wept ;  and 
I  wept  with  her,  though  we  were  so  hwpuf. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

▲  TISITOB. 

What  I  have  puiposed  to  record  is  nearly  finiahed ;  but 
there  is  yet  an  incident  conspicuous  in  my  memory,  on  which 
it  often  rests  with  delight,  and  without  which  one  thread  in 
the  web  I  have  spun,  would  have  a  ravelled  end. 

I  had  advanced  in  £ame  and  fortune,  my  domestio  joy  was 
perfect,  I  had  been  married  ten  happy  years.  Agnes  and  I 
were  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  our  house  in  London,  one  night  in 
spring,  and  tlu«e  of  our  children  were  playing  in  the  room, 
when  I  was  told  that  a  stranger  wished  to  see  me. 

He  had  been  asked  if  he  came  on  business,  and  had 
answered  No ;  he  had  come  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me, 
and  had  come  a  long  way.  He  was  an  old  man,  my  servant 
said,  and  looked  like  a  farmer. 

As  this  sounded  mysterious  to  the  children,  and  moreover 
was  like  the  beginning  of  a  favorite  stoiy  A^es  used  to  tell 
them,  introductory  to  the  arrival  of  a  wid^ed  old  Faiiy  in  a 
cloak  who  hated  everybody,  it  produced  some  commotion. 
One  of  our  boys  laid  his  head  in  his  mother's  lap  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  little  Agnes  (our  eldest  child)  left  her  doll  in 
a  chair  to  represent  her,  and  thrust  out  her  little  heap  of 
golden  curls  £rom  between  the  window-curtains,  to  see  what 
happened  neirt. 

"  Let  him'^eome  in  here !  "  said  L 

There  soon  appeared,  pausing  in  the  dark  doorway  as  he 
entered,  a  hale,  gr^-haired  old  man.  Little  Agnes,  attracted 
by  his  looks,  had  run  to  bring  him  in,  and  I  had  not  yet 
clearly  seen  his  fEtce,  when  my  wife,  starting  up,  cried  out  to 
me,  in  a  pleased  and  agitated  voice,  that  it  was  Mr.  P^ggotty! 

It  was  Mr.  Peggotty.  An  old  man  now,  but  in  a  ruddy, 
hearfy,  strong  old  age.  When  our  first  emotion  was  over, 
and  he  sat  before  the  fire  with  the  children  on  his  knees,  and 
the  blaze  shining  on  his  face,  he  looked,  to  me,  as  vigorous 
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and  TobuBt,  withal  as  handsome^  an  old  man,  as  ever  I  had 


'*  Mas'r  Da?y,"  said  he.  And  the  old  name  in  the  old  tooe 
fell  so  naturally  on  mj  ear !  ''  Mas'r  Davy,  'tis  a  joyful  hour 
as  I  see  you,  onoe  more  'long  with  your  own  trew  wife  I " 

''  A  joyM  hour  indeed,  old  friend ! "  cried  I. 

''And  these  hear  pretty  ones,"  said  Mr,  Peggotty^  ''To 
look  at  these  heer  flowers !  Why,  Mas'r  Davy,  you  was  but 
the  heighth  of  the  littlest  of  these,  whim  I  first  see  you ! 
When  Em'ly  wam't  no  bigger,  and  our  poor  lad  were  btU 
a  lad!" 

''Time  has  changed  me  more  than  it  has  changed  you 
since  then,"  said  I.  "  But  let  these  dear  rogues  go  to  bed ; 
and  as  no  house  in  England  but  this  must  hold  you,  tell  me 
where  to  send  for  your  luggage  (is  the  old  black  bag  among 
it,  that  went  so  &r,  I  wonder !),  and  then,  over  a  glass  oi 
Yarmooih  grog,  we  will  have  the  tidings  of  ten  years ! " 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  "  asked  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  kissing  her  hand,  "  quite  alone." 

We.  sat  him  between  us,  not  knowing  how  to  give  him 
welcome  enough ;  and  as  I  began  to  list^  to  his  old  faniiliar 
'voice,  I  could  have  fbncied  he  was  still  pursuing  his  long 
journey  in  search  of  his  darling  niece. 

"  It 's  a  mort  of  water,"  said  Mr.  'BeggoUy,  *'  fur  to  come 
across,  and  on'y  stay  a  matter  of  lower  wec^.  But  water 
('specially  when  'tis  salt)  comes  naf  ral  to  me ;  and  friends  is 
dear,  and  I  am  heer. — Which  is  verse,"  said  Mr.  Peggotiy, 
Burprised  to  find  it  out,  "  though  I  hadn't  such  intentions." 

"  Are  you  going  back  those  many  thousand  miles,  so  soon  ?  " 
asked  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  letumed.  ''  I  giv  the  promise  to 
Em'ly,  afore  I  come  away.  You  see,  I  doen't  grow  younger 
as  the  years  comes  round,  and  if  I  hadn't  sailed  as  'twas,  most 
like  I  shouldn't  never  have  done't.  And  it's  alius  been  on 
my  mind,  as  I  miui  come  and  see  Mas'r  Davy  and  your  own 
sweet  blooming  sel^  in  your  wedded  happiness,  afore  I  got  to 
be  too  old." 

He  looked  at  us,  as  if  he  could  never  feast  his  eyes  on  us 
«affictently.  Agnes  laughingly  put  back  some  scatt^ed  looks 
cf  his  gray  hair,  that  he  might  see  us  better. 

"  And  now  tell  us,"  said  I,  **  eyerything  relating  to  your 

fortunes." 

Toi.  iL  •  e 
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'*  Our  fortons,  Maa'r  Davy,"  he  rejoined,  **  is  soon  tolcL 
We  haven't  flared  nohows,  but  £EKred  to  thiive.  We  've  alius 
thrived.  We've  worked  as  we  ought  to't,  and  maybe  we 
lived  a  leetle  hard  at  first  or  so,  but  we  have  alius  thnved. 
What  with  sheep-£arming,  and  what  with  stock-farming,  and 
what  with  one  thing  and  what  with  f  other,  we  are  as  well  to 
do,  as  well  oould  be.  Theer  's  been  kiender  a  blessing  fell 
upon  us,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  reverentially  inclining  his  head, 
"  aad  we  Ve  done  nowt  but  prosper.  That  is,  in  the  long  run. 
If  not  yesterday,  why  then  to-day.  If  not  to-day,  why  then 
to-morrow." 

'^  And  Emily  ?  "  said  Agnes  and  I,  both  together. 

''Em'ly,"  said  he,  '^arter  you  left  her,  ma'am — and  I 
never  heeord  her  saying  of  her  prayers  at  night,  t'  other  side 
the  canvas  screen,  when  we  was  settled  in  the  Bush,  but  what 
I  heerd  your  name — and  arter  she  and  me  lost  sight  of  Mas'r 
Davy,  that  theer  shining  sundown — ^was  that  low,  at  firsts  thai^ 
if  she  had  know'd  Ihen  what  Mas'r  Davy  kep  £rom  us  so  kind 
and  thowtfiil,  'tis  my  opinion  she  'd  have  drooped  away.  But 
theer  was  some  poor  folks  aboard  as  had  illness  among  'em, 
and  she  took  care  of  them ;  and  theer  was  the  children  in  oar 
company,  and  she  took  care  of  them ;  and  so  she  got  to  be 
busy,  and  to  be  doing  good,  and  that  helped  her." 

«' When  did  she  first  hear  of  it?"  I  asked. 

"  I  kep  it  £rom  her  arter  I  heerd  on't,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
*^  going  on  nigh  a  year.  We  was  living  then  in  a  solitary 
place,  but  among  the  beautifullest  trees,  and  with  the  roses  a 
covering  our  Beeia  to  the  roof.  Theer  come  along  one  day, 
when  I  was  out  a  working  on  the  land,  a  traveller  from  our 
own  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  in  England  (I  doen't  rightly  mind 
which),  and  of  course  we  took  him  in,  and  giv  him  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  made  him  welcome.  We  all  do  that,  all  the 
colony  over.  He  'd  got  an  old  newspaper  with  him,  and  some 
other  account  in  print  of  the  storm.  That 's  how  die  know'd 
it.     When  I  come  home  at  night,  I  found  she  know'd  it" 

He  dropped  his  voice  as  he  said  these  words,  and  the 
gravity  I  so  well  remembered  overspread  lus  fSace. 

''  Did  it  change  her  much  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  Ay,  for  a  good  long  time,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head ; 
"if  not  to  this  present  hour.  But  I  think  the  solitoode  done 
her  good.  And  she  had  a  deal  to  mind  in  the  way  of  poultry 
and  the  like,  and   minded   of  it,   and  come  through.      I 
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wonder/'  lie  said  thonglitfiLlly,  ''if  you  could  see  my  Emly 
noWy  Mas'r  Davy,  whether  you  '4  know  her ! " 

''  Is  she  so  altered  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  I  doenH  know.  I  see  her  eVry  day,  and  doen't  know ; 
but,  odd-times,  I  have  thowt  so.  A  slight  %ure,"  said  Mr. 
Po^otty,  looking  at  the  fire,  "  kiender  worn ;  soft,  sorrowful, 
blue  eyes;  a  delicate  face;  a  pritty  head,  leaning  a  little 
down ;  a  quiet  voice  and  way — ^timid  a'most.  That 's 
Em'ly ! " 

We  silently  observed  him  as  he  sat,  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

"  Some  thLoks,"  he  said,  ''  as  her  affection  was  ill-bestowed ; 
some,  as  her  marriage  was  broke  off  by  death.  No  one  knows 
how  'tis.  She  might  have  married  well  a  mort  of  times, 
'  but,  unde,'  she  says  to  me,  '  that's  gone  for  ever.'  Cheerful 
along  with  me ;  retired  when  others  is  by ;  fond  of  going  any 
distance  fiir  to  teach  a  child,  or  fiir  to  tend  a  sick  person,  or 
for  to  do  some  kindness  toVrds  a  young  girl's  wedding  (and 
she 's  done  a  many,  but  has  never  seen  one) ;  fondly  loving  of 
her  unde ;  patient ;  hked  by  young  and  old ;  sowt  out  by  all 
that  has  any  trouble.     That 's  Em'ly !  " 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  &ce,  and' with  a  half-suppressed 
sigh  looked  up  from  the  fire. 

**  Is  Martha  with  you  yet  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Martha,"  he  replied,  "  got  married,  Mas'r  Davy,  in  the 
second  year.  A  young  man,  a  farm-labourer,  as  come  by  us 
on  his  way  to  market  with  his  mas'r's  drays — a  journey  of 
over  five  himdred  mile,  theer  and  back — made  offers  fax  to 
take  her  to  his  wife  (wives  is  very  scarce  theer),  and  then  to 
set  up  fur  their  two  selves  in  the  Bush.  She  spoke  to  me  for 
to  tell  him  her  trew  story.  I  did.  They  was  married,  and 
they  live  fewer  hundred  inile  away  £rom  any  voices  but  their 
own  and  the  singing  birds." 

"  Mrs.  Gummidge  ?  "  I  suggested. 

It  was  a  pleasant  key  to  touch,  for  Mr.  Pe^;otty  suddenly 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  rubbed  his  hands  up  and 
down  his  legs,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  when  he 
enjoyed  himself  in  the  long-shipwrecked  boat. 

"  Would  you  believe  it ! "  he  said.  "  Why,  someun  even 
made  offers  fax  to  marry  her  I  If  a  ship's  cook  that  was 
turning  settler,  Mas'r  Davy,  didn't  make  offers  to  to  marry 
Missis  Gummidge,  I'm  Gormed — and  I  can't  say  no  fairer 
than  that ! " 
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I  never  saw  Agnes  laugh  so.  Tliis  sadden  ecstasy  on  tha 
part  of  Mr.  Peggotty  was  so  delightM  to  lier,  that  she  could 
not  leaye  off  laughing ;  and  the  more  she  laughed  the  more 
she  made  me  laugh,  and  the  greater  Mr.  Peggotty's  ecstasy 
became,  and  the  more  he  rubbed  his  legs. 

'*  And  what  did  Mts.  Gtinmiidge  say  f  "  I  asked,  when  I 
was  grave  enough. 

"If  you'll  brieve  me,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotly,  '^ Missis 
Gummidge,  'stead  of  saying  '  thank  you,  I  'm  mudi  oble^ped 
to  you,  I  ain't  a  going  iiii  to  change  my  condition  at'my  tbne 
of  life,'  up'd  wil^  a  bucket  as  was  standing  by,  and  laid  it 
over  that  theer  ship's  cook's  head  'till  he  song  out  fur  hdp, 
and  I  went  in  and  resided  of  him.'' 

Mr.  Peggotty  burst  into  a  great  roar  of  laughter,  andAgnes 
and  I  both  kept  him  company. 

**  But  I  must  say  this  for  the  good  creetur,"  he  resmned, 
wiping  his  face  when  we  were  quite  exhausted ;  "  she  has 
been  all  she,  said  she  'd  be  to  us,  and  more.  She 's  the 
wiUingest,  the  trewest,  the  honestest-helping  woman,  Mas'r 
Davy,  as  ever  draVd  the  brealiL  of  life.  I  have  never  know'd 
her  to  be  lone  and  lorn,  for  a  single  minute,  not  even  when 
the  odony  was  all  afore  us,  and  we  was  new  to  it.  And 
thinking  of  the  old  'un  is  a  thing  she  never  done,  I  do  assure 
you,  since  she  left  England ! " 

"  Now,  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Mioawber,"  said  I.  *'  He  has 
paid  off  eveiy  obligation  he  incurred  heare — even  to  Traddles's 
bill,  you  remember,  my  dear  Agnes^-^and  therefore  we  may 
take  it  &>r  granted  that  he  is  doing  welL  But  what  is  the 
latest  news  of  him  ?  " 

Mr.  Peg^tty,  with  a  smile,  put  his  hand  in  his  breast- 
pocket, and  produced  a  flat-folded,  paper  parcel,  from  which 
he  took  out,  with  much  care,  a  little  odd-looking  newspaper. 

"  You  are  to  unnerstan',  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  he,  "  as  we 
have  left  the  Bush  now,  being  so  well  to  do ;  and  have  gone 
right  away  round  to  Port  Middlebay  Harbor,  wheer  thasr's 
what  ws  caU  a  town." 

Mr.  Micawber  was  in  tiie  Bush  near  you?"  said  I. 
Bless  you,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *'  and  turned  to,  with 
a  will.  I  never  wish  to  meet  a  better  gen'lman  fior  tuxning 
to,  with  a  will.  I  've  seen  that  theer  b^d  head  of  his,  a  per- 
spiring in  the  sun,  Mas'r  Davy,  'till  I  a'most  thowt  it  would 
bave  melted  away.     And  now  he 's  a  magistrate." 
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''A  Magistrate,  eh?"  said  I. 

Mr.  Peggotly  pointed  to  a  certain  paragraph  in  the  new8« 
paper,  where!  read  aloud  as  fi^wsyfcom  the  ''PortMiddlebay 
TimeB:" 

"  4@^  "^^  public  dinner  to  our  distinguiahed  fellow-colonist 
and  townsman,  Wtlkisb  Micjlwbeb,  Esquibe,  Port  Middle* 
bay  District  Magistrate,  came  off  yesterday  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Hotel,  which  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  It  is  esti« 
mated  that  not  fewer  than  forty-seven  persons  must  have  been 
aooommodated  with  dinner  at  one  time,  exdusire  of  the 
company  in  the  passage  and  on  the  stairs.  The  beauty, 
fashion,  and  exclusiTeness  of  Port  Middlebay,  flocked  to  do 
honor  to  one  so  deservedly  esteemed,  so  highly  talented,  and 
so  widely  poptdar.  Doctor  Mell  (of  Colonial  Salem-House 
Grammar  School,  Port  Middlebay)  presided,  and  on  his  right 
sat  the  distinguished  guest.  After  the  removal  of  the  doth, 
and  the  singing  of  Non  Nobis  (beautifally  executed,  and  in 
which  we  were  at  no  loss  to  distingpiish  the  bell-like  notes 
of  that  gifted  amateur,  Wiixtss  Micawbeb,  Esquibe, 
Jxtkiob),  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  severally 
given  and  rapturously  received.  Dr.  Mell,  in  a  speech  replete 
with  feeling,  then  proposed  '  Our  distinguished  Guest,  the 
ornament  of  our  town.  May  he  never  leave  us  but  to  better 
himself,  and  may  his  success  among  us  be  such  as  to  render 
his  bettering  himself  impossible ! '  The  cheering  with  which 
the  toast  was  received  defies  description.  Again  and  again 
it  rose  and  fell,  like  the  waves  of  ocean.  At  length  all  was 
hushed,  and  Wiulijxb  Micawbeb,  Esqitibe,  presented  him* 
self  to  return  thanks.  Far  be  it  from  us,  in  the  present  com- 
paratively imperfect  state  of  the  resources  of  our  establishment, 
to  endeavour  to  follow  our  distingiushed  townsman  through 
the  smoothly  flowing  periods  of  his  polished  and  highly  ornate 
address !  SujQ&ce  it  to  observe,  that  it  was  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence ;  and  that  those  passages  in  which  he  more  particu- 
larly traced  his  own  successful  career  to  its  source,  and  warned 
the  younger  portion  of  his  auditory  from  the  shoals  of  ever 
incurring  pecuniary  liabilities  which  they  were  unable  to 
liquidate,  brought  a  tear  into  the  manliest  eye  present  The 
remaining  toasts  were  Db.  Mell;  Mbs.  Migawbeb  (who 
gracefully  bowed  her  acknowledgments  from  the  side-door^ 
where  a  galaxy  of  beauty  was  elevated  on  ohairSy  at  once  to 
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witness  and  adorn  the  gratifying  scene)  ;  M&s.  Ridges  Begs 
(late  Miss  Micawber);  Mbs.  Msix;  Wilkhts  Micjlwbeb, 
EsQTTiBEy  JninoB  (who  convulsed  the  assembly  by  htunorously 
remarking  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  return  thanks  in  a 
speech,  but  would  do  so,  with  their  permission,  in  a  song) ; 
Msd.  Micjlwbeb's  Family  (well  known,  it  is  needless  to 
remark,  in  the  mother  country),  &c.  &o.  &c.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings  the  tables  were  cleared  as  if  by  art-magic 
for  dancing.  Among  the  votaries  of  Tebpsichobe,  who  dis- 
ported themselves  until  Sol  gave  warning  for  departure, 
Wilkins  Micawber,  Esquire,  Junior,  and  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished Miss  Helena,  fourth  daughter  of  Dr.  Mell^  were 
particularly  remarkable." 

I  was  looking  back  to  the  name  of  Doctor  MeU,  pleased  to 
have  discovered,  in  these  happier  circumstances,  Mr.  Mell, 
formerly  poor  pinched  usher  to  my  Middlesex  magistrate, 
when  Mr.  Peggotty  pointing  to  another  part  of  the  paper, 
my  eyes  rested  on  my  own  name,  and  I  read  thus : 

''TO  DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  ESQUIRE, 
"the  eminent  jlitthoe. 

"Mt  Deab  Sib, 

'*  Years  have  elapsed>  since  I  had  an  opportmiily 
of  ocularly  perusing  the  lineaments,  now  familiar  to  the 
imaginations  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dvilised  world. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  though  estranged  (by  the  force  of 
circumstances  over  which  I  have  had  no  control)  from  the 
personal  sodefy  of  the  Mend  and  companion  of  my  youth,  I 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  his  soaring  flight.  Nor  have  I 
been  debarred, 

'  Thongli  seas  between  ns  braid  ba*  roared, 

(BiTBNs)  itam  partidpating  in  the  intellectual  feasts  he  has 
spread  before  us. 

**  I  cannot,  therefore,  allow  of  the  departure  from  this  place 
of  an  individual  whom  we  mutually  respect  and  esteem, 
without,  my  dear  sir,  taking  this  public  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you,  on  my  own  behaH,  and,  I  may  undertake  to  add, 
on  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Port  Middlebay, 
for  the  gratification  of  which  you  are  the  ministering  agent 
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'*Go  on,  my  dear  sir !  You  are  not  uslmovii  here,  you 
are  not  unappreciated.  Though  'remote/  we  are  neither 
*  unfriended/  '  melancholy/  nor  (I  may  add)  '  bIow.'  Qo  on, 
my  dear  sir,  in  your  Eagle  course !  The  inhabitants  of  Port 
Middlebay  may  at  least  aspire  to  watch  it,  with  delight,  with 
entertainment,  with  instruction ! 

"  Among  the  eyes  elevated  towards  you  from  this  portion 
of  the  globe,  will  ever  be  found,  while  it  has  light  and  life, 

"The 
"Eye 
"  Ap|)ertaining  to 

"W1I.KIKS   MiCJLWBEBy 

''  Magistrate." 

I  found,  on  glancing  at  the  remaining  'contents  of  the 
newspaper,  that  Mr.  Micawber  was  a  diligent  and  esteemed 
conespondent  of  that  Journal.  There  was  another  letter 
from  him  in  the  same  paper,  touching  a  bridge ;  there  was  an 
advertisement  of  a  collection  of  similar  letters  by  him,  to  be 
shortly  republished,  in  a  neat  volume,  ''with  considerable 
additions  /'  and,  imless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  Leading 
Article  was  his  also. 

We  talked  much  of  Mr.  Micawber,  on  many  other  evenings 
while  Mr.  Pe^otly  remained  with  us. .  He  lived  with  us 
during  the  whole  term  of  his  stay, — ^which,  I  think,  was 
something  less  than  a  month, — and  his  sister  and  my  aunt 
came  to  London  to  see  him.  Agnes  and  I  parted  from  him 
aboard-ship,  when  he  sailed;  and  we  shall  never  part  from 
him  more,  on  earth. 

But  b^ore  he  left,  he  went  with  me  to  Yarmouth,  to  see  a 
little  tablet  I  had  put  up  in  the  churchyard  to  the  memory  of 
Ham.  While  I  was  copying  the  plain  inscription  for  him  at 
his  request,  I  saw  him  stoop,  and  gather  a  tuft  of  grass  from 
the  grave,  and  a  little  earth. 

"  For  Em'ly,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it  in  his  breast.  "  I  pro- 
misedy  Mas'r  Davy." 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

▲  LAST  BBTBOBFBGT. 

And  now  my  written  stoiy  ends.  I  look  back,  once  moie 
—-for  the  last  time — ^before  I  dose  these  leaves. 

I  see  myself,  with  Agnes  at  my  side,  journeying  along  the 
road  of  life.  I  see  our  children  and  our  Mends  around  us ; 
and  I  hear  the  roar  of  many  Toices,  not  indi&rent  to  me  as  I 
trayelon. 

What  faces  are  the  most  distinct  to  me  in  the  fleeting 
crowd  ?  Lo,  these ;  all  t'^'^^^?g  to  me  as  I  aak  my  thoughts 
the  question ! 

Here  is  my  aunt,  in  siax>nger  spectades,  an  old  woman  of 
fourscore  years  and  more,  but  upright  yet,  and  a  steady  walker 
of  six  miles  at  a  stretch  in  winter  weather. 

Always  with  her,  here  comes  Peggotty,  my  good  old  nurse, 
likewise  in  spectacles,  accustomed  to  do  needlework  at  night 
veiy  dose  to  the  lamp,  but  never  sitting  down  to  it  without  a 
bit  of  wax  candle,  a  yard  measure  in  a  little  house,  and  a 
work-box  with  a  picture  of  St.  Paul's  upon  the  lid. 

The  dieeks  and  arms  of  Peggotty,  so  hard  and  red  in  my 
childish  days,  when  I  wondered  why  the  birds  didn't  peck  ha 
in  preference  to  apples,  are  shrivelled  now;  and  her  eyes, 
that  used  to  darken  their  whole  neighbourhood  in  her  fSeuse^ 
are  fednter  (though  they  glitter  still) ;  but  her  rough  fore- 
finger, which  I  once  assodated  with  a  pocket  nutmeg-grater, 
is  just  the  same,  and  when  I  see  my  least  child  catching  at  it 
as  it  totters  from  my  aunt  to  her,  I  think  of  our  little  parloi 
at  home,  when  I  could,  scarcdy  walk.  My  aunt's  old  disap- 
pointment is  set  right,  now.  She  is  godmother  to  a  real 
living  Betsey  Trotwood ;  and  Dora  (the  next  in  order)  says 
she  spoils  her. 

There  is  something  bul^  in  Peggott/s  podcet.  It  is 
nothing  smaller  than  ^e  Crocodile-Book,  which  is  in  rather  a 
dilapidated  condition  by  this  time,  with  divers  of  the  leaves 
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torn  and  stiiohed  across,  but  which  Peggotty  exhibits  to  tlio 
children  as  a  predons  rdic.  I  find  it  very  curious  to  see  my 
own  infant  i&ce  looking  up  at  me  from  the  Crocodile  stories ; 
and  to  be  reminded  by  it  of  m j  old  acquaintance  Brooks  of 
Sheffield. 

Among  my  boys,  this  summer  holiday  tune,  I  see  an  old 
man  making  giant  kites,  and  ga2dng  at  them  in  the  air,  with 
a  delight  for  which  there  are  no  words.  He  greets  me 
rapturously,  and  whispers,  with  many  nods  and  winks, 
''Trotwood,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  shall  finish 
the  Memorial  when  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  that 
your  aunt's  the  most  extraordinary  woman  in  the  world, 
air!" 

Who  is  this  bent  lady,  supporting  herself  by  a  stick,  and 
showing  me  a  countenance  in  which-  there  are  some  traces  of 
old  pride  and  beauty,  feebly  contending  with  a  querulous,  im- 
becile, £retM  wandering  of  the  mind  ?  She  is  in  a  garden ; 
and  near  her  stands  a  sharp,  dark,  withered  woman,  with  a 
white  scar  on  her  lip.     Let  me  hear  what  they  say. 

^*  Rosa,  I  have  forgotten  this  gentleman's  name." 

Bosa  bends  over  her,  and  calls  to  her,  "  Mr.  Copperfield." 

''  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  you 
are  in  mourning.     I  hope  Time  will  be  good  to  you." 

^er  impatient  attendant  scolds  her,  tells  her  I  am  not  in 
mourning,  bids  her  look  again,  tries  to  rouse  her. 

*'  You  have  seen  my  son,  sir,"  says  the  elder  lady.  *'  Are 
you  reconciled  ?  " 

Looking  fixedly  at  me,  she  puts  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
and  moans.  Suddenly,  she  cries,  in  a  terrible  voice,  *'  Rosa, 
come  to  me.  He  is  dead ! "  Rosa,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  by 
turns  caresses  her,  and  quarrels  with  her ;  now  fiercely  telling 
her,  "  I  loved'  him  better  than  you  ever  did ! " — ^now  soothing 
her  to  sleep  on  her  breast,  like  a  sick  child.  Thus  I  leave 
them;  thus  I  always  find  them;  thus  they  wear  their  time 
away,  from  year  to  year. 

What  ship  comes  sailing  home  from  Lidia,  and  what 
English  lady  is  this,  married  to  a  growling  old  Scotch  Croesus 
with  great  flaps  of  ears.     Can  this  be  Julia  Mills  ? 

Indeed  it  is  Julia  Mills,  peevish  and  fine,  with  a  black  man 
to  carry  cards  and  letters  to  her  on  a  golden  salver,  and  a 
copper-coloured  woman  in  linen,  with  a  bright  handkerchief  ' 
round  her  head,  to  serve  her  Tiffin  in  her  dressing-room.   3ut 
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Julia  keeps  no  diary  in  these  days;  never  sings  Affection's 
Dirge ;  eternally  quarrels  with,  the  old  Scotch  Croesos,  who  ia 
a  sort  of  yellow  bear  with  a  tanned  hide.  Julia  is  steeped  in 
money  to  the  throat,  and  talks  and  thinks  of  nothing  else.  I 
liked  her  better  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Or  perhaps  this  ia  the  Desert  of  Sahara!  For,  though 
Julia  has  a  stately  house,  and  mighly  company,  and  sumptoous 
dinners  every  day,  I  see  no  green  growth  near  her ;  nothing 
that  can  ever  come  to  &uit  or  flower.  What  Julia  calls 
''  society,"  I  see ;  among  it  Mr.  Jack  Maldon,  from  his  Patent 
Place,  sneering  at  the  hand  that  gave  it  him,  and  speaking  to 
me  of  the  Doctor,  as  ''so  charmingly  antique."  But  when 
society  is  the  name  for  such  hollow  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
Julia,  and  when  its  breeding  is  professed  indifference  to 
everything  that  can  advance  or  can  retard  mankind,  I  think 
we  must  have  lost  ourselves  in  that  same  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  had  better  And  the  way  out. 

And  lo,  the  Doctor,  always  our  good  Mend,  laboring  at  his 
Dictionary  (somewhere  about  the  letter  D),  and  happy  in  his 
home  and  wife.  Also  the  Old  Soldier,  on  a  considerably 
reduced  footing,  Euid  by  no  means  so  influential  as  in  days 
of  yore ! 

Working  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  with  a  busy 
aspect,  and  his  hair  (where  he  is  not  bald)  made  more  rebel- 
lious than  ever  by  the  constant  Motion  of  his  lawyer's  wig,  I 
come,  in  a  later  time,  upon  my  dear  old  Traddles.  His  table 
is  covered  with  thick  piles  of  papers ;  and  I  say,  as  I  look 
around  me : 

**  If  Sophy  were  your  derk,  now,  Traddles,  she  would  have 
enough  to  do ! " 

"You  may  say  that,  my  dear  Copperfield!  But  those 
were  capital  days,  too,  in  Holbom  Court !     Were  they  not?" 

"  When  she  told  you  you  would  be  a  Judge  ?  But  it  was 
not  the  town  talk  then  I " 

"  At  all  events,"  says  Traddles,  "  if  I  ever  am  one " 

"  Why,  you  know  you  will  be." 

"  WeU,  my  dear  Copperfleld,  toA«n  I  am  one,  I  shall  teQ 
the  story,  as  I  said  I  would." 

We  walk  away,  arm-in-arm.  I  am  going  to  have  a  ieaojlj 
dinner  with  Traddles.  It  is  Sophy's  birthday ;  and,  on  o«r 
load,  Traddles  discourses  to  me  of  the  good  fortune  he  hat 
enjoyed. 
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"  I  really  have  been  able,  my  dear  Copperfield,  to  do  all 
that  I  had  most  at  heart.  There's  the  Beyerend  Horace 
promoted  to  that  living  at  four  himdred  and  fifty  pounds  a- 
year ;  there  are  our  two  boys  receiving  the  very  best  educa* 
tion,  and  distinguishing  themselves  as  steady  scholars  and 
good  fellows;  there  are  three  of  the  girls  married  very 
comfortably ;  there  are  three  more  living  with  us ;  there  are 
three  more  keeping  house  for  the  Reverend  Horace  since  Mrs. 
Growler's  decease ;  and  all  of  them  happy.'' 
'  "  Except — "  I  suggest. 

*'  Except  the  Beauty,"  says  Traddles.  "  Yes.  It  waa  very 
unfoaTtunate  that  she  should  marry  such  a  vagabond.  But 
there  was  a  certain  dash  and  glare  about  him  that  caught  her. 
However,  now  we  have  got  her  safe  at  our  house,  and  got  rid 
of  him, '  we  must  cheer  her  up  again." 

TraddTes's  house  ia  one  of  the  very  housea— or  it  easily 
may  have  been — ^which  he  and  Sophy  used  to  parcel  out,  in 
their  evenin  <^  walks.  It  is  a  large  house ;  but  Traddles  keeps 
his  papers  in  his  dressing-room,  and  his  boots  with  his 
papers;  and  he  and  Sophy  squeeze  themselves  into  upper 
rooms,  reserving?  the  best  bed-rooms  for  the  Beauty  and  the 
girls.  There  is  no  room  to  spare  in  the  house ;  for  more  of 
"  the  girls  "  are  here,  and  always  are  here,  by  some  accident 
or  other,  than  I  know  how  to  count.  Here,  when  we  go  in, 
is  a  crowd  of  them,  running  down  to  the  door,  and  handing 
Traddles  about  to  be  kissed,  until  he  is  out  of  breath.  Here, 
established  in  perpetuity,  is  the  poor  Beauty,  a  widow  with  a 
little  girl ;  here,  at  dinnei'  on  Sophy's  birthday,  are  the  three 
married  girls  with  their  three  husbands,  and  one  of  the 
husband's  brothers,  and  another  husband's  cousin,  and 
another  husband's  sister,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  engaged  to 
the  oousin.  Traddles,  exactly  ike  same  simple,  unaffected 
fellow  as  he  ever  was,  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  large  table  like 
a  Patriarch;  and  Sophy  beams  upon  him,  from  the  head, 
across  a  cheerful  space  that  is  certainly  not  glittering  with 
Britannia  metal. 

And  now,  as  I  dose  my  task,  subduing  my  desire  to  linger 
yet,  these  faces  fade  away.  But,  one  face,  shining  on  me  like 
a  Heavenly  light  by  which  I  see  all  other  objects,  is  above 
them  and  beyond  them  all.     And  that  remains. 

I  turn  my  head,  and  see  it,  in  its  beautiful  serenily,  beside 
me.     My  lamp  bums  low.  and  I  have  written  far  into  the 
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night ;  but  the  dear  presence,  without  which  I  were  nothing, 
bears  me  companj. 

O  Agnes,  O  my  soul,  so  may  thy  &oe  I>e  by  me  when  I 
dose  my  life  indeed ;  so  may  I,  whea  realitios  are  melting 
from  me  like  the  shsidows  which  I  now  dismiss,  still  find  thee 
near  me,  pointing  upward  I 
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